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PREFACE. 


This  book  is  strictly  a  manual  for  students,  and  everything  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  one  object  of  making  it  thoroughly  useful  in  this  way. 

The  author  has  long  been  engaged  in  educational  pursuits  in 
India,  and  has  had  considerable  experience  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Indian  Universities  ;  and  he  has  aimed  chiefly  at  producing  such  a 
manual  as  might  be  sufficient  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  these 
University  Examinations.  Even  for  others,  however,  it  may  be  found 
useful,  as  containing  a  carefully  digested  epitome  of  the  subject. 

The  difficulty  of  bringing  so  wide  a  subject  within"  convenient 
limits  has  been  very  great ;  hence  the  author  has  felt  it  necessary,  in 
general,  to  omit  anecdotes  and  details  of  sieges  and  battles,  and  to  say 
what  be  had  to  say  in  the  fewest  possible  words. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  use  this  text-book  will  be  induced 
to  read  for  themselves  the  very  excellent  works  in  which  almost 
everything  connected  with  Indian  history  is  to  be  found.  The  chief 
of  these  are  indicated  below.  Tbe  writer  bas  made  use  of  them  freely ; 
while  he  has  tried  to  go  to  the  very  sources  of  information  where 
he  could  do  so,  he  advances  no  claim  to  originality.     The  literature 
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connected  with  the  history  of  British  India  is  exceedingly  copious  and 
valuable. 

Among  the  sources  of  British  Indian  history  must  be  mentioned 
the  following  : — 

(1.)  The  various  "  Records  of  Government,"  issued  regularly  by 
the  Supreme  and  Local  Governments  in  India.  Those 
published  by  the  Bombay  Government  are  singularly 
useful.  The  reports  of  the  Panjab  Administration  are 
invaluable. 

(2.)  The  "  Collection  of  Treaties,  Engagements,  and  Sunnuds  re- 
lating to  India  and  Neighbouring  Countries,"  compiled 
by  Mr  C.  U.  Aitchison,  with  introductory  remarks,  is  a 
most  useful  work. 

(:3.)  The  files  of  the  Friend  of  India — the  famous  Serampore 
newspaper  for  the  last  twenty  years — afford  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  trustworthy  data,  not  only  for  current 
events,  but  for  almost  every  portion  of  Indian  history. 
They  abound  in  able  monographs. 

(4.)  The  volumes  of  the  Calcutta  Review,  though  unequal  in 
merit,  and  uncertain  in  tone,  are  nevertheless  a  mine  of 
information.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  India 
have  been  among  the  contributors  to  that  valuable  work. 

(5.)  Twelve  volumes  of  "  Annals  of  Indian  Administration " 
have  been  published  at  Serampore  by  Dr  Smith.  These 
are  of  much  practical  utility. 
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(6.)  The  following  are  standard  works,  to  which  the  writer 
acknowledges  his  great  obligation.  They  should  be  read 
by  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  Indian  history  : — 

1.  Wheeler's  History  of  India,    .         .         .         .  )     In  connection  with 

2.  Mrs  Spier's  Life  in  Antient  India,  .         .  j  ch.  i.  of  this  text-book. 

Republished  as  Mrs  Manning's  Antient  and  Mediaeval 
India  :  a  most  useful  book. 

3.  Elphinstone's   History  of   India :    Edited  by  - 

Mr  Cowell,     ...  ... 

4.  Brigg's   Muhammedan    Power  in   India  (Fe-  I  Ch.  ii. 


rishta),       ...... 

5.  Keene's  Mogul  Empire, 

6.  Grant  Duff's  History  of  the  Mahrattas, 

7.  Murray's  History  of  British  India, 

8.  Thornton's  British  Empire  in  India, 

9.  Auber's  Rise  of  British  Power  in  India, 

10.  Malleson's  French  in  India,    . 

11.  Orme's  Hindustan,  .        .         .         . 

12.  Cunningham's  History  of  the  Sikhs, 

13.  Wilks'  Mysore, 


Ch.  v. 
Ch.  vi. 

Ch.  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x. 

Ch.  xi. 

Ch.  xii. 


(7.)  The  books  mentioned  under  are  also  of  great  value  : — 

1.  Malcolm's  Central  India. 

2.  Tod's  ltajastan. 

3.  Kaye's  Life  of  Metcalfe. 

4.  Metcalfe's  Despatches. 

5.  Malcolm's  Life  of  Clive. 

6.  Gleig's  Life  of  Hastings. 

7.  Kaye's  Life  of  Malcolm. 

8.  Martineau's  British  Rule  in  India. 

9.  Hamilton's  Gazetteer. 

The  list  might  be  greatly  extended ;  but  these  are  books  which 
every  real  student  should  possess.  They  will  introduce  the  reader  to 
others. 
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No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  indexes,  tables,  &c., 
complete. 

The  author  will  be  thankful  to  receive  any  hints  from  those  who 
use  this  manual,  in  order  that  in  a  future  edition  it  may  be  more 
thoroughly  adapted  to  its  purpose. 


OOTACAMUND,  SOUTH  INDIA, 

October  5,  1869. 


ERRATA. 

Page  45,  line  14,  for  Panchaba,  read  PancMla. 
„     54,    „    17,  for  Shah  harueh,  read  Shah  Nameh. 
„     87,    „    11,  for  Bababhipor,  read  Balabhipor. 
„  122,    „    30,  for  Marquis  de  Confleurs,  read  Marquis  <le  Couflans. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  INDIA. 

§  1.  Our  subject  is  India,  and  especially  British 
India. 

Under  this  name  is  included  tbe  immense  tract  from 
Peshawar,  and  the  Suleiman  and  Hala  mountains,  on  the 
N.W.,  to  the  banks  of  the  Salwin  and  the  island  of  Singa- 
pore in  the  S.E.  ;  and  from  the  Himalayan  chain  on  the 
N.,  to  Cape  Comorin,  or  (including  Ceylon)  to  Dondra  Head 
in  the  South. 

This  is  a  vast  and  varied  field. 

§  2.  The  accompanying  sketch-map  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  copied. 

It  will  be  well  to  observe  the  following  particulars  : — 

(1.)  The  latitude  of  Singapore,  1°  15'  N.,  nearly  on 
the  equator.     Longitude,  104°  E. 

(2.)  The  latitude  of  Peshawar,  the -British  frontier  Can- 
tonment on  the  N.W.,  33°  57'  N.     Longitude,  71°  40'  E. 

(3.)  The  latitude  of  Dondra  Head,  the  South  Cape  of 
Ceylon,  5°  56'  N.     Longitude,  80°  30'  E. 

(4.)  The  latitude  of  Cape  Comorin,  the  South  Cape  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  8°  4'  N.     Longitude,  77°  30'  E. 
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Boundaries. 


Singapore. 
Peshawar. 
Dondra  nead. 
Cape  Comorin. 
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Extent  of  India. 


Population. 


Grand  Divisions 
of  India. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Political  Divi- 
sions of  British 
India. 


The  Bengal 
Presidency. 


The  Supreme 
Government. 


The  Home 
Government. 


The  Bengal  Presidency. 


Bengal. 


§  3.  India  extends  about  1900  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  1500  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  contains 
1,500,000  square  miles. 

§  4.  Its  population  is  about  187  millions.  It  varies 
from  600  to  a  square  mile  in  Bengal,  to  10  in  some  of  the 
hill  districts. 

§  5.  In  this  vast  territory  we  must  distinguish  : 

I.  The  British  dominions  strictly  so  called  ; 

II.  Provinces  under  British  protection ;  and  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  Britain  ; 

III.  Independent  States,  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
and  acknowledging  her  as  the  paramount  power ; 

IV.  A  few  small  spots  belonging  to  other  European 
powers. 

§  6.  The  British  dominions  in  India  are  divided  into 
Presidencies,  Vice-presidencies,  and  provinces  under  Com- 
missioners.    There  are  three  Presidencies. 

§  7.  (I.)  The  Bengal  Presidency.  (See  map.)  Of 
this  Calcutta  is  the  capital,  and  here  the  Viceroy  and 
Governor-General  resides.  His  authority  is  supreme  over 
all  India.  The  Govern  or- General's  legislative  council 
makes  laws  for  all  India  in  general,  and  for  all  but 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal  in  detail. 

Every  act  of  the  subordinate  councils  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  Governor-General. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  can  advise  Her  Majesty 
to  veto  any  act  of  the  Governor-General's  Council.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  with  his  council  of  fifteen 
members,  is  thus  supreme. 

§  8.  In  this  Presidency, 

(1.)  Bengal  itself  has  been  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
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Sub-Divisions  of  Bengal. 

since  1853.    His  controul  extends  over  Bahar  and  Bengdl 
proper,  Orissa  and  Assam. 

The  number  of  divisions  here  is  eleven,  and  of  districts 
fifty- six. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
Bengal  territory.     (See  map.) 

Divisions. 

Districts. 

Divisions. 

Districts. 

r 
L        ! 

Bhagulpur    < 
(Boglipur). 

n. 

BuhdwAn. 

r 
in.    i 

Chittagong.    | 

IV.            f 

Cdttack       \ 

(Ch.  v.  §  56).     1 

•   1 

Dacca. 

VI. 

Nuddea. 

1  Bhagulpur. 

2  Monghyr. 

3  Ptirneah. 

4  Sonthal    Pergun- 

nahs. 

5  Bancoora. 

6  Beerbhum. 

7  Burdwan. 

8  Hugli. 

9  Howrah. 

10  Midnapdr. 

11  Noakhally. 

12  Chittagong. 

13  Tipperah. 

14  The      Chittagong 

Hill  Tracts. 

15  Balasore. 

16  Cuttack. 

17  P<M  (Pooree). 

18  Backergunj. 

19  Dacca. 

20  Furridpur. 

21  Mymensing. 

22  Sylhet. 

23  Cachar. 

24  Jessdr. 

25  Nuddea. 

26  The    24   Pergun- 

nahs. 

27  The  City  of  Cal- 

cutta. 

VII. 
Patna. 

VIII. 
Rajshal!. 

IX. 

Assam. 

X. 

Chota         X 
Nagfur. 

X,.           ( 

COOCH            \ 

Bahar. 

1 

28  Gya  (Gaya). 

29  Chumparuu. 

30  Patna. 

31  Sarun. 

32  Shlhabad. 

33  Tirhut. 

34  Rungpur. 

35  Bogra. 

36  Dinajptlr. 

37  Malda. 

38  MArshedabail. 

39  Rajshahi. 

40  Pubna. 

1  Durrung. 

2  Nowgong. 

3  SeebsSgar. 

4  Kamnip. 

5  Luckimpor. 

6  Cossyah  and  Jyn- 

tia  Hills. 

7  Naga  Hills. 

8  Hazaribagh. 

9  Lohardugga. 

10  Manbhum. 

11  Singbhdm. 

12  Western  Duars. 

13  Darjeeling. 

14  Gowalpara. 

15  Garrow  Hills. 

16  Cooch  Bahar. 
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Population. 
Sikhim. 


Cossyah  and 
Jyutia. 


Munnipflr. 
Cooch  Bahar. 


Tipperah. 


North-Western 
Provinces. 


Extent. 


Districts. 

(Ch.  x.  §  74.) 
Uill  States. 
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The  North-Western  Provinces. 


The  total  population  of  this  province  is  nearly  40,000,000. 
It  is  considerably  larger  than  France. 

Sikhim  is  independent.  Darjeeling  (a  favourite  sani- 
tarium) was  purchased  in  1835.  On  the  south-west  fron- 
tier are  twenty-one  Mehals,  or  small  districts,  and  the 
Cuttack  tributary  Mehals  number  eighteen.  These  mostly 
came  under  England  in  1803. 

Connected  with  Assam  are  the  Cossyah  and  Jyntia 
hill  territories,  in  which  are  many  semi-independent  chiefs ; 
and  the  Garrow  country,  with  which  we  have  little  inter- 
course. 

The  state  of  Munnipur  pays  no  tribute. 

Cooch  Bahar,  in  1772,  became  tributary,  paying  half  its 
revenues  to  the  British,  in  return  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Butias. 

Here  is  independent  Tipperah,  which  was  never  sub- 
jected by  the  Moguls,  and  is  perfectly  independent. 

§  9.  (2.)  The  North-Western  Provinces  are  also  under 
a  Lieutenant-Governor  (since  1835)  :  its  capital  is  Alla- 
habad. 

This  territory  extends,  as  seen  in  the  map,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Jamna  and  Ganges,  including  Alldhdbdd, 
Agra,  Delhi,  and  Ben&res,  the  heart  of  the  antient  Hin- 
dustan. Delhi  has  now  been  put  under  the  Panjab 
Government. 

It  contains  thirty-six  districts,  under  seven  Commis- 
sioners. 

Here  are  the  Rajas  of  Gurhwal  and  Shahpura. 

There  are  also  here  nineteen  Hill  States,  to  whose  rulers 
the  right  of  adoption  has  been  conceded.     (§  24.) 

The  following  is  the  table  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
North- Western  Provinces : — 
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Divisions. 

Districts. 

Divisions. 

Districts. 

, 

1  Mirut.* 

r 

19  Allahabad.* 

2  Allghar. 

20  KMnpto.* 

I. 

3  Seharunpur. 

IV. 

21  Futtehpur. 

MlRUT. 

4  Muzaffir  Nagar. 

Allahabad. 

22  Banda. 

1     5  Boolundshuhur. 

23  Hummeerpur. 

6  DSraDun. 

.. 

24  Jounpftr. 

( 

7  Bareilly* 

r 

25  Benares.* 

8  Bijnur. 

26  Gorruckpux.* 

II. 

9  Moradabad.* 

V. 

27  Busti. 

ROHILKHAND. 

10  Budaon. 

Benares. 

28  Azimghar. 

11  Shahjebanpur.* 

29  Mirz&pur.* 

1 

12  Terai. 

. 

30  Ghazipur. 

' 

13  Agra.* 

vi      r 

31  Jhausi. 

, 

14  Muttra* 

32  Jaloun. 

III. 

(Mat'hura). 

33  Lullutpflr. 

Agra. 

15  Furruckabad.* 

VII.           f 

34  Kumadn. 

16  Mynptiri. 

Kuma6n. 

35  Gurhwal. 

17  Etawah. 

36  Ajmir(Rajptitdna). 

18  Etah. 

Tbe  places  marked  *  are  the  great  cities. 


The  population  of  this  great  territory  is  about  30,000,000. 
It  is  nearly  equal  in  area  to  Great  Britain. 

§  10.  (3.)  The  Pan  jab  is  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  is  divided  into  thirty-two  districts,  under  ten  Commis- 
sioners.    (Comp.  ch.  xi.  §  46.) 

There  are  six  Cis-Satlaj  States,  to  whose  rulers  the 
right  of  adoption  has  been  given.     (§  24.) 

Cashmir  and  the  Trans-Satlaj  States  may  be  here  men- 
tioned. 

The  treaty  of  Umritsir,  16th  March  1846,  put  Golab 
Sing  in  possession  of  Cashmir  (ch.  xi.  §  34),  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Ravi.     The  Maharaja  died  in  1857,  and  his 


Population. 


The  Panjab. 


Cashmir. 
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Sikh  protected 
States. 


Dli&walpfir. 


(Comp.  ch.  xi. 
§1,  Ac.) 


Divisions. 


I. 

Delhi. 

II. 

HlSSAR. 
III. 

Umbala. 
IV. 

JULLINDHUR. 
Y. 

Umritsib. 

VI. 

Lah6r. 
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son,  Rumbir  Sing,  succeeded.  The  right  of  adoption  has 
been  granted  to  him. 

There  are  also  the  Rajas  of  Kapurthala,  Mandi,  Chamha, 
and  Svkltet,  and  the  Sirdars  Shamshir  Sing  Sindhanwala, 
and  Tej  Sing,  who  are  included  in  the  list  in  §  24. 

The  Khftn  of  Bhawalpur  is  protected  by  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  made  in  1838.  He  receives  a  pension  for  his  ser- 
vices in  1849.     (Ch.  xi.  §  35.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Panjab 
territory  :— 


Districts. 


Delhi. 

Gurgaon. 

Kurnal. 

Hissar. 

Rohlak. 

Sirsa. 

Umbala. 

Ladiana. 

Simla. 

Jullindhur. 

HushiarpUr. 

Kangra. 

Urnritsir. 

Sealkot. 

Gurdaspfir. 

Lah6r. 

Ferozpftr. 

Gujranwala. 


Divisions. 


VII. 
Rawal  Pindi. 


VIII. 

MULTAN. 


IX. 

Derajat. 


X. 
Peshawar. 


Districts. 


19  Rawalpindi. 

20  Jhilam. 

21  Gujamt. 

22  Shahpftr. 

23  Maltan. 

24  Jhuug. 

25  Montgomery. 

26  Muzaffirghar. 

27  Dera  Ismael 

Khan. 

28  Dora  Ghazi  Khan. 

29  Bannu. 

30  Pesh;\war. 

31  Kohftt. 

32  Hazara. 


Oudh. 


The  population  of  this  territory  is  nearly  15,000,000. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  Italy. 

§  11.  (4.)  Oudh  is  entrusted  to  a  Chief  Commissioner, 
under  whom  are  four  Commissioners,  with  twelve  districts. 
(See  map.) 
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The  Central  India  Agency. 

INTRO.  §  11,  12. 

Divisions.                Districts. 

Divisions. 

Districts. 

T               (\     1  Lucknow. 
T                      -<      2  Oonao. 
Lucknow.     V    3^.^. 

TT              (\     4  Sttapur. 
v     lJl   .        J      8  Hurdu!. 
Khybabad.     1     6Mahundt 

HI..        j 

Fyzabad.       1 

IV.            ( 

Baiswaba.      J 

7  Baraitch. 

8  Fyzabad. 

9  Gonda. 

10  Sultanpur. 

11  Pertabghar. 

12  Roy  Bareilly. 

The  population  is  8,500,000.     It  is  about  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  Holland  and  Belgium  together. 

§  12.  (5.)  The  Central  India,  or  IndOr,  Agency. 
Here  are  no  less  than  seventy-one  states. 

This  large  district  includes  Malwa,  Bandelkhand,  and 
ether  districts  between  the  Chambal  and  the  Jamna.     The 
principal   tributary   States   of  Central  India   are  six  in 
number: — Gwalior,    Indor,    Bhopal,    Dhar,    Dewas,    and 
Jowra. 

The  agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  Central  India  re- 
sides at  Ind&r.     This  is  the  capital  of  the  Maharaja  Holkar. 
(Comp.  eh.  v.  §  160.)     Connected  with  this  are  DZwas  aud 
Bagli.     He  has  besides  seven  agencies  under  him.     These 
are : — 

1.  The  political  agent  of  Gwalior.     This  is  the  capital 
of  the  Maharaja  Sindia.     (Comp.  ch.  v.  §  161.) 

2.  The  political  agent  of  Bhopal.     (Ch.  v.  §  96.)     This 
is  the  capital  of  the  Rani  of  Bhopal.     Connected  with  this 
are  the  petty  districts  of  PUljghar,  Narsinghur,  Kilchipur, 
Kurwai,  Muxudanghar,  Muhammedghar,  Patharea,  Basoda, 
and  Larawat. 

3.  The  Bhil  agent  and  political  assistant.     Under  him 
are  Dhar,  JhabMa,  Ali-Rajpux,  and  Jobutt.    (Ch.  v.  §  165.) 

4.  The  Deputy  Bhil  agent.     Under  him  are  Manpur  (a 
British  Pergunnah),  Burwani,  and  other  smaller  districts. 

5.  The  political  agent  of  Western  Malwa.     He  superin- 
tends Jowra,  Rutlam,  Sita-mhow,  Sillana,  and  Jhalra  Pat&n. 

Central  India 
Agency. 

Six  States. 

Governor-Gene- 
ral's Agent  and 
seven  subor- 
dinates. 

Sindia's  Domi- 
nions. 

Bhopal. 

(Ch.  x.  5102.) 

Bhil  Agency. 

Deputy  Bhil 
Agent. 

Western  MalwA. 
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Gflna. 


Bandelkhand. 

(Comp.  ch.  x. 
§70.) 


Opium. 


Central 
Provinces. 


INTROD  UCTION. 


The  Central  India  Agency. 


6.  The  political  agent  of  Guna.  Under  him  are  Rfigu- 
ghur,  Ghurra,  Parone  (or  Narwar),  Omri,  Bhadowra, 
Dunaoda,  and  Sirsi. 

7.  The  political  agent  of  Bandelkhand.  These  states  are 
thirty-five  in  number,  and  include  B,6wa,  Oorcha,  Duttia, 
Sumptur,  Punna,  Churkari,  Chatterpur,  and  Adjyghur. 

Opium  is  one  of  the  great  products  of  Malwa.  The 
revenue  from  this  was  21,060,600  rupees  in  1868-69. 

Education,  railways,  and  other  products  and  means  of 
civilisation,  have  effected  slow  but  real  changes  in  this 
whole  district. 

§  13.  (6.)  The  Central  Provinces.  These  include  a 
great  portion  of  the  tableland  of  Central  India.  Here 
the  Nerbudda,  the  Tapti,  the  Mahanadi,  and  several  im- 
portant tributaries  of  the  Godavarf,  have  their  rise.  Here 
was  the  kingdom  of  the  Eastern  Mahrattas,  founded  by 
Ragkujt  Bhonstt  I.     (Ch.  v.  §  45-1.59.) 

1 1  is  about  the  size  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  or  as  large 
as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together. 

It  is  divided,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  into  four 
Commissionerships,  in  which  are  eighteen  districts  and 
fourteen  Feudatory  Chief tainshij)s. 


Commissioner- 
ships. 


I. 

Nagpur. 


II. 

Jiibbulpur. 


Districts. 


1  Nagpur. 

2  Bundara. 

3  Chanda. 

4  Warda. 

5  Jubbulpur. 

6  Saugor. 

7  Dumoh. 

8  Sioni. 

9  Mundla. 


Commissioner- 
ships. 


III. 
Nerbudda. 


IV. 

ChatisghCr. 
(Rattanpur). 


Districts. 


10  HoshungaMd. 

11  Baitul. 

12  Narsinghur. 

13  Chindwara. 

14  Nimar. 

15  Raepur. 

16  Belaspur. 

17  Sumbulpur. 

18  Upper  Godavari. 


LonfittuSJ 


ft'  Ihulhr* 
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The  population  is  a  little  above  9,000,000. 

The  chief  feudatories  are  the  Bustar  Raja,  the  chief  of  a 
wild  tribe  of  mountaineers,  Kharond,  and  Makr&i. 

This  province  is  called  Gonchodna,  as  being  the  residence 
of  the  Gonds  (or  Khonds,  who  are  nearly  identical),  an 
antient  race,  of  very  savage  habits.     (Ch.  x.  §  133.) 

RajpOtana.  This  immense  region  stretches  from  23° 
to  20°,  north  latitude,  and  from  60°  30'  to  78°  15',  east 
longitude,  and  contains  an  area  of  123,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  10,000,000.  It  consists  of 
twenty  provinces,  of  which  two,  viz.,  Ajmir  and  Mairwarra, 
are  British  territories,  while  the  other  eighteen  states  are 
independent,  under  British  protection,  with  a  political 
agent  immediately  under  the  Governor-General.  (Comp. 
§36.) 

§  14.  (7.)  Mysore  (Maisur)  is  under  a  Commissioner, 
and  though  geographically  within  the  limits  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  is  directly  subject  to  the  Bengal  Government. 

In  regard  to  military  matters  Mysore  is  under  Madras. 
Its  population  is  3,500,000. 

The  following  are  the  divisions  of  Mysore  : — 


Divisions. 


(    III. 


I.  NandidrOg. 
ashtagram. 
Nagar. 


Birma. 


The  population  is  nearly  4,000,000.     (See  ch.  xii.) 

§  15.  (8.)  The  British  Possessions  in  Birma.     Popu- 
lation 2,300,000.     This  comprises  all  the  maritime  districts 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.     They  consist  of '  s 
Arak&n,  Pegu,  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces.     (Comp.  ch. 
x.  §  79-140.) 


Rajputana. 


These  are  under 
the  N.W.  Pro- 
vinces.   8  9. 


Mysore. 
Comp.  Map. 
Chap.  xii.  §  1. 


IO 
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British  Birma. 
(Burmah.) 
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Birma.    The  Madras  Presidency. 


The  following  is  a  table  of  the  Comniissionerships  and 
Divisions  of  British  Birma : — 


Divisions. 


I. 

I'iK.r. 


Districts. 


1  Rangoon. 

2  Bassein. 

3  Myanoung. 

4  Prorne. 

5  Tonga. 


Divisions. 


II. 

Tknasskrim. 

III. 

Arakan. 


Districts. 


6  Amherst. 

7  Tavoy. 

8  Mergui. 

9  Shoaygheen. 

10  Akyub. 


M.ulrtis  Pre- 
sidency. 


Protected  States. 


The  population  is  about  2,500,000. 

§  16.  (II.)  The  Madras  Presidency.  (See  map.) 
Population  26,500,000. 

This  includes  twenty  Collectorates.  Within  its  limits 
are  the  protected  states  of 

(i.)  Travancore.  Population  1,000,000.  (Com p.  ch. 
x.  §  61.) 

(ii.)  Cochin.     Population  300,000.     (Ch.  x.  §  64.) 

(iii.)  Vizianagaram  and  JeypOr.  These  are  both  in 
the  Vizagapatam  district. 

Vizianagaram  is  under  a  Maharaja,  Gajapata  Raz.  It 
contains  eleven  Takluks,  and  a  population  of  570,000. 

Jeyp&r  is  in  the  hills,  forming  the  Eastern  Ghats.  Here 
are  found  the  Khonds.  (Ch.  x.  §  133.)  Its  population 
is  about  400,000. 

(iv.)  Puduk6ta.     Population  60,000. 

The  Raja  is  often  called  the  Tondimam  Raja.  His 
estates  have  been  guaranteed  to  him  as  a  reward  for  ser- 
vices rendered  by  his  ancestors  during  the  wars  in  the 
Carnatic. 

The  following  are  the  Collectorates  of  Madras.  There 
is  but  one  Commissionership  : — 
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Districts. 

Districts. 

1  Madras  City. 

2  Ganjam. 

3  Vizagapatam. 

4  Godavari  (Rajamandrt). 

5  Kishtna  (Guntur). 

6  Nellore. 

7  Cuddapa  (Kadapa). 

8  Bellary  (Balldrt). 

9  Kurnul. 

10  Madras  (Chingleput). 

11  North  Arcot  (Arcot). 

12  South  Arcot  (Cuddalor). 

13  Tanjore. 

14  Trichinopoly. 

15  Madura. 

16  Tiunevelly  (Palamcottah). 

17  Coimbatdr. 

18  Salem. 

19  South  Canara  (Mangalore). 

20  MalaMr  (Cannanur). 

21  The   Nllagiri   Plateau.      (Commis- 

sioner).    (Ootacaraund). 

The  population  is  nearly  23,000,000.     The  area  is  a 
little  more  than  that  of  Great  Britain  with  Ireland. 

§  17.  There  are  also  the  French  settlements  of 
(i.)  Fondicherry,  on  the  Coromandel  coast; 
(ii.)  Make,  on  the  Malabar  coast ; 
(iii.)  Kdricdl,  on  the  Coromandel  coast; 
(iv.)  Cli&ndern&gor,  on  the  Hugli;  and 
(v.)   Yandon,  on  the  Orissa  coast.     They  have  a  total 
population  of  about  229,000. 

§  18.  (III.)    The  Bombay  Presidency.      (See  map.) 
This  includes  twenty-one  Collectorates.     Within  its  limits 
are, 

(i.)  The  Gaekwar  of  Baroda.     Population  330,000. 

(ii.)  The  four  Kolhapur  Rajas.     Population  500,000. 

(iii.)  The  Kao  of  Katch.     Population  500,000. 

Note. — Katch   is  governed  by  a  Rao  and  chiefs  whose  tribe 
name  is  Jharejas.     It  came  fully  under  the  subsidiary  system  in 
1819.     There  has  been  great  difficulty  in  repressing  female  infanti- 
cide ther.e.     The  most  populous  town  is  Mandavt. 

French  Settle- 
ments. 
Ch.  vii.  §  7;  viii. 

a  31 

Ch.  vii.  §  7 ;  xii. 

§25. 

Ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Ch.  vii.  §  7 ;  ix. 

§8- 

The  Bombay 
Presidency. 

Protected  States. 
Ch.  v.  §  122. 
Ch.  v.  §  47. 
Katch. 

Comp.  ch.  v.  § 
122. 
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Gujarftt. 


Kattiwar. 


Or,  W.'iri. 
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(iv.)  The  petty  states  of  Gujarat.     Population  400,000. 
Among  these  are  : 

1.  Pahlunpur,  Radhanpur,  and  many  petty  states  around. 

2.  The  Mdhi-Kdnta,  divided  among  many  petty  chiefs,  of  which 
the  Raja  of  Edar  and  Ahmednagar  is  the  chief. 

Its  area  is  4000  square  miles. 

3.  The  Beica  Kdnta.     Here  is  the  Raja  of  Rajpipla. 

Lesser  chiefs  are  those  of  Deoghar  Baria,  Mohun,  Lunawfira, 
Soruth,  Balasinor,  and  others. 

"  This  beautiful  province  for  hundreds  of  miles  may  vie  with  the 
finest  parks  in  England,  covered  with  verdure  and  the  most  luxuri- 
ous vegetation." 

(v.)  The  petty  states  of  Kattiwar.    Population  1 ,500,000. 

Note. — A  large  portion  of  the  Kdttiwdr  peninsula  belongs  to  the 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda.  But  there  are  several  chiefs  who  hold  their 
territories  directly  as  feudatories  of  the  British  Government.  These 
are  the  chiefs  of- 


4.  Porebunder. 

5.  Wud war  ;  and 

6.  Rajkdt. 


1.  Junaghar. 

2.  Nowanagar. 

3.  Bhonagar. 
To  the  first  three  the  right  of  adoption  lias  been  conceded. 

(vi.)  The  Satara  Jagirs.     (Ch.  v.  §  166.) 

(vii.)  Sawant-Wadi.     Population  120,000. 

(viii.)  Southern  Mahratta  Jagirs.     Population  420,000. 


(§24.) 


These  are  Jamkandi. 
Kunwar. 
Miraj. 
Mudhol. 


Nargund. 
Sangli. 

Savanftr ;  and 
Shedbad. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Commissionerships  and 
Collectorates  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.     (See  map.) 


Divisions. 

DISTRICTS. 

Divisions. 

Districts. 

Divisions. 

Districts. 

1  Bombay  Island. 

9  POna. 

17  Karachi         (Westerly 

S  cu 

2  Ahmedabad. 

c  5 

10  Ahmednagar. 

2  a; 

Mouth  of  the  Indus). 

Ss 

3  Kaira. 

0  ~, 

11  Sholapur. 

x  ^ 

18  Hyderabad     (On    the 

1-1  u  x 

4  Panch  Mahals. 

12  Ratnagerry. 

13  Belgaum. 

m'oS 

Fulali,  Branch  of  the 
Indus). 

a  o 

6  Surat. 

14  Dharwar. 

55   ° 

19  ShikarpGr  (Very  pop- 

o m 

15  North  Canara. 

02  M 

ulous). 

I! 

8  Kandesh. 

02  X 

16  Satara. 

20  Frontier  Upper  Sind. 

21  Thurr  and  Parkur. 

London  Jolm  GioJdmo  /{    Scfl, 
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The  population  is  about  13,000,000.     The  area  slightly 
exceeds  that  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 

§  19.   There  is  also  the  Island  of  Goa,  which,  with  a   Portuguese- 
small  tract  of  surrounding  country — Diu  and  Dam&n — are  l 
the  sole  remainder  of  the  vast  Portuguese  dominion  in  the 
East.     The  population  of  this  feeble  remnant  of  "  Portu- 
guese India  "  is  about  400,000  inhabitants. 


§  20.  Berar  is  managed  by  the  resident  of  Hyderabad 
for  the  Nizam.     Cultivation  is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 


Divisions. 


'      I.    OOMBAWUTTY  (AMRAVATl). 

I   II.  Akola. 

1  III.  Mehkub  (Maiker). 

.IV.  Woon. 


Its  population  is  one  million  and  a  half.  (Comp.  ch.  iii. 
§16  [13].) 

It  is  a  little  larger  than  Denmark. 

§  21.  There  are  besides  these  the  "  Straits  Settlements," 
of  which  there  are  three — Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca. 
These  were  transferred  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  with  them 
the  history  of  India  is  no  further  concerned.  (Comp.  ch. 
vi.  §  13,  20;  ch.  x.  §82.) 

§  22.  Ceylon  does  not  fall  within  our  subject,  being  a 
Crown  colony,  having  no  political  connection  with  Penin- 
sular India.  A  slight  sketch  of  its  history  and  geography 
will  be  found  in  §  37. 


§23.  Chapters  vii.,  viii.,  and  ix.  will  show  how  rapid  Progress  of 
and  how  wonderful  in  every  way  has  been  the  attainment  B 
by  Great  Britain  of  this  dominion. 

We  subjoin  a  table,  giving  the  date  of  the  acquisition 
of  each  portion  of  the  Indian  Empire  : — 


Berfir. 
See  map  of 
Niz&m's  Terri- 
tories. 


Straits  Settle- 
ments. 


Ceylon. 
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British  Indian  Territories. 

1 

Madras  (with  five  miles  round)... 

1639 

Ch.  vii.  §  6,  b. 

2 

Bombay 

1669 

Given  by  Portugal  to  Charles  II.  in 
1661.     Ch.  vii.  §  6,  9. 

:: 

Fort  St  David 

1691 

Ch.  viii.  §  6. 

4 

Calcutta  and  villages  around  . . . 

1696 

Ch.  vii.  §  6,  r. 

5 

The  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs  ... 

1757 

From  Mir  Jaffir.     Ch.  ix.  §  11. 

6 

Masulipatam    and    surrounding 

country 

1758 

From  the  Nizam.     Ch.  ix.  §  14. 

7 

Burdwan,  Midnapur,  and  Chit- 

tagong 

1760 

From  Mir  Kasim.     Ch.  ix.  §  16. 

8 

Bengal,  BaMr,  and  Orissa 

1764 

From  Shah  Alam  II.     Ch.  ix.  §  28. 

9 

The  Five  Northern  Circars 

1764 

From  Shah  Alam  II.     Ch.  iii.  §  16. 

10 

Chingleput  (round  Madras) 

1765 

From  the  Nuwab  of  the  Carnatic. 

11 

GuBtur 

1788 

From  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.     Ch. 
x.  §  21. 

12 

Baramahal  (Salem) 

1792 

From  Tippu:    Sir  T.  Monro. 

13 

Dindigal 

1792 

Do.                   do.        Ch.  x.  §  22. 

14 

Malabar 

1792 

Do.                   do. 

15 

Kanara,     Coimbator,    Wynaad, 

and  Nilagiri  Hills 

1799 

After  Tippu 's  fall.   Ch.  x.§42;  xii.§56. 

16 

Ceded  Districts  of  Hyderabad... 

1799 

The  Nizam,  for  subsidiary  force.     Ch. 
iii  §  16. 

17 

Tan jore 

1800 

By  consent.     Ch.  x.  §  44. 

18 

Furruckabad 

1801 

Ch.  x.  §  39. 

19 

Ceded  Districts  of  Oudh 

1801 

Do. 

20 

Kuttacljj 

1803 

Conquest.     Ch.  v.  §  134. 

21 

Delhi,  Agra,  Bandelkhand 

1803 

Lord's  Lake  conquests.     Ch.  v.  §  135. 

22 

The  Carnatic 

1807 

For  debts.     Ch.  x.  §  44. 

23 

Cessions  from  Nipal 

1815 

Ch.  x.  §  74. 

24 

Puna  and  Tracts  of    Mahratta 

territory 

1818 

Ch.  v.  §  165. 

25 

Arakan,  &c. 

1824 

Ch.  x.  §  79. 

26 

Cachar 

1832 

Lapsed.     Since  famous  for  tea-plant- 
ations. 

27 

Assam                                      ...  j 

1833 
1839 

|  Lapsed. 

28 

Kurg 

1834 

Ch.  x.  §  90. 

29 

ButAn  (the  Duars) 

1841 

Taken  in  consequence  of  aggressions. 

30 

Kurnul 

1841 

Treason  of  the  Nuwab.     Ch.  x.  §  112. 

81 

The  Cis-Satlaj  States 

1843 

32 

Sind 

1843 

Ch.  x.  §  125. 

33 

The  Jullindhur  Doab  (Panjab)... 

1845 

Ch.  xi.  §  34. 

34 

The  Panjab 

1848 

Ch.  xi.  §  44. 
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35 

Pegu 

1852 

Ch.  x.  §  140. 

36 

Tula  Ram's  Hill  Dists.  of  Cachar 

1853 

Lapsed. 

37 

Berar 

1853 

Ch.  iii.  §  16  (13). 

38 

Nagpur 

1854 

Ch.  x.  §  144. 

39 

Jhansl 

1854 

Ch.  x.  §  147. 

40 

Oudh 

1856 

Ch.  x.  §  150. 

41 

Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore 

1866 

Transferred  to  Colonial  Office.     Ch. 
§82. 

X. 

§  24.   This  slight  sketch  of  Indian  Political  Geography 

Feudatories. 

would  not  be  complete  without  a  more  definite  statement 

of  the  Feudatories  of  England.     (Comp.  ch.  x.  §  187.) 

1 

Adjyrjhur  Raja 

Bandelkhand.    C.I.  Agency.    §  12  ;  ch. 
§70. 

X. 

2 

Akulkot  Raja 

Mahratta.     Ch.  v.  §  45  aud  166. 

3 

Allpura  Jaghirdar 

Bandelkhand.     §  12. 

4 

Bansda  Chief                            .  . 

Gujarat. 

5 

Baont  Nuwdb 

Bandelkhand. 

6 

Barutwdra  Chief 

RajputAna.     §  36. 

7 

Blja  Chief 

Hill  State.     PanjAb. 

8 

Behrt  Chief 

Bandelkhand.     §  12. 

9 

Behut  Jaghirdar 

Bandelkhand.     §  12. 

10 

Belasptir  Chief  (Kuhldr) 

Between  Satlaj  and  Jamna.     Panjab. 

11 

Bendres  Raja 

Hindu.     Ch.  ix.  §36;  x.  §  4,  11. 

12 

Beronda  Raja 

Bandelkhand.     C.I.  Agency.     §  12. 

13 

Bagul  Chief 

Hill  State  in  Panjab. 

14 

Bh6pdl  Begum 

Malwa.     C.I.  Agency.     Ch.  v.  §  48  ;  x. 
102. 

§ 

15 

Bhonagar  Chief 

Bombay.     Kattiw&r  Peninsula.     §  18. 

16 

Bughat  Chief 

Hill  State.     PanjAb. 

17 

Budjl  Chief  (Bhujee) 

Hill  State.     PanjAb. 

18 

BhartpUr  Maharaja 

JAt   Principality.     §  36  ;  ch.  v.  §  137  ; 
§82. 

X. 

19 

Btkanir  Maharaja 

RAjputAna.     §  36. 

20 

Bljawar  Raja 

Bandelkhand.     §  12. 

21 

Blja  Chief  (Beejah) 

Hill  State.     PanjAb. 

22 

Bundi  Raja 

RAjputdna. 

23 

Bulsun  Chief 

Hill  State.     PanjAb. 

24 

Banganpully  Jaghirdar 

Madras  Presidency.     Cuddapa. 

i6 
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25 

Bassahlr  Chief 

[  Hill  State.    Panjab. 

26 

Bustar  Raja 

Nagpur.     Central  India. 

27-32 

Six  Kalinjtr  Chobeys 

Bandelkhand.     §  12. 

33 

Cambay  Nu  wd  b 

Gujarilt. 

34 

Cashnth-  Maharaja 

Sikh.     Ch.  x.  §  7. 

85 

Churkari  Raja 

Bandelkhand.     C.I.  Agency.     §  12. 

36 

Chaniba  Chief 

Trans-Satlaj  State.     Punjab.     §  10. 

37 

Chatterpur  Raja 

Bandelkhand.     C.I.  Agency.     §12. 

38 

Cochin  Raja 

Hindu.     §  16  ;  ch.  x.  §  64. 

39 

Cooch  Bahdr  Raja 

E.  Bengal. 

40-54 

Sixteen  Chiefs,  Tributary  Me- 

hals 

Cuttack. 

55 

Ddwas  Chief  (Pilar  Raja) 

Malwa.     C.I.  Agency.     §  12. 

56 

Dhdr  Chief,  Raja 

Mithva.     C.I.  Agency.     §  12. 

57 

Dhami  Chief 

Hill  State.     Panjab. 

58 

Dhola/iilr  liana  (Gohud) 

Jat.    §  36  ;  ch.  v.  §  137. 

59 

Dhurwiji  Chief  (Jaghirdar) 

I'.m.lelkhand.     §  12. 

60 

Dojana  Nuwdb 

North- Western  Provinces.     Delhi. 

61 

Durkoti  Chief  (Thakur) 

Hill  State.     Panjab. 

62 

J),'innii,ij)iir  Chief 

Gujarat. 

63 

Dungarpur  Chief 
Duflekar  of  Jut 

R4iput&o».    §  36. 

64 

Mahratta.     Ch.  v.  §  166. 

65 

DuttSa  Raja 

Bandelkhand.     C.I.  Agency.     §  12. 

66 

Edar  Chief  (Thakur) 

Gujarat.    liabl-Eanta.    Bombay.    § 

18. 

67 

Furreedkot  1 

Cis-Satlaj  State.     Panjab. 

68 

Gerouli  JaghirdAr 

Bandelkhand.     §  12. 

69 

Gurhwal  Raja 

N.     W.    Himalayas.       Faithful    in 
mutinies.     Introd.  §  9. 

the 

70 

Gaekwar  of  Bardda 

Mahratta.     §  18  ;  ch.  v.  §  122,  89. 

71 

Gorihar  Jaghirdar 

Bandelkhand.     §  12. 

72 

Holkdr  Maharaja 

Mahratta.     §  12;  ch.  v.  §  160,  75. 

73 

Hyderdbdd  Niz&m 

Muhammedau.     Ch.  iii. 

74 

Jei8almtr  Chief 

Raiputana.    §  36. 

75 

J iii par  Maharaja 

Bajp&tana.    §36;  ch.  x.  §  102. 

76 

Jhind  Raja 

Cis-Satlaj  State.     Panjab.     Ch.  xi.  §  9. 

77 

Jhalldwar  Rana 

Rajputana.     §  36. 

78 

Jigni  Jaghtrdar 

Bandelkhand.     §  12. 

79 

Joobul  Chief 

Hill  States.     Panjab. 

80 

Jilnaghar  Nuwdb 

Kattiwar.     Gujarat.     §  18. 

81 

Jddhpur  Chief 

Rajputana.     §  36;  ch.  x.  §  102. 

82 

Jowra  Nuwdb 

Central  India  Agency.     Malwa. 

83 

JussiL  Jaghirdar 

Bandelkhand.     §  12. 

84 

Karond  Raja 

Central  Provinces. 

85 

Keonthul  Chief 

Hill  States.     Panjab. 
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86 

Keroult  Chief 

Rajputaua.     §  36. 

87 

Kishnagar  Chief 

Rajputdna.     §  36. 

88 

Khulsia  Chief 

Cis-Satlaj  State.     Paujab. 

89 

KolhdpUr  Raja 

Mahratta.     §  18  ;  ch.  v.  §  47. 

90 

Koomharsein  Chief 

Hill  State.     Pan  jab. 

91 

Koonhiar  Chief 

Hill  State.     Panjab. 

92 

Kota  Chief 

Rajputdna.     §  36. 

93 

Kothar  Chief 

Hill  State.     Panjab. 

94 

Kothl  Jaghirdar 

Bandelkhand.     §  12. 

95 

Kunnya  Dhana  Jaghirdar 

BandSlkhand.     §  12. 

96 

Kapurthala  Raja 

Sikh  Protected.     Trans-Satlaj.     §  10. 

97 

Katch  Rao  (Cutch) 

Mahratta.     §  18. 

98 

Logassi  Jaghirdar 

Bandfilkhand.     §  12. 

99 

Loharoo  Nuwdb 

North- Western  Provinces.     Delhi. 

100 

Makrdi  Chief 

Central  Provinces. 

101 

Malleir-  Kotla  Nuwdb 

Cis-Satlaj  State.     Panjab. 

102 

Mudhdl  Chief 

Bombay.     Southern  Mahratta. 

103 

Mandi  Chief 

Trans-Satlaj.     Panjab.     §  10. 

104 

Mungal  Chief 

Hill  State.     Panjab. 

105 

Myhere  Chief 

Bandelkhand.     §  12. 

106 

Mylog  Chief 

Hill  State.     Panjab. 

107 

Mysore  Maharaja 

Chapter  xii. 

108 

Nabha  Raja 

Cis-Satlaj  State.     Panjab.     Ch.  xi.  §  9. 

109 

NagOde  Chief  (Oocheyra) 

Bandelkhand.     §  12.  " 

110 

Nahun  Chief  (Sirmur) 

Hill  State.     Panjab. 

111 

Nalaghar  Chief  (Hinddr) 

Hill  State.     Panjab. 

112 

Niuibalkur  of  Phultun 

Mahratta.     Ch.  v.  §  166. 

113 

Nowanagar  Chief 

Kattiwar  Peninsula.     §  18. 

114 

NyagAon  Rebai  Jaghirdar 

Bandelkhand.     C.I.  Agency.     §  12. 

115 

Oudipdr  Maharaja  (MSwar)   ... 

RajputAna.     §  36  ;  ch.  x.  §  102. 

•      116 

Pahari  Chief 

Bandelkhand. 

117 

Patowdt  Nuwdb 

North-Western  Provinces.     Delhi. 

118 

Pahlunpur  Raja 

Gujarat.     Bombay.     §  18. 

119 

Pudukdta  Chief 

HindO.     Carnatic.     Ma  iias  P.     §16. 

120 

Punna  Raja 

Banddlkhaud.     C.I.  Agency.     §  12. 

121 

Pant  Prithi  Nidhi 

Mahratta.     Ch.  v.  §  166.     Bombay  P. 

122 

Pant  Sucheo  (Puna  Collte)     ... 

Mahratta.     Ch.  v.  §  166.      Bombay  P. 

123 

Pertabghar  Raja 

Rajpiltana.     §  36.     R.  Agency. 

124 

Five  Putwurdhuns 

Mahratta.     Ch.  v.  §  166.     Bombay  P. 

125 

Pattiaia  Maharaja 

Protected  Sikh  State  between  Jamna  and 
Satlaj.     Ch.  x.  §8. 

126 

RadhanpAr  Nu  wdb 

Gujarat.     Bombay  Presidency. 

127 

Rajpipla  Chief 

Between  Kandesh  and  Gujarat.     Bombay 

* 

Presidency.     §  18. 

i8 
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128 
129 

130 
131 
132 
133 

134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 

143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 


RAmdrug  Chief 
Bdmpilr  Nuwdb 

Rhea  Raja 

Sdwant-  Wddt  Chief 

Sirdht  Chief 

ShahpGra  Raja  (Intro.  §  9)     ... 

Sindia  Maharaja 

Sohdunil  Chief 

Sukhet  Chief 

Sucheen  Nuwdb 

Sundur  Chief 

Sumptur  Raja 

Sirdar  Shamshlr,  SindhanwAla 

Sing 
Simla  Chief 
Tehrt  Chief  (Oorcha),  and  Husht 

Uliva  Jaghirdars  (4) 
TSjSing 
Tonk  Nuwdb 
TWe  Chief 
Trarancore  Maharaja 
Turoch  Chief 
Ulwar  Chief  (Macheri) 


\  Rajput  de- 
Ch.  iii.  §  20. 


Sikh.     §  10. 


Bombay. 

Rohilkhand.       The    descendant    of     the 

Rohillas.     Ch.  ix.  §  36. 
Bandelkhand.     §  12. 
Mahratta.     Ch.  v.  §  166. 
Rajputana.     §  36. 
North- Western  Provinces, 

scended  from  Suraj  Mul. 
Mahratta.     Ch.  v.  §  45. 
Bandelkhand.     §  12. 
North  Bank  of  the  Satlaj. 
Near  Surat.     Gujarat. 
Ceded  Districts.     Ch.  x.  §  40. 
Bandelkhand.     C.I.  Agency.     §  12. 

Sikh.     Panjab.     §  10. 
Bandelkhand.     §  12. 

Bandelkhand.     §  ]  2. 
Sikh.     Panjab.     §  10. 
Rajputana.     §  36  ;  ch.  v.  §  153. 
Rajputana.     §  36  ;  ch.  v.  §  153. 
Hindu.     §  16;  ch.  x.  §  61. 
Hill  State.     Panjab. 
Rajputana.     §  36. 


Twelve  Chief 
States. 


§  25.  The  following  table  exhibits  twelve  of  the  chief 
Feudatory  States  : — 


Square 
Miles. 


1  Nizam  of  Hyderdbdd 95,337 

2  Maharaja  Sindia,  of  Gwalior j  

3  Gaekwar  of  Bardda 4,399 

4  Maharaja  of  Jeypdr.... 15,250 

5  Maharaja  of  Travancore |  6,653 

6  Maharaja  of  Cashmtr |  25,000 

7  Mahdraja  of  Jddhp&r <  35,672 


8  Mahanija  Holkar 

9  Maharaja  of  Pattidla  . . 

10  Maharaja  of  Oudipur .. 

11  Maharaja  of  Bhartp&r 

12  Begum  of  Bhdpdl 


8,318 
5,412 
11,614 
1,974 
6,764 


Total. 


POPDLATIOS. 


10,666,080 
2,500,000 
1,710,404 
1,900,000 
1,262,647 

700,000 
1,783,600 

576,000 
1,586,000 
1,161,140 

743,710 

663,656 


Annual 

Income. 


£1,650,000 
1,110,910 
600,000 
500,000 
448,063 
400,000 
350,000 
330,000 
300,000 
266,127 
263,692 
240,000 

6,458,792 


GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  INDIA. 


India— Hither  and  Further. 


II. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  GENEKAL  GEOGRAPHY 
OF  INDIA. 

§  26.  After  this  brief  survey  of  the  political  relations  of 
Great  Britain  to  this  country,  we  may  proceed  to  a  some- 
what closer  examination  of  the  general  geography  of 
India. 

(I.)  India,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  includes  both  the 
peninsulas  separated  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  divided 
into — 

(i.)  Further  India,  or  India  beyond  the  Ganges.     This 
consists   of    the    Indo-Chinese    peninsula,    and    the 
islands  of  the  great  Indian  Archipelago, 
(ii.)  Hither  India,  or  India  within  the  Ganges,   Hin- 
dustan. 

§  27.  This  territory  is  divided  into — 

(1.)  The  Himalayan  region,  occupying  the  slopes  and 
the  valleys  between  the  various  ranges  of  those  sublime 
mountains. 

Here  are  the  districts  of — (1)  Assam,  (2)  Sikhim,  (3) 
Butan,  (4)  Nipal,  (5)  Kumaon,  (6)  Gurhwal,  (7)  Sirmur, 
and  (8)  the  famed  valley  of  Cashmir.     (See  sketch  map.) 

Along  the  southern  boundary  of  Nipal  is  the  Terdi  or  Tariyan!, 
a  long  narrow  belt  of  low  land,  covered  with  jungle  and  very  deadly. 

§  28.  (2.)  The  great  plain  extending  from  the  Brahma- 
putra to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Himalaya  mountains  to 
the  high  tableland  of  the  Southern  Peninsula.  This  in- 
cludes— (1)  Bengal;  (2)  Bah  ax  ;  (3)  parts  of  Orissa ;  (4) 
Oudh,  the  antient  provinces  of;  (5)  Allahabad ;  (6)  Agra  : 
(7)  Delhi ;  (8)  the  Panjab;  and  (9)  part  of  Sind.  ' 
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INTRO.  §  26-28. 


Further  India. 
(Ch.  x.  §  79,  82.) 


Hither  India. 


Himalayan  Re- 
gion.    §  33. 


Hill  Districts 


The  Great 
Northern  Plain. 


Compare  §  8,  9, 
10,  11. 


INTRO.  §  28-32. 


Rivers.    §  34. 


The  North-West- 
ern  Desert.  §  36. 


The  Dakhuu. 


Its  Boundaries. 


The  Fourfold 
Boundarii--. 


The  Kastern  and 
Western  Ghats. 


The  Coasts. 


INTRODUCTION. 


North-Western  India. 


This  region  is  watered  by  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Ganges, 
the  Jamna,  and  the  Indus,  with  their  numerous  and  im- 
portant tributaries.     (See  sketch  map.) 

This  was  antiently  divided  into  Hind&st&n  and  V'drb. 

From  Allahabad  eastward  was  the  Pilrb  or  front  land. 
Hence  the  kings  of  Bengal  were  sometimes  called  PHrbias. 

§  29.  (3.)  The  desert  between  the  Aravulli  hills  and 
the  Indus,  comprising  portions  of  Rajputana  and  Sind. 
Tli is  belongs  to  the  great  plain,  but  differs  from  it  in 
physical  character,  being  for  the  most  part  barren.  (See 
map.) 

§  30.  (4.)  The  Dakhan  or  Southern  Peninsula.  This  is 
a  vast  tableland,  possessing  an  average  elevation  of  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     (Ch.  iv.) 

Its  northern  border  consists  of  the  Vindhya  chain  (from 
2000  to  3000  feet  high),  a  tract  of  high  country  from  the 
border  of  Gujarat  to  the  Ganges,  between  the  23d  and 
25  th  parallels  of  north  latitude. 

There  is  the  Vindhya  chain  ;  at  its  base  flows  the  Ner- 
budda ;  south  of  it  is  the  Satpura  range,  and  then  the 
Tapti,  completing  the  "fourfold  girdle  round  the  waist  of 
India." 

§  31.  From  the  extremities  of  this  transverse  boundary 
run  to  the  south  two  chains  called  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Ghats,  which  join  at  the  Nilagiri  tableland  (in 
north  latitude  11°),  whose  highest  peak  is  8750  feet.  (See 
sketch  map.) 

§  32.  (5.)  The  lower  land  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Ghats,  and  the  sea  on  either  hand.  This  belongs 
to  the  Dakhan,  but  historically  must  be  considered  apart 
from  it. 
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The  Mountains  of  India. 


a.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Mahanadi  to  the  Kishtna  are 
the  Northern  Circdrs. 

b.  The  region  between  the  Kishtna,  the  Eastern  Ghats, 
and  the  Ghats  after  their  union  at  the  Nilagiris  to  Cape 
Comorin,  is  the  Carnatic,  sometimes  divided  into  northern, 
central,  and  southern.  The  name  is  a  mistake,  a  mere 
corruption  of  Karndtaka,  with  which  it  has  really  no 
connection. 

c.  The  narrower  district  between  the  Western  Ghats 
and  the  sea  is  divided  into — (a)  the  Konkan,  (b)  Goa,  (c) 
Canara,  (d)  Malabar,  and  (e)  Travancore  with  Cochin. 
This  is  the  region  connected  with  the  names  of  Sivaji, 
Albuquerque,  Hyder,  and  Tippu. 

Some  slight  notice  of  necessary  geographical  particulars 
is  given  as  each  district  is  mentioned  in  the  history. 

§  33.  We  may  now  take  a  separate  survey  of  the  moun- 
tains of  India.  The  student  is  advised  to  draw  sketch 
maps. 

(I.)  The  Himdlaya  range  ( =  abode  of  snow),  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  plateau  of  Central  Asia.  This  is  the  highest 
chain  in  the  world.  North  of  Afganistan  it  is  called  the 
Hindu  Koosh.  The  northern  is  the  Kailasa  range.  The 
highest  peaks  are — 

(1.)  Nanda  Devi  in  Kumaon,       .         .         25,749  feet. 
(2.)  Dhavala-Giri  in  Nipal,  .         .         26,861    „ 

(Here  the  Gunduck  rises.     §  34.) 

(3.)  Mount  Everest,  Nipal,  .  .  31,000  „ 

(4.)  Kunchinganga       „  .  .  28,620  „ 

(5.)  Jumouri  „  .  .  25,500  „ 

(6.)  Chimalari  „  .  .  23,944  „ 

This  chain  has  forty  peaks,  exceeding  Chimborazo  in 
height  (21,424  feet). 

(II.)  The  Vindhya  mountains.  These  extend  through 
Bahar,  Allahabad,  and  Malwa,  along  the  north  bank  of 


INTRO.  §  32,  33 


XorthemCircars. 
(Ch.  iii.  §  16.) 

Carnatic. 
(Ch.  vii.  viii.) 


Western  Coast. 
(Ch.  v.  vi.  xii. 
x.  §61.) 


Mountains. 


The  Himalayas. 


The  Vindhyas. 
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Western  Ghats. 


(Parani.) 
Eastern  Ghats. 


Suleiman  tad 
ll.'ila  Mountains. 

(=  Solnmt,  n's 
Throne). 

The  Sfitpura 
Hinge. 
(Oh.  v.  §  2.) 


Aravullis. 
(Comp.  §  36). 

Sewaiik  Hills. 


Rajmahal  Hills. 


The  Garrows. 


The  Shevaroys. 
(Sira-raya.) 


River  System. 


The  Brahma- 
putra. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Hills  and  Rivers  of  India. 


the  Nerbudda,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Broach.  They 
nowhere  exceed  6000  feet  in  height. 

(III.)  The  Western  Ghdts,  extending  from  the  Tapti  to 
Cape  Comorin.     (Comp.  ch.  v.  §  4.) 

The  Palni  hills,  near  Madura,  are  an  offshoot  of  these. 

(6.)  The  Eastern  (Jhdts  extend,  but  not  continuously, 
from  Orissa  to  the  Nilagiri  plateau,  where  they  join  the 
Western  Ghdts.  The  highest  peak  in  Southern  India  is 
Dodda-betta  ( =  big-hill),  on  the  Nilagiris,  which  is  87 GO 
feet  high. 

To  the  south  of  these,  about  sixty  miles  distant,  are  the  A  nimalli 
hills  [K.n&i-m&la,i  =  Elephant  hill),  which  are  almost  unexplored. 

On  the  N.W.,  between  the  Nilagiris  and  Mysore,  is  the  valley  of 
\Vyn;iad  (Wainad)  celebrated  for  its  coffee  plantations. 

(7.)  The  Suleimdn,  with  the  Hdla  mountains,  run  from 
north  to  south,  dividing  India  from  Afganistan  and  Belu- 
i-histan.  The  highest  peak,  Takht-i-Suleiinan,  is  11,000 
feet  high. 

(8.)  The  Sdtpura  Hills  divide  the  basins  of  the  Ner- 
budda and  the  Tapti. 

They  are  called  also  the  Injddri  mountains. 

(9.)  The  Aravulli  mountains  cross  Rajputana  from 
south-west  to  north-east. 

(10.)  The  Sewdlik  hills,  a  sub-Himalayan  range,  between 
Sirmur  and  Gurhwal. 

(11.)  The  Rdjmahdl  hills  are  to  the  north  of  Mursheda- 
bad,  at  the  bend  of  the  Ganges,  southward. 

(12.)  The  Garrows  are  to  the  east  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
where  it  takes  its  great  southern  bend. 

(13.)  Near  to  Salem,  in  the  Carnatic,  are  the  Shevaroy 
hills,  the  highest  point  being  5000  feet. 

§  34.  The  river  system  of  India  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(1.)  The  Brahmaputra.     This  rises  in  Tibet,  flows  due 
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The  Rivers  of  India. 


east,  under  the  name  of  the  Tsanpu,  skirting  the  Hima- 
layas, then  west,  and  south-west,  and  south,  through 
Assam  and  Eastern  Bengal ;  where,  near  Dacca,  it  is 
joined  by  many  streams,  and  takes  the  name  of  Megna. 
Then,  joining  the  Ganges,  and  many  smaller  rivers,  it 
rushes  with  a  mighty  tide  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

(2.)  The  Ganges  and  its  tributaries.  The  various 
streams  that  form  the  Ganges,  and  its  great  branch,  the 
Jamna,  rise  beyond  the  Himalayas.  These  unite  at 
Alldhdbdd. 

The  Bhaglratl  and  Alcananda,  which  rise  in  Gurhwal,  unite  at 
DSvapraydga,  and  form  the  Ganges. 

Tributaries  of  tlie  Ganges : — 

a.  On  the  north  :— 1.  The  N.  Bhagirati ;  2.  The  Ram 
Ganga;  3.  The  Tista ;  4.  The  Gftmti;  5.  The  Gogra; 
6.  The  Gunduck  (or  S&lagrami) ;  7.  The  Kosi. 

The  Raptt  is  a  tributary  of  the  Gdgra. 

b.  On  the  south  :— 1.  The  Sone;  2.  The  Hugli;  3. 
The  Damuda ;  4.  The  Kusi. 

The  Hugli  is  the  name  given  to  the  S.  Bhagirati  after  it 
is  increased  by  some  smaller  streams. 

Tributaries  of  tlie  Jamna : — 

On  the  south :— 1.  The  Chambal  (§  36) ;  2.  The  Sind  ; 
3.  The  Betwa ;  4.  The  Kali. 

The  Sipra,  in  Ajmir,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Chambal,  as 
is  the  Parbati. 

(3.)  The  Indus  and  its  tributaries.  The  Indus  rises  in 
Tibet  in  the  Kailasa,  or  northern  range  of  the  Himalayas, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Satlaj,  and  not  far  from  those  of 
the  Ganges.  It  flows  north-east,  skirting  Cashmir;  then 
enters  the  Panjab  to  the  east  of  the  Mahaban  peak ;  and 
so  through  Sind  into  the  Arabian  Sea. 

Tributaries : — 

1.  The  Kabul. 


The  Ganges  and 
its  Tributaries. 


The  Jamna,  or 
Jumna. 


The  Indus  and 
its  Branches. 


Tributaries  of  the 
Indus. 
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The  Nerbudda. 


The  Tajiti 
Northern  Purnn. 

The  Mahflnadi. 


The  Godfivari. 


Tributaries  of 
the  Godavari. 
(Ch.  v.  §  2.) 


The  Kishtna. 
(Krishna  = 
black.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  Rivers  of  India. 


U  <s3 

•£  ? 

*-  eS 
«  P-l 
> 


2.  The  Jhilam 
(Hydaspes). 

3.  TheChinab 
(Acesines). 

4.  The  Ravi 
(Hydraotes). 

5.  The  Bias     | 
(Hyphasis).  >  =  Ghara. 

6.  The  Satlaj.  ) 


Unite  at  Trimu  Ghat. 
Unite  at  Ahmedpur. 

All  join. 


(4.)  The  Nerbudda  (Narmada  =  softener)  rises  in  Gond- 
wana  near  the  Sone,  at  Oomerkautak,  flows  from  east  to 
west,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  great  division  between  Hin- 
dustan and  the  Dakhan. 

(f>.)  The  Tapti  rises  in  Gondwana,  and  flows  nearly 
east  to  the  sea  near  Surat.  The  Northern  P4rna  is  its 
only  tributary  of  importance. 

(6.)  The  Mahdnadi  ( =  great  river)  rises  in  Gondwana  ; 
and  after  a  winding  course  of  550  miles,  flows,  by  many 
mouths,  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  near  Kuttack. 

Its  only  important  tributary  is  the  T(l. 

(7.)  The  Goddvari  rises  in  the  Western  Ghats,  at  Trim- 
back  near  Nasik  (about  53  miles  from  the  Indian  Ocean), 
and  runs  across  the  peninsula,  in  a  generally  south-east 
direction,  to  Rajamandri  and  Coringa. 


Tributaries : — 

1.  Wain-Ganga. 

2.  Manjera. 

3.  Southern  Purna, 


Pain-Ganga 
Northern  Warda 
Indravati. 
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(Wain  -  Vana,  an  arrow  -  the  arrow  Ganges.) 

(8.)  The  Kishtna  rises  at  Mahabaleshwar,  near  Satcird, 
and  flows  across  the  peninsula  to  near  Masulipatam. 
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Tne  Rivers  of  India. 


Tributaries : — 

On  the  north, 

1.  Bima.    ) 

2.  Sina.      j 

3.  Musi.    (Hyderabad 

is  on  it.) 

4.  Mm  a. 
(Ch.  v.  §  2.) 


On  the  south, 

1.  Gutpurba.    ) 

2.  Malapurba.  [ 

3.  Tunga.    )       Tumb- 

4.  Bhadra.  J    )  hadra. 

5.  S.  Warda.  / 

6.  Hugri. 


Note. — 1.  Bima  =•  terrible.     It  rises  about  40  miles  N.  of  Puna,  and  passes 
within  15  miles  of  it. 

2.  Sina.     Rises  20  miles  W.N.W.  from  Ahmednagar,  falls  into  the  Bima. 

3.  There  are  two  small  rivers  called  the  Muta  and  the  Mula,  at  the  junction 
of  which  stands  Puna.     These  streams  after  their  union  fall  into  the  Bima. 

(9.)  The  Penndr  rises  near  Xandtdrdg,  in  Mysore,  runs 
north  to  Guti,  then  east,  divides  the  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Carnatic,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  near 
Nellore. 

(10.)  The  Pdldr  rises  near  the  Pennar,  flows  through 
Mysore  and  the  Central  Carnatic,  past  Arcot  into  the  sea, 
near  Sadras. 

(11.)  The  Cdveri  (Chaberis)  rises  in  Kurg,  flows  through 
Mysore,  forms  an  island  on  which  stands  Seringapatam, 
divides  Coimbator  from  Salem  ;  at  Carur,  turns  east,  forms 
the  island  of  Sirangam,  near  Trichinopoly ;  thence  is 
divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  northern  is  called 
the  Colleroon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Devikota ;  while 
the  other  splits  into  many  little  streams,  reaching  the  sea 
at  Negapatam  and  Tranquebar. 

The  Bhavani  (Bowani),  which  rises  in  the  Nilagiris,  is 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Caveri. 

(12.)  Lesser  rivers  are — 

(a.)  The  LUni  rises  near  Ajmir,  and  falls  into  the  Rann 
of  Katch.     This  is  a  salt  river. 

(6.)  The  Banass  rises  in  the  Aravulli  hills,  and  falls 
into  the  Rann  of  Katch. 
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INTRO   §  34. 


Tributaries  of 
the  Kishtna. 
(Ch.  xii   §  I.) 


Bhadra  —  ex- 
cellent. 
(Ch  v.  §  15.) 


The  Pennar. 


The  Pilar. 
—  Milk-river. 


The  Caveri. 
(Kdveri  or 
Cauvery.) 


(Ch.  xii.  §1.) 


The  Lflni. 
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The  Mii. 
The  Vaigai. 

The  Tambava- 
purni. 

The  Punftr. 
The  Qundigama. 
The  Sabinuiika. 
The  Brahmani. 
The  Bytiirni. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Rajputana. 


RijpAt&na, 


Imperial  Posses- 
sions in  RBjpu- 
tana. 

Independent 
States  of  Rajpil- 
tana. 


(c.)  The  Mdi  rises  in  Malwa,  near  Mandu,  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

(d.)  The  Vaigai  rises  in  the  Western  Ghats,  and  flows 
i  past  Madura  into  the  Gulf  of  Manar  near  Ramnad. 

(e.)  The  T&mbarapdrni  rises  in  the  Western  Ghats,  and 
flows  past  Palamcottah. 

(/. )  The  Pundr  (or  S.  Pennar)  rises  among  the  Nandi- 
drug  hills,  in  Mysore,  and  flows  into  the  sea  at  Cuddalor. 

(</.)  The  Gundigdma,  which  rises  in  the  ceded  districts, 
and  divides  the  N.  Carnatic  from  the  N.  Circars. 

(A.)  The  Sabmurika  rises  in  Bahar,  and  flows  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  near  Balasore. 

(i.)  The  Er&hmani  (or  Bahmini)  flows  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  near  the  Malutnadi. 

(j.)  The  Byturnt  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  near  Pt. 
Palmyras. 


§  35.  As  certain  parts  of  India  will  not  come  pro- 
minently and  separately  before  us  in  the  history,  we  give 
here  a  general  sketch  of  their  history  and  geography  for 
reference. 

These  are — (1)  Rajputana,  (2)  Ceylon,  (3)  The  lesser 
islands  on  the  Indian  coast. 


§  36.  R&jpiU&na.     (See  Intro.  I.  §  13.) 

A.  This  immense  district  is  divided  into  twenty  pro- 
vinces or  states. 

Of  these  (1)  Ajmir  and  (2)  Matrwarra  are  imperial 
possessions. 

Eighteen  are  separate  and  independent  states,  under 
British  protection. 

They  are — 


I.  Rajput  principalities. 
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Rajputana. 


1.  Mewar  or  Oudipur.    (Ch. 
iii.§6.) 
Jeypur. 

Mar  war  or  Jodhpur. 
Bundi.     (Ch.  v.  §  136.) 
Bikanir. 
Kota. 
Kerowli. 


II.  Jat  principalities. 

16.  Bhartpiir.      (Ch.    - 
137.) 


8.  Kishnagar. 

9.  Jeisalmir. 

10.  Ulwar. 

11.  Sirdhl.     (IntheS.W.) 

12.  Dungarpur. 

13.  Banswara. 

14.  Pertabghar. 

15.  Jhallawar. 


17.  Dholapur     or     Gohud. 
(Ch.  v.  §  137.) 


III.  Muhammedan  principality. 

18.  Tonk.     (Ch.  v.  §  153.) 

Bundi,  Kota,  and  Jhallawar  form  the  old  district  of 
Hardotl. 

B.  Rajputana  is  an  irregular  pentagon,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-east  by  Bhawalpur,  ffaridna,  Gurgdon, 
Muttra,  and  Agra ;  east  by  Sindia's  territory ;  south  by 
Holkar's  dominions,  the  Maht  Kanta,  the  ReAva  Kanta, 
Palanpur,  and  Gujarat ;  and  west  by  Sind. 

c.  The  hills  are — 

(a.)  The  Aravulli  chain,  running  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  dividing  the  province  into  two  portions.  This 
is  the  water-shed.  The  highest  peak  is  Mount  Abu,  which 
is  5800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  is  an  asylum, 
founded  by  the  late  Sir  H.  Lawrence  in  1854,  when  he  was 
agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  this  province,  for  soldiers' 
children.  In  these  hills  the  wild  tribes  of  Bhils  and 
Grassias,  who  live  by  plunder,  have  their  home. 

(6.)  There  are  also  sandstone  hills  in  various  parts  of 
Rajputana.     On  one  of  these  stands  Jodhpur. 

(c.)  The  Mokhundra  range,  the  pass  through  which  was 
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INTRO   §  36 


(Ch.  v  §  153.) 


Mu.r\r&r=Sand>j. 


Divisions  of  Rilj- 
pfit&mi. 


Tonk. 


To  the  N.E.  of 

Mulwi. 

Boundaries. 
(These  are  the 
old  names  for 
two  districts 
lying  to  the  S. 
of  the  Punjab.) 

Hills  of  Rajpu- 
tana. 
The  Ararullis. 

Mount  Abu. 


Mountain  Tribes. 


=  Yuddhapflr  =- 
City  of  war. 
The  Mokhundra 
Range. 
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Chambal. 
(The  Satnbut  of 
Arrian.) 


Tributaries  of 
the  Chambal. 


The  Dhun.l. 
The  I.fini. 


Lakes. 


(Yylon. 


History  of 
Ceylon, 

(Ch.  vii.  §  4.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


Raj  put  ana.    Ceylon. 


rendered  memorable  by  Monson's  retreat.     (Ch.  v.  §  137.) 
It  is  in  Haraotl 

D.  a.  The  river  Clmmbal  rises  between  Mandu  and 
Mhow,  enters  R.  at  Hingluzghur,  separates  Bundi  from 
Kota,  and  leaves  Jeypur,  Kerowli,  and  Dholapur  on  the 
west,  while  Sindia's  dominions  skirt  its  eastern  bank.  It 
falls  into  the  Jamna. 

Its  tributaries  are — the  (1)  Kali  Sind  (Ahu,  Newaj), 
(2)  Parbatti,  (3)  Banass. 

b.  The  Bamganga  and  its  tributary  the  Ghumbir.  This 
springs  from  the  hills  near  Jeypur,  and  flows  through 
Bhartpur  into  the  Jamna, 

c.  The  Dhund  rises  in  Jeypur. 

d.  The  Luni.  This  is  a  salt  river,  issues  from  the  Ajmir 
lake,  and  falls  into  the  Rami  of  Katch. 

E.  Splendid  artificial  lakes  are  found  in  this  district. 
The  finest  are  at  Rajnagar,  Sambhur,  and  Deybnr. 

F.  The  districts  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Ara- 
vulli  hills  are  mostly  desert,  with  a  few  interspersed  fertile 
spots.  The  eastern  and  central  portions  are  more  level, 
more  fertile,  and,  consequently,  more  populous. 

§  37.  (2.)  Ceylon  is  about  150  miles  from  Cape 
Comorin. 

From  Point  Pedro  (9°  46'  north)  to  Dondra  head  (5°  56' 
north)  is  about  270  miles.  Its  average  breadth  is  about 
100  miles.  The  highest  peak  of  its  inland  mountains  is 
600  feet.  It  was  originally  under  various  chieftains,  who 
were  all  subdued  by  the  king  of  Candy.  It  was  then 
conquered  by  the  Dutch  (a.d.  1603-1656).  From  them  it 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1796.  They  conquered  the 
whole  island  in  1819.  Its  proper  name  is  Singdla,  from 
whence  Ceylon.  Its  Sanskrit  name  is  Lanka.  The  Arabs 
called  it  Serendib.  The  antient  Romans  knew  it  by  the 
name  of  Taprobane  ( =  Dipu-Ravana,  Ravana's  island). 
Its  inhabitants  are  Sinhalese,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  Pdli, 
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Islands  connected  with  India. 


allied  to  antient  Sanskrit ;  Tamilians  from  the  Continent ; 
and  Indo-Portuguese.  The  Siugalese  are  mostly  Budd- 
hists. 

Its  chief  towns  are  Jaffna,  Colombo,  Trincomalee,  Point- 
de-Galle,  and  Candy.     It  is  a  Crown  colony. 

§  38.  The  other  lesser  islands,  connected  more  or  less 
with  India,  are — 

A.  The  Andamans  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  These  are 
two,  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Andaman.  The  inhabitants 
are  very  degraded.  These  islands  are  used  now  as  a  penal 
settlement.  Port  Blair  is  the  chief  settlement.  Port  Corn- 
wallis  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great  Andaman.  Barren 
Island  is  50  miles  east  of  the  Great  Andaman. 

B.  The  Nicobdr  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  These 
are  a  group  to  the  south  of  the  former.  Their  inhabitants 
are  very  savage.  A  valuable  species  of  cocoa-nut  is  brought 
from  them. 

c.  The  Laccadives  ( =  100,000  islets),  in  the  Arabian 
Sea,  about  75  miles  from  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The 
inhabitants  are  Moplas.  Coir  (the  cocoa-nut  fibre)  is 
exported  from  them  to  Cochin.  These  islands  are  British 
territory.  They  belonged  to  the  Bibi  of  Cannanur,  and 
were  annexed  in  1803.  They  were  discovered  by  Da 
Gama  in  his  first  voyage. 

D.  Maldives  ( =  Malaya  Islands),  in  the  Arabian  Sea, 
about  1200  in  number,  divided  into  seventeen  clusters 
called  Attollons.  They  are  inhabited  by  Arab  colonists. 
Their  chief  calls  himself  Sultan.    They  speak  Hindustani. 


IXTRO.  §  37,  33. 


(Ch.  i.  §11.) 
Towns  in  Ceylon. 


Lesser  Islands 

connected  with 

India. 

The  Andamans. 


Barreu  Island. 
The  Nicoburs. 


The  Laccadives. 


The  Maldives. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Summary  of  the  Work. 


III. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

§  39.  The  student  of  Indian  history  and  geography 
may  profitably  begin  by  taking  a  general  survey  of  the 
field  which  he  is  afterwards  to  examine  more  minutely. 
The  introductory  chapter  enables  him  to  do  this.  He  will 
then  notice — 

Firstly,   Wluit  has  been  stated  regarding  antient  India. 

This  includes  all  that  demands  our  attention  before  the 
time  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  a.d.  1000. 

In  this  division  of  the  subject  must  be  considered — 

i.  Hindu  legends  and  traditions.  To  this  may  be  added 
all  that  can  be  gleaned  from  purely  Hindu  sources. 

ii.  Information  gathered  from  European  sources. 

The  student  will  examine — 

Secondly,  The  history  of  India  from  the  earliest  ap- 
pearance of  the  Muhammedans  therein,  to  tlve  (so-called) 
first  battle  of  P&nipat,  a.d.  1526. 

This  includes  notices  of — 

i.  Muhammedans  before  the  Ghaznivides.  a.d.  711— 
977. 

ii.  The  Ghaznivides.     a.d.  977-1152. 

iii.  The  Lahor  Muhammedans,  and  especially  Muham- 
med  of  Ghor,  whose  slaves  founded  the  empire  of  which 
Delhi  became  tbe  capital. 

iv.  The  Muhammedan  power  in  Delhi,  from  Kutb-ud- 
din  to  Ibrahim  Lodi. 

The  next  grand  division  is — 
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Contents  of  the  History. 


Thirdly,  TJie  history  of  the  Mogul  Empire  from  a.d. 
1526,  the  first  battle  of  Pdnipat,  to  the  death  of  tlie  last 
Mogul  Emperor,  Muliammed  Baliddur,  a.d.  1859. 

The  student  must  consider — 

Fourthly,  The  history  of  the  Dakhan ;  and  especially 
the  rise,  revolutions,  mb-divisions,  and  struggles  of  the 
Muhammed an  powers  in  the  Daklian,  from  a.d.  1294, 
tJie  invasion  of  Alla-u-din  Khilji,  to  the  present  time. 

"We  come  to — 

Fifthly,  The  history  of  the  Mahrattas,  from  the  birth 
of  Sivaji,  a.d.  1627,  to  the  present  time. 

It  will  now  be  expedient  to  turn  to — 

Sixthly,  The  Portuguese  in  the  East,  from  a.d.  1498,  when 
Vasco-da-Gdma  landed  in  Calicut,  to  the  present  time. 
Of  lesser  importance  are — 

Seventhly,   The  other  European  Companies  who  strove 
to  obtain  a  share  in  the  Eastern  trade,  to  a.d.  1744. 
This  prepares  us  for — 

Eighthly,  The  rivalries  and  wars  of  the  French  and 
English  East  India  Companies,  to  the  surrender  of 
Pondicherry  to  tlie  English,  a.d.  1761. 

The  student  must  then  turn  to — 

Ninthly,  The  foundation  of  British  power  in  Bengdl, 
the  events  of  1765,  and  the  interval  to  the  appointment 
of  the  first  Governor-General. 

This  leads  to — 

Tenthly,  The  Governors-General  of  British  India,  from 
Warren  Hastings,  1774,  to  the  present  time. 

-    A  separate  chapter  must  be  given  to — 
Eleventhly,  The  history  of  tlie  Panjdb  ; 
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INTRO.  §  39. 


INTRODUCTION. 


General  Hints  for  Students. 


And  to — 
Twelfthly,  The  history  of  Mysore. 

Note. —  In  these  twelve  chapters  the  student's  attention  will  be 
directed  to  four  points  :— 

(1.)  Historical  facts,  which  must  be  distinctly  mastered,  and 
the  student  must  accustom  himself  to  re-state  them  in  his  own 
language. 

(2.)  Persons.  The  student  must  not  pass  over  any  person  of 
historical  importance,  without  obtaining  a  fair  view  of  his  entire 
history. 

(3.)  Places.  These  must  be  looked  for  on  the  map,  and  the 
foot-notes  studied. 

(4.)  Contemporary  events.  No  matter  of  Indian  history  is 
thoroughly  known  till  it  is  inseparably  connected  in  the  mind  with 
its  corresponding  event  in  European  history. 


AN  TIE  NT  INDIA. 


Hindu  Legends  and  Traditions. 
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CHAP.  I.  §  1,2. 


CHAPTER  I. 
ANTIENT   INDIA. 


From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  beginning  of  authentic  con- 
tinuous Indian  History  at  the  rise  of  the  Ghaznlvides. 


I.  Hindu  Legends  and  Traditions. 


§  1.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  history  of  India  no  uncertainty  of 
date  of  a  public  event  can  be  fixed  before  Alexander,  B.C.  j  h"^"1  In 
327  ;  and  no  connected  relation  of  the  national  transac- 
tions can  be  attempted  until  after  the  Muhammedan  con- 
quest, 1000-1024  a.d. 

§  2.  The   most   antient  Hindu  books  are  the    Vedas,   The  vedas. 
written  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  Hindus,  the  Sanskrit, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  arranged  in  their  present  form 
about  1400  years  B.C.     [The  Exodus  from  Egypt,  1491.]   DateB.c.  14 
The  Vedic  system  of  religion,  consisting  mainly  of  the  j  The  Vedic 
worship  of  the  personified  elements,  is  now  entirely  ob-  system- 
solete  in  India. 

The  Sanskrit  is  the  most  copious  and  refined  of  all  Sanskrit, 
languages.     It  contains  a  vast  store  of  interesting  and 
valuable  literature,  proving  that  the  antient  Hindus  were 
not  interior  even  to  the  Greeks  in  mental  powers.    / 

j- ! 
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CHAP.  I.  §3,  4. 


The  Institutes 
of  Menu  (Manu). 
(Manava- 
D'harma- 
Sdstra.) 


Facts  tobe  gained 
from  Menu. 
Castes. 


The  Twice-born. 


Common  Origin 
of  Races  in  Ku 
rojie  and  India. 

Indo-Germanic 
Languages. 


Changes  in 

Castes. 


Brahmans. 


Vedic  Religion. 


Village  Commu- 
nities. 


ANTIENT  INDIA. 


Menu.    Castes. 


§  3.  The  next  work  of  consequence  is  the  Institutes  of 
Menu,  the  lawgiver.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of 
Hindu  society  at  the  time  he  wrote,  which  is  variously- 
dated  from  b.c.  900  to  B.C.  300.  But  the  materials  are 
older  than  the  work  itself ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  mainly  the  state  of  things  in  India  eight  centuries 
before  the  Christian  sera. 

§  4.  In  connection  with  Menu  may  be  noted — 

(1.)  The  division  into  the  four  castes  of  Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  Sudras ;  or  the  sacerdotal,  the 
military,  the  industrial,  and  the  servile  classes. 

(2.)  The  three  first  classes  are  called  "  twice-born  "  (a 
title  given  to  all  who  have  been  invested  with  the  sacred 
thread),  and  were  evidently  conquerors  from  Central  Asia, 
while  the  Sudras  were  a  conquered  race. 

(3.)  The  proved  philological  fact  of  the  common  origin 
of  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Slavonic,  and 
Celtic  languages  seems  to  show  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
various  tribes  of  men,  who  use  dialects  belonging  to  this 
great  family  of  languages,  have  spread  abroad  from  some 
central  home,  whence  the  twice-born  found  their  way  as 
immigrant  conquerors  into  Hindustan.  The  original  in- 
habitants were,  for  the  most  part,  driven  into  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  now  dwell. 

(4.)  This  antient  system  of  caste  has  been  much  changed. 
There  are  more  than  150  different  castes  in  India  at  this 
time. 

Of  the  antient  castes  the  Brahmans  alone  remain,  and 
they  have  departed  in  many  essential  respects  from  the 
rules  and  practices  of  their  forefathers. 

(5.)  The  religion  of  Menu  is  mainly  Vedic,  and  essen- 
tially different  from  Modern  Hinduism ;  in  this,  and  in 
every  other  respect,  the  Hindus  having  deteriorated  since 
the  days  of  Menu. 

(6.)  In  one  respect  the  Hindu  social  system  has  been 
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little  altered  since  the  days  of  Menu.  The  village  com- 
munities, forming  little  republics,  still  exist,  and  manage 
their  own  affairs  as  far  as  they  are  permitted,  having  rude 
municipal  institutions,  effectual  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment and  protection. 

These  townships  are  under  Headmen,  who  are  supposed 
to  possess  the  confidence  of  both  the  Government  and  the 
people,  and  who  hold  a  portion  of  land  from  the  Govern- 
ment, while  they  also  receive  fees  from  the  people. 

Besides  the  headman  there  are  an  accountant,  a  watch- 
man, a  money-changer,  a  smith,  a  barber,  and  other  func- 
tionaries, who  receive  payment  from  the  village  revenues. 

§  5.  The  first  notice  we  have  of  the  Hindus  in  Hindustan 
is  a  passage  in  Menu,  in  which  two  tracts  of  country,  called 
Brahrndvarta  and  Brahmarshidesa,  are  spoken  of  as  the 
early  residences  of  the  people. 

The  Brahmdvarta  is  the  tract  between  the  Saraswati  and 
Caggar  rivers,  about  100  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Delhi  The 
Brahmdrshidisa  is  the  country  to  the  east  of  this,  up  to 
the  Jamna,  and  all  to  the  north,  including  North  Bahar. 
Here  dwelt  the  antient  princes  and  sages  of  Hindu  myth- 
ology. Here  was  the  magnificent  Sanskrit  language  per- 
fected.    Here  the  decimal  notation  was  invented. 

§  6.  The  Puranas  (antient  mythological  works)  begin 
with  Oudh  (Ayodhya),  whence  the  princes  of  the  Solar  and 
Lunar  dynasties  sprang.  The  former  were  supported  by 
the  Brahmans  and  the  latter  by  the  Kshetriyas. 

Rama,  whose  history  has  doubtless  a  foundation  in  fact, 
is  the  great  hero  of  the  Solar  race.  His  story  is  told  in 
the  lidmdyana,  an  epic  of  which  versions  exist  in  all  the 
languages  of  India.  He  invaded  the  Dakhan,  which  he 
found  filled  with  monkeys,  i.e.,  with  Gonds,  Koles,  Khonds, 
and  other  uncivilised  aborigines,  by  whose  aid  he  con- 
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quered  Lanka  or  Ceylon.     (Perhaps  B.C.  1200.)     Traces  of 
this  expedition  exist. 

His  kingdom  probably  merged  in  that  of  which,  in  later 
days,  Kanouj  was  the  capital.  Sixty  princes  of  his  race 
are  enumerated. 

§  7.  The  Maha  Bharata  is  a  legend  of  the  Lunar 
dynasty.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  war  between  the 
kindred  families  of  the  PdncMs  and  Kurus,  assisted  by 
many  tribes,  speaking  different  languages,  for  the  territory 
of  HastlnapHra.  Krishna,  now  worshipped  as  an  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu,  was  an  ally  of  the  Pandus.  He  had 
founded  a  principality  in  Gujarat.  This  war  was  fought 
probably  from  1400  to  1300  B.C.  The  great  battle  was 
fought  at  Taneshwar,  30  miles  west  of  Delhi. 

The  successors  of  the  Pandus  seem  to  have  reigned  in 
Delhi,  the  antient  name  of  which  was  Indraprashta. 
Twenty-nine  of  these  are  mentioned  in  legendary  histories. 

§  8.  In  the  Maha  Bharata  mention  is  made  of  the  king 
of  Jfagadha,  or  Bahar. 

He  was  the  head  of  many  chieftains. 

(1.)  SahdcUva  was  king  at  the  time  of  the  war. 

(2.)  The  thirty-fifth  in  succession  from  him  was  Ajata- 
Satru,  in  whose  reign  flourished  Sakya  or  Gotama,  the 
founder  of  Buddhism,  the  most  widely-extended  religion 
in  the  world.     His  death  probably  took  place  in  b.c.  543. 

(3.)  The  sixth  king  from  Ajata-Satru  was  Nanda. 

(4.)  The  ninth  from  Nanda  was  Chandragupta,  called 
Sandracottus  by  the  Greeks.     (§  20.) 

(5.)  The  third  from  Chandragupta  was  the  famous 
patron  of  Buddhism,  As6ka  (b.c.  260-220),  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Piyadasi  (=  beloved  of  the  gods).  Edicts  of 
his,  favouring  Buddhism,  have  been  found  sculptured  on 
rocks  in  Cuttack,  Gujarat,  and  elsewhere. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  are— (1)  At  Girnar,  near  JQnaghar;  (2)  At 
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Kapur-di-Giri,  near  Peshawar ;  (3)  At  Dhauli,  in  Orissa ;  and  (4)  On  Laths  or 
pillars  at  Delhi  and  Allahabad. 

Under  these  kings,  Magadha  rose  to  great  eminence. 
Splendid  roads  ran  across  the  country  from  Palibothra 
(probably  on  the  site  of,  or  not  far  from,  the  modern  Patna) 
to  the  Indus  and  to  Broach.  Maritime  expeditions  intro- 
duced the  Hindu  religion  into  Java  in  B.C.  75. 

§  9.  The  sera  of  Vikramaditya,  King  of  Oujein  in  MalwS,, 
is  B.C.  57  ;  and  that  of  Salivahana,  whose  capital  was 
Paithun  on  the  Godavari,  is  a.d.  78.     (§  23.) 

The  former  is  current  in  Hindustan,  and  the  latter  in  the 
Dakhan.  The  Hindu  legends  tell  us  that,  about  two  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  sera,  a  race  called  the  Agnikulas 
(  =  tlie  generation  of  fire)  arose  to  fight  against  the  Buddhists. 
Of  these  the  Pramaras  were  the  chief.  They  propagated 
Hinduism  far  and  wide.  The  Buddhists  retreated  to 
Ceylon.  From  the  Priknara  (contracted  to  Puar)  sprang 
Vikramaditya. 

§  10.  The  present  Hindu  religion,  or  the  aggregate  of 
the  religions  which  go  under  the  name  of  Hinduism, 
mainly  sprang  from  the  Puranas  and  other  poetical  works 
we  have  mentioned. 

Three  gods,  Brahma  the  Creator,  Siva  the  destroyer, 
and  Vishnu  the  preserver,  are  acknowledged,  though  the 
worship  of  Brahma  is  almost  unknown. 

Deified  heroes,  such  as  Ptama  and  Krishna,  are  wor- 
shipped as  incarnations  of  Vishnu.  The  wives,  concubines, 
attendants,  children,  and  even  vehicles  of  these  gods  and 
demi-gods  are  worshipped.  Thus  333,000,000  of  beings 
are  included  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon. 

Demon  worship,  the  remains  of  the  Scythic  religion  of 
the  aborigines,  still  prevails  very  extensively,  and  has  even 
invaded  the  Brahmanical  systems. 
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The  religions  of  the  Buddhists  and  Jains  have  been  at 
times  extensively  prevalent. 

§  11.  Buddhism  originated  in  S.  Bahar  at  Gaya  (Gya). 
Its  founder  was  Gotama,  who  died  543  B.C.  It  rejected 
Brahmanism  and  caste,  and  in  the  reign  of  Asoka  (§  8)  was 
triumphant  throughout  Hindustan.  It  spread  into  Ceylon 
about  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  afterwards 
into  Tibet  and  China,  (a.d.  65.)  The  Brahmans  after  a 
long  struggle  succeeded  in  expelling  it  from  India  before 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Its  greatest  opponent  in 
the  Dakhan  was  Sanhara  Achdrya,  who  flourished  in  the 
eight  or  ninth  century  a.d.  The  magnificent  cave  temples 
evacuated  by  the  Buddhists  were  afterwards  in  many  cases, 
as  at  Ellora,  taken  possession  of  by  the  Brahmans  and  filled 
with  sculptures  of  their  own. 

§  12.  The  Jain  system  is  midway  between  the  pseudo- 
spiritual  Buddhism  and  the  grossly  material  Brahmanism. 
The  Jains  retain  caste,  and  acknowledge  the  whole  Hindu 
Pantheon,  but  regard  certain  saints,  called  Ttrthankdraa 
(  =  those  who  by  ascetic  practices  have  crossed  the  ocean  of 
human  existence),  as  superior  to  the  gods. 

This  system  originated  about  600  a.d.,  and  declined 
after  1200  a.d.  It  chiefly  prevailed  in  the  South  and  in 
Gujarat.  Jains  abound  still  in  Gujarat  and  in  Kanara. 
They  have  always  been  a  learned  people.  Tamil  literature 
owes  to  them  its  finest  compositions.  Jain  authors  were 
the  real  refiners  of  that  exquisite  language.  They  were 
much  persecuted  in  Madura,  and  finally  rooted  out  from 
there  by  KUna  Pdndiyon,  their  leaders  being  impaled, 
probably  in  the  eleventh  century. 

§  13.  The  chief  Sanskrit  works  have  been  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  sections.  There  are,  however,  an  innumer- 
able host  of  important  compositions  extant  in  Sanskrit  in 
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almost  every  department  of  literature,  especially  excelling 
in  whatever  can  be  evolved  by  contemplation. 

Indian  civilisation  was  very  antient,  and  of  a  high,  order. 

The  dramas  still  existing  are  about  sixty.  Of  these  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  Sakontala  of  Kalidasa  (the  Hindu 
Virgil),  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  great  epics  are  the  Ramayana  and  the  MaM  Bha- 
rata.     (§  6,  7.) 

§  14.  The  Purdnas  are  inexhaustible  storehouses  of 
mythological  lore.  They  are  the  sources  of  the  popular 
religion  of  India. 

§  15.  The  Hindus  have  ever  been  addicted  to  the  study 
of  Philosophy,  and  six  systems  are  enumerated,  which 
were  recognised  by  the  Hindus,  though  more  or  less  incon- 
sistent with  their  religious  tenets.  These  systems,  greatly 
modified  by  Western  influences,  still  possess  great  power 
over  the  minds  of  the  people  in  all^  parts  of  the  land. 

In  these  are  discussed,  with  great  subtlety,  most  of  the 
metaphysical  questions  which  have  exercised  the  intellect  of 
the  philosophers  of  antient  Greece  and  of  modern  Europe. 

Of  these  systems  the  VSdauta,  which  is  a  system  of 
Pantheism  in  its  modern  form,  teaches  that  there  is  really 
nothing  existing  but  the  Supreme,  and  that  all  souls  are 
finally  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Divine  essence.  This  is 
the  only  philosophy  which  exercises  much  practical  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  at  the  present  time. 


II.  Information  regarding  India  from  European 
Sources. 

§  16.  The  references  in  antient  writers  to  India  are 
vague.  Solomon's  apes,  peacocks,  and  ivory  came  prob- 
ably from  Ceylon.    Hindu  merchants  in  very  antient  times 
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sailed  westwards,  and  the  harbours  of  the  Malabar  Coast 
and  of  Ceylon  were  crowded  with  vessels  from  the  west ; 
but  we  have  no  authentic  details  of  those  times.  The 
conquest  of  India  by  Bacchus  is  mere  poetical  fable.  The 
expeditions  of  Semiramis  have  no  authentic  foundation. 

§  17.  Sesostris. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  confidence  should  be 
placed  in  the  account  given  us  by  Diodorus  Siculus  of  the 
conquests  of  Sesostiis.  He  was  a  king  of  Egypt  in  1308 
B.C.  Aiming  at  universal  empire,  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 
400  ships,  which  conquered  all  the  regions  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  India. 

Meanwhile,  he  himself  led  an  army  by  land  across  the 
Ganges  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  His  conquests,  even  if  real, 
had  no  permanent  result. 

§  18.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.     b.c.  518-485. 

Raised  to  the  throne  of  Persia  by  chance  or  artifice,  he 
was  a  worthy  ruler.  He  conquered  Eastern  Kabul,  the 
Pan  jab,  and  part  of  Sind.  He  aimed  at  something  more 
than  mere  conquest :  he  desired  to  fuse  the  conquered 
provinces  into  one  homogeneous  empire.  He  divided  his 
empire  into  twenty  Satrapies,  of  which  India  was  one. 
The  Indian  tribute  is  said  to  have  been  paid  in  gold,  and 
to  have  amounted  to  £1,290,000  sterling — a  sum  equal  to 
2-5ths  of  the  whole  tribute  paid  by  the  other  nineteen. 

Darius  contented  himself  with  the  conquest  of  the  Pan- 
jab  ;  but  under  his  direction,  Skylax,  his  admiral,  explored 
the  Indus,  sailing  down  the  stream  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
round  Arabia,  up  the  Red  Sea,  to  Egypt. 

§  19.  Alexander  the  Great,  the  conqueror  of  Persia, 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Darius,  passed  on  towards 
India,  ever  the  goal  of  each  conqueror,  whose  wealth  was 
to  recompense  the  soldier  for  all  his  toils.     In  330  B.C.,  he 
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founded  the  important  frontier  city  of  Herat,  and  wintered 
at  "  Alexandria  apud  Caucasum,"  probably  Beghram,  near 
Kabul.     He  then  founded  the  Bactrian  kingdom. 

After  three  years  spent  in  these  Scythic  regions,  he 
passed  through  the  Khyber  Pass,  crossed  the  Indus  at 
Attock  in  April  327  b.c,  and  encountered  and  defeated 
Porus  at  Gujarat  on  the  bank  of  the  Jhilam,  on  the  spot 
where  the  Sikhs  sustained  their  last  crushing  defeat.  (Ch. 
xi.  §  42,  43.) 

Taxiles,  who  ruled  over  the  country  from  the  Indus  to 
the  Jhilam,  seems  to  have  aided  Alexander. 

Porus,  too,  whom  Alexander  treated  generously,  became 
his  faithful  ally. 

From  thence  he  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Satlaj, 
being  intent  upon  the  conquest  of  Magadha,  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  whose  capital,  Palibothra,  he  had  heard.  But 
his  soldiers  refused  to  advance,  and  with  deep  sorrow  and 
mortification  he  again  turned  his  face  towards  Greece. 
His  first  care  was  to  construct  a  fleet  to  convey  his  troops 
down  the  Satlaj  to  the  Indus,  and  thus  home.  But  first 
he  erected  twelve  huge  altars,  on  which  he  offered  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods  for  his  victories.  The  army  then  em- 
barked with  due  libations  to  the  river,  and  sailed  down  the 
stream  with  extraordinary  pomp. 

At  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  was  an  antient  city 
called  Patala,  whose  site  cannot  be  verified.  The  Raja  of 
this  region  treated  Alexander  with  kindness,  and  he  re- 
mained there  for  some  time.  He  then  left  his  Admiral 
Nearchus  to  proceed  by  sea,  while  he  himself  with  a  part 
of  the  army  marched  back  through  Beltichistan.  Nearchus 
sailed  on  the  9th  September  326  B.C.,  and  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  after  a  voyage  which  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  antient  history.  He 
joined  Alexander,  who  died  in  323  at  Babylon. 

Alexander's  views  were  enlarged.  Added  to  his  won- 
derful military  genius  was  a  wish  to  connect  all  nations 
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by  the  ties  of  commerce  and  mutual  self-interest.  His 
conquest  of  India,  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  complete 
it,  would  doubtless  have  been  a  great  benefit. 

This  was  the  period  when  the  Hindus  had  reached  their 
highest  point  of  cultivation. 

§  20.  The  Bactrian  kingdom  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
fell  to  Seleucus,  one  of  his  ablest  generals,  who  became 
King  of  Syria.  Chandragupta  was  then  King  of  Magadha, 
having  taken  Pdtaliputra  (Palibothra)  from  the  Raja  of  the 
Prasii.  (§  8.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  illegitimate  son 
of  the  preceding  king,  by  a  woman  of  the  barber  caste,  and 
to  have  possessed  extraordinary  ability  and  energy.  Against 
him  Seleucus  marched,  and  a  great  battle  was  fought,  with 
what  issue  is  uncertain ;  but  a  treaty  was  made,  and  Seleu- 
cus gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Indian  king,  and 
gave  up  to  him  the  provinces  east  of  the  Indus  for  a  subsidy 
of  fifty  elephants. 

Megasthenes  was  appointed  the  Greek  ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  Palibothra.  He  has  given  full  accounts  of  the 
state  of  India  at  that  time.  The  stories  of  the  grandeur 
of  Chandragupta,  of  his  army,  and  of  his  capital,  are 
incredible. 

The  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  fell  under  a  Tatar  tribe 
from  Transoxiana  about  B.C.  126.  Numerous  coins  be- 
longing to  these  kings  have  been  found  in  the  Panjab  and 
in  the  Trans-Indus  provinces. 

§  21.  The  family  of  (Sandracottus)  Chandragupta  re- 
tained the  kingdom  for  ten  generations,  and  were  followed 
by  three  Sudra  dynasties,  the  last  of  which,  the  Andhras, 
ended  in  a.d.  436.     (§  8.) 

§  22.  In  Bengal,  a  dynasty  of  Pala  kings  was  followed 
by  one  of  Senas,  which  last  was  subverted  by  the  Muham- 
medans  in  a.d.  1203.     They  are  said  to  have  reigned  over 


AN  TIE  NT  INDIA. 


Dynastic  Changes. 


great  part  of  India.  But  there  were  contemporary  dynas- 
ties reigning  in  Kanouj,  Delhi,  Ajuilr,  Mewar,  and  Gujarat, 
of  which  little  is  known  certainly. 


§  23.  We  come  then  to  Vikramaditya  in  Oujein  (§  9), 
whose  successor  after  many  generations  was  Raja  Bhoja 
(from  whom  Bh6pal  takes  its  name),  who  reigned  till  about 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 


§  24.  The  grandson  of  Bhoja  was  conquered  by  the  Raja 
of  Gujarat.  But  Malwa  recovered  its  independence,  and 
was  finally  subdued  by  the  Muhammedans  in  a.d.  1231. 
(Ch.  ii.  §  23.) 

§  25.  Gujarat  in  the  second  century  had  a  Rajput  dy- 
nasty called  the  Balabhi  princes,  who  at  length  emigrated 
in  a.d.  594,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Mewar.  They 
are  thought  to  have  been  driven  out  by  Persians  under 
ISToushirvan  (a.d.  531-579).     (Comp.  ch.  iii.  §  6,  12.) 

§  26.  The  Chauras,  also  Rajput's,  succeeded  in  Gujarat. 
Their  capital  was  Anhalwara,  now  Paithun  (a.d.  74G-931). 
To  these  succeeded  the  Salonkas,  who  were  finally  subdued 
by  Alla-ud-din-Khilji  in  a.d.  1297.     (Ch.  ii.  §  16.) 

§  27.  In  Kanouj,  the  Rathors  obtained  power  in  a.d. 
470,  and  retained  it  till  subdued  by  the  Mussulmans  in 
a.d.  1193.  (Ch.  ii.  §  16.)  The  Rathors  founded  the  pre- 
sent dynasty  of  Marwar. 


§  28.  The  following  table  will  assist  the  memory 
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CIIAP.I.§23-28. 


Oujein  or  Ojeiii. 


Matwi. 


Gujarat. 
The  Balabhis. 


The  Chauras. 


The  Rathors. 
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CHAP.  I. §28, 29. 


ANTIENT  INDIA. 


Table  of  Places  having  different  Names. 


ANTIENT  HINDO  STATES. 


1  Maoadha,  I. 

§  19-21. 

2  Malwa,  I. 

§  9,  24. 

3  Gujarat 

Balabhis.     Chanras.     §  20. 

4  Mewar,  I. 

§25. 

5  Kanouj 

Rath6rs.     Ch.  II.  §  16,  17. 

6  Benares 

Subverted  1193. 

7    MlTHILA 

Kingdom  of  Rama.     Oudh. 

8  Delhi 

Subverted  1195.  a.d. 

9  Ajmxr 

Do.           do. 

10  Marwar 

The  Rathdrs.     §  27. 

11    SlND 

Conquered  by  Muhammed  of  Ghor. 

12  Cashmir 

Ch.  XI.  §  7. 

13  Pandya  kingdom  of  Madura. 

Ch.  IV.  §  5,  6. 

14  Chola  of  Kanchipuram 

Ch.  IV.  §  7. 

15  Qera  of  Travancore 

Ch.  IV.  §  8. 

16  Balala  of  Dwara  Samddra. 

Ch.  XII.  §  2. 

17  Warangal 

Ch.  IV.  §  12. 

18  Paithun — Sa.liva.hana 

Ch.  IV.  §  94. 

TABLE  OF  PLACES  HAVING  DIFFERENT  NAMES. 


§  29.  The  following  Table  will  be  of  use  to  the  Student : — 


Allahabad 

S.  Prayag  =  confluence. 

Amu  R. 

Oxua. 

Bahar,  South 

Magadha 

§8. 

North  with  Oudh . . . 

Mithila. 

( 

Alex,  marched  through  it 

BeluchistAn 

Gedrosia 

1 

towards  the  close  of  the 
summer  of  325  B.C. 

Bias  R  (Beas) 

Hyphasis,  Hypanis. 

Broach,  Baroch,  Baruch  . . . 

Baryagaza 

{ 

In  the  Periplus.  Ch.  IV. 
§  14. 

Barceldr 

Tyndis 

Periplus. 

Ceylon 

S.  Lanka,  an.  Taprobane 

Ch.  I.  §  6. 

Cochin 

Colchi 

The  Periplus. 

Chinab  R. 

Acesines. 

Delhi 

Indraprashta. 

Jamna  R. 

Erranoboas. 

ANTIENT  INDIA. 


Table  of  Places  having  different  Names. 
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CHAP.  I.  §29. 


Jhilam  R. 

Hydaspes. 

Herat 

Artachoana. 

Himalaya  M. 

S.  Himavat. 

Hindustan 

S.  Bharata  Varsha. 

Hindustan  proper 

(S.  Madbya  Dosa  (  —  mid- 
\     die  region). 

Hugll  (Hooghly) 

Magnum  Ostium. 

Kabul — River 

Cophenes. 

Kanouj  (Canouje) 

Kanyakubja. 

Mangalore 

Musiris 

Tbe  Periplus. 

Masulipatam 

Mesolia 

Do. 

Nelisuram 

Nelkunda 

Do. 

Oudh 

Ayodbya,  or  KOshala. 

Oudh,  and   part  of 
Lower  Doab 

the/ 

S.  Panchaba. 

Paitan  (Paithin,  Pyetun)... 

Plintbana  (?) 

In  the  Periplus. 

Pattan 

Anhalwara 

"{ 

Antient     capital    of    Gu- 
jarat.    Cb.  I.  §  26. 

Palibothra 

S.  Pataliputra  (Patna  ?). 

Ravi  R. 

Hydraotes. 

Satlaj  R. 

Hysudrus. 

Satpura  Hills 

S.  Injadrt. 

Soliman  M. 

Imaus  Mons. 
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CHAP.  II.  §  1-3. 
A.D.  1001. 


Struggles  of 
II imlfis  against 
Muhammedans. 
1001-1740. 


Afgans  followed 
by  Tatars. 


afgAn  D  YNASTIES. 


The  Afgans. 


CHAPTER   II. 


The  History  of  the  various  Afgan  Dynasties  that  ruled  in 
India  till  the  time  of  Baber,  1526. 


§  1.  From  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
of  the  Christian  sera  the  history  of  India  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  struggles  of  the  Hindu  races  against  Muhammedan 
conquerors  of  various  tribes.  This  period  lasted  about 
750  years  (from  1001  to  1740)  :  from  the  first  expedition 
of  Muhammed  of  Ghazni  to  the  taking  of  Delhi  by  Nadir 
Shah. 

§  2.  The  general  name  Afg&m  (  =  Pathan)  may  be  given 
to  the  Muhammedan  invaders  and  rulers  of  Northern  India 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Mogul  (or  Mongul)  domi- 
nion by  Baber  in  a.d.  1526.  Of  these  there  were  many 
dynasties.  Their  history  is  given  in  this  chapter.  The 
name  Afgan  was  given  to  the  various  warlike  tribes  inhab- 
iting the  mountains  of  Ghor  and  other  districts  bordering 
on  Kabul  and  Persia.  They  were  originally  fire-worshippers, 
and  then  converts  to  Muhammedanism. 

§  3.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  this  portion  of  In- 
dian history : — 


Tt   7/i/,'/-. 


London   Jvlvi  Githhhui'   .(■  .'■'■'> 


afgAn  d  ynasties. 


Afgan  Dynasties. 
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CHAP.  II.  §  3. 


II. 


III. 


Introductory  :    the  birth  of 
Muhanimed 

Hijra,  or  flight  to  Medina — 
Conquest  of  Persia 


First  appearance  of  Muham- 
medans  in  India,  under 

(I.)  Mohalib 

(II.)  Muhammed  Kasim     ... 
Invades  Sind 

The  Muhamtnedans  expelled 
from  India 


The  GHAZNiviDEs. 

Alptegin,  a  Turkl  slave,  Mu- 
hammedan  governor  of  Khora- 
san,  being  deprived  of  his 
government,  flees  to  Ghazni, 
where  he  makes  himself  inde- 
pendent 

Sabuktegin,  son-in-law  of 
Alptegin,  succeeds 

Jeipal,  King  of  Lakdr,  and 
probably  Rajput  King  of  Delhi, 
attacks  Sabuktegin  and  is  de- 
feated. The  Muhammedan 
dominion  is  extended  to  the 
Indus 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  son  of 
Sabuktegin,  succeeds 

His  twelve  expeditions  into 
India 


569 


622 
632 


664 

711 
711 


750 


Contemporary  Events. 


Justinian  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, 527-565. 

Edwin  V.  Bretwalda  slain  by 
Penda,  633. 

Tarik  landed  atGibraltar,711. 
Battle  of  Xeres,  and  death  of 
Roderic,  712. 


1   of  ! 
(   A.D 


The  Muhammedan  conquest 
Spain  by  Tarik  and  Musa, 
713,  714. 


961 
977 


978 

997 

1001 

to 

1024 


Charles  Martel's  overthrow  of 
the  Saracens,  between  Poictiers 
and  Tours,  732  A.D. 

Charlemagne,  800. 

Alfred  the  Great,  871-900. 


King  Edgar,  959-965. 


Hugh  Capet,  987-996. 


Massacre  of  Danes,  1002. 
Danish  kings  in  Britain  :  1013 
to  1042. 
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CHAP.  II.  §  3. 

Afgan  Dynasties. 

A.D. 

CoNTEMI>OUAKY  EVENTS. 

In  the  tenth  of  these,  Labor 

and  ita  territory  were   perma- 

nently annexed  to  the  Ghazni- 

vide  dominions 

1022 

Canute  the  Great,  1016-1035. 

Death  of  Mahmud 

1030  -j 

Macbeth    murders   Duncan, 
1039. 

Muhammed  succeeds,  and  is 

dethroned  by  Masaud  I. 

1030 

The  Norman  Conquest,  1066. 

Beiram 

1118 

The  Crusades,  1095  to  1270. 

Ghaznt  sacked  and  burnt  by 

Alla-ud-din  Ghdri 

1152 

Henry  II.,  the   first  of   the 
Plantagenets,  1154-1189. 

IV. 

The  Gh6rians. 

Muhammed   Gh6rt,  or  Sha- 

)    1153    ( 

Constitutions  of   Clarendon, 

hab-ud-dtn,    invades    India  re- 

\    t0     1 

1164.       Conquest  of    Ireland, 

peatedly,  till  his  death 

)  i2oe  ( 

1172.    John,  1199-1216. 

V. 

The  Slave  Kings. 

(I.)  Kutb-ud-din,  the  first  in- 
dependent Muhammedan  ruler 

in  Delhi 

1206 

(II.)  Aram 

1210 

(III.)  Altamish 

1211 

Irruption  of  the  Mo(n)guls. 

1217 

Magna  Charta,  1215. 
Henry  III.,  1216-1272. 

(IV.)  Rukn-ud-dln 

1236 

(V.)  Sultana  Rezia 

1236 

(VI.)  Beiram 

1239 

(VII.)  Masaud  III. 

1241 

(VIII.)  Nasir-ud-din  Mahmud 

1246 

(IX.)  Balban  (Balin) 

1266 

The  first  regular  Parliament, 
1265. 

(X.)  KeiKobad 

1286 

Conquest  of  Wales,  1283. 

Slain     by    Jelal-ud-din 

Khilji 

1288 

Edward  I.,  1272-1307. 

afgAn  d  yn as  ties. 
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CHAP.  II.  §  3. 

AD. 

Contemporary  Events. 

VI. 

House  of  KhiljI 
(a  tribe  of  Tatars  or  Tartars). 

(1.)  Jelal-ud-din  Khiljl   (Fe- 

roz  Shah) 

1288 

His  nephew,  Alla-ud-din,  in- 

vades the  Dakhan 

1294 

Edward  II.,  1307-1327. 

(II.)  Assassinates    his  uncle 

and  succeeds  him 

1295 

Death  of  Wallace,  1303. 

(III.)  Mubarik  Khiljl 

1317 

Battle  of  Bannockburn,  1314. 

VII. 

House  op  Tughlak. 

(I.)  Gheiaz-ud-dln Tughlak... 

1321 

Edward  III.,  1327-1377. 

Conquest  of  Warangal 

1323 

(II.)  Juna  Khan  (Sultan  Mu- 

hammed  III.) 

1325 

Vijaya-nagar          (Bljanagar) 

founded,     and    Hindu    power 

restored 

1344 

Battle  of  Cressy,  1346. 

Foundation  of  the  Bdhmiut 

dynasty  of  Kulb&rga 

1347 

Rienzi,  1347-1354. 

(III.)  Feroz  Tughlak 

1351 

Battle  of  Poictiers,  1356. 

(IV.)    Gheiaz-ud-din     Tugh- 

lak II. 

1389 

(V.)  Abtlbekr  Tughlak 

1389 

(VI.)  Nasir-ud-din  Tughlak.. 

1394 

(VII.)  Muhammed  Tughlak 

1412 

Dismemberment  of  the  em- 
pire.    Union  of  Calmar,  1397. 
Usurpation  of  Henry  IV,  1399. 

Tamerlane  takes  Delhi. 

1398 

VIII. 

The  Seiads. 

[Doulat  Khan  Lodl 

1412] 

(I.)  Khizr  Khan 

1414 

Agincourt,  1415. 

(II.)  Mubarik 

1421 

(III.)  Muhammed 

1435 

(IV.)  Alla-ud-din 

1444 

5° 

afgAn  DYNASTIES. 

CHAP.  II.  §  4,  5. 

Afgan  Dynasties. 

A.D. 

Contemporary  Events. 

IX. 

The  House  op  L6dI. 

(I.)  Behlul  L6di 
(II.)  Sikander  Lddl 
Vasco    da   Gama    lands    in 
Calicut 
(III.)  Ibrahim  Lddl 

First  Battle  of  Panipat. 

1450 
to 
1526 
1450 
1488 

1498 
1518 

1526 

The  first  Portuguese  Viceroy, 
1505. 
House  of  Tudor,  1485-1603. 

Bosworth  field,  1485. 

Henry  VIII.,  1309-1547. 
Death     of    Ximenes,     1517. 
Battle  of  Pavia,  1525. 
Death  of  Wolsey,  1530. 

The  First  Inva- 
sion of  India  by 
Muhammed 
Kasim,  711. 

Sind. 

Kusini's  Death. 

The  Rise  of  the 
Ghainivides. 

§  4.  Beyond  merely  piratical  expeditions,  which  reached 
Multan  in  G64,  there  was  no  systematic  Mussulman  inva- 
sion  of  India  till  the  time  of  the  Khalif  Walid,  when 
Muhammed   Kasim,  nephew  of  the  Governor  of  Basra 
(Bussora),  landed  at  Dewal,  a  city  somewhere  near  the 
modern  Karachi,   and,  after   many    severe  engagements, 
conquered  the  whole  of  Sind.     His  attempt  to  conquer 
Hindustan  is  said  to  have  been  frustrated  by  Bappu,  the 
Rajput  of  Chitor,  from  whom  the  Ranas  of  Oudipur  trace 
their  descent.     His  career  was  cut  short,  it  is  said,  by  a 
Hindu  princess,  who  brought  against  him  a  false  accusa- 
tion, that  cost  him  his  life.     From  that  time  the  Muham- 
medan  sway  in  Sind  seems  to  have  been  merely  nominal 
for  five  hundred  years. 

Note.  —  In  664  there  was  a  powerful  dynasty  in  Sind,  whoso  capital  was 
AlOr  :  its  ruins  are  near  Sukkur. 

§  5.  We  now  come  to  the  race  which  effected  the  per- 
manent conquest  of  a  great  part  of  Hindustan.     A  dynasty 
of  Tatars  called  the  Samanis,  ruled  in  Khorasan  and  Tran- 
soxiana,  often   called   Maver-ul-NaJiar  =  the   land  of  the 
rivers,  in  the  ninth  century.     Their  capital  was  Bokhara. 
The  fifth  prince  of  that  dynasty  was  Abdulmelk,  who  had 
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Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  Founder  of  the  First  Afg&n  Dynasty. 


a  Turki  slave  called  Alptegin,  who  rose  to  be  Governor  of 
Khorasan.  Driven  from  thence  by  the  revolutions  conse- 
quent on  the  death  of  his  master,  he  retreated  to  Ghazni, 
where  he  made  himself  independent.     He  died  a.d.  976. 

§  6.  A  slave  of  his,  called  Sabuktegin,  married  his 
daughter,  and  succeeded  him.  Jeipal,  Raja  of  Lahor, 
attacked  him  in  the  valley  beyond  Peshawar,  but  was  re- 
pulsed. Sabuktegin  now  advanced  in  his  turn,  and  Jeipal, 
with  the  Rajas  of  Delhi,  Kanouj,  Kalinjir  and  Ajmir,  met 
him  in  battle. 

The  Muhammedan  was  victorious,  and,  after  plundering 
the  adjacent  districts,  took  possession  of  the  country  up  to 
the  Indus.     Sabuktegin  died  in  995. 


THE  FIRST  AFGAN  DYNASTY. 

I.  §  7.  He  left  a  son,  MahmCd,  probably  illegitimate, 
then  in  his  thirtieth  year.  He  had  been  the  companion 
of  his  father  in  his  expeditions,  and  shared  his  ambition. 
He  made  himself  fully  independent  in  the  government  of 
Khorasan,  obtained  a  confirmation  of  his  right  from  the 
Khalif  at  Baghdad,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan. 

India  was  the  field  to  which  he  was  led  by  his  desire  of 
plunder,  not  less  than  by  the  ambition  of  spreading  the 
Muhammedan  faith  in  those  idolatrous  regions.  He  is 
known  in  history  as  the  "  Iconoclast." 

His  first  expedition  into  India  was  made  in  a.d.  1001. 
He  was  attended  by  10,000  chosen  horse.  His  standard 
was  black,  a  fitting  emblem  of  his  deeds.  He  defeated 
Jeipal  of  Lahor,  near  Peshawar,  took  him  prisoner,  crossed 
the  Satlaj  to  Batinda,  which  he  stormed,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Ghazni.     Batinda  was  a  fortress  of  prodigious 
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CHAP.  II.  §6,  7. 
A.D.  976. 


Alptegin,  Master 
of  the  Father  of 
Mahmud. 


The  First  War 
between  India 
and  Ghazni. 


Sabuktegin, 
Father  of  Mah- 

1111VI. 


995-1001. 


Mai  1  in, 'id  of 

Ghazni, 

995-1030. 


Strengthens  his 
position. 


Motives  that  led 
him  to  Invade 
India. 


II  is  First  Expedi- 
tion, 1001. 
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CHAP.  II.  §  8,  9. 
A.D.  1001. 


(Ch.  xi.  §  8.) 
Suicide  of  Jeipal. 


Second  Expedi- 
tion, 1004. 
Third  Expedi- 
tion, 1005. 
Fourth  Expedi- 
tion, 1008. 


(N.W.  of  Uh6r.) 


(Ch.  xi.  §  5.) 

Fifth  Expedi- 
tion, 1010. 

Sixth  Expedi- 
tion, 1011. 
(About  30  miles 
from  Delhi.) 


Serenth  and 
Eighth  Expedi- 
tions, 1014,  1015. 

Ninth  Expedi- 
tion, 1017. 


Kanouj 

(Canya-Kubja, 
W.  of  the  Ganges, 
65  miles  W. N.W. 
from  Lucknow). 


AFG AN  DYNASTIES. 


Mahmud  of  Ghaznl's  Invasions  of  India. 


strength,  one  of  the  residences  of  the  Raja  of  Labor.     It 
now  belongs  to  the  Raja  of  Pattiala. 

Jeipal,  weary  of  disasters,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son  Anang  Pal,  and  ordered  a  funeral  pyre  to  be  erected, 
which  he  ascended,  setting  fire  to  it  with  his  own  hands. 

§  8.  Mahmud's  second  expedition,  in  1004,  was  against 
the  Raja  of  Bhatia,  near  Multan.  His  third,  in  1005,  was 
against  Abul  Fath  L6di,  chief  of  Multan.  His  fourth,  in 
1008,  was  a  more  important  one  against  Anang- Pal,  who 
had  formed  a  confederacy  of  the  neighbouring  Rajas,  and 
advanced  to  meet  him,  with  all  the  ardour  of  men  defend- 
ing their  independence  and  their  faith.  Mahmud  gained 
a  victory,  bought  with  immense  loss.  He  then  directed 
his  course  to  Nagarkot  (now  Kangra),  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Himalayas,  a  wealthy  shrine,  which  he  took  and 
plundered,  returning  to  Ghazni  with  incalculable  wealth  in 
gold  and  precious  stones. 

His  fifth  expedition  to  India  was  in  1010.  In  this  he 
took  Multan. 

The  sixth  expedition  was  to  Taneshwar,  between  the 
Saraswati  and  the  Jamna,  which  he  sacked.  Mahmud 
meanwhile  made  inroads  into  the  mountain  districts  of 
Gh&r,  and  finally,  in  1016,  took  Samarkhand  and  Bokhara. 
But  the  great  business  of  his  life  was  to  despoil  India. 
His  seventh  and  eighth  Indian  expeditions  were  into 
Cashmir.     In  these  he  encountered  great  perils. 

§  9.  The  ninth  expedition  in  1017  was  on  a  larger  scale. 
Mahmud  was  now  determined  to  penetrate  into  the  very 
heart  of  Hindustan.  His  army  consisted  of  100,000  horse 
and  20,000  foot,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions. 
He  marched  from  Peshawar  along  tbe  foot  of  the  mountains, 
crossing  the  Panjab  rivers  as  near  to  their  source  as  possible, 
and  presented  himself  before  Kanouj.  This  was  a  stately 
city,  full  of  incredible  wealth ;   and  its  king,   sometime 
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Mahmud  of  Gliazui's  Expeditions  Into  India. 


styled  Emperor  of  India,  kept  a  splendid  court.  The  king 
threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  Mahmud,  who  admitted 
him  to  his  friendship,  and,  after  three  days,  left  his  city 
uninjured. 

From  thence  he  advanced  to  Muttra,  sacred  as  the  birth- 
place of  Krishna,  which  was  given  up  to  the  soldiers  for 
twenty  days.  Its  temples  struck  Mahmud  with  admiration, 
and  kindled  in  him  the  desire  to  cover  the  barren  rocks  of 
Ghazni  with  similar  edifices.  Hindu  slaves  after  this  were 
sold  at  two  rupees  each. 

§  10.  His  tenth  and  eleventh  expeditions  were  under- 
taken in  a.d.  1022  and  1023.  In  these  he  attacked,  but 
unsuccessfully,  the  Raja  of  Kalinjir.  In  the  first  of  these 
expeditions  Jeipal  II.  (son  of  Anang-Pal)  opposed  him,  and 
the  result  was  the  permanent  occupation  of  Ldhdr  by  a 
Muhammedan  garrison.  A  viceroy  was  stationed  there. 
This  was  tlie  foundation  of  tlie  Mussulmdn  empire  in  India. 

§  11.  Mahmud  now  made  his  last  and  greatest  effort. 
He  resolved  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  celebrated  shrine 
of  S6mnath,  in  Gujarat.  The  march  was  long,  including 
350  miles  of  desert;  and  Mahmud  made  extraordinary 
preparations  for  it.  He  passed  through  Ajmir  to  Anhal- 
wara,  the  antient  capital  of  Gujarat,  all  fleeing  before  him. 
The  struggle  before  Somnath  was  terrible,  and  lasted  three 
days.  The  Rajput  princes  assembled  from  all  parts  to 
defend  their  holiest  shrine,  and  nothing  but  the  bravery 
and  enthusiasm  of  Mahmud  himself  gained  the  victory. 
For  one  hundred  years  the  shrine  remained  desolate.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Komar-Pal,  the  great  Jain,  who  died  in  a.d. 
1166. 

The  treasure  obtained  was  immense.  Mahmud  remained 
in  Gujarat  a  year.  Delighted  with  this  beautiful  region, 
so  different  from  his  rocky  and  barren  home,  he  seriously 
debated  the  possibility  of  settling  there  altogether.     His 
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CH.  II   §  10,  11. 
A.D.  1017. 


Muttra  (properly 
Mat'hura,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the 
Jamna.  30  miles 
N.N.W.  from 
Agra). 


Tenth  and 
EleventhExpedi- 
tions,  1022,  1023. 


Lahdr  occupied. 
1021,  first 
permanent 
Muhammedan 
Settlement  in 
India. 

Twelfth  Expedi- 
tion, 1024. 
SGmnath. 
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A.D.  1030. 
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Dentil  of  Mah- 
mfld  of  Gliazul, 
1030. 


HIb  fondness  for 
liis  treasure*. 


His  character. 


University  in 
GhaznI. 
Learned  men. 


Ghazni  becomes 
a  splendid  City. 


Successors  of 
MahmOd,  1030. 
His  Twin  Sons. 
Muhauimed  I, 


1039. 


Death  of  Mahmud  of  GhaznI.    His  Successors. 


1040. 


homeward  march  was  attended  with  terrible  sufferings  and 
privations.  Anhalwdra  was  the  Tyre  of  India.  Its  com- 
merce was  very  extended.  Its  population  was  large.  Its 
Jain  Raja  ruled  over  twenty-eight  princes. 

§  12.  He  died  at  GhaznI  on  the  29th  April  1030,  in  his 
sixty-third  year.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  caused  the 
vast  treasures  he  had  acquired  to  be  brought  and  spread 
before  him,  and  took  his  farewell  of  them  with  tears,  but 
could  not  bring  himself  to  distribute  any  portion  of  them 
to  his  old  companions. 

He  was  active,  prudent,  and  enterprising.  He  encour- 
aged arts  and  literature,  though  habitually  avaricious  ;  and 
devoted  large  sums  to  the  maintenance  of  a  university  and 
the  support  of  learned  men.  Among  others,  Unsuri  and 
the  renowned  Ferdousi,  the  Persian  Homer,  flourished  at 
his  court.  The  latter  celebrated  his  praises  in  the  renowned 
Shdh  hdmeh. 

He  founded  a  mosque,  which  he  called  "the  Celestial 
Bride,"  and  which,  for  the  splendour  of  its  architecture  and 
adornments,  was  the  wonder  of  the  East.  His  nobles  and 
generals,  too,  vied  with  one  another,  incited  by  his  example, 
in  the  magnificence  of  their  palaces ;  so  that  the  bare  crags 
of  Ghazni  were  converted  by  the  wealth  of  India  into  the 
most  magnificent  city  in  the  world. 

§  13.  There  was  a  contest  for  the  throne  between 
Muhammed  and  Masaud,  the  twin  sons  of  Sultan  Mahmud. 
The  former  was  first  crowned,  but  speedily  dethroned  and 
bUnded  by  Masaud. 

The  Seljuks,  a  Turki  tribe,  now  invaded  Ghaznt,  and 
Mastoid  was  compelled  to  withdraw  to  India.  We  need 
not  pursue  the  history  of  Ghazni  further. 

The  Muhammedan  power  was  now  at  home  in  the 
Panjab.     Lah6r  had  taken  the  place  of  Ghazni. 
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The  Downfall  of  the  Race  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni. 


§  14.  Masaud,  who  was  generous  and  valiant,  though 
unfortunate,  was  now  dethroned,  and  the  blind  Muhammed 
again  placed  on  the  throne.  In  1040,  Maudud,  son  of 
Masaud,  overcame  his  rivals,  and  contrived  to  reinstate 
himself  in  Ghazni. 

The  Raja  of  Delhi  meanwhile  revived  the  spirit  of  the 
Hindus,  and  drove  the  Muhammedans  from  every  strong- 
hold except  Lah6r  itself.  Sultan  Abul  Raschid,  the  eldest 
son  of  Mahmud  I.,  who  strangely  succeeded  the  grand- 
nephew,  in  1051  recovered  the  Panjab.  Soon  after,  all 
but  three  of  the  house  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  were  assas- 
sinated. 

Masaud  II.,  one  of  the  three  survivors,  resided  at  Lahor, 
and  carried  the  Muhammedan  arms  beyond  the  Ganges, 
1098. 

§  15.  Beiram,  his  son,  succeeded  in  1118.  He  was  a 
patron  of  learning,  and  reigned  long  and  prosperously ;  yet 
he  achieved  the  ruin  of  his  race  by  an  act  of  treachery. 
Kutb-ud-din  Sur,  the  Prince  of  Ghor,  in  the  hills  east  of 
Herat,  had  married  Beiram's  daughter.  Some  quarrel 
arose,  and  Beiram  murdered  his  son-in-law.  The  result 
was  a  war,  in  which  Alld-ud-din  Gftdri,  a  brother  of  the 
murdered  prince,  took  Ghazni,  and  gave  it  up  for  seven 
days  to  his  victorious  army,  by  whom  it  was  utterly 
devastated.  His  name  is  thus  handed  down  to  us  among 
those  of  the  ruthless  destroyers  and  scourges  of  the  world. 
"Burner  of  the  world"  is  his  title  in  history. 

Beiram  fled  toward  India,  but  died  broken-hearted  on 
his  journey.  His  son  Khusru  and  his  grandson  Khusru 
Malik  reigned  in  Lahor  to  1186,  when,  with  the  latter,  the 
race  of  Sabuktegin  became  extinct. 
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CII.  II.  §  14,  15 
A.D.  1040. 


Masaud  I. 


Maudud, 
1040-1019. 


1043. 


Masaud  II. 
1098-1114. 


Beiram, 
1118-1153. 


His  Treachery. 


The  Sack  of 
Ghazni,  1152. 


The  Extinction 
of  the  Race  of 
Mahmud  of 
Ghazni. 
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CHAP.  II.  §  16. 
a.d.  1186. 


Muhammed 
Ghuri,  1186. 


Rajput  Kings. 


PSnipat.     (First 
Battle.) 


Decisive  Battle  of 
Taneshwar,  1194. 
(Comp.  ch.  i.  §  7 ; 
ch.  ii.  §8.) 
Ajmir  taken. 


Kanouj  taken. 


Further  Con- 
quests of  the 
(ihorian. 


The  Second  Afgan  Dynasty.    Wars  of  Muhammed  of  Ghdr. 


SECOND  DYNASTY  :    THE  GH6rIANS. 

II.  §  16.  Khusru  Malik  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death 
by  a  nephew  of  the  destroyer  of  Ghazni,  whose  name  was 
Shahab-ud-din  or  Muhammed  Ghori,  the  first  and  last  of 
his  family  that  ruled  in  India.  He  is  the  real  founder  of 
the  Muhammedan  dominion  in  Hindustan. 

After  his  conquest  of  Labor  in  1186,  he  had  still  to 
conquer  the  Rajput  princes  of  India.  These  were  chival- 
rous and  enthusiastic,  but  disunited  and  in  many  things 
frivolous.     (Comp.  ch.  i.  §  24-27.) 

Hindustan  Proper  had  been  till  recently  under  the  sway 
of  four  of  these  princes: — (1.)  The^King  of  Delhi  of  the 
Tomara  tribe  ;  (2.)  The  King  of  Ajmir  of  the  Chouhan 
tribe;  (3.)  The  Rath6r  chief  of  Kanouj;  and  (4.)  The 
Baghila  chief  of  Gujarat,  whose  capital  was  Anhalwara. 
The  Tomara  and  Chouhan  a  tribes  had  just  been  united 
under  Pritwi  Raja,  King  of  Ajmir. 

With  this  prince,  who  was  the  Paladin  of  the  Rajput 
race,  the  Ghorian  fought  his  first  battle  on  the  plains  of 
Panipat,  and  sustained  a  complete  defeat  in  1191.  He 
then  returned  to  Ghazni,  till,  having  assembled  another 
army,  in  1193  he  again  met  his  old  antagonist,  not  far  from 
the  former  spot,  between  Taneshwar  and  Kurnal ;  but  this 
time  he  was  victorious,  and  Pritwi  ARaj  a,  being  made  pri- 
soner, was  slain  in  cold  blood.  Ajmir  was  then  taken, 
sacked,  and  its  inhabitants  either  slain  or  sold  as  slaves. 
Muhammed  then  went  back  to  Ghazni,  leaving  Kutb-ud- 
din,  who  had  been  his  slave,  as  his  viceroy.  He  returned 
the  next  year,  defeated  the  Rathor  Raja  of  Kanouj,  and 
took  Kanouj  and  Benares.  Thus  fell  the  second  great 
Rajput  state. 

The  Rathors  fled  to  Marwar,  where  their  descendants 
long  reigned.  The  conquest  of  Gujarat,  Oudh,  Bengal, 
and  Bahar  soon  followed  ;  and  before  the  death  of  Muham- 


afgAn  d  ynasties. 


Kutb-ud-dln  founds  the  Slave  Dynasty. 


rned  in  1206,  there  was  a  settled  Muhammedan  dominion 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Hindustan,  except  Malwa. 

He  was  assassinated  by  a  band  of  Gakkars,  a  wild  tribe 
having  their  home  in  the  mountains  north  of  the  Panjab, 
and  who  had  been  subjected  by  him.  With  him  Indian 
history  ceases  to  have  any  connection  with  the  Ghorx 
dynasty. 

§  17.  It  was^about  this  time  that  the  celebrated  Bhoja 
Raja  died  in  Ujein.  (Ch.  i.  §  23.)  His  grandson  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  country  conquered  by  the  Chalukya 
Raja  of  Gujarat ;  but  it  soon  regained  its  independence. 


THE  THIRD  DYNASTY  OP  AFGANS. 

III.  §  18.  Muhammed  of  Ghor,  having  no  sons,  was 
in  the  habit  of  training,  and  in  fact  adopting,  young 
Turki  slaves  taken  in  war,  who  were  chiefly  of  noble 
extraction,  and  of  promoting  them  to  offices  of  trust. 
This  was  a  common  practice  with  other  Muhammedan 
rulers,  and  gave  rise  to  the  numerous  dynasties  of  "  Slave 
kings."  Muhammed's  nephew,  Mahmud,  was  his  nominal 
successor ;  but  Eldoz,  one  of  these  slaves,  seized  on  Kabul 
and  Kandahar,  while  another  of  them,  Kutb-ud-dIn,  re- 
tained possession  of  Delhi  and  the  provinces  subject  to  it. 
He  is  thus  the  first  Muhammedan  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and 
the  founder  of  the  first  Slave  dynasty  of  Indian  rulers. 

It  had  taken  two  centuries  to  advance  the  Muhammedan 
power  from  Ghaznl  to  Lahor,  and  from  Labor  to  Delhi. 
The  Indian  kingdom  has  henceforth  only  an  occasional 
and  accidental  connection  with  the  countries  beyond  the 
Suleiman  mountains. 
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CH.  II.  §  17,  18. 
A.D.  1206. 


Death  of  Muham- 
med of  Ghor, 
1206. 


Bhoja  Raja  of 
■Ojein. 


Kutb-ud-din. 


The  Slaves  of  the 
GhOrians. 


Or  Tldeaiz. 

=  The  pole-star 
of  the  faith. 


1206. 

The  Muham- 
medan power 
advances  step 
by  step. 


CUM'   II.  §19. 
A.D.  1206. 


The  year  ad. 
1206,'  an  HI, 


Dentil  and  Rul. Ci- 
in  liuo. 


Mihvi. 


Hindu 
Kingdoms. 


GiijaiiU. 

(Sometimes  call- 
ed Nehr%ualla.) 

The  Dakhan. 
Ch.  xii.  §  2. 


(Dowlatdbdd.) 


Sind  in  1200. 


afgAn  DYNASTIES. 


India  In  1206,  when  Delhi  became  the  Capital  of  a 
Muhammedan  Empire. 


§  19.  As  a.d.  1206  is  thus  a  great  ajra  in  Indian 
history,  it  is  desirable  to  take  a  survey  of  the  whole 
country  at  that  period.  . 

(1.)  Bengal  and  Bahar. — These  had  yielded  (1203), 
without  a  struggle,  to  Bakhtiar  Khilji,  a  slave  of  Kutb-ud- 
din.  He  removed  the  capital  from  Nuddea  to  Gour,  then 
a  place  of  vast  extent.  The  king  of  Bengal  at  the  time 
was  Lakshman  Sema.  (Ch.  i.  §  22.)  These  provinces  never 
made  an  attempt  in  after  days  to  shake  off  the  Muham- 
medan yoke  thus  imposed  upon  them.  Their  next  great 
change  was  in  1765.     (Ch.  ix.  §  28.) 

(2.)  Malwa  was  still  independent.  (§  17.)  It  was  not 
subdued  by  the  Muhammedans  till  1231,  when  Altamish 
annexed  it  to  Delhi.     (§  23.) 

(3.)  The  Ajm!r,  Kanouj,  and  Delhi  kingdoms  had 
been  entirely  subdued.  (§  16.)  With  Pritwi  Raja  the 
chivalry  of  these  kingdoms  seemed  to  die.  These  cities 
remained  under  the  Mussulmans  till  they  came  under 
Christian  England. 

(4.)  Anhalwara,  capital  of  Gujarat,  had  been  taken  in 
1196  (§  11)  by  Muhammed  Ghori  again.  It  was  finally 
destroyed  by  Alia  the  Sanguinary.     (§  32.) 

(5.)  The  Belldla  Rajas  were  reigning  at  Dwara-Samudra, 
and  the  Andhras  at  Warangal.  (Ch.  iv.  §  9-12.)  These 
divided  the  South  of  India. 

(6.)  A  race  allied  to  the  Belldlas  had  just  established 
their  dominion  at  Deogiri.     (Ch.  iv.  §  14,  15 ;  xii.  §  2.) 

(7.)  Sind  was  held  by  Nasir-ud-din,  another  slave,  who 
had  married  a  sister  of  Kutb,  and  who  now  ruled  as  his 
viceroy. 
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CHAP.  II.  §  19. 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  FIEST  DYNASTY  OF 
SLAVE  KINGS. 

(Ch.  ii.  §  18-30.) 

I.   KUTB-UD-D1N  ElBUK,1 

Founder  of  the  first  Slave  dynasty,  the  first  independent  Muhammedan  ruler  of 
Delhi.     Viceroy,  1193-1206  ;  independent,  1206-1210. 
I 


II.  Aram. 

1210. 

(1  year.) 


Daughter =111.  Altamish. 
1211-1236. 


IV.  Rukn-ud-din.      V.  Rezia  Begum.  (Son)   VI.  Moiz-ud  d!n       Daughter  = 
1236.  (7  mouths.)  1236-1239.  Beiram.  IX.  Giieiaz-ud- 


(3  years  6  months.) 


VII.  Alla-ud-din  Masaud. 
1241-1244. 
(4  years.) 

VIII.  Nasir-ud -din  Mahmud 
1244-1266. 


1239-1241.  dinBalban. 

(2  years  2  months).    1266-1286. 


Baghra  or 

Bakarra  Khan, 

Viceroy  of  Bengal. 

r 


X.  Kei  Kobad. 
1286-1288. 


An  infant  son,  murdered  by 
Jalal-ud-din. 

Memoranda  : — 

1.  This  dynasty  lasted  eighty-two  years. 

2.  Kutb,  his  son-in-law,  Altamish,  and  Balban,  Altamish's  son-in-law,  were 
all  slaves. 


1  =  Broken  finger. 


6o 
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CH.  II.  $  20-22. 
A.D.  1210. 

Slave  Kings  of  India,  1206-1288. 

8.  During  this  period  India  happily  escaped  the  destruction  that  befell  Central 
and  Western  Asia  from  the  Mogul  hordes  under  Gsnghiz  Khan. 

4.  Events   of    the  Thirteenth  Century: — John  Lackland,  1199-1216; 
Henry  III.,  1272;   Edward  I.,  1307;  Magna  Charta  ;   Simon  de  Montfort ;  Con- 
quest of  Wales  ;  Crusades ;  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines ;  Hanseatic  League  ;  Marco 
Polo,  the  traveller. 

II. 

Aram,  1210, 
1211. 

III. 

Altamish,  1211- 
1236. 

Ghengiz  Khftn, 
1217. 

(Khar ism  or 
Khiva,  the  an- 
tient  Chorasmia, 
N.W.  of  Balkh.) 

The  wise  conduct 
of  Altamish  saves 
India  from  a 
Mogul  Invasion. 

§  20.  Kutb  ruled  about  twenty  years  as  viceroy,  and 
four  years  independently  after  the  death  of  Ghorl  He 
was  a  great  warrior,  generous  to  his  subjects,  and  faithful 
to  his  master.     His  generosity  passed  into  a  proverb. 

The  lofty  Kutb  Minar  in  Delhi  preserves  his  memory. 

§  21.   His  son  Aram  ruled  for  one  year,  and  was  de- 
throned by  A  liamish.     He  was  a  weak  ruler,  and  his  vice- 
roys everywhere  rebelled  against  him. 

§  22.  Altamish  was  a  slave  of  Kutb,  who  had  given  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  reigned  from  a.d.  1211  to 
1236. 

Altamish  signifies  sixty,  that  being  the  number  of  tomams 
paid  for  him  by  Kutb. 

It  was  in  1217  that  the  alarm  reached  India  of  the 
advance  of  the  Moguls  under  Ghengiz  Khan.  He  had 
gained  the  supremacy  over  all  the  Tatar  tribes,  and  in  1210 
was  acknowledged  Khan  of  the  Tatars  from  the  wall  of 
China  to  the  Volga.  He  overran  all  Central  and  Western 
Asia,  and  in  his  course  overthrew  Muhammed,  the  Sultan 
of  Kharism,  who  had  slain  his  ambassadors.  Muhammed's 
son,  Jalal-ud-din,  contested  every  inch  of  ground  with  the 
Moguls,  until  driven  to  the  Indus.  He  there  fought  a  great 
battle,  and,  being  defeated,  took  refuge  in  India.  Altamish 
courteously  but  firmly  refused  by  protecting  him  to  afford 
to  Ghengiz  Khan  a  pretext  for  invading  India.  Thus,  for 
the  time,  India  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Moguls.    These 
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attacks  were,  however,  constantly  repeated  till  they  became 
successful  in  1526. 

§  23.  Altamish  now  subdued  Nasir-ud-din  and  Gheiaz- 
ud-din,  a  successor  of  Bhaktiyar  Khilji,  who  had  made 
themselves  independent  in  Sind  and  Bengal. 

He  also  reduced  Rintambor  in  Rajputana,  Mandu, 
Gwalior,  and  "Ojein.  With  these  victories  he  completed 
the  subjugation  of  Hindustan.  He  received  investiture 
from  the  Khalif  of  Baghdad.     He  died  in  1236. 

§  24.  Rukn-ud-din  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  deposed 
in  seven  months  by  his  sister  Rezia. 

§  25.  Rezta  Begum  was  a  beautiful  and  well-educated 
woman,  and  an  energetic  and  skilful  ruler.  She  is  remark- 
able as  the  only  female  who  has  personally  ruled  in  Delhi. 
Nur  Jeban's  name  was  added  to  that  of  her  husband's  on 
the  coins  (iii.  §  7) ;  and  Queen  Victoria  is  "  Empress  of 
India."  But  Rezia  was  the  only  queen  that  ever  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  Indian  empire.  Dressed  in  a  tunic  and  cap 
like  a  man,  she  sat  daily  administering  justice.  Her  fond- 
ness for  favourites  marred  the  effect  of  her  virtues  and 
talents.  A  Turki  chief  called  Altunia  rebelled,  defeated 
her,  and  took  her  prisoner.  She  won  over  her  captor,  and 
married  him ;  but  the  nobles  carried  on  the  civil  war,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  herself  and  her  husband. 
She  reigned  three  years  and  six  months.  India  was  a  prey 
to  rapine,  full  of  rebellions,  reduced  almost  to  desolation. 

§  26.  Beiram,  her  brother,  a  weak  and  cruel  man,  suc- 
ceeded. The  Moguls  now  invaded  Labor,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  and  slain  by  his  own  soldiers,  after  a  reign  of 
two  years  and  two  months. 
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The  Victories  of 
Altamish. 
(Comp.  §  19.) 

1231. 


His  Death  in 
1236. 

IV. 

Rukn-ud-din, 
1236. 


V. 

Rezia  Begum, 
1236-1239. 


1239. 


VI. 

Beiram, 
1239-1241. 
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VII. 
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VIII. 
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the  Mogul  Chief. 
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1266. 


IX. 

Ralban,  1266- 
1286. 

Tlie  Slaves'  Com- 
pact. 


Kings  in  exile. 


Literary 
Characters. 
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§  27.  Masaud,  son  of  Rukn-ud-din,  succeeded.  Two 
invasions  of  the  Moguls  were  repelled  in  this  reign.  He 
was  cruel  and  licentious,  and  was  deposed  after  a  reign  of 
four  years. 

§  28.  Nasir-ud-din  Mahmfid  was  a  grandson  of  Altamish, 
and  was  of  retired  and  studious  habits.  Affairs  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  a  Turki  slave  of  Altamish,  called  Gheiaz-ud- 
din  Balban,  who  had  married  an  aunt  of  the  emperor,  and 
whose  daughter  Mahmud  himself  had  married.  The  em- 
peror led  the  life  of  a  dervish,  and  defrayed  all  his  personal 
expenses  by  copying  books.  He  kept  no  servant,  and  the 
queen  performed  all  the  duties  of  the  household. 

The  invasions  of  the  Moguls  continued,  but  were  suc- 
cessfully repelled.  Various  Hindu  chiefs  had  rebelled 
during  the  late  reigns ;  these  were  again  reduced  to 
obedience. 

An  embassy  was  sent  by  Hulaku  Khan,  grandson  of 
Ghengiz  Khan,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  Baghdad  Khalifate, 
to  Mahmud's  court.  It  was  received  with  great  pomp. 
Mahmud  died  in  12G6,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  more 
than  twenty  years. 

§  29.  Balban  (or  Balin)  succeeded,  having  long  possessed 
all  the  kingly  power.  Originally  a  slave,  he  had,  in  the 
reign  of  Altamish,  entered  into  a  covenant  of  mutual 
support  with  forty  other  slaves,  who  rose,  most  of  them,  to 
high,  stations.  He  now  put  most  of  these  to  death,  placed 
none  but  the  highly-born  in  positions  of  trust,  and  in  every 
act  of  his  government  manifested  a  selfish  and  narrow 
mind. 

Many  kings,  driven  from  their  kingdoms  by  the  Moguls, 
took  refuge  at  this  time  in  Delhi. 

Prince  Muhammed,  his  eldest  son,  was  a  great  patron  of 
literature.     Amir  KMsru,  a  Persian  poet,  resided  at  his 
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court,  and  Sadi,  the  greatest  of  Persian  authors,  sent  him 
a  copy  of  his  works. 

M£wat  was  as  usual  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  insur- 
rection.   To  quell  this,  Balban  is  said  to  have  slain  100,000  I  gjgf**  aud 
men.     He  also  wisely  cleared  it  of  forests,  which  laid  it 
open  to  cultivation.    A  revolt  in  Bengal,  made  by  Tughral, 
the  governor,  was  also  crushed. 

The  great  misfortune  of  Balban's  life  was  the  death  of ;  Death  of  the  iieir- 
Muhammed,  the  heir-apparent.     He  fell  in  opposing  an 
irruption  of  the  Moguls  into  his  viceroyalty  of  the  Panjab. 
Balban  died  of  grief  in  his  eightieth  year. 

He  has  been  the  subject  of  excessive  praise  and  blame 
from  differing  writers. 

§  30.  Balban's  second  son  was  Baghra  (or  Bakarra)  Disputed  Sucoes- 
Khan,  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  to  whom,  in  fact,  independent 
powers  were  given.  The  late  king  had  appointed  Kei 
Khusru,  son  of  Prince  Muhammed,  his  heir;  but  the 
Omrahs,  to  avoid  a  civil  war,  placed  Kei  Kobad,  son  of 
Baghra  Khan,  on  the  throne,  while  Khusru  went  to  hlj 
father's  government  of  Multau. 

Kei  Kobad  was  eighteen  years  of  age  at  his  accession, 
and  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his  Vazir,  Nizam- 
ud-din,  who  encouraged  him  in  every  vice.  Aiming  at  the 
throne,  he  procured  the  assassination  of  Kei  Khusru. 
Baghra  Khan,  hearing  of  the  state  of  affairs,  marched  with 
an  army  from  Bengal  to  rescue  his  son  from  the  influence 
of  the  crafty  Vazir.  Nizam-ud-din  induced  the  king  to  go 
forth  to  oppose  his  father ;  and  when  the  latter  insisted 
on  an  interview  with  his  son,  imposed  upon  him  so  many 
humiliating  ceremonies,  that  the  old  man  burst  into  tears. 
Kei  Kobad,  overcome  at  the  sight  of  his  weeping  father, 
sprang  from  the  throne,  and  embraced  him.  Though  a 
reconciliation  thus  took  place  between  the  father  and  the 
son,  Baghra  Khan  found  that  he  could  not  combat  the 
influence  of  the  infamous  Nizam-ud-din,  and  soon  returned 
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Kei  Kobad, 

128C-1288. 


The  Evil  Vazir. 


Meets  his  Father. 
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I. 

Jelal-ud-din 
Khilji,  1288 
(sometimes  call- 
ed Ghiljie). 

His  character. 


Moguls. 


1294. 

First  Muhamme- 
dan  Invasion  of 
the  Dakhan. 
(Karrah,  on  the 
S.W  side  of  the 
Ganges,  45  miles 
N  W  from  Alla- 
hibad.) 


(§  16.) 


1295. 

Assassination  of 

Jelal-ud-din, 

1295. 
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First  Invasion  of 


to  Bengal.  Kei  Kobad  plunged  anew  into  debaucheries, 
which  ended  in  an  attack  of  palsy.  Alive  now  to  the 
wicked  designs  of  the  minister,  he  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned,  but  was  himself  assassinated  by  Jelal-ud-din, 
head  of  the  Khilji  tribe,  in  1288. 

Thus  ended  the  M  Dynasty  of  the  slaves  of  the  Sultdn  of 
Gh6r."    (See  table.) 


THE  FOURTH  AFGAN  DYNASTY. 

IV.  §  31.  Jeldl-uJ-din  Khilji,  or  Feroz  Shah,  was  the 
founder  of  the  next  dynasty  of  Afgan  kings.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  put  to  death  the  infant  son  of  Kei  Kobad,  and 
then,  with  affected  reluctance,  to  have  mounted  the  throne. 
No  other  crime  is  laid  to  his  charge.  Clemency,  degenerat- 
ing into  weakness,  was  the  characteristic  of  his  government. 
Invasions  of  the  Moguls  were  made  and  repelled,  as  in  the 
former  reigns. 

The  chief  event  of  the  reign,  however,  is  the  invasion  of 
the  Dakhan  by  his  nephew  Alla-ud-din  Khilji,  governor 
of  Karrah.  Setting  out  with  8000  chosen  horse,  he 
crossed  the  Nerbudda,  and  made  for  Deogiri,  where  Earn 
Deo  Rao  Jadow,  a  prince  of  great  power  and  influence,  was 
reigning,  whom  he  subdued.  The  spoil  taken  was  immense, 
and  a  large  ransom  was  paid  by  the  Raja.  (Ch.  iv.  §  15, 16.) 
This  was  just  a  century  after  the  battle  of  Taneshwar, 
which  gave  the  Ghorians  possession  of  Delhi  (1194).  He 
also  took  and  sacked  Ellichpur. 

On  his  return,  which  took  place  after  an  absence  of  less 
than  a  month,  he  contrived  that  his  aged  uncle  should 
meet  him  almost  unattended  ;  and  while  the  old  man  was 
patting  his  cheek  affectionately,  and  assuring  him  of  his 
confidence,  Alia  gave  the  signal  to  a  band  of  assassins,  who 
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stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it 
on  a  pole  through  the  camp. 

Jelal-ud-din  was  seventy-seven  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  having  reigned  seven  years. 

§  32.  The  extraordinary  man  whose  crimes  had  now 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Delhi  has  gained  for  himself 
the  title  of  "  the  sanguinary ; "  but  his  reign  of  twenty-one 
years  may  be  considered  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  suc- 
cessful, if  not  glorious. 

(1.)  His  first  act,  when  seated  on  the  throne,  was  to 
murder  the  two  sons  of  Jelal-ud-din. 

(2.)  He  then  strove  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  the 
crimes  by  which  he  had  won  the  empire  by  the  excellence 
of  his  administration.  He  learnt  to  read  and  write,  and 
became  the  patron  of  learned  men.  But  his  avarice  and 
fierce  temper  marred  the  effect  of  his  general  policy  of 
conciliation. 

(3.)  In  1297  he  sent  an  army  to  bring  Gujarat,  which 
had  regained  its  freedom,  finally  under  the  yoke.  Pattan, 
or  Anhalwara,  was  now  utterly  destroyed. 

(4.)  The  most  memorable  result  of  this  conquest  of 
Gujarat  was  the  capture  of  a  handsome  young  eunuch,  a 
slave,  called  Malik  Kafur,  who,  coming  into  the  king's 
possession,  speedily  rose  to  the  highest  offices,  became  the 
scourge  of  the  Dakhan,  and  at  last  the  murderer  of  the 
blood-stained  Alia. 

Koula  Devi,  the  wife  of  the  Raja  of  Gujarat,  and 
said  to  be  the  handsomest  woman  in  India,  was  also  taken 
captive. 

(5.)  In  1298  occurred  another  and  more  serious  Mogul 
invasion.  Two  hundred  thousand  horsemen  marched  upon 
Delhi,  committing  every  species  of  atrocity  on  their  way. 
Alia  went  out  to  oppose  them,  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
able  general,  Zafur  Khan,  inflicted  on  them  a  terrible  chas- 
tisement.    But  Zafur  Khan  had  distinguished  himself  too 
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greatly ;  and  the  jealous  AIIeL  contrived  to  leave  him  un- 
supported during  the  pursuit,  so  that  he  was  cut  off, 
dying  with  a  bravery  worthy  of  his  reputation.  There 
were  several  other  Mogul  irruptions  in  this  reign.  The 
invaders  were  unsuccessful,  and  vast  numbers  of  them 
perished  in  these  attempts. 

(6.)  In  1299  Alias  nephew,  Prince  Soleiman,  made  an 
attempt  to  imitate  his  example,  and  to  assassinate  his  uncle. 
Alii  was  left  for  dead,  but,  recovering  his  senses,  rode  into 
camp  wounded  as  he  was,  confronted  the  usurper,  who,  for- 
saken by  the  army,  was  seized  and  put  to  death.  Two  other 
nephews  rebelled,  and  were  first  blinded  and  then  beheaded. 

(7.)  The  conquest  of  Rintamb6r,  in  1300,  and  of  Chitur 
in  1303,  established  his  power  in  Rajputftna.  The  Raj- 
puts, as  usual,  when  driven  to  despair,  put  their  wives  and 
children  to  death,  and  then  met  death  among  the  enemy. 
This  they  call  Johar.  Padmani,  the  queen,  a  woman  of 
exquisite  beauty,  with  the  wives  of  all  the  warriors,  threw 
herself  on  the  funeral  pile  prepared  in  the  centre  of  the 
fated  city.  Chitor  eventually  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
son  of  the  former  Raja,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Rana 
of  Oudipur. 

(8.)  Malik  Kafur  made  four  great  expeditions  into  the 
Dakhan  in  1306,  1309,  1310,  and  1312,  from  which  he 
brought  back  immense  treasures  to  Delhi.  (Ch.  iv.  §  16  ; 
xii.  §  2.) 

In  one  of  these  expeditions  the  Princess  Dfiwal  Devi, 
daughter  of  the  Raja,  was  captured.  She  was  married 
afterwards  to  Khizr  Khan,  eldest  son  of  Alia.  Their  his- 
tory is  the  subject  of  a  popular  poem. 

(9.)  The  year  1311  was  marked  by  another  of  Alla's 
"  sanguinary "  acts.  There  was  a  great  multitude  of 
Mogul  converts  in  his  pay.  These  he  suddenly  dismissed, 
and,  on  their  raising  a  disturbance,  he  caused  15,000  of 
them  to  be  massacred,  and  their  families  sold  as  slaves. 

(10.)  Kafur  now  acquired  absolute  power  over  Alla's 
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mind,  which,  as  well  as  his  body,  was  giving  way  under 
the  influence  of  habitual  intemperance.  He  became  jealous 
of  every  one,  imprisoned  his  queen  and  his  two  eldest  sons, 
and  caused  his  brother  Alaf  Khan,  and  his  great  general 
Alp  Khan,  to  be  murdered.  Rebellions  broke  out,  and  in 
the  midst  of  these  Kafur  hastened  his  death  by  poison. 

(11.)  Alia  was  not  without  genius;  but  his  want  of 
mental  discipline  and  judgment  led  him  into  the  wildest 
schemes.  He  sometimes  contemplated  proclaiming  him- 
self a  second  Muhammed,  and  at  other  times  aimed  at 
universal  conquest,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  second 
Alexander. 

Two  of  his  sayings  are  recorded  : — "  Religion  has  no 
connection  with  civil  government,  but  is  only  the  business, 
or  rather  amusement,  of  civil  life ; "  and  "  The  will  of  a 
wise  prince  is  better  than  the  opinions  of  variable  bodies 
of  men." 

§  33.  Kafur  ^now  placed  the  youngest  son  of  Alia,  an 
infant,  named  Omar,  on  the  throne.  He  then  blinded  the 
two  eldest  sons  of  Alia,  and  sent  assassins  to  murder 
Mubarik,  the  third  son.  But  Mubarik  gained  over  the 
army,  put  Kafur  to  death,  and  ascended  the  throne.  His 
first  acts  were  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  infant  brother, 
and  to  murder  the  officers  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  own  preservation.  He  then  made  Khusru  Khan,  a 
converted  Parwari  slave  from  Gujarat,  his  Vazlr. 

His  first  acts  were  meritorious.  He  released  17,000 
persons  imprisoned  by  his  father,  and  strove  to  undo  the 
effects  of  his  arbitrary  acts. 

He  then  marched  to  the  Dakhan,  seized  Harpal,  the 
rebellious  son-in-law  of  Ram  Deo,  and  flayed  him  alive. 

The  remainder  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  unspeakable 
debaucheries. 

Khusru,  in  whose  hands  all  power  was  placed,  made  a 
successful  expedition  to  Malabar,  returned  with  abundant 
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spoil  to  Delhi,  assassinated  his  master,  and  exterminated 
his  whole  family. 

Thus  perished  the  last  of  the  Khilji  family,  after  a 
dominion  of  thirty-three  years.     (From  1288  to  1321.) 


THE    HOUSE    OF    TUGHLAK. 
(1321-1412.) 

THE  FIFTH  AFGAN  DYNASTY. 

V.  §  34.  The  infamous  Khusru  was  himself  put  to  death 
by  Gheiaz-ud-din  Tughlak,  Governor  of  the  Panjab,  who  by 
universal  consent  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Turki  slave  of  Balban,  by  a  woman  of  the  Jat  tribe. 
The  army,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  such  revolutions,  were 
the  chief  instruments  in  his  elevation  ;  but,  as  no  single 
member  of  the  old  royal  house  survived,  he  was  saved  from 
the  crimes  that  generally  attend  a  change  of  dynasty. 

Now  came  the  expedition  to  Telingana,  under  his  son 
Jtina  Khan  (or  Jonah).     (Ch.  iv.  §  19.) 

The  king  himself  at  this  time  paid  a  visit  to  Bengal, 
which  was  still  under  Baghr&  Khan,  son  of  Beiram,  his  old 
master,  to  examine  into  complaints  of  oppression.  The 
viceroy  was  confirmed  in  possession,  and  the  royal  um- 
brella was  conceded  to  him  by  the  son  of  his  father's 
slave  ! 

On  his  return  he  met  with  his  death  by  the  fall  of  a 
magnificent  pavilion,  erected  for  him  by  his  son  Jilna, 
whose  opportune  absence  threw  upon  him  a  grave  suspicion 
of  beinsj  the  contriver  of  his  father's  death. 
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§  36.  Juna,  on  his  accession,  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan 
Muhammed  Tughlak. 

He  was  a  prince  of  unrivalled  munificence,  eloquent, 
accomplished,  learned  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Greek  philo- 
sophy, mathematics,  and  physical  science.  He  was  a 
strict  Muhammedan,  moral,  brave,  and  energetic.  Yet 
his  wild  schemes,  and  his  general  conduct  as  a  ruler,  show 
him  to  us  rather  in  the  light  of  one  insane  than  as  a  man 
possessed  of  these  various  excellences. 

(1.)  His  first  act  was  (after  the  manner  of  Ethelred  the 
Unready)  to  buy  off  the  Moguls,  who  had  as  usual  invaded 
the  Panjab. 

(2.)  He  then  made  an  expedition  into  the  Dakhan, 
which  for  the  time  he  reduced  to  order. 

(3.)  His  next  plan  was  to  invade  Persia ;  but  his  vast 
army  was  disbanded  after  the  consumption  of  all  his 
treasure. 

(4.)  He  then  projected  the  conquest  of  China,  which  was 
to  replenish  his  coffers.  A  hundred  thousand  men  marched 
across  the  Himalayas  ;  but  attacked  by  the  Chinese,  and 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  famine,  hardly  a  man  returned. 

(5.)  He  then  strove  to  introduce  copper  tokens,  as  an 
approach  to  a  paper  currency,  which  he  had  heard  of  as 
existing  in  China.  But  as  his  government  was  insolvent, 
this,  of  course,  only  added  to  his  own  embarrassments  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  people. 

(6.)  When  the  people,  driven  to  despair  by  his  exac- 
tions, fled  to  the  woods,  he  more  than  once  ordered  out 
his  troops  and  hunted  them  down,  thus  exterminating  the 
inhabitants  of  large  districts. 

(7.)  At  this  time  Bengal  rebelled  and  remained  inde- 
pendent until  the  accession  of  Shir  Shah.     (Ch.  iii.  §  4.) 

(8.)  Now  also  arose  that  rebellion  in  Gujarat  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bahmant  kingdom  in  the 
Dakhan.  The  Governor  of  Malwa  had  treacherously  mas- 
sacred forty  Mogul  Amirs.     The  remainder  rebelled,  took 
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CHAP  II.  §  36. 
A.D.  1325. 


II. 

Juna  Khan  Tugh- 
lak, 1325. 

Ilis  Character. 


Inconsistent. 


He  buys  off  the 
Moguls. 


His  Expedition 
into  the  Dakhan, 

Invasion  of 
Persia. 


Attempted  Inva- 
sion of  China. 


Meddles  with 
the  Currency. 


Extermination 
of  People. 


Rebellion  of  Ben- 
gal, 1340. 


Rebellion  in 
Malwa,  1347. 
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chap,  n  §  37. 
A.  D.  1347. 


General  Insur- 
rection in  the 
Dakhan,  1347. 


Death  of  Muham- 
med III.,  1351. 


Transfer  of 
Capital  to 
Dowlatabad. 


afgAn  D  YNASTIES. 


Ibu  Hutu tu 


His  History. 


III. 

Feroz  Tughlak, 
1351-1388. 


Juna  Khan  Tughlak,  or  Sultan  Muhammed  II. 


refuge  in  the  Dakhan,  and  made  common  cause  with  other 
Mogul  Amirs  there.  The  king  in  person  went  against 
them,  defeated  them,  and  shut  them  up  in  Dowlatabad, 
but  was  suddenly  recalled  to  Gujarat  by  tidings  of  more 
serious  disturbances  there. 

His  departure  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rise  in  the 
Dakhan.  The  insurgents  had  proclaimed  Ishmael  Khan 
their  king ;  but  he,  feeling  his  inability  to  command  in 
such  critical  times,  resigned  in  favour  of  Zuffir  Khan. 
(Ch.  iv.  §  20.) 

(9.)  Juna  Khan  (or  Sultan  Muhammed),  who  had  pur- 
sued the  Gujarat  rebels  to  Tatta  in  Sind,  died  there  in 
1351,  after  a  reign  of  about  twenty-seven  years.  His 
death  was  caused,  like  that  of  our  Henry  I.,  by  eating 
fish  to  excess. 

(10.)  One  of  his  many  freaks  was  the  attempt  to  trans- 
fer the  seat  of  empire  from  Delhi  to  Dowlatabad.  The 
people  of  Delhi  were  compelled  to  migrate  to  the  new 
capital,  and  many  thousands  perished  in  this  insane  at- 
tempt, which  was  afterwards  abandoned. 

(11.)  Another  whim  of  his  was  to  procure  a  confirmation 
of  his  title  to  the  kingdom  from  the  nominal  Khalif  of 
Egypt,  who  now  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  Islam. 
On  obtaining  this,  he  struck  out  from  the  records  of  the 
kingdom  the  names  of  all  his  predecessors. 

(12.)  In  1341,  a  traveller  from  Tanjiers,  Ibu  Batuta, 
visited  Delhi.  He  was  received  with  great  respect,  and 
appointed  to  the  office  of  judge  by  the  king.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, some  evidence  of  Muhammed's  capricious  and  cruel 
temper,  he  resigned  his  office.  The  king,  without  taking 
offence,  attached  him  to  an  embassy  to  China,  and  thus 
honourably  dismissed  him.  His  accounts  of  Indian  affairs 
are  highly  interesting. 

§  37.  Juna  Khan,  or  Muhammed  III.,  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  Feroz-ud-din  Tughlak,  who  reigned  from 
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Feroz  Tughlak.    Mahmud  Tughlak. 


1351  to  1388,  when  lie  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  ten 
years  before  the  invasion  of  India  by  Teimur. 

He  received  embassies  from  both  Bengal  and  the  Dakhan, 
thus  acknowledging  the  independence  of  those  provinces. 

His  reign  was  marked  by  a  course  of  humane  and  liberal 
legislation.  He  greatly  promoted  the  erection  of  public 
works  of  every  kind ;  the  most  important  of  these  being 
the  canal  that  goes  by  his  name,  running  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Jamna  to  Hissar.  Feroz-pur,  near  the  Satlaj, 
was  founded  by  him. 

§  38.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandsons,  Gheidz-ud-dln 
and  Abu-bekr,  who  reigned  for  five  months  and  one  month 
respectively.  Both  were  deposed,  and  the  former  mur- 
dered. 

Then  N&sir-ud-din  Tughlak,  eldest  son  of  Feroz,  who 
had  assisted  in  the  government  in  his  father's  time,  and 
had  been  expelled  for  mismanagement,  returned  and  de- 
throned his  nephew.     He  reigned  from  1390  to  1394. 

His  son  Humayun  succeeded  him,  but  died  at  the  end 
of  forty-five  days,  and  another  brother,  Mahmud  Tughlak, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1394. 

§  39.  Mahmud  was  a  child.  His  nominal  reign  lasted 
till  1412  A.D.,  but  before  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Delhi 
had  in  fact  ceased  to  exist.  Four  provinces  had  rebelled — 
Malwa,  Gujarat,  Kandesh,  and  Jounpur.  Delhi  itself  was 
torn  with  civil  strife. 

The  Dakhan  was  wasted  by  a  terrible  famine,  called  by 
the  natives  Durga  Deva,  which  lasted  twelve  years  from 
1396. 

In  the  midst  of  all  came  the  Tatar  chief  Teimur  Lenc 
(Tamerlane,  Teimur  the  lame),  and  laid  Hindustan  waste, 
and  was  declared  Emperor  of  Delhi.  His  son,  Pir  Mu- 
hammed,  took  Ooch  and  Multan,  1397. 
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Embassies. 


Great  Pubjc 
Works. 


IV. 

G-heiaz-ud-din  II, 
V. 

Abu-bekr,  13 -JO. 


VI. 

N&sir-ud-din, 
13J0-1S94. 
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VII. 
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Tughlak,  1394- 
1412. 


Teimur  the  Tar- 
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Malwfi,  1401. 


Gujarat,  1391. 
fComp.  ch.  iii. 
§4.) 


Ahmed  Sh3h  of 
Gujarat,  1416 
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Teimtix  the  Tatar,  1398. 


§  40.  The  temporary  independence  of  Malwa,  dates  from 
about  a.d.  1401.  Dilawar  Khan  Ghori  was  its  first  king. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Hoshung  (Hushang)  Gh6ri  in  1405. 
He  built  Mandu,  whose  ruins  attest  its  former  extent  and 
grandeur,  and  removed  the  capital  from  Dhar  to  that  place, 
where  Raja  Bhoja  had  fixed  it.  (Ch.  i.  §  23.)  (Comp. 
ch.  iii.  §  3,  for  the  history  of  Medni  Rai)  This  kingdom 
was  annexed  by  Bahadar  Shah  of  Gujarat  in  1526-1531. 
(§  41.) 

§  41.  Gujarat  became  independent  in  the  year  1391 
under  Muzaffir  Shah.  He  was  continually  at  war  with 
Malwa.  In  1398,  on  Teimur's  invasion,  Mahmud  Tughlak 
fled  to  Gujarat,  but  was  ill  received.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Malwa. 

Muzaffir's  grandson  was  Ahmed  Shah  (1416-1449),  who 
built  Ahmednagar  and  Ahmedabad.  He  was  continually 
at  war  with  the  Rajputs.  Mahmud  Begara  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1449  and  reigned  till  1511.  (Comp.  ch.  vi. 
§10.) 

Bahadar  Shah  reigned  from  1526-1537.  (Ch.  vi.  §  16.) 
He  conquered  Malwa.     (Comp.  ch.  iii.  §  4.) 


§  42.   Jounpur  was   rendered   independent   by   Khaja 
Jehan,  the  Vazir  of  Mahmud  Tughlak.     Its  territory  ex- 


Jounjtfir  (Jaun- 
pur,  Juanpoor), 
1394-1476. 

(Ou  the  banks  of   tended  from  Kanouj  north-west  to  the  boundary  of  Bengal, 
4<,emiieTfrom°u    and  South  Bahar  south-east. 

Uenares.)  1394-1476. 


Tdmur,  1398. 


Massacre  in  Del- 
hi, December  13. 


Its  independence  lasted  from 


§  43.  Teimur  greatly  resembled  Ghengiz  Khan.  He  was 
a  Turk,  and  had  subdued  all  Central  and  Western  Asia. 
His  chief  cities  were  Bokhara  and  Samarkhand.  His  tomb 
is  in  the  latter.     He  reached  Delhi  in  December  1398. 

There  he  first  massacred  all  his  prisoners  above  fifteen 
years  of  age,  a  vast  multitude.  He  then  gave  up  Delhi 
itself  to  indiscriminate  pillage.     This  led  to  a  general  mas- 
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End  of  the  Tughlak  Dynasty.    The  Four  Seiads. 

sacre,  which  lasted  five  days,  during  which  the  monster 
feasted  and  enjoyed  the  sight.  He  then  proceeded  to  a 
mosque  to  "  offer  up  his  sincere  and  humble  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  Divine  Majesty  !  "  He  afterwards  proceeded 
to  Mirut,  where  a  like  tragedy  was  acted  ;  and  thence  to 
Hardwar  and  Jamna,  and  so  left  India,  taking  with  him 
an  immense  booty  and  an  innumerable  crowd  of  slaves. 

§  44.  Delhi  remained  desolate  for  some  time  after  his 
departure  ;  but  at  length  MalimvLd  was  nominally  restored, 
and  died  there  in  1412. 

With  him  ended  the  Tughlak  dynasty,  which  was 
the  last  of  the  dynasties  of  Slave  kings. 

§  45.  Doulat  Khan  L6d1.  This  chief,  for  fifteen 
months  after  the  death  of  Mahmud,  retained  possession  of 
Delhi,  but  was  expelled  in  1414  by  Khizr  Khdn,  viceroy 
of  the  Panjab. 


THE  SIXTH  DYNASTY. 

VI.  §  46.  The  four  Skiads.  From  1414-1450  Delhi 
was  held  by  four  rulers,  who  professed  to  regard,  them- 
selves as  Viceroys  of  the  Mogul.  They  scarcely  possessed 
any  territory  beyond  the  walls  of  Delhi. 

Their  names  were — 

(1.)  Seiad  Khizr  Khan— 1414-1421. 

He  was  just  and  generous  ;  and  when  he  died  all  Delhi 
wore  black  for  three  days. 

(2.)  Seiad  Mubarik— 1421-1435. 

Benevolent,  and  of  most  amiable  temper. 

(3.)  Seiad  Muhammed — 1435-1444. 

A  weak  and  dissolute  prince. 

(4.)  Seiad  Alla-ud-d1n — 1444-1450. 
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A.D.  1399. 


Mirut. 

He  leaves  India, 
March  1399. 


Mahmud  re- 
stored. 


Doulat  Khan 
LodI,  1413. 


The  Seiads, 
1414-1450. 
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CH.  II.  §  47,  48. 
A.D.  1450. 


The  LAdIb,  1450. 


RkhlAl  TjodI, 
1450-1488 
(Or  Bslol). 


II. 

SlKANDKR  LoD?, 

1488-1518. 


May  22,  1498. 


III. 

TnRAniM  L6Df, 
1518-1526. 


Bfiber  called  in. 


(First)  Battle  of 

Panipat. 

(About  50  miles 

N.  by  W.  from 

Delhi.) 

The  End  of  the 

Afgan  Dynasties, 

1526. 


The  Bahmini 
Kingdom  also 
dismembered. 


AFGAN  DYNASTIES. 


The  Lodis.     Panipat. 


THE  SEVENTH  DYNASTY. 


-the 


§  47.   The  three  kings  of  the  House  of  L6d1- 
last  of  the  Afgan  dynasties. 

The  Lodis  were  a  powerful  family,  and  had  excited  the 
jealousy  of  preceding  kings. 

(1.)  Behlul  had  gained  possession  of  Sirhind  and  the 
Panjab,  and  now  drove  Seiad  Alla-ud-din  from  Delhi.  He 
afterwards  conquered  Jounpur.  He  reigned  from  1450- 
1488. 

(2.)  His  brother,  Sikander  L6d!,  succeeded  him,  and 
reigned  to  1518.  He  re-annexed  Bahar ;  but  the  kingdom 
was  little  more  than  a  number  of  nearly  independent  prin- 
cipalities. 

Sikander  was  tin  excellent  and  accomplished  prince,  but 
a  fierce  persecutor  of  the  Hindus. 

During  this  reign  the  Portuguese  landed  in  Calicut. 
(Ch.  vi.  §  2.) 

(3.)  His  son  Ibrahim  was  unlike  his  father.  He  dis- 
gusted the  chiefs  by  his  haughtiness  and  cruelty. 

One  of  them,  Doulat  Khan  Lodi,  governor  of  the  Pan- 
jab, called  in  Sultan  Biiber,  the  Tatar  ruler  of  Kabul,  who 
took  Labor  and  burnt  the  city,  and  then  advanced  on 
Delhi  with  an  army  of  12,000  men.  Ibrahim  met  him  at 
Panipat  with  a  much  larger  army.  Ibrahim  was  killed  in 
the  battle,  which  ended  in  the  complete  triumph  of  Baber. 

§  48.  Thus  ended  the  dynasties  of  the  Afgans,  who, 
under  different  names,  had^ruled  a  large  portion  of  Hin- 
dustan, making  Delhi  or  Agra  the  seat  of  government, 
for  320  years.     (1206-1522.) 

At  the  same  time  the  great  Bahmini  kingdom  of  Kul- 
burga  was  broken  up  into  five  parts.     (Ch.  iv.  §  21.) 


THE  MO{N)GUL  EMPIRE. 


The  Mogul  Emperors. 


CHAPTER    III. 


The  Mongul  (Mogul)  Emperors  of  India. 
A.D.  1526-1857. 


§  1.  The  first  battle  of  Panipat  opened  India  to  Baber 
and  his  Patans.  From  the  accession  of  Baber,  who  was 
thus  the  founder  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  to  the  death  of 
Muhammed  Shah,  the  twelfth  emperor  of  this  dynasty, 
was  222  years. 

No  royal  family  in  history  has  produced  such  a  series  of  distinguished  rulers,  Character  of  the 
splendid  and  great,  though  not  certainly  good,  according  to  our  ideas  of  whole  Dynasty, 
goodness. 
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§  2.  This  chapter  will  trace  the  history  of  this  powerful 
line  of  emperors  from  Baber,  their  founder,  to  Muhammed 
Bahadar  Shah,  the  last  who  bore  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
Delhi,  and  who  died  in  prison,  in  a  distant  land,  dis- 
honoured and  unpitied. 

The  following  table  is  given  for  reference  : — 


The  Summary  of 
the  Chapter. 
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THE  MO(N)GUL  EMPIRE. 

CHAP.  III.  $  2. 
A.  D.  1526-1857. 

TaBle  of  Mogul  Emperors,  1526-1857. 

The  Mo(n)gul  Emperors. 

1526-1530 

This      period     was 
marked  by  a  series 
of  wonderful  men 
in  every   part   of 
the  world. 

II.    HUMAYtrN 

1530-1556 

He  was  in  exile  six- 
teen years. 

1556-1605 

Came  to  the  throne 
two    years  before 
Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  survived  her 
two  years. 

1605-1628 

Sir  T.   Roe.      Nur 
Jehan. 

V.  Shah  Jehan       .     .     . 

1628-1658 

The  architect.     De- 
throned. 

VI.  AurunozIb  (or,  Alam- 

1658-1707 

The    deceitful    and 

gir  I.) 

bigoted  ;  the  last 
of  the  great  Mo- 

guls. 

U  VII.  Shah  Alarn^I.    (or  Ba- 

1707-1712 

Concession    to    the 

hadar  Shah) 

Mahrattas. 

VIII.  Jehandar  Shah    .     .     . 

1712-1713 

The   Seiads.      Mur- 
dered. 

IX.  Farukhshir     .... 

1713-1719 

The  Peishwas.     As- 
sassinated. 
'  Mere  puppets  of  the 

X.  Rafi-ud-darajat    .     .     . 

1719-Feb. 

Seiads,     removed 
by  poison  or  dis- 

XI. Rafi-ud-dowla      .     .     . 

1719-May 

ease  within  three 
.     months. 

XII.  Muhammed  Shah    .     . 

1719-1748 

The   Empire  broke 
up.     Nadir  Shah. 

1i  XIII.  Ahmed  Shah  .... 

1748-1754 

Blinded     and     de- 

posed. 

XIV.  Alamglrll 

1754-1759 

riassey.   Murdered. 

XV.  Shah  Alam  II.    .     .     . 

1759-1806 

Rescued     by    Lord 
Lake. 

XVI.  Akbar  II 

1806-1837 

A  mere  pensioner. 

XVII.  Muhammed  Bahadar   . 

1837-1857 

The    helper  of   the 
mutineers. 

THE  MO(N)GUL  EMPIRE. 


The  Life  of  Sultan  Baber,  1482-1530. 


§  3.  (1.)  Sultan  Baber  demands  our  especial  attention, 
as  being  the  founder  of  the  Mogul  Indian  Empire,  and  the 
first  of  a  dynasty  of  renowned  emperors,  under  whom 
India  rose  to  the  highest  prosperity. 

(2.)  He  was  born  a.d 1482) 

Became  King  of  Kokhan 1494  f 

Conquered  Samarkhand 1497  T    %% 

Driven  away,  after  many  struggles,  again)  .  xi)*) 

occupied  Kabul > 

Again  in  Samarkhand 1511^ 

Lost  all,  but  Bactria 1514  I 

Gained  Kandahar 1522  f   22 

Called  in  by  D.  K.  L6di 1524 

Won  first  battle  of  Panipat 1526  > 

Subdued  the  Rajputs '. 1527-28) 

Conquered  Bahar  and  Bengal 1529V     4 

And  died 1530) 

(3 )  He  was  descended,  by  the  father's  side,  from  Teimur 
(Tamerlane)  the  Tatar  ;  but  his  mother  was  a  Mogul,  connected 
with  the  tribe  of  Genghiz  Khan.  This  race  was  detested  by  him  ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  from  it  his  dynasty  got  the  name,  now  gene- 
rally corrupted  into  Mogul. 

(4.)  His  real  name  was  Zahir-ud-din-Muhammed  (=  the  light  of  the  faith). 

He  assumed  (1507)  the  title  Padshah,  a  Persian  word  signifying  king,  and 
this  became  the  characteristic  title  of  the  Mogul  Emperors. 

Baber,  i.e.,  "the  lion,"  was  originally  simply  an  epithet  applied  to  him  for 
his  bravery.    (Comp.  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion. ) 

(5.)  Different  members  of  Teimur's  family  held  Samarkhand,  Bokhara, 
Balkh  (Bactria),  Kabul,  and  Kokhan  (then  Ferghana).  This  last  was  Baber's 
hereditary  dominion. 

(6.)  His  life,  till  1524,  was  a  succession  of  struggles, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  sometimes  extended  his  sway 
as  far  as  to  Kandahar,  and  sometimes  was  a  fugitive  ; 
thrice  occupying  his  paternal  city  of  Samarkhand,  and 
thrice  expelled  from  it. 

(7.)  His  uncertain  tenure  of  power  in  those  regions 
caused  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  India,  which  had  now 
for  some  time  been  in  a  state  of  anarchy  ;  the  Lodis  pos- 
sessing little  beyond  Delhi  and  Agra.  By  one  of  the 
revolted  chiefs,  Doulat   Khan  Lodi,  the  viceroy  of  the 
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I. 

Baber. 
Summary  of 
Baber's  History, 
1482-1530. 


(120  miles  E.  of 
Bokhara.) 


Baber's  Descent. 


Name. 


The  Race  of 
Teimur. 


Baber's  First 
Attempts  on 
India. 
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Unsuccessful 
Expeditious. 

Results  of  the 
Battle  of  Pani- 
pat. 


State  of  the  Em- 
pire at  the  Period 
of  the  Mogul 
Conquest,  1526. 

Ii.itif.i-. 

Muiwa. 

KAjpfitana. 
Bengal. 
Dakhan. 
Portuguese. 


Baber's  Inten- 
tions. 


Sanga,  the  Raj- 
put, of  Chitor. 


Final  Struggle 
of  the  Rajputs. 


THE  MO{N)GUL  EMPIRE. 


Beer's  Entrance  Into  India,  1519-1526. 
Emperor. 


The  First  Mogul 


Punjab,  he  was  invited  to  seize  upon  what  he  considered 
to  be  his  inheritance,  as  he  was  descended  from  the  con- 
queror Teimur.  It  was  not  until  after  four  unsuccessful 
expeditions  (1519-26)  that  he  gained  his  end. 

(8.)  The  (first)  battle  of  Panipat  (Ch.  ii.  §  47)  gave 
him  nothing  but  the  small  tract  around  Delhi  and  Agra. 

From  the  spoils  of  Agra  he  sent  a  coin  of  the  value  of 
about  tenpence  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  slave  or 
free,  in  the  district  of  Kabul,  where  he  had  reigned  for 
twenty-two  years  ;  besides  rich  gifts  to  the  chief  Muham- 
tnedan  shrines  in  Asia. 

(9.)  The  other  parts  of  the  Empire  were  still  held  by  revolted  chieftains. 
From  the  time  of  the  magnificent  madman  Muhammed  Tughlak  (1351),  there 
had  been  no  real  empire  of  Delhi.     (Ch.  ii.  §  36.) 

Thus  Bah&r  was  in  the  possession  of  Muhammed  Shah  Lohani  ■  a  part  of 
M&lw&  and  the  surrounding  districts  were  held  by  Sanga  :  Chandfiri  and  the 
adjacent  country  by  Medni  RAi ;  and  Bengal  by  an  Afgan  chief.  The  Dakhan, 
which  had  been  independent  since  1347,  was  now  divided  into  five  Mussulman 
kingdoms,  besides  the  Hindu  kingdom  of  liijanagar,  called  by  Europeans  Nar- 
linga.  (Ch.  iv.  §  22, 29.)  The  Portuguese  had  conquered  Goa  in  a.d.  1510,  and, 
though  the  great  Albuquerque  had  died  in  A.  d.  1515,  they  were  still  very  power- 
ful on  the  western  coast.     (Ch.  vi.  §  12-15.) 

(10.)  It  was  evidently  the  general  impression,  even 
among  Baber's  own  troops,  that  after  plundering  Agra  and 
Delhi,  he  would,  like  Teimur,  return  to  the  regions  west 
of  the  Indus.  This  intention,  however,  he  emphatically 
disclaimed.  He  had  come  to  found  a  Tatar  Empire  in 
India. 

(11.)  Prince  Humayun,  Baber's  eldest  son,  was  accord- 
ingly employed  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  various  Mussul- 
man chieftains.  In  four  months  this  was  effected  from 
Gw&lior  to  Jounpilr. 

(12.)  A  more  stubborn  enemy  was  the  Hindu  Sanga,  a 
Rajput  prince.  The  Rajas  of  Marwar  and  Jeypur  had 
joined  him,  as  also  Medni  Rai  of  Chanderi.  This  was  the 
last  great  struggle  of  the  lidjputs  for  empire.  Sanga  had 
formerly  intrigued  against  the  L6dis,  and  now  resolved  to 
expel,  if  possible,  the  Mussulmans  from  India.     The  ques- 
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tion  to  be  answered  was,  "  Shall  there  ever  again  be  a 
Kshetriya  Empire  of  Hindustan  ?" 

The  decisive  battle  of  Sikri  (Fatihpur  Sikri,  near  Agra), 
(February  1527),  and  the  storming  of  Chanderi  (January 
1528),  firmly  established  the  Mogul  throne.  The  defenders 
of  this  last  fortress  perished  to  a  man  in  the  desperate 
struggle.  Thus  fell  Medni  Rai,  who  was  next  to  Sanga 
as  a  Rajput  leader. 

(13.)  Bahar  and  Bengal  were  next  attacked,  and  by  May 
1529  these  provinces  had  submitted  to  Baber's  arms. 

(14.)  Baber's  death  was  remarkable.  Humayun,  his  eldest 
son,  was  dangerously  ill,  when  Baber  conceived  the  idea  of 
offering  his  own  life  for  his  son's,  according  to  a  well- 
known  eastern  custom.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this 
loving  resolve,  he  walked  round  the  bed  of  the  sick  youth 
three  times,  praying  solemnly  to  God  that  the  disease 
might  be  transferred  to  himself.  After  this  act,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  the  full  belief  that  his  prayer  was  heard,  "  I 
have  borne  it  away."  And,  strange  to  say,  Humayun 
recovered  from  that  hour ;  while  the  father,  whose  health 
was  already  decaying,  began  rapidly  to  decline.  With 
exhortations  on  his  lips  to  his  children  and  courtiers  to 
concord,  he  died  December  26,  1530.  His  remains  were 
carried  to  Kabul,  where  a  simple  but  beautiful  tomb  was 
erected  to  his  memory. 

(15.)  His  character  is  a  mixed  one — 

a.  He  inherited  somewhat  of  the  ferocity  of  his  Tatar  ancestors, 
and  was  inhuman  in  his  treatment  of  conquered  enemies. 

b.  Yet  there  is  a  simplicity  and  absence  of  affectation  in  his 
character  that  excites  the  sympathies  of  all  who  read  his  Memoirs, 
which,  like  other  great  warriors,  he  wrote  himself,  and  which  are 
models  of  easy  elegance,  giving  the  liveliest  picture  of  the  man. 

c.  His  undaunted  bravery,  patience  in  adversity,  perseverance, 
and  elasticity  of  mind,  are  truly  admirable.  No  more  inflexible 
spirit  ever  wrestled  with  adversity  and  overcame  it. 

d.  He  seems  to  have  been  addicted  to  the  immoderate  use  of 
wine,  by  which  he  lessened  his  dignity  and  shortened  his  life. 
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Humayun,  Second  Mogul  Emperor,  1530-1556.     His  Enemies. 


§  4.  The  Second  Mogul  Emperor  was  HumayAn.     He 
iiumayCn,  1530-    reigne(i  nominally  from  a.d.   1530  to  1556;   but  spent 
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nearly  sixteen  years  of  this  period  (1540-1556)  in  exile. 

(1.)  This  emperor  is  famous  alike  for  his  lenity  and  for  the  mis- 
fortunes in  great  part  caused  by  it.;  for  the  fortitude  with  which 
he  bore  his  adverse  fortunes,  and  the  bravery  by  which  at  length 
he  retrieved  them. 

(2. )  He  had  three  brothers — Kamran,  Hindal,  and  Mirza  Askari. 
To  the  first  he  rashly  gave  up  Kabul,  Kandahar,  the  Pan  jab,  and 
the  countries  on  the  Indus.  Sambal  (east  of  Delhi)  was  given  to 
Hindal,  and  Mewat  (Macheri  or  Alwar)  to  the  youngest.  His 
generosity,  or  weakness,  thus  stripped  him  of  his  fairest  dominions. 

Humayun,  in  fact,  had  nothing  but  newly-conquered  territory  to 
govern,  and  only  his  father's  veteran  army  and  renown  to  support 
him. 

(3.)  Bahadar  Shah  of  Gujarat  (1526-1537),  (Ch.  ii. 
§41),  was  his  first  antagonist. 

Gujarat  had  long  been  independent.     (Ch.  vi.  16.) 

The  king  of  that  country  then  was  the  greatest  that 
ever  governed  it.  Kandesh,  Berar,  and  Ahmednagar  had 
acknowledged  him  as  their  feudal  superior.  He  had  con- 
quered and  annexed  Malwa.  Humayun,  irritated  at  his 
harbouring  some  fugitive  rebels,  attacked  him,  and  wrested 
from  him  a  great  part  of  his  dominions.  He  regained  all 
in  the  following  year. 

The  scaling  of  the  walls  of  the  fort  of  Champnir  (where 
the  treasures  of  the  kingdom  were  heaped  up)  by  300 
men,  of  whom  Humayun  himself  was  one,  was  the  great 
exploit  of  this  war. 

This  antient  but  now  deserted  city  was  a  few  miles  S.E.  of  BarOda.  The  fort 
of  Pawangarh  is  higher  up  the  hill.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  fifteen  feet  high 
and  one  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference. 

(4.)  The  next  antagonist  was  ShIr  Khan  St)R,  an 
Afgan  (of  the  tribe  of  Sur,  descendant  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lodis),  who  now  held  Bahar  and  Bengal, 
which  he  had  conquered.  He  was  called  Shir  Khdn  =  lion- 
lord,  from  having  killed  a  tiger  by  a  single  blow  of  his 
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sabre.  Humayiln  made  several  expeditions  against  him, 
and  at  length  laid  siege  to  Chunar  and  took  it.  Shir  Khan 
was  himself  engaged  in  completing  the  conquest  of  Bengal 
at  the  time.  Humayun  advanced  as  far  as  Gour,  then  the 
capital  of  Bengal.  Meanwhile  the  rains  came  on — nothing 
could  be  done  in  Bengal ;  and  Shir  Khan,  issuing  from 
his  retreat  in  the  hill-fortress  of  Rohtas,  retook  the  cities 
and  forts  on  the  Ganges,  surprising  Humayiln  between 
Patna  and  Benares. 

Note. — Rohtas  was  an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  which  the  SGr  took  by 
•  treachery  from  the  HindG  Raja  to  whom  it  belonged.     He  found  vast  treasures 
in  it.    It  is  eighty-one  miles  S.E.  from  Benares. 

The  Emperor  had  time  only  to  leap  on  horseback  and 
plunge  into  the  stream,  in  which  he  would  have  been 
drowned  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  a  water-carrier.  He 
thus  reached  Agra  almost  alone.  His  brothers  had  been 
plotting  against  him  ;  but  they  now  aided  him  to  prepare 
for  the  approach  of  the  victorious  Shir  Shah. 

(5.)  He  sustained  another  decisive  defeat  near  Kanouj, 
and  Avas  compelled  to  flee  to  Labor  ;  but  Kamran  himself 
had  retired  to  Kabul,  and  Humayiln,  deprived  of  that 
shelter,  fled  to  Sind.  There  he  wandered  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  at  length  directed  his  course  to  Marwar.  Re- 
pulsed thence,  he  made  his  way  across  the  desert  to 
Amerkot,  where  he  arrived  with  seven  companions,  after 
enduring  unspeakable  hardships. 

(6.)  Here  his  son  Akbar  was  born  [§  6  (3)].  Deserted 
by  his  brothers,  Humayiln  pursued  his  flight  and  reached 
Persia,  1544.  In  April  1543,  his  faithful  general,  Beiram 
Khan,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Kanouj,  joined 
him.     The  infant  Akbar  was  sent  to  Candahar. 

(7.)  The  Persian  Shah,  Tamasp,  did  not  treat  him  gene- 
rously, but  used  every  unworthy  expedient  to  induce  him 
to  become  a  Shia,  like  the  Persians,  and  to  introduce  that 
system  thenceforward  into  India. 
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Note. — The  Shia  and  Sunni  are  the  two  great  sects  into  which  the  Muham- 
meilans  are  divided. 

A.  The  Shias  (1.)  Reject  all  traditions,  and  cling  to  the  simple  Kurfm. 

(2.)  Disavow  the  three  Khalifs  who  immediately  succeeded 

Muhammed. 
(3.)  Seldom  visit  Mecca  j  but  go  to  Kerbelil  instead,  where 

Ilusain  was  slain. 
(4.)  They  alone  observe  the  Muharram. 
(5.)  They  are  called  heretics  by  the  Sunnis  :  are  the  Pro- 
testants of  Muhammedanism. 
(6.)  The  Persians,  and  nearly  all  Indian  Muhammedans, 
are  of  this  sect. 
B.  The  Sunnis  (1.)  Hold  the  Sunnat,  or  traditions,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Kurfm. 
(2.)  Acknowledge  as  Khalifs  after  Muhammed,  Abu  B  kr, 

Omar,  and  Osmxn.     Then,  and  fourthly,  All. 
(3.)  Afgans,  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Rohillas  are  of  this  sect. 

At  length,  however,  he  gave  him  14,000  horsemen,  to 
aid  in  restoring  him  to  his  kingdom.  Thus  aided,  he  took 
Candahar  and  Kabul.  It  is  said  that  during  the  siege  of 
the  latter  place,  Kamran  exposed  the  young  Akbar  on  the 
walls,  threatening  to  put  him  to  death  if  Humayun  should 
persist  in  the  siege.  Humayun  seems  to  have  behaved 
inhumanly,  in  slaughtering  the  prisoners. 

(8.)  In  1548,  the  four  brothers,  Humayun,  Hindal, 
Kamran,  and  Mirza  Askeri  were  reconciled  ;  but  Kamran, 
ever  treacherous,  again  rebelled,  and  was  at  length  defeated 
and  blinded  (1553).  These  dissensions  weakened  the 
cause  of  the  house  of  Teimur;  but,  in  1555,  Humayun 
was  in  a  condition  to  attempt  to  regain  his  Indian  do- 
minions. 

The  history  of  the  restored  Afgan  dynasty  must  now  be 
traced. 

§  5.  The  restored  Afgans,  or  Sur  dynasty,  five  in 
number,     (a.d.  1540-1556.) 

Humayun  in  exile  :  his  return  and  death. 

(1.)  ShIr  Shah  is  often  branded  as  a  usurper.  Yet, 
descended  from  the  antient  Afgan  conquerors,  a  native  of 
India,  and  the   expeller  of  the  Moguls,  who   had   only 
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reigned  fourteen  years,  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  at  least 
as  good  as  Humayun's. 

(2.)  Nor  did  his  method  of  ruling  give  his  subjects 
cause  to  regret  the  revolution.  He  was,  in  his  government 
of  India,  wise,  benevolent,  and  active ;  though  ambitious, 
and,  in  one  case  certainly,  treacherous  and  cruel.  This  was 
in  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Raisin  (in 
Malwa),  a  fortress  said  to  have  been  built  by  Rama.  It 
was  surrendered  on  the  express  stipulation  that  the  lives 
of  its  defenders  should  be  spared.  They  were  slain,  be- 
cause faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  infidels  ! 

(3.)  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Kalinjir  (in  Bandel- 
khand),  a.d.  1545.  He  is  said  to  have  made  a  road  from 
Bengal  to  the  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  from  Agra  to  Mandu, 
with  a  caravanserai  at  every  stage,  and  wells  at  intervals 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  all  along. 

His  tomb  is  to  be  seen  at  Sasseram,  between  the  Ganges  and  the  SOne. 

(4.)  The  second  of  this  restored  dynasty  was  SelIm 
Shah.     (a.d.  1545-1553.) 

[The  same  year  died  Selira  Mahmud  Shah  III.  of 
Gujarat,  and  Burhan  Nizam  Shah  of  Ahmednagar.] 

He  seems  to  have  possessed  great  ability,  and  to  have  laboured 
for  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

(5.)  Selim's  son,  Feroz,  succeeded ;  but,  after  three 
days,  was  murdered  by  his  uncle,  Muhammed  Adil  Shah 
(or  Adali),  who  is  the  third  of  the  restored  dynasty. 

He  was  a  despicable  tyrant.  His  Vazir  was  Hemu,  a 
Hindu  of  low  origin  but  of  great  ability.  This  man  had 
been  a  petty  shopkeeper.  He  fought  with  the  courage  of 
a  Paladin. 

(6.)  Rebellions  soon  ensued,  and  the  empire  was  divided 
into  five  portions,  under  rivals — members  of  the  Afg&n 
royal  family  (1555.)  IbrahIm  St)R,-  one  of  these,  got 
possession  of  Delhi,  and  is  reckoned  the  fourth  of  the 
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dynasty.  This  was  the  moment  when  Humayun  made  up 
his  mind  to  invade  India.  He  soon  gained  possession  of 
Labor,  and,  driving  Stkander  StiR,  another  of  the  rivals 
(called  the  fifth  of  the  dynasty),  to  the  Himalayas,  re- 
gained Agra  and  Delhi. 

(7.)  He  had,  however,  regained  at  his  death  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  his  dominions ;  for  Sikander  soon  re- 
appeared in  the  Panjab,  and  Hemu,  with  the  army  of 
Adali,  was  in  Bengal.  While  Prince  Akbar,  then  thirteen 
years  of  age,  was  in  the  Panjab  with  Bairam  Khan,  Huma- 
yun fell  from  the  stairs  leading  to  the  top  of  his  palace, 
and  was  killed.  He  had  paused  on  the  steps,  hearing  the 
Muezzim's  call  to  prayer,  and  seated  himself.  When  try- 
ing to  rise,  assisted  by  his  staff,  he  fell  on  the  polished  stair, 
and,  there  being  only  a  low  parapet,  fell  headlong  over. 
He  died  in  a  few  days,  six  months  after  his  return  (155G). 

(8.)  He  was  superstitious;  kindly-hearted  on  the  whole  ;  indul- 
gent ;  very  dilatory  in  all  his  movements  ;  arid  too  incessantly 
occupied  in  warfare  to  be  able  to  do  anything  for  his  adopted 
country. 

§  6.  The  Third  Mogul  Emperor  was  Akbar.  (1556- 
1605.) 

(1.)  Akbar's  real  name  was  Jalal-ud-din  (=  the  glory  of  the  faith)  Muham- 
med.     His  surname  is  Akbar  =  the  Great. 

(2.)  His  mother's  name  was  Ilamida,  a  native  of  Khorasan,  of  obscure 
family. 

(3.)  He  was  born  at  Amerkot,  in  Sind,  while  Humayun 
was  fleeing  from  the  ambition  of  Shir  Shah,  and  from  the 
treachery  of  his  brothers  and  his  subjects.     [§  4  (6).] 

It  is  said  that  his  father,  unable  to  give  the  presents  usual  on  such  occasions, 
broke  up  a  pod  of  musk,  and  distributed  it  among  his  adherents,  with  the  wish 
that  "his  son's  fame  might  be  diffused  throughout  the  world  like  the  odour  of 
that  perfume." 

(4.)  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle  Kamran,  Decem- 
ber 1543,  and  remained  at  Kandahar  and  Kabul  till  1555. 
(5.)  When  Humayun  died  [§  5  (7)],  Akbar  was  thirteen 
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years  and  four  months  old.     It  was  a  very  much  disputed 
inheritance  to  which  he  succeeded. 

Sikanier,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Delhi  and  of  the 
Panjab,  was  in  arms  near  Sirhind,  and  Hemu  was  on  the 
borders  of  Bengal. 

A  young  brother  of  Akbar,  Mirza  Hakim,  had  been  made  King  of  Kandahar 
by  Humayun,  but  was  dispossessed  by  Soleiman  of  Badakshan,  one  of  the  same 
family,  placed  there  by  Baber. 

(6.)  The  real  ruler,  and  the  restorer  of  the  race  of 
Teimur,  was  Beirdrn  Klidn. 

He  was  styled  "  the  king's  father,"  and  had  unlimited  powers  as  regent. 
A  Persian  and  a  Shia,  he  h:id  been  sent  to  aid  Baber  in  his  earlier  struggles  ; 
and  had  been  the  most  faithful  and  able  of  the  adherents  of  the  house  of 
Teimur. 

(7.)  Hemu,  who  had  taken  both  Agra  and  Delhi,  and 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Raja  Vikramaditya,  after  a  heroic 
resistance,  was  overthrown  and  captured.  Beiram  wished 
Akbar  to  earn  the  title  of  Ghazi,  or  champion,  by  slaying 
the  Hindu.  Akbar  refused  to  strike  a  defenceless  captive. 
Beiram  slew  the  infidel.  The  facts  are  significant.  Sik- 
ander  also  soon  after  submitted. 

(8.)  Beiram's  inflexibility,  military  talents,  and  energy, 
were  essential  to  Akbar  at  this  period  ;  but  the  regent 
occasionally  exceeded  his  powers,  and  alienated  the  Omrahs 
unnecessarily. 

Akbar  himself  was  persuaded  to  assume  the  supreme 
power  in  his  eighteenth  year  (a.d.  1560). 

Beiram,  after  much  vacillation,  broke  out  into  rebellion  ; 
but  was  soon  overcome,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  Akbar,  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost  generosity  and 
affection.  Beiram  now  set  out  to  visit  Mecca,  the  Muham- 
medan  way  of  retiring  from  public  life  ;  but  was  assas- 
sinated in  Gujarat. 

(9.)  Akbar  was  now  emperor  in  reality. 

His  training  had  been  such  as  to  fit  him  for  his  most 
difficult  task.     Brought  up  among  hardships  ;  fighting  at 
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His  Rivals. 


Beiram  Khan. 


Ileum's  Death. 


The  Battle  was 
fought  at  Pdni- 
pat,  November  5, 
1556. 


Beiram's  Re- 
gency. 

1556-1560. 


1580. 


Beiram's  Rebel- 
lion and  Death, 
1560. 


Akbar's  early 
Training. 
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His  Prospects  on 
his  Accession, 
1500-1567. 


His  Struggles 
with  the  Ka.il. fits. 

(Comp.  ch.  i. 
§28.) 


(Ch.  ii.  §  32.) 
1567. 


(Or  Oudeypore, 
or  Vdipiir.) 
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the  age  of  thirteen  like  a  hero  by  the  side  of  Beirfini 
Khan  to  recover  his  father's  throne ;  compelled  by  the 
character  of  Beiram  to  exercise  in  boyhood  and  youth  the 
utmost  prudence  and  self-restraint;  and,  aware  that  a  single 
false  step  now  might  lose  all,  he  ascended  the  throne 
with  sober  and  prudent  resolves  to  govern  well  and  wisely. 
He  was,  in  addition  to  this,  a  perfect  specimen  of  an 
accomplished  Muhammedan  knight. 

(10.)  The  adherents  of  the  house  of  Teimur  in  India 
were  few. 

Akbar  and  his  chiefs  were  a  small  band  of  strangers  in  the  land,  far  more 
so  than  William  and  his  Normans  after  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

His  territory  was  merely  the  Panjab  and  the  district 
around  Delhi. 

(11.)  He  had  first  to  conquer  his  own  feudatory  nobles. 
Khan  Zeman,  one  of  Akbar's  generals,  Raz  Bahadur  in 
Malwa,  Adam  Khan,  Abdullah  Khan,  and  Asaf  Khan, 
with  three  other  generals,  made  war  against  him  ;  and  in 
such  struggles  he  was  engaged  until  his  25th  year  (a.d. 
1567). 

(12.)  The  next  five  years  (a.d.  1567-1572)  were  spent 
in  reducing  the  Rajputs  to  submission. 

The  chief  of  these  were — 

(a.)  The  Raja  of  Jeypftr  (Amber),  Bahara  Mai. 

Akbar  eventually  married  his  daughter  (1561),  and  Selim,  his  eldest  son,  was 
married  to  another  princess  of  the  same  family,  daughter  of  Raj  Bhagavan  Das 
(1585).  This  Raja  was  the  first  who  formed  such  an  alliance.  Selim's  brother- 
in-law,  Raja  Man  Sing,  was  one  of  Akbar's  great  generals  (24). 

(b.)  The  Rana  (of  Chitor,  or)  Oudipfir,  Udi  Sing,  son  of 
Rana  Sanga.  [§  3  (12).]  Here  there  was  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  war,  and  Akbar  was  victorious,  taking  Chitor,  which 
then  ceased  to  be  their  capital. 

Tn  1580,  Rana  Pertab  (son  of  trdi  Sing)  regained  a  part  of  his  dominions  and 
founded  Oudipur. 

(c.)  The  Rana  of  Jodhpur  or  Marwar  Maldeo.     This 
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chief  for  a  time  was  in  disgrace,  but  his  son  was  a  chief 
much  favoured  afterwards  by  the  emperor. 

Akbar  also  married  a  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Marwar. 

In  regard  to  these  marriages,  it  seems  probable  that  to  them  the  vigour  of  the 
imperial  race  for  so  .many  generations  was  partly  due.  The  influence  they  had 
in  softening  prejudices  and  uniting  Hindus  and  Muhammedans,  was  very  great. 
The  Chitor  family  alone  refused  all  such  imperial  alliances,  and  despised  the 
other  Rajput  families  for  permitting  them. 

The  Oudipfir,  or  Marwar,  Rajas  are  considered  to  be  the  most  distinguished  . 
in  Hindustan.  They  trace  their  descent  from  Rama,  the  great  head  of  the  Solar  j  27,  28.) 
race.  In  a.d.  524,  their  capital,  Bababhipor,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  was 
invaded  by  a  Persian  king,  son  of  Noushirvan  the  Great,  whose  daughter  was 
married  into  their  royal  family.  The  Queen  of  Noushirvan  was  a  Christian, 
daughter  of  Maurice,  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  Goha,  who  married  the 
Christian  princess,  founded  the  state  of  Edar.  From  him,  Bappu,  the  antagonist 
of  the  Muhammedans,  descended.  (Ch.  ii  §  4.)  Hence  the  Raja  of  Oudipfir  is 
the  descendant  of  a  Christian  princess,  related  to  the  Christian  emperors  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire  1 
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(13.)  Akbar  now  annexed  Gujar&t  to  his  empire.  (It 
had  been  independent  from  1391.     Ch.  ii.  §  41.) 

Bahadar  Shah  [§  4  (3)]  died  in  1537.  The  dissensions 
that  followed  his  death  were  so  great  that  Akbar  was 
requested  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  by  taking  the  king- 
dom, which,  after  some  severe  fighting,  he  did  (a.d.  1573). 
Ahmedabad  became  the  residence  of  a  viceroy,  generally  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal. 


Muzaffir  Shah,  the  king,  became  one  of  Akbar's  courtiers, 
wards,  and  committed  suicide  (a.d.  1593). 


He  rebelled  after- 


(14.)  His  next  conquest  was  that  of  Balidr,  Bengdl,  and 
Orissa. 

Daud  Khan,  an  Afgan,  had  taken  possession  of  these 
provinces.  His  defeat  and  death  ended  the  contest 
(1576).  There  were,  however,  serious  rebellions  after- 
wards, and  both  Raja  Tod  Mai  and  Raja  Man  Sing  were 
employed  as  viceroys  in  re-establishing  order.  Akbar's 
power  was  severely  tried  by  these  rebellions.  Raja  Man 
Sing,  son  of  Bhagavan  Dds,  was  the  conqueror  of  Orissa. 
Orissa  was  subdued  in  1592,  and  now  no  remains  of  the 
Afg&n  power  were  to  be  found  in  Hinddstdn. 


The  Intermar- 
riages of  the 
Moguls  with  the 
Rajputs. 

(Comp.  ch.  i.  § 


(Comp.ch.ii.  §4.) 


Gujaiat,  1573. 


The  Eastern  Pro- 
vinces reduced, 
1575-1502. 
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The  Punjib, 
3581. 

Attock,  1581. 
(=  limit  or  bxr- 
Her.) 

Cashmir,  1586 
(Ch.  xi   §  6) 
(or  Cashmere'). 


Hill  Tribes  on 
the  Border, 
1586-1600. 
(Ch.  xi.  §  4.) 


Sind,  1592. 


The  first  Sepoys 
in  India. 


Kandahar,  1594. 
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Akbar,  the  Third  Mogul.    His  Dakhan  Conquests,  1556-1605. 


(15.)  Akbar's  brother,  Mirza  Hakim,  of  Kabul,  invaded  the  Panjab,  A. d.  1581. 

Akbar  repelled  the  invasion,  and  occupied  Kabul,  which  afterwards  was  held 
by  Mirza  Hakim  in  subordination  to  Delhi. 

Raja  Bhagavan  Das,  of  Jeypur,  Akbar's  brother-in-law,  was  made  governor 
of  the  Panjab.     The  fort  of  Attock  was  then  built  by  Akbar. 

(16.)  The  next  conquest  was  that  of  Cashmir.  (See 
Geog.  Ind.)  The  emperor  went  there  in  person,  and  de- 
feated the  chief,  who  became  one  of  the  Omnihs  of  the 
Delhi  Court. 

(17.)  This  was  followed  by  a  war  with  various  Afgan 
tribes  around  the  plain  of  Peshawar,  such  as  the  Yusufzyes 
and  Rosheniyas. 

These,  in  one  instance,  gained  a  considerable  victory  over  the  imperial  troops, 
but  were  afterwards  reduced  to  some  kind  of  order,  though  they  continue  inde- 
pendent to  this  day. 

(18.)  Sind  was  added  (in  1592)  to  the  list  of  Akbar's 
annexations.  The  chief  whom  he  subdued  became  a  com- 
mander of  5000  in  the  Mogul  army,  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  Tatta. 

This  was  the  wise  policy  always  adopted  by  Akbar. 

The  Portuguese  aided  the  Sind  chief,  and  it  is  said  that 
natives,  dressed  and  drilled  as  Europeans,  fought  in  this 
war.     These  were  the  first  sepoys  in  India. 

(19.)  Kandahdr  too  came  again  under  Akbar's  sway, 
owing  to  dissensions  among  the  Persians. 

Thus  Akbar's  hereditary  dominions  beyond  the  Indus, 
and  Hindustan  to  the  Nerbudda  (except  Oudipiir),  were 
now  completely  under  his  sway.  Thirty-eight  years  of  his 
reign  had  thus  been  consumed,  and  he  was  noiv  fifty  years 
of  age. 

(20.)  He  now  attempted  the  re-conquest  of  the  Dakhan. 
(Ch.  iv.  §  22.) 

The  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  Dakhan,  belonging  to  Akbar's  reign, 
are — 

(a.)  The  battle  of  Talilcot,  1565.     (Ch.  iv.  §  29.) 

(p  )  Confederacy  of  the  kings  of  Bijapur  and  Ahmednagar  against  the  Portu- 
guese, a.d.  1570.     (Ch.  vi.  §  19.) 

(c.)  The  two  sieges  of  Ahmednagar,  a.d.  1595,  1599.     (Ch.  iv.  §  24.) 

(d.)  The  annexation  of  Kandesh,  a.d.  1599, 1600. 
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(21.)  The  dissensions  in  Ahmednagar  between  the 
Hindu  and  Abyssinian  nobles  so  increased,  that  Mordd 
(second  son  of  Akbar)  and  Mirza  Khan  (son  of  Beiram 
Khan)  were  sent  to  take  the  divided  city. 

The  city  of  Ahmednagar  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  celebrated 
Chand  Bxbi  (daughter  of  the  Sultan  Husain  Nizam  Shah,  widow  of 
Alt  Adil  Shah  of  Bijapur,  and  great-aunt  of  the  infant  Sultan, 
Bahadar  Nizam  Shah),  one  of  the  great  heroines  of  the  history  of 
India  and  of  the  world.  She  made  peace  with  her  father-in- 
law,  the  King  of  Bijapur,  conciliated  the  Abyssinian  nobles,  and 
defended  the  city  with  astonishing  skill  and  bravery  against  Prince 
Morad,  who  was  now  pressing  the  siege.  A  breach  was  made  in 
the  wall,  and  the  defenders  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  city, 
when  the  Sultana  appeared  in  full  armour,  veiled,  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  her  hand ;  and,  standing  in  the  breach,  she  renewed  the 
struggle,  which  ended  at  night-fall  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mogul 
armies.  The  dawn  beheld  the  breach  thoroughly  repaired,  and  the 
Regent,  who  had  not  quitted  her  post,  ready  to  meet  the  assailants. 
But  Morad  abandoned  the  siege,  and  a  peace  was  concluded. 

Akbar  now  left  the  Panjab  (in  the  vicinity  of  which  he 
had  been  from  1584),  and,  in  1599,  arrived  at  Burhanpur. 
Dowlatabad  had  been  taken,  and  Prince  Daniyal  (Akbar's 
third  son),  with  Mirza  Khan,  was  sent  on  again  to  besiege 
Ahmednagar. 

Civil  dissensions  had  again  broken  out,  and  the  heroic  Chand 
Bibi  was  murdered  by  the  opponents  of  her  little  grand-nephew. 

The  Moguls  then  soon  took  the  city,  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  traitors,  and  took  the  young  king  pri- 
soner.    He  ended  his  days  in  the  usual  prison,  Gwali6r. 

The  kingdom  itself  survived  under  the  great  Abyssinian,  Malik 
Ambar  [§  7  (5),  p.  95],  and  was  not  finally  subdued  till  the  time  of 
ShahJehan,  a.d.  1637. 

(22.)  Akbar  next  annexed  Kdndesh.  Asirghar  was 
taken,  and  Prince  Daniyal  made  viceroy.  Here  ended 
Akbar's  exploits  in  the  Dakhan.  He  left  it  in  a.d.  1601. 
Ab-ul-Fazl,  the  great  statesman,  was  left  in  command  in 
the  Dakhan.     (Biog.  Ind.) 
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The  Siege  of 
Ahmednagar, 
1595. 


Chand  Bibi. 


Akbar  in  the 
Dakhan,  1599. 
(Burhanpur,  the 
antient  capital 
of  K&ndesh,  on 
the  N.W.  bank 
of  the  Tapti.) 


Ahmednagar 
Taken,  1599. 
(Ch.  iv.  §  21.) 


Kandesh,  1601. 
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The  Dakhan  at 
Akbar's  Death. 


Selim,  born  1569. 


(=  House  of 
God.) 


Morftd,  born  1570 
at  Sikri. 
Daniyal,  born 
1572. 

1601. 


Akbar's  Failing 
Health. 


His  Successor. 
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Selim  is  Nomin- 
ated. 


Akbar's  Last 
Moments. 


Akbar,  the  Third  Mogul.    His  Sons,  1556-1605. 


At  the  death  of  Akbar  his  possessions  in  the  Dakhan 
were  Kandesh,  a  great  part  of  Berar,  the  fort  of  Ahmed- 
nagar,  and  the  surrounding  districts. 

(23.)  Akbar  was  unfortunate  in  his  sons. 

(a.)  Selim  ( =  safety),  who  afterwards  succeeded  him, 
rebelled  in  1601  ;  but  Akbar's  prudence  put  down  the 
rebellion,  and  the  Prince  was,  notwithstanding,  made  Vice- 
roy of  Bengal  and  Orissa.  He  lived,  chiefly  at  Alldhdbdd, 
in  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  He  caused  Ab-ul-Fazl  to 
be  set  upon  and  murdered  on  his  way  back  from  the 
Dakhan. 

(6.)  Morad  (Murad  =  desired)  died  early  (1599). 

(c.)  Daniyal  (Daniel  =  judge  of  God)  died  in  1604,  of 
intemperance.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  Shah  of 
Bijapur,  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  II.  Ferishta,  the  great  his- 
torian, was  sent  to  attend  the  Princess  to  Burhanpur. 

(24.)  Akbar's  health  at  length  began  to  fail.  Sorrow 
for  the  death  of  Daniyal  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  end. 
When  it  became  clear  that  he  could  not  recover,  the  usual 
intrigues  regarding  the  succession  to  the  throne  com- 
menced. 

The  choice  lay  between  Selim,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
the  emperor,  and  Selim's  son,  Khusru,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed nominal  governor  of  Orissa  in  1593,  when  he  was 
a  mere  child. 

Selim's  drunkenness  and  the  memory  of  his  rebellion  were 
obstacles  to  his  succession.  Moreover,  Raja  Man  Sing,  of  Jeypur, 
brother  of  Khusru' s  mother,  and  the  great  general  Aziz  (or  Azim 
Khan),  his  father-in-law,  were  in  the  young  prince's  favour. 

Akbar  himself  ended  the  strife  by  nominating  Selim  as 
his  successor,  in  the  presence  of  the  Omrahs,  and  causing 
him  to  gird  himself  with  his  favourite  scymitar. 

The  dying  emperor  then  addressed  the  Omrahs,  express- 
ing his  hope  that  there  would  be  no  dissension  between 
those  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  the  sharers  of  his 
toils  and  the  companions  of  his  glory. 
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Akbar's  Character,  Religion,  Policy,  1556-1605. 
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He  then  asked  their  forgiveness  for  any  offences  he 
might  have  been  guilty  of  against  them ;  and,  repeating 
the  Muhammedan  confession  of  faith,  died,  in  profession, 
a  good  Mussulman.     He  was  buried  near  ^.gra. 

(25.)  To  complete  the  sketch  of  the  life  and  times  of  this,  the  greatest  of 
Eastern  rulers,  we  must  add  some  particulars — 
a.  Of  his  character  and  personal  peculiarities. 
B.  Of  his  religious  sentiments. 
0.  Of  his  policy. 
d.  Of  his  friends  and  companions. 

(26.)  A.  Akbar's  character  and  personal  peculiarities. 

(a.)  In  person  he  was  strongly  built  and  handsome  ;  very  affable 
and  captivating  in  manners  ;  sober  and  abstemious  ;  not  taking 
animal  food  for  a  fourth  of  the  year  ;  spending  little  time  in  sleep  ; 
and  fond  of  hunting  and  athletic  sports.  He  rode  from  Ajmir  to 
Agra  (220  miles)  in  two  days,  and  often  walked  thirty  or  forty 
miles  in  a  day.  . 

(6.)  He  was  very  studious,  most  methodical  in  the  despatch  of 
business,  understood  Sanskrit,  encouraged  every  kind  of  literature, 
and  superintended  many  important  literary  undertakings. 

(c.)  He  was  very  affectionate,  both  to  his  family  and  friends, 
humane  and  compassionate. 

When  he  heard  of  Selim's  causing  a  man  to  be  flayed  alive,  he  exclaimed.     Humane, 
that  he  wondered  that  the  son  of  a  man  who  could  not  bear  to  see  even  a  dead 
beast  flayed,  should  be  guilty  of  such  cruelty. 

(27.)  b.  Akbar's  religion. 

(a.)  Earlier  in  life  he  was  a  consistent  Muhammedan  ;  but  in 
1579  he  openly  professed  latitudinarian  sentiments,  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  orthodoxy. 

(b.)  He  studied  Hindu  works  of  science  and  religion,  and  made 
himself  acquainted,  of  course  very  imperfectly,  with  the  tenets  of 
the  Christian  religion,  though  under  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. Regular  discussions  were  held,  in  which  Brahmans,  Mu- 
hammedan doctors,  and  even  Christian  priests  took  part.  His 
leanings  seem  to  have  been  to  the  last  of  these. 

(28.)  c.  Akbar's  policy. 

(a.)  This  was  a  policy  dictated  by  his  good  sense,  bene- 
volent feelings,  comprehensive  intellect,  and  wide  ex- 
perience. 


Akbar's  Personal 
Character. 


Studious. 
(Comp.  him 
with  Alfred  the 
Great.) 


His  unsettled 
Faith. 


Eclectic. 
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Impartiality. 
(Comp.  Euro- 
pean History, 
and  observe  how 
Toleration  was 
there  unknown.) 

Revenue  Sys- 
tems. 
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Divisions  of  the 
Empire. 


Military  System. 


Akbar,  the  Third  Mogul.    His  Policy,  1556-1605. 


Ab-ul-Fazl. 


(b.)  He  desired  to  treat  all  his  subjects  alike,  to  abolish 
the  distinction  of  Hindu  and  Muhammedan,  and  thus  to 
fuse  the  discordant  elements  of  his  empire  into  one  homo- 
geneous whole. - 

(c.)  In  revenue  matters  he  introduced  great  reforms, 
not  involving  new  principles  so  much  as  an  accurate  and 
painstaking  adjustment  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  mak- 
ing them  press  equally  on  all. 

He  laboured  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  and  to  prevent  the  extortions  of  government 
officers.  His  greatest  revenue  officer  was  Rajah  Todar 
Mai.     (See  Biog.  Ind.) 

(d.)  The  empire  was  divided  into  eighteen  Subahs,  each 
under  a  Viceroy.  The  laws  in  regard  to  punishments 
issued  to  these  were  humane,  forbidding  mutilation  in  any 
case.  The  provinces  were  :  (1)  Kabul,  (2)  Labor,  (3)  Mul- 
tan,  (4)  Delhi,  (5)  Agra,  (6)  Oudh,  (7)  Allahabad,  (8) 
Ajmir,  (9)  Gujarat,  (10)  Malwa,  (11)  Bahar,  (12)  Bengfd, 
(13)  KandSsh,  (14)  Berfir,  (15)  Ahmednagar,  (1G)  Orissa, 
(17)  Cashmir,  and  (18)  Sind.  The  list,  however,  varies 
continually. 

A  province  under  a  viceroy  was  called  a  Sflbah,  and  the  viceroy  was  called 
:i  BGMhd&r.  Their  deputies,  having  charge  of  districts,  were  Nuwdbs 
(—  deputy). 

(e.)  The  army.  To  introduce  submission,  economy,  and 
efficiency  into  such  an  army  as  his,  was  a  hard  task. 

The  soldiers  were  to  be  paid  in  cash,  not  by  assign- 
ments of  land.  There  were  not  more  than  450  officers, 
each  commanding  above  200  men,  in  all  his  vast  armies. 
Thirty  officers,  exclusively  princes,  each  of  whom  held  the 
command  of  5000. 

Much  corruption  seems  to  have  existed  in  this  department  to  the  last. 

(29.)  d.  Akbar's  friends,  companions,  and  officers  were 
all  men  Aof  renown. 

(a.)  Ab-ul-Fazl   (=  the  father  of  excellence).      This 
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eminent  man,  and  the  next  in  our  list,  Feizi,  were  sons  of 
a  learned  man,  who  taught  divinity  in  Agra.  He  and  his 
brother  were  Akbar's  most  intimate  friends  and  counsellors. 

Ab-ul-Fazl  rose  to  the  highest  military  commands,  and  His  Death  in  the 
was  prime  minister.     He  died  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
the  reign  (1603). 

He  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Ayiu  Akbari  (or 
Institutes  of  Akbar),  which  contain  a  minute  account  of 
every  department  of  government,  and  everything  connected 
with  the  emperor's  establishments,  public  and  private. 

He  was  killed  by  assassins  employed  by  Selim  (23),  at 
Oorcha,  in  Malwa. 


Ayin  Akbari. 


(Oorcha,  Orcha 
or  t)rcha.) 


(b.)  Feizi  {  —  most  excellent),  the  elder  brother  of  Ab-ul-Fazl,  Feizi. 
like  his  brother  a  most  intimate  friend  of  the  emperor,  was  em- 
ployed on  an  embassy  to  the  Dakhan.  He  was  the  first  Muham- 
medan  that  studied  Hindu  literature,  from  which  be  translated 
many  works.  He  was  moreover  a  poet,  and  more  studious,  but 
less  a  man  of  the  world  than  his  brotber. 

The  brothers  translated  the  Maha  Bharata  into  Persian  verse. 
This  great  work  consisted  of  100,000  couplets. 

(c.)  Rdja  Todar  Mai.  He  was  a  great  military  leader, 
and  also  the  great  finance  minister  who  carried  out  the 
extensive  revenue  reforms  which  have  been  referred  to. 

He  is  described  as  sincere,  honest,  vindictive,  and  a  very 
bigoted  UindA.  From  1580  to  1582  he  was  Viceroy  of 
Bengal,  and  ably  put  down  a  rebellion  there.  He  was 
also  distinguished  in  the  Afgan  wars.  Raja  Bhagavan 
Das  and  Raja  Todar  Mai  both  died  in  1589.  These  men 
were  the  contemporaries  of  Burleigh  and  Sully,  and  rival 
those  great  ministers  in  renown  ;  as  their  master  more 
than  equalled  Henri  le  Grand,  or  our  own  Elizabeth. 


§  7.  JehangIr,  the  Fourth  Mogul  Emperor,     (a.d. 
1605-1627.) 

(1.)  His  name  was  Selim.     On  his  accession  he  took  the  title  of 
Jehan-gir  (  =  the  world's  conqueror). 


Todar  Mai. 
(28,  c .) 


The  First  Bour- 
bon, and  the 
Last  Tudor. 


IV. 

JehangIr. 
(James  J., 
Charles  I.) 
Summary. 
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1602, 1603. 


1605. 
1611. 
1615. 


Jehlngir's  First 
Steps. 


Accessible. 


His  Religious 
Opinions. 


Inconsistency. 
His  Sons. 
Khfisru. 


Khusru  s  Re- 
bellion. 
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(2.)  We  shall  have  to  notice  in  his  history  : — 
(«.)  His  youthful  intemperance  and  violent  temper. 
(b.)  His  rebellion  against  his  father, 
(c.)    His  murder  of  Ab-ul-Fazl. 

((/. )  His  divergence  from  his  father  in  religious  matters. 
(e.)   His  treatment  of  his  son  Khusru. 
(f.)  His  queen,-  Nnr  Jehan  ( =  light  of  the  world), 
((j.)  Sir  T.  Roe's  embassy. 

(h.)  The  history  of  Muhabet  Khan,  his  great  general  ;  and 
(j)     Affairs  in  the  Dakhan,  chiefly  connected  with  the   great 
Malik  Ambar. 

(3.)  Jehanglr  was,  on  the  whole,  judicious  in  his  first 
measures. 

a.  He  adopted  and  even  developed  his  father's  measures 
of  reform. 

B.  He  took  great  pains  to  give  all  men  opportunities  of 
approaching  him.  A  chain  was  hung  from  a  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  citadel,  to  which  all  had  access.  This  chain 
was  connected  with  a  bell  in  the  emperor's  private  room. 
Thus  every  suitor  could  make  himself  heard. 

c.  He  was,  however,  more  rigid  than  his  father  in  his 
attention  to  observances  of  the  Muhammedan  faith.  He 
restored  to  the  coin  the  inscription  which  announces,  not 
only  the  indisputable  truth  that  u  there  is  one  God,"  but 
also  the  declaration,  offensive  to  Hindus,  that  "  Muhammed 
is  His  Prophet."  Though  not  religious,  he  was  scrupulous 
in  the  use  of  the  forms  of  religion. 

d.  Himself  a  drunkard  during  his  whole  life,  he  pun- 
ished all  who  used  wine. 

(4.)  Jehangir  was  as  unfortunate  in  regard  to  his  sons 
as  Akbar  had  been. 

A.  His  eldest  son,  Khusru,  had  long  been  at  enmity 
with  him.  The  mother  of  this  prince  was  a  Rajput  prin- 
cess, whose  death  had  been  caused  by  Jehangir's  (Selim's) 
ill-treatment.  Akbar  had  designed  to  disinherit  Selim  for 
his  violence  and  debauchery. 

On  his  father's   accession,  therefore,   Khusru  thought 
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himself  not  safe,  and  fled  to  the  Panjab,  where   a  large 
army  gathered  around  him. 

Jehangir's  army  was  however  victorious,  and  Khusrii 
was  seized  on  the  bank  of  the  Jhilam,  as  he  was  trying  to 
make  his  way  to  Kabul. 

And  now  Jehangir  made  a  display  of  that  cruelty  which  Jehangir's 
marked  his  character,  and  to  which  Akbar  had  ever  been  j 
so  averse. 

He  caused  700  of  KhusriVs  adherents  to  be  impaled  in 
a  line  leading  from  the  gate  of  Labor.  The  miserable 
prince  was  conducted  along  the  line  to  "receive  the 
homage  of  his  servants." 

He  was  deeply  affected  by  the  spectacle.  He  was  kept 
a  prisoner,  though  not  in  very  close  custody,  till  his  death 
in  1621. 

B.  From  1623  to  the  death  of  the  emperor,  we  shall 
find  his  third  son  Khurram,  or  Shah  Jehan,  in  rebellion. 
He  was,  at  first,  Jehangir's  favourite. 

(5.)  The  interest  of  the  affairs  of  the  Dakhan  is  con- 
nected with  Malik  Ambar. 

Ahmednagar  was  taken  in  1599  [§  6  (21)],  but  Malik 
A  mhar,  an  Abyssinian  noble  of  splendid  abilities,  founded 
a  new  capital  which  was  called  Khxrki  (a  name  afterwards 
changed  by  Aurungzib  to  Aurungabad),  where  he  main- 
tained the  government  of  the  young  king.  He  introduced 
Raja  Todar  Mai's  revenue  system  iuto  the  Dakhan,  and 
held  his  ground  against  the  Moguls  until  his  death  in  1626. 
With  this  death  vanished  all  hope  of  a  better  order  of 
things  in  the  Dakhan.  The  nominal  king  was  Murteza 
Nizam  Shah. 

Prince  Parviz,  the  emperor's  second  son,  was  Viceroy  of   i 
the  Dakhan  ;  residing  at  Burhanpur  till  his  death  in  1626. 

(6.)  In  1611  the  great  event  of  the  emperor's  life,  his  K 
marriage  with  the  celebrated  Nur  Jehan  ( =  light  of  the 
world,  or  light  of  the  palace  :   Nur  Mahal),  took  place. 
She  was  of  a  noble  Persian  family,  which  being  reduced 


Shah  Jehan. 


Malik  Ambar. 


Malik  Ambar 
in  Ahmednagar, 
1599-1626. 
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to  poverty,  her  father  emigrated  to  India.  On  the  way, 
at  Kandahar,  Nur  Jehan  was  born.  To  such  poverty  were 
they  reduced  that  the  infant,  the  mighty  empress  of 
world-wide  renown,  was  exposed  on  the  high  road,  where 
a  merchant  saw  the  child  and  compassionately  took  it  for 
his  own.  The  child's  own  mother  was  employed  by  him 
as  its  nurse,  and  even  in  her  infancy  Nur  Jehan  made  the 
fortune  of  her  family,  for  to  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
merchant  they  owed  their  advancement. 

Jehangir  (then  Prince  Selim)  had  seen  and  loved  her 
when  as  a  girl  she  accompanied  her  mother,  who  had  free 
access  to  Akbar's  harem. 

To  remove  her  from  the  Prince's  sight,  she  was,  by 
Akbar's  advice,  married  to  a  young  Persian,  who  was 
made  governor  of  Burdwan. 

But  when  Jehangir  became  emperor,  he  attempted  to 
induce  Nur  Jehan's  husband  to  divorce  her.  Her  hus- 
band refused,  and  in  the  quarrel  that  ensued  was  acci- 
dentally killed.  Nur  Jehan  was  sent  to  Delhi,  but  she, 
looking  upon  the  emperor  as  the  murderer  of  her  husband, 
rejected  his  overtures  with  disdain.  After  a  length  of 
time,  however,  a  reconciliation  took  place,  and  Nur  Jehan 
became  Empress  of  India.  Her  name  was  put  on  the 
coinage  with  the  emperor's.  Her  influence  was  unbounded. 
Her  father,  and  her  brother,  Asaf  Khan,  were  wise  minis- 
ters, and  though  Jehangir  still  indulged  in  nightly  drunken 
debauches,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  henceforth 
managed  with  prudence  and  humanity. 

(7.)  The  war  with  the  Rana  of  MSwar,  or  [§  6  (12)] 
Oudipur,  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  Shah  Jehan, 
who  treated  the  vanquished  Rana  with  distinguished  kind- 
ness. His  dominions  were  restored  to  him  on  submission, 
and  his  son  became  one  of  the  military  leaders  of  the 
empire. 

(8.)  Sir  T.  Roe  came  as  an  ambassador  from  James  I., 
in  1615  to  1618.     He  passed  from  Surat,  through  Bur- 
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hanpur  and  Chitor  to  Ajmir,  where  he  met  the  emperor, 
on  his  way  to  Gujarat.  He  found  the  cities  of  the  Dakhan 
much  neglected,  and  the  country  generally  less  prosperous 
than  it  had  been  in  Akbar's  time.  The  splendour  of  the 
court  astonished  him.  He  describes  Jehangir's  nightly 
drunken  orgies.  He  mentions  having  to  bribe  Asaf  Khan 
with  a  pearl  of  value. 

The  French  traveller  Bernier  was  in  Jehangir's  court, 
and  Ferishta  was  there  at  the  same  time  as  envoy  from 
Bijapur. 

Jehangir  was  well  inclined  to  Christianity,  which  two 
of  his  nephews  had  embraced. 

(9.)  Intrigues,  to  ensure  the  succession  to  Prince  Sheriar, 
the  emperor's  youngest  son  (married  to  Nur  Jehan's 
daughter  by  her  first  husband),  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  and  led  to  Shah  Jehan's  rebellion. 

Prince  Parviz,  and  the  renowned  general  Muhabet  Khan, 
were  sent  against  the  rebel,  and  drove  him  from  the 
Dakhan,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Bengal,  where  he  for 
a  time  established  himself ;  but  soon  after  submitted  to 
his  father. 

(10.)  Fresh  troubles,  however,  arose  from  Nur  Jehan's 
jealousy  of  Muhabet  ( =  awful)  Khan,  the  most  eminent 
man  in  the  empire.  His  family  had  come  from  Afganis- 
tan,  and  he  had  fought  under  Akbar,  and  now  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  position  by  Jehangir.  He  was  a 
friend  and  partizan  of  Prince  Parviz,  while  Nur  Jehan  de- 
signed Prince  Sheriar  to  succeed. 

Muhabet  was  sent  for  to  court,  but,  finding  his  disgrace 
resolved  upon,  planned  and  executed  a  stroke  of  unex- 
ampled audacity.  He  took  the  emperor  prisoner  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jhilam.  Nur  Jehan  strove  in  vain  to  liberate 
her  husband,  and  at  length  resolved  to  share  his  captivity. 
She  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death  by  the  victor. 
Muhabet  was  now  supreme,  and  retained  his  power  for 
nearly  a  year. 
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Nur  Jehan  at  length  succeeded  in  effecting  the  escape  of 
the  emperor,  and  Muhabet  was  compelled  to  fly  to  the 
south,  where  he  joined  Shah  Jehan. 

(11.)  Meanwhile  the  eventful  years  A.D.  1626  and  1627,  were 
fatal  to  several  of  the  great  personages  whose  history  is  of 
importance. 

Parviz  died  at  Burhanp&r. 

Aziz  (  =  dear),  another  of  Akbar's  great  generals,  and  Malik 
Ambar,  about  the  same  time. 

Mirza  ( =  secretary)  Khan  (the  great  son  of  Beiram  Khan),  some- 
what later. 

At  length  the  emperor  too  died,  on  his  way  from  Cashmir  to 
Lah6r,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

The  man  destined  to  change  the  face  of  India,  Sivaji,  was  born  in 
May  of  the  same  year  (ch.  v.  §  9). 

(12.)  Jehangir,  notwithstanding  his  intemperance  and 
violence,  was  remarkable  for  his  sincere  love  of  justice,  and 
his  endeavours,  by  himself  hearing  all  cases  referred  to  him, 
to  remedy  all  the  evils  which  existed  in  the  state. 

His  maxim  is  said  to  have  been  :  "  That  a  monarch 
should  care  even  for  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  that  the 
very  birds  of  the  heaven  ought  to  receive  their  due  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne." 

Like  his  contemporary,  James  I.,  he  was  an  opponent 
to  the  use  of  tobacco,  then  being  introduced  into  both  East 
and  West.  Royal  edicts  and  treatises  have  failed  to  arrest 
its  wonderful  spread  through  the  world. 

§  8.  The  fifth  Mogul  Emperor,  Shah  Jehan,  a.d.  1627- 
1658- 

(1.)  A.  In  this  reign  N&r  Jehan's  brother,  Asaf  Khdn,  is  a  dis- 
tinguished person. 

B.  Muhabet  Khan  still  continues  conspicuous  (1634). 

C  The  rebellion  of  Khan  Jehan  Lddi  led  to  extensive  wars  in 
the  Dakhan. 

D.  Shahji,  the  father  of  Sivaji  (the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
sovereignty),  comes  into  notice  (ch.  v.  §  7). 
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E.  The  minister  Saad  Ulla  Khan  is  a  remarkable  person  (died, 
1655). 

F.  The  character  and  fortunes  of  the  emperor's  four  sons,  and  the 
dissimulation  and  unfilial  conduct  of  Aurungzib,  are  especially  to 
be  noted. 

G.  His  skill  as  an  architect,  exhibited  in  the  Taj  Mahal  and  other 
buildings,  is  to  be  admired. 

(2.)  Shah  Jehan,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  hastened  from  the 
Dakhan  to  Agra.  Sheriar,  and  two  of  his  cousins  who  opposed 
him,  were  defeated  and  put  to  death.  In  fact,  none  of  the  race  of 
Baber  were  left  alive  but  the  emperor's  own  children. 

Nur  Jehan  at  once  retired  into  absolute  obscurity,  having  a  mag- 
nificent jointure.     She  died  in  a.d.  1646. 

The  two  great  men  were  Nur  Jehan's  brother,  Asaf  Khdn  [§  7 
(6)],  and  Muhdbet  Khdn  [§  7  (10)],  who  were  highly  rewarded 
by  the  new  emperor  for  their  fidelity  to  his  cause. 

Khan  Jehan  Lodi,  an  Afgan  general  of  Jehangir,  was  Viceroy  of 
the  Dakhan. 

In  the  Dakhan  kingdom  of  Ahmednagar,  Malik  Ambar's  son, 
Fath  Khan,  was  soon  set  aside  by  Murteza  Nizam  Shah  [§  7  (5)], 
who  now  ruled  for  himself,  but  brought  his  kingdom  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  This  destroyed  the  last  hope  of  a  successful  resistance  to 
the  Mogul  arms. 

(3.)  The  rebellion  of  Khan  Jehan  L6dl.  At  first  he  seemed  to 
aim  at  independence  ;  but  soon  submitted,  and  was  removed  from 
the  viceroyalty  of  the  Dakhan  to  Malwa,  Muhabet  Khan  succeed- 
ing hiln. 

Khan  Jehan,  suspectingAthat  the  emperor  distrusted  him,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  in  Agra  itself.  He  was  encountered  and  de- 
feated on  the  banks  of  the  Chambal,  but  escaped  ;  and  allying  him- 
self with  the  King  of  Ahmednagar,  Murteza  Nizam  Shah,  trans- 
ferred the  war  to  the  Dakhan.  Muhammed  Adil  Shah,  of  Bijapur, 
refused  to  aid  him.  Abdullah  Kutb,  Shah  of  Golconda,  also  held 
aloof.  Khan  Jehan  was  finally  defeated  and  slain  in  Baudelkhand 
near  Kalinjir. 

(4.)  Shah  Jehan's  general  still  carried  on  the  war,  to 
punish  Murteza  Nizam  Shah,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Fath  Khan. 

The  Dakhan  was  now  a  prey  to  the  threefold  evils  of 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine. 

In  1634,  Muhabet  Khan  was  recalled  to  court,  and  the 
Moguls  made  no  progress  in  the  Dakhan,  until  Shahji, 
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father  of  Sivajt  (ch.  v.  §  7),  set  up  a  new  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Ahmednagar,  and  took  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory around.  Sultan  Shuja  was  viceroy  of  the  Dakhan, 
and  was  recalled  with  the  general. 

Shah  Jehan  now  took  the  field  himself,  brought  both 
Bijapur  and  Golconda  to  terms,  and  subdued  Shahji,  who 
entered  the  service  of  Bijapur.  Thus  Ahmednagar  was 
extinguished  (ch.  iv.  §  24). 

(5.)  An  episode  connected  with  Portuguese  affairs  in 
Bengal  must  here  find  place.  The  Portuguese  had  estab- 
lished a  settlement  near  the  antient  fort  of  Satgong.  This 
they  called  Golin,  or  the  granary,  corrupted  afterwards 
into  Hugli.  At  Chittagong,  too,  they  had  a  flourishing 
factory,  defended  by  1000  Europeans,  2000  natives,  and 
eighty  ships.  To  the  Mogul  governor  of  Dacca  they  were 
objects  of  great  suspicion.  He  complained  to  Shah  Jehan 
that  they  had  mounted  cannon  on  their  fort,  and  had  grown 
insolent  and  oppressive.  "  Let  the  idolaters  be  expelled," 
was  the  emperor's  command ;  and  it  was  obeyed,  after 
terrible  slaughter.  Thus  was  the  power  of  the  Portuguese 
in  Bengal  for  ever  destroyed.  The  English  were  rising. 
(Comp.  ch.  vii.  §  6,  k.) 

(6.)  Ali  Merdan  Khan,  governor  of  Kandahar,  at  this 
time  gave  up  that  province  to  Shah  Jehan  from  disgust  at 
the  tyranny  of  his  master,  the  King  of  Persia.  He  be- 
came a  trusted  general  of  the  emperor,  and  especially 
rendered  himself  useful  as  an  architect.  A  canal  at  Delhi 
attests  his  skill,  and  bears  his  name.  It  was  repaired  and 
fully  restored  by  Lord  Hastings  in  1822. 

(7.)  Kandahar  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Persians,  and 
though  besieged  by  the  emperor's  sons,  Aurungzib  and 
Dara,  was  never  retaken.    . 

(8.)  A.D.  1653-1655  saw  the  completion  of  the  great 
revenue  settlement  of  the  Dakhan,  and  the  death  of  Saad 
Ulla  Khan,  the  most  able  and  upright  minister  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  India. 
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(9.)  Shah  Jehan  sent  Aurungzib  as  viceroy  into  the 
Dakhan,  and  that  prince  seemed  determined  to  recom- 
pense himself  for  failures  beyond  the  Indus  by  subjugating 
Bijapur  and  Golconda.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  attack 
on  the  latter  kingdom  was  an  appeal  from  Mir  Jumla, 
prime  minister  of  that  kingdom,  formerly  a  diamond  mer- 
chant, who  had  some  disagreement  with  his  master  Ab- 
dullah Kutb  Shah.  Under  the  pretext  of  sending  his  son 
Sultan  Muhammed  to  Bengal,  to  espouse  the  daughter  of 
Prince  Shuja,  he  marched  on  Hyderabad,  took  it,  and 
invested  the  hill-fort  of  Golconda,  compelling  the  king  to 
pay  tribute  and  marry  his  daughter  to  Sultan  Muhammed. 
Mir  Jumla  became  one  of  Aurungzib's  favourite  generals. 
He  was  proceeding  to  humble  Bijapur  in  the  same  way, 
when  news  reached  him  of  Shah  Jehan's  sudden  and  dan- 
gerous illness.  Aurungzib  had  determined,  at  all  hazards, 
to  be  his  father's  successor. 

(10.)  Shah  Jehan  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

A.  Dara  Shako  was  in  his  forty-second  year,  frank, 
generous,  a  free-thinker  (and  thus  obnoxious  to  the  Mu- 
hammedans,  who  beheld  in  him  another  Akbar),  imprudent, 
and  daring.  Dara,  like  his  great-grandfather,  was  deeply 
interested  in  theological  studies.  He  studied  Sanskrit, 
and  translated  the  Upanishads  into  Persian. 

B.  Shuja  was  forty  years  old,  an  effeminate  sensualist. 
He  chiefly  resided  at  Rajmahal,  as  Viceroy  of  Bengal. 

c.  Aurungzib  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  a  master  of 
dissimulation,  an  accomplished  soldier,  of  handsome  per- 
son, a  bigoted  Muhammedan,  and,  above  all,  intensely 
ambitious. 

d.  Morad,  the  youngest,  was  brave  and  generous ;  but 
dull  in  intellect,  self-willed,  and  an  abandoned  sensualist. 

e.  The  eldest  daughter  was  Padshah  Begum,  the  fav- 
ourite, and  a  great  supporter  of  Dara. 

f.  The  younger  daughter,  Roshen-rai,  was  an  active 
and  intriguing  partisan  of  Aurungzib. 
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(11.)  On  the  news  of  their  father's  illness  reaching 
them,  in  spite  of  Dara's  efforts  to  conceal  it,  both  Prince 
Shuja.  then  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  and  Prince  Morad,  Vice- 
roy of  Gujarat,  assumed  the  royal  title,  and  prepared  to 
march  on  the  capital.  Aurungzib  more  cautiously  ad- 
vanced to  the  northern  boundary  of  his  province,  secured 
Mir  Jumla,  the  general,  and  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  Morad.  He  represented  to  that  weak  prince  that  he 
himself  was  only  desirous  of  going  to  Mecca,  that  he  would 
unite  with  Morad  to  oppose  the  infidel  Dara,  and  his 
idolatrous  general,  Jeswant  Sing,  and  then  would  seek  a 
reconciliation  with  his  father. 

Dara  now  met  and  defeated  Shuja  near  Benares,  and 
the  discomfited  prince  returned  to  Bengal. 

Aurungzib  joined  Morad  in  Malwa,  and  a  battle  between 
their  combined  forces  and  those  of  Jeswant  Sing  was 
fought  near  Ujein,  in  which  the  princes  were  victorious. 
Aurungzib  still  treated  Morad  as  his  superior.  Dara  now 
advanced  one  day's  march  from  Agra  to  meet  Aurungzib, 
and  a  severe  engagement  took  place.  Dara's  elephant  was 
struck  with  a  rocket  and  became  ungovernable.  This 
compelled  him  to  alight.  The  sight  of  his  elephant  with 
empty  howdah  spread  a  panic  through  his  army.  The 
battle  and  the  cause  were  lost  by  this  trifling  circumstance. 
Dara  fled  to  Delhi.  Aurungzib  rendered  devout  thanks  to 
heaven  for  his  victory,  and  congratulated  Morad  on  his 
acquisition  of  a  kingdom  !  Three  days  after  he  entered 
Agra,  and,  finding  it  impossible  to  shake  the  old  emperor's 
attachment  to  Dara,  sent  Sultan  Muhammed  to  make  his 
aged  grandfather  prisoner  in  the  citadel. 

(12.)  Thus  ended  Shah  Jehan's  reign  in  1658,  though 
he  lived  till  December  1666. 

This  reign  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the  annals  of  the 
empire,  which  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 
Delhi  was  rising  in  all  its  splendour.  Those  buildings  at 
new  Delhi  and  Agra,  which  are  still  the  admiration  of  the 
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world,  were  erected  under  his  superintendence.  The 
splendour  of  his  court,  his  peacock  throne,  worth  six-and- 
a-half  millions  sterling,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  buildings, 
mark  him  out  as  the  most  magnificent  of  Indian  emperors. 

Delhi  is  called  by  Muhammedans,  Shah-Jehan-Abad.  Old  Delhi 
was  founded  57  B.C.  by  a  Hindn  Raja. 

The  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  the  Mausoleum  of  Mumtaz 
Mahal,  Shah  Jehan's  queen,  built  of  white  marble,  decor- 
ated with  mosaics  of  many-coloured  precious  stones,  is  in 
solemn  brilliance  unsurpassed  by  any  human  erection. 

(13.)  Shah  Jehan  left  24,000,000  sterling  in  coin,  be- 
sides vast  stores  of  wrought  gold,  silver,  and  jewels. 

His  youth  had  been  spent  in  rebellions  and  intrigues ; 
but  as  a  ruler  he  was  beneficent  and  generous. 

§  9.  Aurungz! B  (  =  ornament  of  the  throne)  or  AlamgIr 
I,  a.d.  1658-1707  :  the  Sixth  Mogul  Emperor. 

(1.)  His  title  was  Alam-gir  (  =  conqueror  of  the  universe). 
By  this  he  is  known  in  Indian  history. 

(2.)  Summary. 

A.  Observe  the  miserable  duplicity  and  unnatural  cruelty 
by  which  he  obtained  the  throne. 

B.  His  policy  was  intolerant — the  opposite  of  that  of 
Akbar. 

c.  His  constant  contests  with  the  Mahrattas,  especially 
Sivaji.  He  killed  Sambaji  and  imprisoned  Sahu.  (Ch.  v. 
§  32.) 

d.  His  subjugation  of  the  Dakhan  kingdoms.  (Ch.  iv. 
§23.) 

-  e.  The  English  had  a  firm  footing  in  India  before  his 
death.     (See  ch.  vii.  §  6.) 

(3.)  After  gaining  possession  of  Agra  and  imprisoning 
his  father,  Aurungzib  was  proclaimed  emperor,  though  he 
was  not  crowned  for  a  year  afterwards. 

He  had  still  to  pursue  Dara,  and  to  meet  Shuja,  who 
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was  advancing  from  Bengal.  The  former  fled  to  MuMn, 
and  from  thence  to  one  after  another  of  the  Rajput  chiefs. 
He  was  at  length  betrayed  by  the  chief  of  Jun,  taken  to 
Delhi,  where  he  was  paraded  through  the  streets,  and  at 
length  put  to  death  as  an  apostate  from  Muhammedanism. 
Aurungzib  affected  to  weep  over  his  brother's  head  ! 

Shuja  was  soon  overthrown  by  Mir  Jumla.  Meanwhile 
Aurungzib's  son,  Muhammed  Sultfin,  deserted  to  Shuja, 
married  his  daughter,  and  then  again  joined  Mir  Jumla. 
He  was  kept  in  prison  for  seven  years  in  Gw&lior  by  his 
father. 

Shuja  and  all  his  family  perished  in  Arak&n,  whither  he 
had  fled. 

Soleim&n,  son  of  D&r&,  was  also  taken,  and  consigned 
with  all  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  Gwalior, 
where  he  soon  died. 

Morad,  on  some  frivolous  excuse,  was  put  to  death, 
a.d.  1661. 

Thus  by  a  series  of  murders  Aurungzib  had  now  made 
his  throne  secure. 

(4.)  Mir  Jumla,  after  subduing  Assam,  died  near  Dacca, 
while  planning  the  conquest  of  China.  Thus  was  the 
emperor  relieved  of  the  presence  of  a  minister  and  general 
whose  abilities  and  renown  excited  his  jealous  fears. 

(5.)  Aurungzib  had  now  a  violent  illness,  which  shook 
the  foundation  of  his  power. 

Jeswant  Sing,  the  powerful  Rajput  chief  of  Jodhpur, 
whose  dominions  extended  from  Gujar&t  to  Ajmir,  and 
Muhabet  KMn  (son  of  the  great  general)  from  Kabul, 
combined  to  effect  the  release  of  Shah  Jehan. 

Intrigues  were  also  made  by  various  parties  to  place  his 
sons  Moazzim,  Akbar,  or  Azam,  on  the  throne.  By  energy 
and  promptitude  he  defeated  all  these  projects. 

(6.)  It  was  now  that  Sivaji  came  to  an  open  rupture 
with  the  emperor.     (Comp.  ch.  v.  §  17,  &c.) 

Shayista  KMn,  son  of  Nur  Jehan's  brother,  Asaf  KMn, 
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was  then  viceroy  of  the  Dakhan,  and  resided  at  Aurunga- 
bad.  Driven  from  thence  by  Sivaji,  he  was  made  viceroy 
of  Bengal  in  1663. 

The  expeditions  of  the  emperor's  generals  into  the 
Dakhan,  Sivaji's  visit  to  Delhi,  his  escape,  his  treaty  with 
Aurungzib,  and  his  career  till  his  death  in  1680,  are  given 
in  ch.  v.  §  15-26. 

(7.)  Shah  Jehan  died  in  a.d.  1666. 

About  this  time  Little  Thibet  and  Chitta£ron£  were 
added  to  the  emperor's  dominions. 

Disturbances  in  Afganistan  followed,  which  do  not 
concern  Indian  history.  In  1676,  the  Satnaramis,  near 
Narnol,  rebelled.  These  fanatics  imagined  themselves 
invincible,  and  Aurungzib  with  his  own  hand  wrote  texts 
from  the  Kuran,  to  be  fastened  on  the  standards  of  his 
troops  to  dissolve  the  spells  of  the  rebels.  They  were 
defeated  and  dispersed  ;  but  this  led  to  the  imposition  of 
the  Jizya,  a  poll-tax  on  all  infidels. 

This  fauatic  proceeding  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the  Mogul 
dominion. 

(8.)  Discontent  now  spread  throughout  every  class  of 
Hindus.  The  system  of  Akbar  had  been  formally  aban- 
doned. A  letter,  ascribed  to  Jeswant  Sing,  is  still  extant, 
in  which  the  writer  expostulates  with  the  emperor  on  his 
intolerance.  He  commends  the  former  princes  of  the 
house  of  Teimur  for  their  liberality,  declares  that  the  em- 
pire is  going  to  ruin,  and  that  every  species  of  misgovern- 
ment  and  oppression  is  rife  throughout  the  land.  Jeswant 
Sing  died  in  1677. 

(9.)  Aurungzib's  arbitrary  conduct  towards  the  widow 
and  children  of  Raja  Jeswant  Sing,  kindled  the  enmity  of 
the  Rajputs  into  a  flame. 

Durga  Das,  Ram  Sing  of  Jeypur,  Raj  Sing  of  Mewar, 
and  others,  combined  to  protect  the  children  of  Jeswant 
Sing,  and  to  resist  the  payment  of  the  hated  and  iniquitous 
jizya. 
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The  emperor  exerted  himself  with  his  usual  energy.  His 
sons,  Moazzim  from  the  Dakhan  (afterwards  Shah  Alum 
I.),  Azam  from  Bengal,  and  Akbar,  were  sent  into  the 
Rajput  country,  where,  by  the  emperor's  orders,  all  the 
horrors  of  the  most  ruthless  war  of  extermination  were 
visited  upon  the  unhappy  people.  This  cruel  policy,  suc- 
cessful for  the  time,  for  ever  alienated  the  high-spirited 
Rajputs. 

Durga  Das  adopted  a  policy  the  most  calculated  to 
wound  the  emperor.  He  induced  Akbar,  his  favourite  son, 
then  twenty-three  years  of  age,  to  rebel,  promising  him  the 
assistance  of  the  Rajput  chiefs.  Akbar  had  soon  70,000 
men  under  his  command.  But  the  emperor  was  again 
successful,  and  Akbar,  his  army  having  been  wiled  or 
terrified  into  desertion,  fled  to  the  Konkan,  where  he  be- 
came a  fugitive  among  the  Mahrattas,  and  where  Sambajl 
received  him.  Disgusted  with  Sambaji's  manners,  he  soon 
retired  to  Persia,  where  he  died  in  a.d.  1706.  (Ch.  v. 
§  28.) 

(10.)  In  1681,  Aurungzib  made  peace  with  the  Eastern 
Rajputs. 

It  was  stipulated  that  Ajit  Sing,  son  of  Jeswant  Sing, 
should  be  restored  to  his  father's  dominion  of  Marwar 
when  he  came  of  age.  (Comp.  §  10.)  There  was,  how- 
ever, and  could  be,  no  real  peace. 

(11.)  The  wars  of  Aurungzib  in  the  Dakhan  are  the 
most  important.  He  was  weakening  and  ruining  the 
Muhammedan  kingdoms  of  the  Dakhan  and  the  antient 
sovereignties  of  India  when  he  should  have  aided  them 
and  strengthened  them  in  their  contest  with  the  common 
enemy,  the  plundering  Mahrattas.     (Ch.  v.  §  29-37.) 

His  general  Khan  Jehan  effected  nothing  against  the 
Mahrattas. 

Dillr  Khan,  who  succeeded  him,  invaded  Golconda  and 
Bijapur  without  any  decisive  results.  (He  died  in  1684, 
neglected  by  the  emperor.) 
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Aurungzib  arrived  at  Burhanpur  in  1683,  and  spent 
two  years  there  and  at  Aurungabad  before  advancing  to 
Ahmednagar. 

The  magnificence  of  his  progress  surpasses  anything 
recorded  in  history.  A  million  of  persons  were  assembled 
together  in  his  camp. 

(12.)  In  this  expedition  several  armies  were  kept  con- 
tinually in  motion,  under  Prince  Moazzim,  Prince  Azam, 
Prince  Kam  Baksb,  KMn  Jehan,  and  the  emperor  himself. 

The  great  Mogul  warriors  around  him  were  Diltr  Khan, 
Daud  Khan  Panni,  Ghazi-ud-din  I.  (father  of  the  great 
Nizam-ul-mulk),  Tokarrah  Khan,  Assad  Khan,  and  his 
more  celebrated  son,  Zulfikar  Khan,  and  a  multitude  of 
others.  The  last  warrior  is  said  to  have  fought  nineteen 
battles  with  the  Mahrattas  in  six  months. 

But  in  warlike  character  the  Mogul  nobles  had  deteri- 
orated. Arrayed  in  wadded  garments,  covered  with  plate 
armour,  and  surrounded  by  everything  that  was  gay  and 
splendid,  they  seemed  better  adapted  for  the  splendours 
of  a  tournament  than  for  actual  war  against  the  hardy 
Mahrattas. 

(13.)  Bijapur  was  taken,  and  its  monarchy  finally 
destroyed  in  a.d.  1686.  The  chief  agent  in  the  capture 
was  Ghazi-ud-din  I.,  father  of  Nizam-ul-mulk,  though  the 
emperor  himself  was  present.     (Ch.  iv.  §  23.) 

(14.)  Golconda  fell  in  the  following  year.  But  of  his 
new  conquests  the  emperor  never  had  more  than  mere 
military  possession.  We  find  Cuddapa,  Conjeveram,  and 
Punamali  occupied  by  the  imperial  troops  in  the  same 
year.     (Ch.  iv.  §  25.) 

(15.)  The  capture  and  death  of  Sambajl,  and  the  cap- 
tivity of  Sahu,  belong  to  Mahratta  history.  (Ch.  v.  § 
32.)  The  emperor's  camp  for  some  years  after  this  was  at 
Brimhapuri,  on  the  Bima. 

(16.)  The  aged  emperor  was  apparently  successful.  He 
took  Satara  in  April  1700,  and  in  the  following  months 
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nearly  all  the  Mahratta  strongholds  were  seized.  But  the 
empire  was  tottering  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  He  himself 
was  eighty-one  years  of  age.  These  sieges  involved  an 
immense  waste  of  treasure  and  life.  Every  obstacle  ex- 
isted, arising  from  floods,  pestilence,  heat,  and  the  nature 
of  the  country.     (Ch.  v.  §  34-37.) 

The  peculiarity  of  the  situation  was  this  :  the  emperor 
himself  did  everything.  His  vigour  alone  kept  things  in 
order.  The  minutest  detail  of  war  or  government  was 
attended  to  by  himself.  Jealous  of  his  sons,  who  might 
remember  too  well  his  conduct  to  Shah  Jehan,  he  neither 
trusted  them  nor  employed  them  when  he  could  avoid  it. 

This  distrust  of  all  about  him,  the  offspring  of  guilt, 
was  the  torment  of  the  emperor,  and  one  of  the  causes  of 
ruin  of  the  Mogul  empire.  As  an  evidence  of  it,  we  find 
Moazzim  falling  under  unjust  suspicion,  imprisoned  for  six 
years  (1G87-1694),  and  then  sent  as  governor  to  Kabul. 

In  1701  Sir  W.  Norris,  an  English  ambassador,  visited 
Aurungztb  in  his  camp. 

(17.)  The  Mahrattas,  with  an  elasticity  that  ever  marked 
them,  began  to  recover  themselves,  soon  re-took  some  of 
their  forts,  and  so  embarrassed  the  emperor  that  he  with- 
drew to  Ahmednagar,  which  he  re-entered  in  1706.  He 
had  been  twenty  years  engaged  in  these  fruitless,  harassing 
wars.  The  waves  of  Mahrattas  swept  over  his  track  as 
soon  as  he  retreated.  He  had  made  no  real  impression 
upon  them.  They  had  learned  to  conquer  and  despise 
their  Mogul  foes. 

(18.)  Aurungzib  entered  Ahmednagar  but  to  die.  His 
death  was  a  melancholy  one.  Troubled  with  remorse, 
harassed  by  anxieties,  conscious  that  after  his  death  all  he 
had  tried  to  effect  would  be  rendered  vain  by  the  contests 
of  his  sons  for  the  throne,  and  the  universal  decay,  which 
he  could  not  but  perceive  in  every  part  of  the  state,  he 
gave  utterance  in  his  last  moments  to  the  most  affecting 
expressions  of  despairing  sadness.     "  Wherever  I  look,  I 
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see  nothing  but  the  Divinity.  I  have  committed  many 
crimes.  I  know  not  with  what  punishments  I  may  be 
visited."     Such  were  some  of  his  latest  words. 

He  died  February  21,  1707,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  His  tomb  is  at  Rauzah,  six  miles  from  Dowlat- 
abad. 

Aurungzib  is  the  emperor  most  admired  by  the  Muham- 
medans. 

He  was  austere,  a  devotee,  just,  laborious. 

Yet  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  did  not  maintain  discipline, 
seeming  afraid  to  alienate  by  punishing.  Mistrustful  of 
all  around  him,  cold-hearted,  and  in  all  his  dealings  with 
Hindus  partial  and  prejudiced,  he  was  the  very  reverse  of 
Akbar.  We  find  him  even  in  1683,  at  Burhanpur,  levying 
the  jizya  from  all  Hindus  under  his  sway  in  the  Dakhan 
as  well  as  in  Hindustan.  If  Akbar  was  the  real  founder, 
Aurungzib  was  the  destroyer  of  the  Mogul  dominion  in 
India.  With  Aurungzib,  it  has  been  said,  the  empire  of 
the  Moguls  passed  away. 


(19.)  At  this  critical  period  in  the  history  of  India,  the  thought- 
ful student  will  pause  and  survey  the  stage  from  which  so  distin- 
guished an  actor  now  disappears. 

A.  Of  the  Moguls  themselves,  the  next  section  will  tell  us  all  that 
is  necessary. 

B.  In  the  Dakhan  the  Mahrattas  (ch.  v.  §  37),  apparently  humbled, 
are  in  reality  placed,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Dakhani  kingdoms, 
in  the  most  favourable  position  for  founding  a  permanent  dominion. 
The  Peishwas  are  coming.     (Ch.  v.  §  40.) 

c.  The  English  merchants  have  now  factories  on  every  part  of 
the  coast  (ch.  vii.  §  6),  and  the  three  Presidency  towns  and  forts  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  are  under  a  regular  government, 
promising  stability  and  development. 

D.  The  French,  too,  are  flourishing.  The  rivalries  have  not  begun. 
(Ch.  vii.  §  7.) 

e.  In  England  Queen  Anne  is  on  the  throne.  Marlborough,  the 
Zulfikar  Khan  of  England,  is  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  (Blenheim, 
1704.)  Gibraltar  had  been  taken  (1704).  The  parliaments  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  united  in  the  year  Aurungzib  died. 
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The  battle  of  Almanza,  in  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
was  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  the  same  year. 

The  Act,  of  Settlement  had  been  passed.  A  powerful  aristocracy 
in  England,  like  the  clique  of  Omrahs  in  Delhi,  governs  the  king- 
dom. 

F.  The  Portuguese  had  sunk  to  their  present  level.   (Ch.  vi.  §  20.) 
a.  The  Dutch  were  busily  engaged  in  trade.     (Oh.  vii.  §  4.) 
H.  Soon  Dupleix  (1731),  Clive  (1743),  and  Hastings  (1750),  will 
be  in  India.     Fifty  years  will  bring  us  to  Plassey  (1757). 

I.  Meanwhile  Mir  Jaffir  (or  Murshed  Kuli  Khan),  the  founder  of 
Murshedabad,  was  viceroy  of  the  three  Subahs  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa. 

(20.)  The  chief  historian  of  those  times  is  styled  KMfi 
Kh&n.  The  emperor  strove  to  prevent  any  history  from 
being  written.  Mir  Muhammed  Hushim,  however,  com- 
posed his  history  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign,  but 
concealed  it.    Hence  his  title,  KMfi  Kh&n  ( =  the  concealed). 

This  historian  himself  was  sent  to  Bombay  in  1695,  on  a  mission. 
A  ship  bound  to  Mecca  had  been  seized  by  English  pirates;  and 
"  although  the  Christians  have  no  skill  at  the  sword,  by  bad  man- 
agement the  vessel  was  taken,"  says  the  report.     (1693.) 

Aurungzib  ordered  the  English  factors  to  be  seized  at  his  ports, 
and  the  English  laid  hold  of  the  emperor's  officers. 

The  historian  says  that  he  was  received  by  elderly  gentlemen  in 
rich  clothes,  who  laughed  more  heartily  than  became  so  grave  an 
occasion,  but  were  intelligent  and  acute. 

There  was  no  lack  of  dignity,  order,  or  military  display. 

This  was  not  the  only  case  in  which  tbe  English  merchants  came 
into  collision  with  the  officers  of  Aurungzib. 

Sir  Josiah  Child  made  a  futile  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement  in 
Bengal,  by  force  of  arms,  in  1686. 

This  incident  excited  great  enmity  in  the  emperor's  mind  against 
the  English.  In  1690,  however,  Mr  Charnock  made  his  peace  with 
the  emperor. 

§  10.  The  seventh  Mogul  emperor  was  Bahadar 
Shah  ( =  the  valiant  king),  or  Shah  Alam  ( =  king  of  the 
universe)  I.,  a.d.  1707-1712. 

(1.)  On  the  death  of  Aurungzib,  there  was  the  usual 
contest  between  the  sons  of  the  deceased  emperor.  (See 
table.)   These  were  three,  Moazzim,  Azam,  and  Kam  Baksh. 
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The  deceased  emperor  had  willed  that  the  eldest  should  be 
emperor,  taking  Delhi  for  his  capital,  and  governing  the 
north  and  east.  Azam  was  to  share  the  dominion,  having 
Agra  as  his  capital,  and  governing  the  south  and  south- 
west. To  Kain  Baksh  were  assigned  the  kingdoms  of 
Golconda  and  Bijapur. 

Moazzim  and  Azam  simultaneously  claimed  the  crown. 
A  bloody  battle  was  fought  south  of  Agra,  in  which  Azam 
and  his  sons  were  slain. 

Kdm  Baksh  refusing  to  acknowledge  Moazzim,  a  battle 
was  fought  near  Hyderabad,  where  he  was  defeated  and 
killed. 

(2.)  Moazzim  assumed  the  title  of  Bahadar,  Shah,  but 
is  oftener  called  Shah  Alam  I. 

His  great  Omrahs  were  : — 

A.  Assad  Khan,  a  distinguished  general  in  Aurungzib's  Dakhan 
wars.     He  died  in  1716.     The  last  of  the  antient  Mogul  nobility. 

B.  Zulfikar  Khan,  the  son  of  a,  viceroy  of  the  Dakhan.  [§  11  (5).] 
(Ch.  v.  §  37.) 

c.  Monim  Khan,  the  Vazir,  an  able  and  well-intentioned  minister. 

D.  Daud  Khan  Pannt,  one  of  Aurungzib's  Pattan  officers,  acting 
for  b  [§  12  (6).]     [Ch.  vii.  §  7  (8).] 

Others  were  coming  into  notice,  especially  those  by  whom  the 
empire  was  destined  to  be  dismembered. 

(3.)  The  Mahrattas. 

Their  power  was  now  rapidly  increasing. 

Sahu  was  released  by  Prince  Azam: 

There  was  civil  war  among  the  Mahrattas.  The  Mogul 
Government  supported  Sahu,  and  allowed  him  the  Ghout 
or  fourth  of  the  revenue.     (Ch.  v.  §  38,  39.) 

(4.)  The  Rdjp&ts.     [§  6  (12).] 

There  were  three  great  Rajput  princes  at  that  time,  and 
they  made  a  league  for  the  protection  of  their  country 
against  the  Muhammedans.     They  were : — 

a.  The  Rana  of  Oudipur.  His  name  was  Rana  Umra 
(1700-1716). 
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b.  The  Raja  of  Marwar,  Ajit  Sing  [§  9  (9)],  son  of 
Jeswant  Sing  [§12  (7)].  He  was  the  acknowledged 
leader. 

c.  The  Raja  of  Jeypur,  Jey  Sing  II.,  a  great  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer. 

They  obtained  from  Bahadar  Shah  an  acknowledgment 
of  virtual  independence. 

(5.)  The  Sikhs. 

These  were  the  disciples  of  Nanak,  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Baber.  He  taught  a  comprehensive  and  tolerant 
monotheism,  and  sought  to  comprehend  Hindus  and  Mu- 
hammedans  in  one.  The  leading  notions  of  Sufiism  and 
the  Vedanta  are  blended  in  his  system.  Persecution 
changed  an  inoffensive  sect  into  a  military  commonwealth. 

Guru  Govind,  their  tenth  Guru  or  spiritual  chief,  in  1675 
completed  their  organisation.  He  was  slain  by  a  private 
enemy,  but  his  relatives  and  followers  were  visited  with 
every  species  of  cruelty. 

Banda  was  now  their  leader.  Their  hatred  to  the 
Mussulmans,  inflamed  by  long  persecutions,  broke  out 
into  the  most  fearful  atrocities. 

Bahadar  Shah  in  person  went  against  them,  drove  them 
into  the  hills,  but  failed  in  capturing  Banda,  and  the  check 
to  the  Sikhs  was  merely  temporary.  (Comp.  §  12  and 
ch.  xi.)  In  this  struggle  the  emperor  spent  his  last  five 
years. 

(6.)  This  emperor  died  February  1712. 

§  11.  Jehandar  Shah,  a.d.  1712-1713.  He  was  the 
eighth  Mogul  Emperor. 

(1.)  Though  the  weakest  of  the  four  brothers,  Mirza 
Moiz-ud-din,  through  the  influence  of  Zulfikar  Khan, 
overcame  his  rivals,  and,  with  the  usual  slaughter  of 
kindred,  ascended  the  throne. 

(2.)  Zulfikar's  motive  for  aiding  him  was  the  belief 
that  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  the  emperor  would 
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throw  all  power  into  his  hands.  His  arrogance  disgusted 
the  Omrahs  even  more  than  the  low  debauchery  of  his 
master. 

(3.)  Farukhshir,  the  second  son  of  Azim-u-Sh&n,  the 
second  son  of  Bahadar  Shah  (see  Table),  escaped  the 
slaughter,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  two  valiant,  able,  and 
powerful  noblemen,  henceforth  to  be  very  prominent  in 
this  history,  Seiad  Hussain  All,  Governor  of  Bahar,  and 
his  brother  Seiad  Abdullah,  Governor  of  Allahabad. 

(4.)  These  Seiads,  the  king-makers  of  India,  espoused 
his  cause  warmly,  and  in  a  battle  near  Agra  defeated 
Zulfikar  and  his  puppet  emperor,  Jehandar.  The  former 
was  strangled  and  the  latter  was  also  put  to  death. 

(5.)  This  is  the  place  for  some  continuous  account  of 
the  celebrated  rival  "king-maker,"  Zulfikar  Khan.  His 
father  was  Assad  Khan,  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  noble 
families  in  the  empire. 

He  distinguished  himself  under  Aurungzib  in  the  war 
with  the  Mahrattas,  a.d.  1690  (ch.  iii.  §  9) :  in  the  course 
of  which,  disgusted  at  being  nominally  under  the  prince 
Kam-Baksh,  he  held  traitorous  intercourse  with  the 
Mahrattas,  but  at  length  took  Ginji.  His  and  his  father's 
influence  gave  Bahadar  Shah  the  throne,  and  by  that 
emperor  he  was  made  Viceroy  of  the  Dakhan.  His 
advice  led  to  the  release  of  Saku.  He  raised  Jehandar 
Shah  to  the  throne,  and  was  his  Vazir ;  and  he  fell  a 
victim  to  his  own  treachery.  For,  having  surrendered 
his  master  to  the  Seiads,  he  was,  by  their  order, 
strangled. 

§  12.  FaeukhshIr,  a.d.  1713-1719. 

(1.)  The  personal  history  of  the  emperor  is  now  of  much 
less  importance  than  that  of  the  powerful  Omrahs  who 
exercised  the  sovereignty  in  his  name,  and  their  four 
rivals. 

(2.)  The  Barha  Seiads  (  =  descendants  of  the  prophet) 
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were  a  powerful  tribe  in  Bahar,  where  they  had  been  long 
settled.  The  brothers  Hussain  Alt  and  Abdullah  Khdn  were 
men  of  much  courage  and  ability.  They  had  been  pro- 
moted by  Azim-u-Shan,  the  emperor's  father,  when  he 
was  Viceroy  of  Bengal.  The  former  was  now  made  Vazir, 
and  the  latter  commander-in-chief. 

(3.)  Nizam-ul-mulk  ( =  regulator  of  the  kingdom,  born 
in  1644,  and  died  in  1748),  (see  Table),  at  that  time  was  a 
veteran  warrior,  a  man  of  consummate  cunning,  and  a 
prominent  person  from  this  period  till  his  death  in  a.d. 
1748.     His  descendants  are  the  Nizams  of  Hyderabad. 

(4.)  Sadat  (= propitiousness)  Khan,  originally  a  mer- 
chant from  the  Persian  province  of  Khorasan,  was  the 
coadjutor  and  rival  of  the  Nizam-ul-mulk,  held  a  high 
military  command,  and  founded  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Oudh.   His  descendants  are  the  present  ex-princes  of  Oudh. 

(5.)  Of  less  importance  is  Mir  Jumla,  a  personal 
favourite  of  the  emperor,  who  plotted  unsuccessfully 
against  the  Seiads  ;  was  for  a  time  Governor  of  Bahar ; 
and,  finally,  was  dismissed  to  his  native  town  of  Multan. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  others  bearing  this 
title. 

(6.)  A  warrior  of  renown  was  Daud  Khan,  who  acted 
for  a  time  as  Viceroy  of  the  Dakhan,  but  was  now  removed 
to  Kandesh  and  Gujarat. 

He  fell  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  Hussain  All.  These  two  failed  in  their  attempts 
against  the  Seiads  :  the  two  former,  in  due  time,  as  we 
shall  see,  succeeded. 

(7.)  Farukhshir 'married  a  Rajput  princess,  daughter  of 
Ajit  Sing,  the  Raja  of  Marwar.  This  marriage  was  the 
condition  of  a  peace  with  the  Rajputs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Muhammedan  emperors  often  married 
Hindu  ladies.  This,  doubtless,  was  a  main  reason  why  the  Mogul 
emperors  were  never  bigoted  Muhammedans.  The  mixture  of  races 
tended  to  preserve  the  imperial  family  from  degeneracy.    [§  6  (12).] 
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Dafld  Khan. 
(Ch.  vii.  §7  [8].) 


Farukhshir's 
Queen,  1715. 


Intermarriages. 
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The  Sikhs'  Suf- 
ferings. 


Niz&m-ul-mulk 
in  the  Dakhan. 


1717. 


Farukhshlr,  the  Ninth  Mogul,  1713-1719. 


(8.)  A  matter  of  importance  in  the  history  of  British 
India  is  connected  with  this  marriage. 

At  the  time  it  was  pending  (a.d.  1716),  a  deputation 
from  the  small  British  factory  at  Calcutta  was  sent  to  the 
emperor.  It  happened  that  with  the  deputation  was  a 
Scottish  surgeon,  Gabriel  Hamilton  (a  name  to  be  had  in 
honour),  and,  as  the  emperor's  marriage  was  delayed  by 
his  sickness,  the  services  of  the  British  doctor  were  sought 
for.  The  emperor  gratefully  left  it  to  Hamilton  to  choose 
his  reward,  and  he,  with  rare  disinterestedness,  asked,  on 
behalf  of  the  Company,  for  the  zemindarship  of  thirty- 
seven  towns  in  Bengal,  and  exemption  from  dues  on  their 
goods.  This  in  a  remarkable  degree  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  British  in  India.     (Ch.  vii.  §  6.  s.) 

(9.)  The  most  important  event  of  this  reign  is  the 
effectual  check  given  to  the  progress  of  the  Sikhs. 
(Comp.  §  10.) 

Their  leader  still  was  Banda,  under  whom  they  were 
guilty  of  great  atrocities,  and  who  was  at  length  overcome 
and  sent,  with  740  persons  (saved  for  the  purpose  from  a 
general  massacre),  to  Delhi.  They  were  there  exposed 
to  every  insult  from  the  justly  enraged  population.  Banda 
was  the  victim  of  the  most  inhuman  barbarities,  while  his 
followers  were  beheaded  on  seven  successive  days. 

They  met  torture  and  death  with  the  most  heroic  cour- 
age, disdaining  to  a  man  to  purchase  life  by  renouncing 
their  faith. 

They  were  nearly  extirpated.  In  1839  there  were  only 
500,000  of  them. 

This  massacre  took  place  at  Nandair,  near  Bedar. 

(10.)  The  Mogul  territories  were  now  mercilessly  rav- 
aged by  the  Mahrattas. 

Nizam-ul-mulk  (3)  was  made  Viceroy  of  the  Dakhan  in 
1713  ;  but  was  soon  removed  to  make  way  for  the  all- 
powerful  Seiad  Hussain  Alt,  who  was  so  unsuccessful  that 
he   made  a  treaty  with  Raja  Sahu,  acknowledging  his 
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The  Mahrattas 
aid  Hussain, 
1717. 


claim  to  his  father's  possessions,  with  all  later  conquests. 
(Comp.  ch.  v.  §  42.) 

A  body  of  10,000  Mahrattas  actually  marched  with 
Hussain  Alt,  to  enable  him  to  make  good  his  position 
at  Delhi  against  all  rivals.  One  of  their  leaders  was 
the  first  Peishwa,  Balaji  Vishwauath,  where  he  remained 
till  he  obtained  in  1720  a  ratification  of  this  treaty  from 
Muhammed  Shah.     (Ch.  v.  §  40.) 

The  utter  degradation  of  the  empire  is  hastening  on. 

(11.)  The  vacillating  Farukhshir  made  several  plots  to 
rid  himself  of  the  Seiads,  but  Hussain  Ali  anticipated 
them  by  assassinating  the  unfortunate  emperor. 

§  13.  The  Seiads  now  set  up  a  youth  called  Rafi-ud- 
darajat,  who  died  in  three  months,  of  consumption.  (a.d. 
1719,  February — May.) 

§  14.  They  then  selected  Rafi-ud-dowla,  who  died  in 
a  few  months.  These  two  names  are  not  in  the  Muham- 
medan  lists  of  emperors. 

§  15.  (1.)  They  at  length  chose  Roshen  Akhter   (see  xn 

Table),  who  took  the  name  of  Muhammed  Shah  and  was !  snA^Acces- 
the  last  emperor  that  sat  on  the  peacock  throne  of  Shah  sion>  1719>  Sei)t 
Jehan.     He  owed  his  ultimate  success  mainly  to  the  firm- 
ness and  ability  of  his  mother.     Thus,  within  twelve  years 
after  Aurungzib's  death,   five  princes  had  occupied  the 
throne. 

(2.)  This  emperor's  reign,  which  lasted  from  a.d.  1719  to 
1748,  is  one  of  the  most  eventful  of  the  whole  series.  The 
first  great  event  was  the  overthrow  of  the  king-makers. 
This  was  effected  chiefly  by  a  combination  between  Nizam- 
ul-mulk  and  Sadat  Khan.  The  former  openly  rebelled, 
marched  southward  to  recover  his  old  viceroyalty  of  the 
Dakhan,  and  overthrew  the  generals  sent  against  him  by 
the  Seiads,  whose  prestige  was  now  well-nigh  destroyed. 
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CH.  III.  §  13-15. 
A.D.  1717. 


Assassination 
of  Farukhshir. 

1719. 


tX. 

The  Tenth 
Mogul,  1719. 


XI. 

The  Eleventh 
Mogul,  1719. 


The  Overthrow 
of  the  Seiads, 
1720. 


n8 


CHAP.  III.  §15 
A.D.  1720. 


Ilussain's  Death. 


The  Battle  of 
Shahpfir 
(or  PddsMh- 
piir),  1720. 


Nizftm  Inde- 
pendent, 1724. 


Bftdat  Khan 
Independent. 


(Ch.  v.  §  45.) 


Nadir  Shah. 
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The  Seiads  were  Shias,  and  their  opponents  were 
Sunis. 

Hussain  Ali,  taking  with  him  the  emperor,  left  Delhi 
for  the  Dakhan  to  oppose  him,  but  was  assassinated  on 
the  march. 

The  surviving  brother,  Abdullah,  acted  with  energy,  set 
up  another  emperor  in  Delhi,  and  marched  to  meet  the 
conspirators,  but  was  defeated  in  tlie  battle  of  Shdhpd?', 
between  Delhi  and  Agra  ;  soon  after  which  Nizam-ul-inulk 
returned  and  took  the  office  of  Vazir. 

(3.)  The  Rajputs  now  made  good  their  independence  in 
Ajmir,  under  Raja  Ajit  Sing,  the  late  emperor's  father- 
in-law. 

(4.)  Nor  did  Nizam-ul-mulk  long  remain  at  court.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  laxity  that  prevailed  there,  he  retired  to 
the  Dakhan,  where  he  became  from  that  time  virtually  in- 
dependent.   (§  1G.) 

(5.)  Sadat  Khan,  the  Persian  adventurer,  who  had  not 
been  long  in  India,  following  his  example,  proceeded  to 
make  himself  independent  in  Oudh,  of  which  he  was 
governor.     (§  17.) 

Thus  was  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  rapidly  proceeding. 
The  great  Mahratta  chieftains  were  rising  to  importance  at  this 
very  period. 

(6.)  The  attacks  made  by  the  Mahrattas  upon  the  em- 
pire, and  their  struggles  with  Nizam-ul-mulk  will  be  most 
fittingly  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Mahrattas  (ch.  v. 
§  49,  &c.)  For  ten  years  the  old  Turkoman  was  an  effi- 
cient barrier  against  these  formidable  foes  of  the  empire. 
But  it  was  chiefly  during  this  weak  reign  that  the  Mah- 
rattas extended  their  supremacy. 

(7.)  At  this  time  (a.d.  1738)  occurred  the  Persian  inva- 
sion of  India  by  the  terrible  Nadir  Shah,  "  the  boast,  the 
terror,  and  the  execration  of  his  country?  This  famous 
warrior,  a  shepherd  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  had 
delivered  Persia  from  foreign  invaders,  and  had  usurped 
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the  throne  of  the  country  which  he  had  liberated.  (Ch.  v. 
§  50.) 

It  is  said,  on  what  seems  sufficient  authority,  that  he 
was  invited  to  India  by  Nizam-ul-mulk  and  Sadat  Khan  ; 
that  he  reproached  them  in  Delhi  with  their  perfidy,  and 
spat  on  their  beards ;  that  the  two  disgraced  traitors  re- 
solved to  take  poison ;  that  Nizam-ul-mulk  pretended  to 
do  so,  but  Sadat  Khan,  outwitted  by  his  rival,  really  did 
so,  while  the  former,  in  after  days,  was  wont  to  make 
merry  at  his  too  credulous  rival's  expense.  It  is  certain 
that  Sadat  Khan  died  while  Nadir  Shah  was  in  possession 
of  Delhi. 

(8.)  ThePeishwa,BajiRao,  died  in  1740.  (Ch.  v.  §  53.) 
This  led  Nizam-ul-mulk,  whose  power  in  Delhi  was 
supreme,  again  to  leave  court  for  the  Dakhan  (1741).  His 
eldest  son,  Ghazi-ud-din  (III.),  and  his  relative,  Kamr-ud- 
din,  were  left  as  the  emperor's  confidential  advisers.  [He 
died  the  same  year  as  the  emperor,  A.D.  1748.] 

(9.)  The  Rohillas  at  this  period  rose  into  importance. 
The  district  now  called  Rohilkhand  was  occupied  by  Ali 
Muhammed,  an  Afgan  freebooter,  in  1744.     (Ch.  v.  §  53.) 

(10.)  And  now  appeared  one  of  the  great  invaders  of 
India,  one  who  changed  the  whole  history  of  the  land,  who 
six  times  passed  the  Attock — the  first  time  in  the  army  of 
Nadir  Shah,  and  the  last  time  to  break  the  Mahratta  power 
at  the  second  battle  of  Panipat — Ahmed  Shah  AbdalI. 
(Ch.  v.  §  58.) 

Note. — He  rebuilt  Kandahar,  and  made  it  his  capital.  He  had  been  Nadir's 
treasurer,  and  made  off  with  all  the  money  on  his  master's  assassination,  June 
8,  1747. 

This  was  his  first  appearance,  but  the  valour  of  Prince 
Ahmed  and  the  Vazir  (1748)  for  the  time  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  invasion. 

From  this  expedition  Ahmed  Shah  was  recalled  by  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  his  father. 
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CHAP.  III.  §  15. 
A.D.  1738. 


Death  of  Sadat 
Khan. 


Dakhan  Affairs, 
1741. 


Death  of  Nizum- 
ul-mulk. 


The  Afgan  In- 
vader, Ahmed 
Sh4h  Abdaii. 


(Or  fourth.) 


(Ch.  v.  5  58.) 


CHAP.  III.  §16. 
A.D.  1748. 


The  Battle  of 
Sirhind  :  the 
Two  Ahmeds, 
1748. 

The  Death  of 
Kamr-ud-din, 
and  of  Muham- 
med  Shah,  1748. 
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Summary  of  the 
History  of  the 
Nizam's  King- 
dom. 
June  29,  1761. 

1751. 

The  Mahrattas 
Bribed  by  both 
Parties. 


Bussy  in  the 
Dakhan. 


1751. 
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The  battle  of  Sirhind,  where  the  Abdali  was  defeated, 
was  the  last  great  effort  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

(11.)  During  this  expedition,  in  1748,  the  faithful  Vazir 
Kamr-ud-din  was  killed  by  a  shot  while  praying  in  his 
tent.  He  was  Muhammed's  faithful  tried  friend  and  com- 
panion, and  his  death  hastened  that  of  his  master,  which 
happened  in  April  1 748,  after  a  troubled  reign  of  thirty 
years. 

(12.)  During  this  reign  the  north-eastern  Subahs  became 
virtually  independent.     (§  9.) 

Murshed  Kuli  Khan  was  succeeded  in  1725  by  Shuja- 
ud-din,  who  died  while  Nadir  Shah  was  in  Delhi. 

His  son  was  overthrown  by  a  servant  of  his  father,  A  li- 
Vardi  Klidn,  a  man  of  talent  and  experience,  whom  the 
emperor  confirmed  in  his  usurped  dominion.  (Comp.  ch.  v. 
§57.) 

§  16.  This  is  the  place  for  a  summary  of  the  history  of 
that  kingdom  which  Nizam-ul-mulk  founded  in  the  Dakhan. 

(1.)  [See  Table.]  The  events  immediately  following  his  death 
will  be  found  in  ch.  viii.  §  16-20.  We  there  see  Salabut  Jung,  the 
third  son  of  the  wily  old  Turkoman,  installed  in  Aurungab&d,  under 
the  protection  of  the  all-powerful  Bussy.  His  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor  Ahmed  Shah. 

(2.)  The  eldest  son,  Ghazi-ud-din  III.,  had  then  avoided  a  contest 
for  his  father's  dominions.  He  now,  despising  the  weak  and  effem- 
inate Salabat,  induced  Balajl  Baji  Eao,  the  third  Peishwa,  to  aid 
him  in  an  effort  to  overthrow  him.  Salabat,  by  a  bribe  of  two 
lakhs,  induced  the  Peishwa  to  retire.     (Ch.  v.  §  61.) 

(3.)  Meanwhile  Bussy  consolidated  his  power ;  and,  maintaining 
strict  discipline,  kept  his  French  force  in  a  state  of  admirable 
efficiency. 

Bussy  saved  Salabat  by  a  masterly  march  on  Puna,  and  by  two 
brilliant  victories  over  the  Mahratta  horse  and  the  entire  army  of 
the  Peishwa.  An  armistice  being  concluded,  Salabat  and  Bussy 
returned  to  Aurungabad,  where  Ghazi-ud-din,  with  a  large  army, 
soon  arrived,  and  would  perhaps  have  succeeded  in  seating  himself 
on  the  throne,  had  not  the  mother  of  the  fifth  son  of  Nizam-ul- 
mulk,  Nizam  All,  who  hoped  to  see  her  own  son  on  the  throne, 
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CHAP.  III.  §16. 
A.D.  1752. 


The  Northern 
Circars  ceded 
to  the  French, 
1753. 
(These  are — 

1.  Guntur. 

2.  Condapilly. 

3.  Ell&ra. 

4.  Rajamandrt. 

5.  Chicacole.) 


Bussy  recalled 
by  Lally. 


The  French 
driven  from  the 
Northern  Cir- 
cars, 1759. 


Nizam  Ali. 


The  Northern 
Circars. 

Madras  timidity. 
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Affairs  of  the  Nizam. 


administered  poison  to  him  (1752),  and  thus  removed  one  of  the 
two  persons  who  stood  between  Nizam  Ali  and  the  elevation  which 
he  afterwards  attained. 

(4.)  The  cession  of  a  large  tract  of  country  north  of  the  Wain 
Ganga,  induced  the  Mahrattas  to  depart,  leaving  Salabat  unmo- 
lested.    Hyderabad  now  became  the  capital.     (Ch.  v.  §  62.) 

Note.— It  was.founded  in  1585  by  Muhammed  Kutb  Shah.  Its  antient  name 
was  Bhagnagar.  It  is  on  the  river  Musi,  a  tributary  of  the  Kishtna.  Secuudor- 
abad  is  about  three  miles  to  the  north. 

(5.)  In  1753,  Bussy,  having  been  ill-treated  by  the  Subadar, 
managed  things  with  such  a  firm  and  skilful  hand,  that  he  con- 
trived to  obtain,  as  the  price  of  his  forgiveness,  a  grant  of  the 
Northern  Circars,  stretching  along  the  coast  for  nearly  400  miles 
from  the  Chilka  lake  to  the  Pennar,  possessing  an  area  of  17,000 
square  miles,  well  watered  by  the  Kishtna  and  Godavari,  and  yield- 
ing an  annual  revenue  of  £400,000.  This  was  by  far  the  most 
valuable  possession  up  to  that  time  acquired  by  any  European 
power  in  India. 

(6.)  In  1755  Bussy  accompanied  Salabat  on  an  expedition  to 
Mysore  ;  in  1756  he  was  compelled  by  intrigues  to  defend  himself 
against  Salabat,  who  had  been  induced  to  dismiss  him ;  and  in  1758 
he  Baved  Salabat  from  falling  beneath  the  intrigues  of  his  brother 
Nizam  All,  and  the  minister  Nawaz  Khan.  Nizam  Ali  was  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  an .  inveterate  traitor.  Basalat  Jung  was 
minister,  and  in  the  interest  of  Nizam  Ali. 

(7.)  On  the  18th  June  1758,  Bussy  was  recalled  by  Count  Lally, 
and  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  Dakhan  when  he  was  arbiter 
of  its  destinies.  (Ch.  viii.  §  31.)  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Bussy 
and  Salabat. 

The  Marquis  de  Confleurs,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  Masulipatam, 
mismanaged  affairs,  and  alienated  the  people ;  and  in  the  following 
year  Colonel  Forde,  sent  by  Clive  from  Calcutta,  drove  the  French 
from  the  Northern  Circars,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  them  from  the 
terrified  Salabat  Jung. 

This  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  in  1765.     (Ch.  ix.) 

(8.)  Now  came  the  contest  between  the  Peishwa,  Balaji  Rao,  and 
Salabat  Jung.     (Ch.  v.  §  68. ) 

(9.)  Salabat  Jung  was  dethroned  in  1761  by  his  brother  Nizam 
Ali,  and  was  put  to  death  by  him  in  1763.  Nizam  Ali  then  invaded 
the  Carnatic,  but  was  stopped  by  the  English.  Negotiations'  were 
entered  into  for  an  imperial  grant  of  the  Northern  Circars,  which 
was  given ;  but  with  unaccountable  timidity,  the  Madras  Presidency 
actually  negotiated  with  Nizam  Ali,  and  by  the  treaty  of  1766 
agreed  to  hold  the  Northern  Circars  under  the  Nizam,  and  to  pay 
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him  eight  lakhs  a  year  as  a  tribute  for  them  !  Guntur  alone  was 
not  to  be  taken  by  the  English  till  the  death  of  Basalat  Jung,  to 
whom  it  had  been  given  as  a  jaghir. 

(10.)  The  affairs  of  the  Nizam  are  now  mingled  up  with  those  of 
the  Mahrattas  and  with  Mysore,  and  must  be  studied  in  chaps,  v. 
and  xii. 

(11.)  In  1798  Lord  Wellesley  made  a  treaty  with  the  Nizani,  by 
which  a  contingent  of  6000  troops  was  to  be  supported  by  the 
Nizam,  and  the  French  expelled.  This  alliance  has  not  been 
broken. 

The  districts  of  Balldri  (Bellary)  and  Kadapa-KHrpa  (Cuddapa), 
commonly  called  the  "ceded  districts,"  were  made  over  in  1800  for 
the  support  of  this  contingent.  Major  (Sir  T.)  Munro  was  appointed 
collector,  and  held  the  appointment  for  eight  years.  There  he  died, 
when  visiting  them  as  G.  of  Madras.     (Ch.  x.  §  84.) 

(12.)  Nizam  Alt  died  in  1803,  four  days  after  the  great  war  began. 
Metcalfe  was  Resident  at  Hyderabad  from  1820  to  1827.  (Ch.  x. 
§  105.)  He  introduced  great  reforms.  The  scandals  connected 
with  the  house  of  Palmer  &  Co.  must  be  studied  in  his  life. 

Silcander  Jdh,  his  son,  was  put  on  the  throne  by  Lord  Wellesley. 
The  Hyderabad  authorities  scandalously  neglected  their  obligations 
during  the  war  of  1803,  yet  Lord  Wellesley  generously  made  over 
Berar,  taken  from  Nagpur,  to  the  Nizam. 

He  died  in  1828.  Nazir-ud-dowlat  succeeded  him.  He  died  in 
1857.     The  next  Nizdm  was  Afzdl-ud-daulat.     He  died  in  1869. 

(13.)  In  1853  arrangements  became  necessary  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  British  contingent,  maintained  according  to  the  treaty 
of  1801.  This  the  Nizam  could  not  secure;  and  certain  districts 
in  Berar,  referred  to  above,  chiefly  cotton-growing  lands,  were  made 
over  temporarily  to  the  British  Government.  The  result  has  been 
every  way  beneficial.  Those  districts  themselves  had  been  given 
to  the  Nizam  by  the  English.  No  royal  house  has  so  profited  by 
English  protection,  under  which  the  dynasty  of  the  old  Turkoman 
may  long  flourish  in  peace. 

This  notice  would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  able 
and  enlightened  minister  Sir  Salar  Jung,  who  from  1853  has  directed 
the  affairs  of  Hyderabad. 

§  17.  The  other  kingdom  then  rendered  virtually  inde- 
pendent, viz.,  that  of  Oudh,  was  annexed  to  the  British 
empire  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1856. 

It  had  never  peace  or  prosperity  from  the  days  of  the 
famous  "  Persian  pedlar,"  who  founded  it,  till  its  annexa- 
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tion.  From  Sadat  Khan  to  Vajid  Ali  Shah,  who  was 
deposed,  eleven  princes  had  governed  Oudh,  including  both 
those  rulers. 

In  1819,  by  the  advice  of  the  Governor-General,  Lord 
Hastings,  the  Nuwab  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  re- 
nounced all  dependence  upon  the  King  of  Delhi.  Its  govern- 
ment went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive. It  was  reserved  for  Sir  John  Lawrence,  in  1867,  to 
make  such  final  arrangements  as  seem  likely  to  insure  the 
prosperity  and  contentment  of  that  splendid  province. 

§  18.  The  thirteenth  Mogul  emperor  was  Ahmed  Shah, 
a  son  of  Muhammed  Shah.  His  great  antagonist  was  his 
namesake  the  Abdali,  who  now  made  his  second  invasion ; 
and  peace  was  purchased,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Omrahs,  by  the  premature  cession  to  him  of  the  provinces 
of  Lahor  and  Multan,  in  1748.  The  great  men  of  his 
court  were  Mir  Munu,  son'  of  the  late  Vazir,  and  Viceroy 
of  the  Panjab  ;  Safder  Jung,  nephew  of  Sadat  Khan,  and 
his  successor  in  Oudh  ;  Ghazi-ud-din,  eldest  son  of  Nizam- 
ul-mulk  ;  and  a  son-in-law  of  the  late  Vazir,  who  bore  the 
title  of  Khan  Khanan. 

Ghazi-ud-din  III.  soon  left  for  the  Dakhan,  where  he 
was  poisoned.  [§16  (3).]  He  left  behind  him  a  nephew, 
Mir  Shahab-ud-din,  or  Ghazi-ud-din  IV,  then  a  bold  boy 
of  sixteen,  destined  to  become  the  most  notorious  man  of 
his  time.  Between  him  and  Safder  Jung  were  renewed 
the  feuds  of  the  grandfather  of  the  one  and  the  uncle  of 
the  other. 

The  Mahrattas,  under  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar  and  Jayapa 
Sindia,  espoused  the  Mogul  cause ;  the  Jats,  under  Suraj- 
mal,  Raja  of  Bhartpur,  aided  the  Persian.  The  weak 
emperor  feared  to  side  with  either,  and  was  treacherous  to 
each  in  turn.     (Ch.  v.  §  64.) 

Holkar,  by  a  bold  movement,  drove  the  emperor  into 
Delhi,  which  he  took.     The  nobles  then,  at  the  instigation 
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of  Ghazi-ud-din  IV.,  pronounced  Ahmed  unworthy  to  reign, 
1754.  He  was  blinded  and  consigned  to  prison,  where  he 
died. 

The  Mogul  empire  was  in  a  wretched  state.  Gujarat, 
Bengal,  Bahar,  Orissa,  Oudh,  Rohilkhand,  the  Panjab,  the 
Dakhan,  both  the  portions  occupied  by  the  sons  of  the  old 
Nizam,  and  that  possessed  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  the 
Carnatic,  were  fairly  severed  from  the  empire. 

Delhi  waited  to  see  what  puppet  the  young  king-maker 
would  place  on  the  throne. 

§  19.  AlamgIr  II.,  the  fourteenth  Mogul  emperor,  was 
uncle  to  the  last  emperor.  (See  Table.)  Nothing  more  need 
be  said  of  him  than  that  he  was  assassinated  by  order  of 
Ghazi-ud-din  (IV.)  in  November  1759. 

The  Nuwab  of  Oudh,  Safder  Jung,  died  about  this  time, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Shuja-ud-dowla.  (Ch.  be.  §  13.) 
Confusion,  rapine,  and  anarchy  prevailed  throughout  Hin- 
dustan. 

The  interest  of  the  reign  centres  in  two  persons,  the 
king-maker  Ghazi-ud-din  (IV.)  and  Ali  Gohar,  the  heir- 
apparent,  a  gallant  and  generous  man,  thirty-two  years  of 
age  at  his  father's  accession,  and  afterwards  emperor  under 
the  name  of  Shah  Alam  II. 

The  former,  by  his  proceedings  in  Lah6r,  brought  upon 
the  empire,  and  on  Delhi  in  particular,  the  calamities  of 
another  invasion  by  the  dreaded  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali. 
Mir  Munu  had  died  in  Lahor,  1756,  but  the  Abdali  con- 
firmed his  infant  son  in  the  government,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  widow  and  Adina  Beg  Khan,  a  Mogul  of 
great  experience,  but  a  traitor  who  had  always  encouraged 
the  Afgan  invasions.  The  Panjab  soon  fell  into  great 
disorder,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Sikhs  increased 
rapidly,  and  all  were  discontented.  Ghazi  now  thought 
his  time  was  come  for  recovering  the  province,  but  he 
forgot  the  terrible  Abdali,  who  would  certainly  resent  any 
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interference  with  his  arrangements.  Accordingly  he  set 
out  upon  an  expedition,  taking  with  him  the  heir-apparent, 
seized  upon  the  regent  and  her  daughter,  to  whom  he  had 
been  betrothed,  carried  them  to  Delhi,  and  appointed 
Adina  Beg  governor  of  the  province.  Ahmed  immediately 
crossed  the  Attock  (it  was  his  fourth  invasion),  and  marched 
to  Delhi.  The  adroit  Ghazi,  by  the  intercession  of  his 
mother-in-law,  was  pardoned,  and  rose  higher  than  before, 
being  employed  by  the  conqueror  to  collect  tribute  and 
pillage. 

The  Abdaii  entered  it  11th  September  1757.  (Comp. 
September  1857.     Ch.  x.  §  25.) 

A  pestilence  hastened  the  Afgan's  return  to  Kabul. 
He  left  his  son  Teimur  Shah  his  viceroy  in  Labor,  and 
a  Rohilla  chief,  Nazib-ud-dowla,  chief  minister  at  Delhi. 

Ghazi,  as  soon  as  he  was  relieved  of  the  Abdali's 
presence,  expelled  Nazib,  imprisoned  the  emperor's  friend, 
and  laid  hands  upon  the  heir-apparent  himself.  In  fact, 
he  gave  way  without  restraint  to  the  despotic  violence  and 
cruelty  of  his  natural  character.  The  prince,  however, 
escaped  (much  as  Edward  I.  escaped  from  the  clutches  of 
Simon  de  Montfort),  and  after  many  wanderings,  engaged 
(1759)  in  the  expedition,  the  result  of  which  is  given  in 
ch.  ix.  §  13. 

§  20.  This  was  the  time  (1758)  when  Ragunatha  Rao 
(Ragoba),  at  the  suggestion  of  Ghazi  and  the  invitation  of 
Adina  Beg  (again  a  traitor),  made  that  showy  and  splendid, 
but  ill-judged  and  disastrous,  expedition  into  Labor,  which 
led  to  the  ruin  of  the  Mahratta  power,  in  the  terrible  over- 
throw of  the  second  battle  of  Panipat  (1761). 

He  overran  the  Panjab,  and  returned  triumphant,  but 
with  no  spoil ;  having  incurred  a  ruinous  expense,  and 
roused  an  enemy  the  most  terrible  the  Mahrattas  ever 
encountered,  the  Abdaii ;  who  now  made  his  fifth,  last, 
and  most  terrible  invasion  of  Hindustan. 
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The  Afgan  advanced  towards  Delhi  in  September  1759, 
prepared  to  take  full  vengeance  upon  the  whole  Mahratta 
race.  Ghazi,  whose  restless  and  cruel  ambition  had  thrown 
everything  into  confusion,  now  consummated  his  crimes 
by  the  murder  of  the  harmless  emperor,  whose  headless 
trunk  was  thrown  into  the  Jamna.  This  was  in  Nov- 
ember 1759. 

The  assassin  then  set  up  a  son  of  Kam  Baksh  (see  Table), 
by  the  title  of  Shah  Jehan  ;  but  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
Delhi,  and  take  refuge  with  Suraj  Mai,  the  Jat  leader. 

[From  this  time  the  villain  Ghazi  disappears,  as  does  his  puppet 
emperor,  from  history.  In  1790  he  was  found  by  the  English 
police  in  Surat,  and  was,  by  the  order  of  the  Governor-General, 
Lord  Cornwallis,  allowed  to  depart  for  Mecca,  and  has  not  been 
since  heard  of.] 

The  Abdali  now  a  second  time  entered  Delhi  with  fire 
and  sword  (1760),  but  soon  retired  to  his  camp  at 
Anupshuhur,  on  the  Ganges.  The  issue  of  his  struggle 
with  the  Mahrattas  is  given  in  chap.  v.  §  70. 

§  21.  The  Mahrattas,  under  Sivadasha  Rao,  captured 
Delhi,  where  they  elevated  Jawan  Bakht,  son  of  the  absent 
Shah  Alam,  to  the  throne.  There  was  a  proposal  to  place 
Viswas  Rao  on  the  throne,  but  this  was  judged  inexpedient. 

After  the  second  battle  of  Panipat,  the  victorious  Abdali 
again  occupied  Delhi ;  from  whence  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  Shah  Alam,  or  All  Gohar,  acknowledging  him  as 
emperor,  and  placing  his  son  Jawan  Bakht,  as  regent. 
He  then  quitted  India. 

A 

§  22.  The  proceedings  of  Shah  Alam,  who  was  fighting 
against  the  English  in  Bahar,  while  the  Abdali  was  crush- 
ing the  Mahrattas  at  Panipat,  are  given  in  chap.  ix.  §  18. 
Until  Christmas  Day  1771,  the  emperor  was  an  exile,  for 
the  most  part  in  Allahabad,  where  he  kept  up  a  kind  of 
court,  a  British  pensioner.     It  was  not  worth  his  while  to 
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attempt  to  return  to  Delhi,  where  Nazib,  the  Vazir,  and  the 
young  prince  managed  affairs  with  great  prudence. 

Once  more  the  Abdali  came  on  the  stage  to  assist 
Nazib.  Having  defeated  the  Sikhs  in  several  actions, 
he  advanced  to  Panipat ;  but  soon  returned  finally  to 
Kandahar. 

§  23.  At  the  end  of  1770  we  find  Nazib-ud-dowla,  a 
virtuous  and  wise  minister,  dead,  and  his  son  Zabita 
Khan  filling  his  place.  The  Mahrattas  occupy  Delhi, 
where  the  prince  regent  and  royal  family  reside.  Shah 
Alam  is  still  a  pensioner  in  Allahabad.  At  this  time  the 
Mahrattas  made  overtures  to  the  emperor,  offering  for  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  restore  him  to  his  position  in  Delhi. 
The  English  dissuaded  him  from  putting  himself  into  their 
hands,  but  imposed  no  restraint. 

In  1771  he  thus,  escorted  by  an  English  force,  crossed 
the  borders  of  the  district  of  Allahabad,  to  join  his  new 
friends  the  Mahrattas  ;  and  from  that  time  the  Mogul 
sovereign  never  claimed  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  east  of  that  boundary.     (Ch.  v.  §  81.) 

There  were  now  two  great  parties  in  Delhi,  the  Mussul- 
mans, anxious  to  retain  their  scanty  possessions,  and  the 
Mahrattas,  striving  to  recover  what  they  had  lost  at 
Panipat. 

Zabita  and  his  army  were  soon  driven  out  of  Delhi,  and 
the  Mahrattas  were  supreme.     (Ch.  v.  §  85.) 

§  24.  We  shall  not  pursue  the  history  of  the  ruler  of 
Delhi  in  detail.  A  few  particulars  will  suffice  to  connect 
it  with  the  other  parts  of  the  work. 

The  eldest  son  of  Zabita  Khan  was  Ghoiam  Kadir,  who 
on  his  father's  death  in  1786,  succeeded  to  his  estates. 
This  young  chief  asserted  his  claim  to  the  honours  pos- 
sessed by  his  father,  openly  rebelled  against  the  emperor, 
got  possession  of  Delhi  and  of  Shah  Alain's  person,  and 
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under  the  pretence  that  he  had  concealed  treasures,  after 
heaping  every  species  of  indignity  on  the  poor  old  emperor, 
struck  out  his  eyes  with  his  dagger.  His  sons  and  grand- 
sons had  been  previously  tortured  before  his  eyes,  August 
1788.  One  of  these  was  the  Muhammed  Bahadar,  who 
permitted,  if  he  did  not  instigate,  similar  atrocities  in  the 
same  place  in  Delhi  in  1857.     (Ch.  x.  §  15.) 

The  poor  blind  emperor  was  soon  rescued  by  the 
Mahrattas,  but  remained  in  extreme  penury  until,  in 
1803  (September  16),  he  was  rescued  by  Lord  Lake. 
(Ch.  v.  §  130.) 

The  sceptre  of  Hindustan  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  Government. 

Retribution  fell  on  Gholam  Kadir,  for,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Sindia,  he  was  horribly  tortured,  mutilated,  and 
at  length  his  head  was  sent  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  bis 
sightless  victim  in  Delhi.     (Ch.  v.  §  107.) 

§  25.  The  eldest  son  of  Shah  Alam,  whose  regency  we 
have  read  of,  after  many  attempts  to  place  his  father  in 
his  rightful  position,  disappeared  from  the  scene  in  1770. 

The  second  son,  Akbar,  succeeded  to  the  nominal 
dignity  in  1806,  and  was  the  sixteenth  Mogul  emperor. 

His  son,  Muhammed  Bahadar  Shah,  succeeded  in  1837. 
He  was  the  seventeenth  and  last  of  the  emperors  of  the 
race  of  Teimur  the  Tatar.  For  his  crimes  and  his  fate, 
see  chap.  x.  §  28. 

His  sons  and  grandson,  infamous  for  their  barbarous 
treatment  of  English  women  and  children,  were  shot 
by  Captain  Hodson,  near  Humayun's  tomb,  September 
22,  1857. 

§  26.  This  sketch  shows  us  seventeen  emperors  of  one  family 
reigning  in  succession  in  Delhi ;  a  circumstance  without  a  parallel 
in  Indian  history. 

Of  these,  only  six  can  be  considered  as  real  sovereigns. 

Their  history  exemplifies  the  two  ways  in  which  the  course  of 
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Oriental  dynasties  always  run.  There  is  first  a  kind  of  "  natural 
selection,"  by  which,  at  the  death  of  a  ruler,  the  strongest  surviv- 
ing scion  of  the  race,  after  conquering  and  putting  to  death  the 
weaker  members  of  the  family,  ascends  the  musnud.  This,  in  the 
case  of  the  Moguls,  kept  the  reins  of  empire  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries in  vigorous  hands. 

Then,  when  there  are  no  strong  men  to  dispute  the  succession, 
the  authority  falls  into  the  hands  of  powerful  miuisters,  who  place 
the  imperial  puppet  on  the  throne,  consign  him  to  oblivion,  and 
govern  in  his  stead. 

From  Akbar  to  Shah  Alam  I.,  the  former  course  was  pursued  ; 
there  was  a  contest  at  each  vacancy,  and  the  strongest  grasped  the 
reins  ;  after  that  time,  the  latter  alternative  prevailed,  and  till  the 
rescue  of  Shah  Alam  II.  by  Lord  Lake  (from  which  time  there 
was  really  no  emperor),  we  see  a  succession  of  powerful  and  un- 
scrupulous men,  consisting  of  Zulfikar  Khan,  the  Barha  Seiads, 
Ghazi-ud-dtn,  Gholam  KAdir,  Mahadaji  Sindia,  and  Doulat  R. 
Sindia,  supreme  in  Delhi. 

§  27.  In  bringing  this  summary  of  the  Mogul  history  to  a  close, 
we  pause  to  ask,  what  this  splendid  line  of  emperors  did  for  India  / 
Magnificent  palaces,  mausoleums,  mosques,  and  minars,  attest  their 
wealth  and  taste  ;  but  we  find  among  their  remains  scarcely  any 
traces  of  those  works  which  really  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
a  people. 

The  few  roads  made  by  Muhammedan  rulers  were  for  the  pas- 
sage of  their  troops  ;  and  their  canals  and  tanks  were  mostly  for 
the  supply  of  the  royal  palaces. 

Everything  seems  to  prove  that  the  people  were  little  con- 
sidered. These  rulers,  with  the  splendid  exception  of  Akbar, 
governed  India  solely  with  a  view  to  their  own  dignity  and  con- 
venience. 

The  Moguls  had  to  contend  with  Afgans,  Rajputs,  and  Mahrattas. 
(Nadir  Shah  occupied  Delhi  without  opposition.)  Against  the 
Afgans  they  strove  with  varied  success  :  the  Abdali  was  their  un- 
doubted conqueror.  The  Rajputs  they  were  able  first  to  subdue, 
and  then  to  attach  to  themselves.  Aurungzib  never  really  mas- 
tered the  Mahrattas,  and  they  soon  occupied  Delhi.  The  English 
have  succeeded  to  their  dominion ;  yet  with  the  Moguls  England 
has  fought  no  battle. 

England  released  Shah  Alam  II.  in  1803,  pensioned  his  son,  and 
transported  his  grandson — the  justice  of  whose  doom  no  one  will 
be  willing  to  dispute. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


A  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Dakhan. 


§  1.  About  three  hundred  years  after  the  first  entrance 
of  the  Mussulmans  into  India  under  Muhammed  Kasim 
(a.d.  711),  the  first  permanent  establishment  of  a  Muham- 
medan  dominion  was  made  in  Labor  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni 
(ch.  ii.  §  10),  a.d.  1022. 

This  did  not  affect  the  Dakhan.  There  various  flourish- 
ing kingdoms  existed,  governed  by  Hindu  Rajas.  (Comp. 
ch.  ii.,  Table,  §  3.) 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  after  this  (a.d.  1294),  the 
Muhammedan  banner  was  carried  across  the  Nerbudda  by 
Alla-ud-din  Khilji,  the  nephew,  murderer,  and  successor  of 
Feroz  Shah.    (Ch.  ii.  §  31,  p.  64). 

The  Dakhan  became  an  extended  battlefield  from  that 
time  to  1819.  Muhammedans  are  seen  fighting  against 
Hindus,  the  Mogul  emperors  against  the  Dakhan  Muham- 
medan States,  the  Mahrattas  against  both,  Hyder  All 
against  the  Mahrattas ;  and,  finally,  we  see  the  English 
giving  peace  to  the  whole. 

§  2.  The  Dakhan  is  the  country  south  of  the  Nerbudda 
and  Mahanadi  rivers,  or  all  south  of  the  Vindhya  range. 
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In  general  we  now  restrict  the  name  to  the  high  table-land 
between  the  Tapti  and  Kishtna. 

Here  was  the  cradle  of  the  vast  Mahratta  confederacy. 
Here,  too,  were  the  Dakhan  Muhammedan  kingdoms,  and 
here  was  the  Bijanagar  Hindu  kingdom,  so  long  their 
rival.  Here  Nizam-ul-mulk  made  for  himself  a  lasting 
dominion.  Here  was  also  the  scene  of  Hyder 'All's  usurp- 
ation and  of  Tippu's  cruelties.  Here  the  Portuguese 
nourished.     Here  the  French  and  English  fought. 

§  3.  The  early  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  called  in 
native  works  foresters,  goblins,  and  even  demons.  But  a 
considerable  degree  of  civilisation  must  have  existed  in 
the  south,  ten  centuries  before  the  Christian  sera. 

The  sage  Agastya,  in  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  seems  to  have 
done  much  to  introduce  Bcience  and  philosophy  in  the  south.  He 
is  identified  with  the  star  Canopus.  To  him  is  attributed  the  foun- 
dation of  the  science  of  Tamil  grammar  and  medicine.  None  of  his 
works  are  extant,  though  many  books  pass  current  under  his  name. 

§  4.  Five  languages  were  antiently  enumerated  as 
spoken  in  the  Dakhan — Tamil,  Kanarese,  Telugu,  Mah- 
ratta, and  Uriya.  To  these  we  must  add  the  language  of 
the  Gonds  and  other  mountain  races,  with  the  Tuluva  and 
Malayalim,  which  are  dialects  of  the  one  antient  Dravidian 
language,  of  which  Tamil,  Kanarese,  and  Telugu  are  off- 
shoots. These  are  independent  of  Sanskrit,  though  they 
have  been  enriched  by  copious  additions  from  that 
language.  Mahratta  and  Uriya  are  radically  Sanskrit 
dialects. 

The  Tuluva  is  the  language  of  South  Kanara.  It  most 
resembles  Kanarese  ;  but  contains  a  great  admixture  from 
all  the  vernaculars  of  South  India. 

§  5.  In  the  extreme  south  two  kingdoms,  both  Tamil, 
existed — the  Pandya  and  the  Chola.     We  are  told  that  in 
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the  thirteenth  century  "  not  a  span  was  free  from  cultiva- 
tion "  in  these  provinces.  The  Pandyan  capital  was  Madura. 
That  of  the  Chola  kingdom  was  Conjeveram  (Kanchi- 
puram). 

The  Pandya  kingdom  was  probably  founded  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  Many  traditions  exist  regarding  the  Pand- 
yons.     Several  of  them  were  distinguished  Tamil  authors. 

The  last  of  the  Pandyas  was  Kiina  Pandya,  whose 
probable  date  is  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  a.d. 

§  6.  In  Madura  the  Nayakan  princes  (the  first  of  whom 
was  Visvandt'ha,  probably  from  Vijaya-nagar,  an  officer  of 
the  famous  Krishna  Raya,  1559)  ruled,  till  conquered  in 
a.d.  1736  by  the  Nawab  of  Arcot.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
in  1400  a  city  "like  Delhi."  Its  rulers  were  perpetually 
at  war  with  the  Chola  kings. 

The  origin  of  the  Poligars  ( =  tent-men)  of  the  south  is 
thus  told :  Visvandt'ha  placed  each  of  the  seventy-two 
bastions  of  the  Madura  fort  under  a  chief,  to  whom  he 
assigned  villages  on  feudal  tenure.  Their  descendants 
were  the  Poligars  of  South  India. 

The  greatest  of  these  Nayakan  princes  was  Tirumala, 
who  died  in  1659. 

In  the  Madura  kingdom  lived  the  three  great  Jesuit 
missionaries,  Robert  de  Nobilibus  (1606-1648),  John  de 
Britto  (1674-1693),  and  R.  C.  Beschius  (1726). 

De  Britto  died  a  martyr,  having  been  cruelly  put  to 
death  by  the  Sethupathi  of  Ramnad. 

We  learn  from  De  Nobilibus  that  in  1610  the  Madura 
college  contained  10,000  students. 

§  7.  The  Chola  kingdom  was  in  later  times  subject  to 
Vijaya-nagar  (Bijanagar) ;  and  at  length  was  merged  in 
the  Mahratta  kingdom  of  Tanjore.     (Ch.  v.  §  17.) 

§  8.    The   Cera    kingdom    comprehended   Travancore, 
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Malabar,  and  Coimbator.  It  existed  from  the  first  to  the 
tenth  century  a.d. 

The  Western  Coast  was  probably  colonised  by  Brahmans 
from  Hindustan.  The  tradition  is  that  Parasu  Rama 
caused  the  sea  to  retire  from  the  foot  of  the  Ghat,  and 
gave  the  districts  of  Malayalam,  Malabar,  and  Canara,  thus 
recovered,  to  the  Brahmans. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  southern  part  broke  up  into 
many  small  principalities,  one  of  which  (Calicut)  was 
ruled  by  the  Zamorins  in  a.d.  1497,  when  Vasco  da  Gama 
landed  there.  They  continued  to  rule  there  till  the  inva- 
sion of  (Hyder)  All  in  1766.  Their  ancestor  is  said  to 
have  been  Man  Vikrama,  a  man  of  the  cowherd  caste. 

§  9.  A  powerful  dynasty  called  the  family  of  Ballala, 
who  were  Rajputs,  reigned  over  the  Kanarese  country  in 
the  eleventh  century.  Their  capital  was  Dwara  Samudra 
(  =  ocean- gate),  about  100  miles  N.W.  of  Seringapatam. 
(Ch.  xii.  §  2.)  They  were  subverted  by  the  Mussulmans, 
about  a.d.  1310.    (§  17.) 

§  10.  The  Yadavas,  from  the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  ruled  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Telugu 
country.  These  Yadavas  were  Rajputs,  and  came  from 
Kattiwar.  They  ruled  at  Vijaya-nagar  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  state  there  in  1336. 

§  11.  Rajputs  of  the  Chalukya  tribe  ruled  in  Kalyan, 
about  100  miles  west  of  Hyderabad.  The  capital  of  one 
branch  of  this  family  was  at  one  time  Rajamandri  (from 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury). They  finally  fell  under  Warangal.  Before  that  it  is 
said  to  have  been  at  Shrikakola  (Chicacole),  and  the 
dynasty  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  Pandava  race. 

§  12.  More   important   are   the   Kings  of   Andhra,  or 
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Telingana,  whose  capital  was  Warangal  (founded  about 
a.d.  1088),  about  eighty  miles  east  of  Hyderabad.-  In  a.d. 
1323  Warangal  was  taken  by  the  Muhammedans.  (§  19, 
p.  137.) 

It  soon  regained  its  independence,  and  became  the  seat 
of  the  Rajas  of  Telingana.  They  were  at  perpetual  war 
with  the  Bahmini  kings,  until  Warangal  was  destroyed  by 
Ahmed  Shah  (a.d.  1435). 

§  13.  Orissa  was  governed  by  princes  of  the  Kesari 
family  till  a.d.  1131.  The  Gajapatis  ruled  in  Kuttack 
till  1568.  Rajas  from  the  north,  of  a  race  called  the 
"  Ganga  Vansa"  are  also  mentioned.  It  was  annexed  by 
Akbar,  a.d.  1578.    (Ch.  iii.  §  6.) 

§  14.  As  belonging  to  the  Mahratta  country  (Maha- 
rashtra =  great  kingdom),  we  read  in  the  "Periplus"  (a 
Greek  work,  attributed  to  Arrian,  and  probably  written  in 
the  second  century  a.d.),  of  Baryagaza  (  =  Baroach),  Plin- 
thana  ( =  Paithun),  and  Tagara  (not  now  certainly 
known). 

[The  "  Periplus"  describes  a  voyage  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Musiris, 
supposed  to  be  Mangalore.] 

Tagara  was  a  famous  Rajput  city,  probably  on  the 
banks  of  the  Godavari,  a  Little  N.E.  of  Bhir,  though 
some  think  that  it  was  the  modern  Dowlatabad.  At 
Paithun,  on  the  Godavari,  reigned  Salivahana,  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  a  potter,  a.d.  77.  This  date  forms 
the  sera  still  in  use  south  of  the  Nerbudda.  From 
Paithun,  the  capital  was,  it  seems,  removed  to  D6oghar, 
the  modern  Dowlatabad. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Mahrattas  dates  from  the  com- 
bination and  development  of  the  race  under  Sivaji. 

§  15.  In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Rajas 
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allied  to  the  Ballalas  of  Andhra,  ruled  in  this  Deogiri 
(  =  hill  of  the  gods),  [D6oghar,  or  Dowlatabad].  Some 
traditions  trace  these  kings  up  to  Salivahana.  The  whole 
country  at  this  period  was  divided  among  a  great  number 
of  petty  independent  Rajas. 

These  were  very  wealthy,  and  the  Dakhan  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  under  their  lule. 

§  16.  Alla-ud-din  Khilji  (the  Sanguinary),  in  a.d.  1294, 
with  8000  cavalry,  marched  through  Berar  to  Ellichpur, 
and  from  thence  to  Deogiri  (Deoghar),  where  Ram-deo- 
Rao-jadow  was  then  reigning.  After  a  show  of  resistance 
the  Rajputs  agreed  to  pay  an  immense  ransom,  and  to 
cede  Ellichpur  and  its  dependencies.  The  weakness  of 
the  Hindu  states  in  the  Dakhan  was  thus  unveiled  to  the 
unscrupulous  Mussulman  leaders;  and  the  Muhammedans, 
by  the  unauthorised  and  rash  zeal  of  Alia,  obtained  a 
footing  in  the  south.  The  student  will  notice  that  this 
beginning  of  the  work,  which  Aurungzib  nearly  accom- 
plished, of  bringing  all  India  under  one  dominion,  was  con- 
temporaneous with  the  attempt  of  Edward  I.  (1272-1307) 
to  reduce  all  Great  Britain  under  one  dominion  ;  a  work 
which  the  union  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Parlia- 
ments, in  a.d.  1707,  the  year  of  Aurungzib's  death,  may 
be  said  to  have  accomplished.     (Ch.  ii.  §  31.) 

In  surveying  the  ruins  of  the  vast  Muhammedan  states, 
which  from  this  time  existed  in  the  Dakhan,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  their  existence  there  was  unattended 
with  any  real  benefit  to  the  people. 

§  17.  Three  great  expeditions  into  the  south  were 
undertaken  during  the  reign  of  Alla-ud-din,  under  Malik 
Kaffir  (ch.  ii.  §  32),  a.d.  1303,  1310,  1312. 

Kafur  seems  to  nave  taken  Madura  in  the  last  of  these 
expeditions. 

In  the  course  of  these  Ram-deo  was  induced  to  visit 
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Delhi,  where  his  treatment  was  so  generous,  that  he  re- 
turned the  attached  and  faithful  vassal  of  the  emperor. 
The  Ballala  Rajas  of  Karnata  were  also  conquered.  (§  9.) 
Warangal  made  tributary,  and  the  whole  of  the  south 
ravaged  as  far  as  Rameshwar  (Ramiseram),  where  a 
mosque  was  built,  as  the  sign  of  Muhammedan  supre- 
macy. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Rameshwar  here  men- 
tioned is  not  Cape  Ramas,  near  Goa.  This  seems  more 
probable. 

§  18.  Harpal,  a  son-in-law  of  Ram-deo,  strove  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  ;  but  was  overcome  and  flayed  alive  by  Mu- 
barik  Khilji  (a.d.  1318),  who  led  the  expedition  himself. 
(Ch.  ii.  §  33.)  At  the  same  time  Malabar  was  conquered 
by  Khusru,  who  avenged  the  crimes  of  Alla-ud-din  by  the 
murder  of  every  member  of  his  family.     (Ch.  ii.  §  33.) 

§  19.  Juna  Khan,  the  second  of  the  house  of  Tughlak, 
both  before  and  after  his  accession,  led  armies  into  the 
Dakhan.     (a.d.  1322-1356.) 

After  a  severe  repulse,  he  finally  took  Warangal.  (a.d. 
1323.)  Fugitives  from  this  place  founded  Vijaya-nagar 
(Bijanagar,  §  7),  on  the  banks  of  the  Tumbhadra,  a.d. 
1336.  It  was  twenty-four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
its  ruins  are  of  the  highest  interest.  From  time  im- 
memorial there  had  been  a  Hindu  city  on  this  site. 

Madhava  Vidhyaranya,  a  learned  Brahman,  was  prime 
minister  here,  and  is  still  a  great  authority  in  the  south 
in  philosophy  and  grammar,     (a.d.  1336.) 

This  kingdom  became  the  most  powerful  south  of  the 
Nerbudda.  (§  29.)  From  1490  to  1515  it  was  at  its 
zenith  of  prosperity,  and  ruled  over  the  whole  Carnatic. 

Juna  Khan  also  took  Bidar. 

§  20.    As   this   emperor's   reign   was   marked   by   the 
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establishment  of  the  powerful  Hindu,  kingdom  of  Vijaya- 
nagar,  so  was  it  also  by  the  establishment  of  the  first 
independent  Muhammedan  kingdom  in  the  Dakhan. 
The  Amirs  of  the  Dakban  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Muhammed  Khan,  by  sheltering  some  rebellious  nobles 
from  Gujarat.  These  broke  out  into  rebellion,  and  at 
length  Zuffir  Khan,  an  Afgan,  was  recognised  as  their 
leader,  and  having  overthrown  the  imperial  general,  was 
elected  their  sovereign.  He  had  been  the  slave  of  a 
Brahman  called  Gangu,  who  is  said  to  have  foretold  his 
rise,  and  to  have  shown  him  singular  kindness. 

He  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  Alla-ud-din  Hussain 
Gangu  Bahmini,  the  last  two  titles  (  =  tbe  Brahman 
Gangu),  being  in  honour  of  his  old  master  and  bene- 
factor. This  was  a.d.  1347.  The  new  sultan  was  wise 
and  conciliating,  as  well  as  brave.  He  reigned  for  ten 
years,  at  peace  with  the  Hindu  kings. 

The  capital  of  this  kingdom  was  Kulburga,  west  of 
Golconda,  107  miles  W.  from  Hyderabad.  Here  was  the 
seat  of  a  very  autient  Hindu  sovereignty. 

This  was  the  grand  rebellion  by  which  the  power  of  Delhi 
was  driven  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  not  to  cross  it  again  till 
the  days  of  Akbar. 

This  kingdom  was  at  its  zenith  in  1378  to  1422,  under 
Mahmud  Shah  Bahmini  I.,  and  his  nephew  Feroz  Shah. 
The  poet  Hafiz,  the  Persian  Horace,  even  set  out  to  visit 
Kulburga  ;  but;  frightened  by  a  tempest,  gave  up  the  idea. 

Ahmed  Shah  Bahmini  builds  Ahmedabad,  Bidar,  in 
1440. 

Bidar  (Vidarb'ha)  was  the  capital  in  the  very  antient 
times  of  Bhima  Sena,  whose  daughter  Damayanti  married 
Nala,  so  famous  in  Sanskrit  poetry. 

§  21.  This  dynasty  of  Bahmini  kings,  eighteen  in 
number,  reigned  in  the  Dakhan  for  more  than  150  years. 
(a.d.  1347  to  1526,  see  Table.) 
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§  21.  The  Bdhmini  Kings  of  KulMrga  (1347-1526). 


1. 
11. 

in. 

IV. 

V 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 


Alld-ud-din  Hussain  Gangu  Bdhmini.     The  founder.      .... 

Muhammed  Shah  I.     Continual  war  with  the  Hindu  kingdom  of  Bijan- 
agar,  in  which  half  a  million  Hindus  perished,  .... 

Mujdhid.     Invaded  the  Carnatic.     Assassinated 

Baud  Shah.     Assassinated  after  one  month  and  five  days, 

Mahmud  Shah  I.    Encourager  of  literature,      .        .        .        .        . 

Gheidz-ud-din.     Assassinated, 

Shams-ud-din.     Assassinated, •        . 

Feroz  Shah.     The  most  magnificent  of  the  dynasty.    Sent  an  embassy 
to  Teimur, 

Ahmed  Shah  I.     Founded  Ahmedabad,  Bidar, ^      . 

Alld-ud-din  II., , 

Humdyun  Shah  Zalim  (the  Cruel),  .  

Nizam  Shah, 

Muhammed  Shah  II., 

Mahmud  Shah  II.     Murder  of  Khaji  Jehan  Gawan,         .... 

Ahmed  Shah  II., 

Alld-ud-din  III.    Murdered, 

Wulli-ulla-shah  (a  pensioner) 

KulUm-ulla-shah.    Died  a  pensioner  in  Ahmednagar 


1347-1358 

1358-1375 

1375-1378 

1378 

1378-1397 

1397 

1397 

1397-1422 
1422-1435 
1435-1457 
1457-1461 
1461-1463 
1463-1482 
1482-1518 
1518-1520 
1520-1522 
1522-1526 
1526 
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§  23.  The  Adil  Shdht  Kings  of  Btjapdr  (U89-1686). 


1. 

11. 

in. 

IV. 

v. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 


YuMif  Ada  Shah.     The  Portuguese  establish  themselres  In  Qoa, 

Itmad.    Conqueror  of  Bidar, 

itullu 


Ibrahim  I 

Alt.    Destruction  of  Bijanagar.     Husband  of  Chdnd  Bibi, 

Ibrahim  II.     Splendid  mausoleum, 

Muhammed.    Continual  struggles  with  Sivajf.    Splendid  mausoleum, 

AH  Adil  Shah, 

Sikander.     A  prisoner,       ......... 


A.D. 


1489-1510 

1510-1534 

1534 

1534-1557 

1557-1579 

1579-1626 

1026-16J6 

1656-1672 

1672-1689 


§  24.  The  Niz&m  Shdht  Kings  of  Ahmednagar. 


A.D. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 


Ahmed  Nizam  Shah, 

Burh&n  I.    A  distinguished  scholar, 

Husain.    Battle  of  Talikot.    Father  of  Chdnd  Bibi,         .... 

Murteza  I.  (the  "  Madman  "J.     The  great  minister  Salabat  Khan  died 
1589, 

Miran  Husain  (the  "  Parricide"), 

Itmad, 

Burh&n  II., 

Ibrahim, 

Ahmed  II ' 

Bahddar.    (Chand  Bibi; 

Murteza  II.     Malik  Ambar.     Annexed 


1490-1508 
1508-1553 
1553-1565 

1565-1584 

1584 

1584-1589 

1589-1594 

1594 

1594-1590 

1590-1599 

1637 
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The  date  of  its  extinction  (a.d.  1526)  is  remarkable 
also  as  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Mogul  Empire 
in  India.  (Ch.  iii.  §  1.)  The  last  real  king  of  the  dynasty 
was  Muhammed  II.  (1463-1486),  who  subdued  Amber 
Rai  of  Orissa,  and  added  the  Konkan  to  his  dominions, 
1477.  Mahmud  II.,  his  successor,  was  a  weak  prince. 
Khaji  Jehan  Gawan,  was  the  able  minister  of  Muhammed 
II.  He  took  Conjeveram.  By  him  the  kingdom  was 
divided  into  eight  provinces.  He  was  treacherously 
slain. 

§  22.  The  governors  of  the  provinces  into  which  this 
great  Dakhani  kingdom  was  divided  after  the  murder  of 
Gawan,  made  themselves  independent  at  different  periods 
after  a.d.  1489,  thus  forming,  with  the  Bijanagar  king- 
dom, six  powerful  kingdoms  of  the  Dakhan,  which  the 
successors  of  Baber  eventually  subjugated.  The  struggles 
between  the  Muhammedan  powers  in  the  Dakhan  and 
the  Mogul  emperors  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the 
Mahrattas,  as  we  shall  see,  to  rise  upon  the  ruins  of 
both.  No  greater  misfortune  could  have  befallen  the 
Mussulman  dominion  than  this  civil  strife. 

§  23.  Adil  Shah  founded  the  Bijapftr  kingdom,  a.d. 
1489.  From  him  this  dynasty  was  called  the  Adil 
Shahi.  The  kingdom  survived  till  1686,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  Aurungzib.  a  (Ch.  iii.  §  9,  see  Table.) 

The  founder,  Yusuf  Adil  Shah,  was  descended  from 
Agha  Morad  (Amurath  II.)  of  Constantinople.  He  was 
a  great  Omrah  of  Muhammed  Shah  II.  of  Kulburga. 

Its  struggles  with  Sivaji  are  related  in  chap.  v.  §  12,  &c. 

The  Mahrattas  were  very  numerous  in  the  armies  of 
this  state.  The  Muhammedan  kings  fomented  dissensions 
among  the  Hindu  tribes. 

The  splendid  ruins  of  Bijapur  still  bear  witness  to  the 
extraordinary  grandeur  of   the   city.     The  dome  of  the 
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Ahmednagar.    Golconda.    Berar. 


tomb  of  Muhammed  Adil  Shah  is  130  feet  in  diameter, 
little  less  than  that  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  limits 
of  the  Bijapur  state  may  be  roughly  stated  to  have  been 
from  the  Nira  on  the  north  to  the  Tumbhadra  on  the 
south,  and  from  the  Bima  and  Kishtna  on  the  east,  to  the 
sea  from  Goa  to  Bombay  on  the  west.     (See  Map.) 

Ferishta,  the  great  historian,  resided  at  the  court  of 
Ibrahim  ^.dil  Shah  II.,  from  1589  to  his  death,  which 
happened  about  1612.     (Ch.  iii.  §  6  [23].) 

§  24.  The  second  of  these  kingdoms  was  that  of 
Ahmednagar,  governed  by  the  Nizam  Shahi  dynasty. 
This  was  founded  by  Malik  Ahmed,  son  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Byhert,  an  apostate  Brahman  of  Bijapur,  who  chiefly 
brought  about  the  murder  of  Gawan.  He  asserted  his 
independence  in  a.d.  1490.  This  kingdom  remained  till 
1637,  when  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  Shah  Jehan. 
The  history  of  the  sieges  of  Ahmednagar  and  its  capture 
in  1600,  will  be  found  in  chap.  iii.  §  21.     (See  Table.) 

For  the  history  of  Malik  Ainbar,  see  chap.  iii.  §  7  (5). 

The  dominion  of  this  state  extended  over  the  Subah  of 
Aurungabad  and  West  Berar,  with  a  portion  of  the  Konkan 
from  Daman  to  Bombay.  Ferishta  was  born  in  Ahmed- 
nagar about  1570,  and  left  that  kingdom  for  Bijapur 
in  1589. 

§  25.  The  Golconda,  or  Kutb  Shahi  dynasty,  was  the 
third  of  the  Dakhani  Mussulman  kingdoms.  It  was 
founded  by  Kutb-ul-Mulk  in  1512.  It  extended  from 
Bijapur  and  Ahmednagar  to  the  sea  on  the  east.  The 
kingdom  of  Golconda  was  finally  subverted  by  Aurungzib, 
a.d.  1687.     (Ch.  iii.  §  9.) 

The  Patan  chiefs  of  Savanur,  Kurpa,  and  Kurnul,  made 
themselves  virtually  independent  after  this. 

§  26.  The  Berar  kingdom  was  founded  in   1484,  by 
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Fath-Ulla  Ummad-ul-Mulk,  and  in  1574  was  annexed  to 
the  Ahmednagar  state.  The  dynasty  was  called  the 
Urnmad-Shahi.     The  capital  was  Ellichpur. 

§  27.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  the  Barid  Shabi  dynasty, 
whose  capital  was  Ahmedabad-Bidar,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Kandesh,  to  which  Burhanpur  belonged,  and  which  in 
1599  was  incorporated  by  Akbar.     (Ch.  iii.  §  22.) 

Note. — BSdar  is  seventy-three  miles  from  Hyderabad.     Its  walls  were  six 
miles  in  circumference.    (J  20.) 

§  28.  The  history  of  these  kingdoms  of  the  Dakhan  is 
connected  with  that  of  the  Portuguese,  from  a.d.  1498  till 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     (See  ch.  vi.) 

§  29.  The  Hindu  kingdom  of  Vijaya-nagar  (Bijanagar  or 
Narsinga)  long  maintained  its  place  among  the  powers 
of  the  Dakhan.  To  Europeans  it  was  known,  strangely 
enough,  as  the  kingdom  of  Narasinga.  Its  limits  nearly 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  This 
Nara-singha  founded  a  new  dynasty  in  1490.  He  built 
the  forts  of  Chandragiri  and  Vellora  (velur  =  javelin  town). 
But  in  1565,  the  jealousy  of  the  Muhammedan  kings  of 
Bijapur,  Ahmednagar,  Golconda,  and  Bidar,  led  them  to 
combine  to  effect  its  destruction.  They  were  Ali  Adil 
Shah,  Husain  Nizam  Shah,  Ibrahim  Kutb  Shah,  and  Ali 
Barid. 

The  king  then  was  Ram  Raja,  the  seventh  of  the  dynasty 
of  Narsinga,  son-in-law  of  the  Krishna  Raya,  famous  in 
the  vernacular  literature  of  the  south. 

A  battle  took  place  at  Talikot  on  the  Kishtna.  The 
confederates  behaved  with  great  barbarity  after  their  vic- 
tory. Ram  Raja's  head  was  exhibited  at  Bijapur  for  a 
hundred  years  after,  covered  with  oil  and  red  paint. 

The  Hindu  provinces  subject  to  the  Vijaya-nagar  king- 
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Broken  up  into  Various  Histories. 


dom  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  Naicks  (Nayakar),  Zemin- 
dars, or  Poligars  (  =  tent-men). 

The  Bijanagar  kingdom  was,  however,  perpetuated  in  a 
feeble  way  at  Ponkonda,  Vellora,  Chingleput,  and  Chandra- 
girl.     The  ruins  of  Bijanagar  are  at  Humpi. 

The  brother  of  Ram  Raja  settled  at  Chandragirl,  eighty 
miles  N.W.  of  Madras,  near  Tripetti.  He  made  a  grant 
to  the  English,  in  a.d.  1640,  of  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Madras  (ch.  vii.  §  6,  I.),  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  rent 
of  twelve  hundred  pagodas.  Seven  years  after  this,  he  was 
a  fugitive ;  and  his  conqueror,  the  Sultan  of  Golconda, 
gave  the  English  a  new  lease  on  the  same  terms. 

§  30.  The  history  of  the  Dakhan  will  now  fall  under 
the  following  topics,  which  will  be  considered  in  their 
places  : — 

(1.)  The  efforts  of  the  Mogul  emperors  to  subjugate  the 
Muhammedan  kingdoms  of  the  Dakhan,  from  a.d.  1595 
(Akbar)  to  a.d.  1688,  when  the  work  was  nominally 
completed  by  Aurungzlb,  twenty  years  before  his  death. 
(Ch.  iii.  §  6  [20],  &c.)  The  Mahrattas  were,  however,  never 
really  conquered  by  this  emperor.  He  reduced  the  Muham- 
medan kingdoms,  but  their  subjugation  gave  ampler  scope 
to  the  rising  Mahratta  power.     We  have  therefore, 

(2.)  The  Mahratta  history.  (Ch.  v.)  The  Mahrattas 
rule  in  Delhi,  and  were  only  hindered  by  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdali  from  swaying  all  India. 

(3.)  During  the  reign  of  the  twelfth  Mogul  emperor,  the 
empire  fell  to  pieces.  At  this  period  we  have  the  establish- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  Subadar  of  the  Dakhan  on  an 
independent  footing  by  Nizam-ul-mulk,  a.d.  1723.  (Ch. 
iii.  §  12,  &c.) 

(4.)  In  the  south,  of  almost  equal  importance  is  the 
history  of  Mysore.  (Ch.  xii.)  Hyder  and  Tippu  maintain 
a  long  struggle  with  Mahrattas  and  English.    The  conquest 
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of  Mysore  rendered  the  issue  of  the  Mahratta  wars  cer- 
tain. 

(5.)  But  the  most  important  portion  of  Dakhan  history 
is  that  of  the  struggles  of  the  French  and  English  in  the 
Carnatic,  which  result,  after  many  brilliant  achievements, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  latter  over  all 
the  South  of  India.     (Ch.  viii.) 
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Six  Divisions  of  Maliratta  History. 


CHAPTER    V. 


The  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  from  the  birth  of  Sivajf, 
A.D.  1627,  to  the  present  time. 


§  1.  To  make  the  summary  of  Maliratta  history  more 
intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  it  into  six  periods  : — 

I.  Their  founder,  or  rather  temporary  restorer,  Sivaji's 
life,  a.d.  1627-1680. 

TI.  From  Sivaji's  death  to  the  liberation  of  Sahu,  1680- 
1708,  on  the  death  of  Aurungzib. 

III.  To  the  (third)  second  battle  of  Panipat,  1761. 

IV.  From  1761  to  1774,  and  the  first  Mahratta  war 
(with  the  English),  1774  to  1782.     Panipat  to  Salba!. 

V.  From  1782  to  1803,  and  the  second  and  third 
Mahratta  (English)  wars,  1803,  1804,  and  1805.  Bas- 
sein  and  AssaI. 

VI.  Minor  events  subsequent  to  a.d.  1805,  including 
the  fourth  Mahratta  war. 
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The  Ancestors  of  Sivajl.    Shahji. 


the  "  subsidiary  system  "  gave  peace  to  the  land.     (Ch.  x. 
§36.) 

§  7.  There  were  many  very  respectable  and  wealthy 
chiefs  among  the  Mahrattas  in  the  times  of  the  early 
Muhammedan  kings ;  and  multitudes  of  Mahrattas  were 
in  their  armies,  and  even  in  civil  employments  under  them. 

One  family  especially,  of  the  name  of  Bhonsle,  which 
traced  its  descent  from  the  royal  house  of  Oudipur,  had 
its  principal  residence  at  Verole  (or  Ellora),  near  Dowlat- 
abad.  Of  that  family  was  the  renowned  SivajI  Maha 
Raja  (Table,  §  27).  His  father  was  Maloji,  commander 
of  a  party  of  horse  in  the  service  of  Murteza  Nizam  Shah 
(a.d.  1577).  Their  tutelary  divinity  was  the  goddess 
Bhavani  of  Tuljapur. 

Maloji's  eldest  son  was  Shahji.  He  was  high  in  favour 
in  the  Ahmednagar  court.  It  was  told  him  by  the  goddess, 
according  to  Mahratta  legends,  that  one  of  his  family 
should  become  king,  restore  Hindu  customs,  protect  Brah- 
mans  and  kine,  and  be  the  first  of  a  line  of  twenty-seven 
rulers  of  the  land.  Shahji  fought  under  Malik  Ambar, 
and  in  the  wars  of  the  BJjapur  Government  against  Muhabet 
Khan.     [Ch.  iii.  §  7  (5).] 

In  1637,  when  the  Ahmednagar  dynasty  was  finally 
destroyed,  Shahji  sought  employment  under  the  Bijapur 
Government,  of  which  Muhammed  Adil  Shah  was  then  the 
king.     [Ch.  iv.  §  24 ;  ch.  iii.  §  8  (4).] 

He  was  then  sent  into  the  Carnatic,  where  a  jaghir, 
consisting  of  the  districts  of  Kolar,  Bangalore,  Ooskotta, 
Balapur,  and  Sera,  was  given  him.  He  never  returned  to 
reside  in  the  Dakhan. 

Note. — 1.  Kolar  (Colar),  town  and  district;  forty  miles  E.N.E.  from  Banga- 
lore.    This  was  the  birthplace  of  Hyder. 

2.  Bangalore,  seventy  miles  N.E.  from  Seringapatam. 

3.  Ociskotta,  sixteen  miles  N.E.  from  Bangalore. 

4.  SfiRA,  ninety-two  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Seringapatam. 

5.  BAlapCr,  twenty-three  miles  N.  from  Bangalore. 
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§  8.  He  had  three  legitimate  sons,  Sambajl,  who  was 
with  him,  and  SivajI,  who  lived  chiefly  with  his  mother 
Jiji  Bai.  Venkaji,  sometimes  called  Ekoji,  the  third  son, 
was  by  a  second  wife.  He  seems  to  have  occupied  Tanjore 
in  1675. 

The  history  is  now  chiefly  concerned  with  Sivaji,  who 
may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power,  or 
rather  the  restorer  of  that  Hindi!  power  which  had  existed 
in  DSoghar  before  A  lid  the  Sanguinary  invaded  the  Dakhan. 

§  9.  Sivaji  was  born  at  the  fort  of  Sewneri,  near  Junir, 
in  a.d.  1627,  the  year  in  which  Jehangir  died. 

When  his  father  left  for  the  Carnatic,  he  remained  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  Brahman  manager,  called  Dadaji 
Konedeo,  a  faithful  and  intelligent  servant  of  Shahji.  The 
jaghir  under  his  management,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  Sivaji's  fortunes,  consisted  of  twenty-two  villages  south 
of  Satara,  the  districts  Indapur  and  Baramati,  and  the 
Mawals  near  Puna. 

In  1636  Prince  Aurungzib  was  temporarily  appointed  Viceroy  of 
the  Dakhan  for  the  first  time.     (Ch.  iii.) 

§  10.  Sivaji  was  early  taught  all  that  it  was  considered 
necessary  for  a  Mahratta  chieftain  to  know,  but  he  never 
could  write  his  name.  He  was  brought  up  a  zealous 
Hindu,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  mythological  and  legend- 
ary stories  current  among  his  countrymen. 

His  hatred  of  Muhammedans  prepared  him  for  that  life 
of  intense  hostility  to  Aurungzib  which  he  led. 

§  11.  From  his  boyhood  he  seems  to  have  planned  his 
after  career  ;  and  he  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he 
seized  the  hill-fort  of  Tornea,  twenty  miles  S.W.  of  Puna. 

He  found  a  large  treasure  in  the  ruins  near  this  fort ; 
and  this  he  spent  in  building  another,  which  he  called 
Raighur. 
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i-hahji,  Sivaji, 
and  the  King 
of  Bijapfir. 


Sivaji's  Intrigue* 
with  Shah  Jehan. 
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Sivaji  avails 
himself  of  the 
disturbed  state 
of  affairs,  1651.^ 


Sivaji's  Early  Exploits. 


Born  in  a  fort,  his  greatness  arose  from  his  forts,  and 
in  a  fort  he  died.  From  this  circumstance  Aurungzib 
contemptuously  called  him  "  a  mountain  rat." 

§  12.  His  advance  was  now  rapid.  He  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Kondaneh  (Singhur),  S6pa,  and  Purandar.  Mean- 
while he  tried  every  art  to  deceive  the  Bijapur  authorities, 
who  probably  thought  they  could  crush  him  whenever 
they  pleased. 

Muhammed  Adil  Shah  was  still  King  of  Bijapur. 

His  suspicions  being  at  length  roused  by  the  acts  of 
open  violence  to  which  Sivaji  proceeded,  he  sent  for 
Shahji,  built  him  up  in  a  stone  dungeon,  leaving  only  a 
small  aperture,  which  was  to  be  closed  if,  in  a  fixed  time, 
Sivaji  did  not  surrender  himself. 

Sivaji  now  boldly  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Shah  Jehan,  who  by  his  artful  representations  was  in- 
duced to  forgive  Shahji,  admit  him  into  the  imperial 
service,  and  to  give  Sivaji  himself  the  command  of  5000 
horse. 

By  the  emperor's  intercession  Shahji's  life  was  saved, 
but  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  four  years. 

§  13.  Sivaji  evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to 
enter  the  imperial  service,  and  in  a.d.  1G51  actually 
carried  his  marauding  expeditions  into  the  Mogul  terri- 
tory. 

In  1652,  Prince  Aurungzib  for  the  second  time  became  Viceroy 
of  the  Dakhan,  and  invaded  the  territories  of  Golconda  and  Bijaptir. 
(Ch.  iii.) 

Sivaji  now  attacked  both  parties  by  turns,  and  availed 
himself  of  every  turn  of  fortune  to  increase  his  power  and 
possessions. 
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The  Murder  of  Afzal  Khan. 


In  1656,  Muhammed  Adil  Shah  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Ali  Adil  Shah,  a  youth  of  nineteen. 

§  14.  In  1659,  the  Bijapur  Government  made  an  attempt 
to  crush  Sivaji,  -which  he  rendered  unsuccessful  by  an  act 
of  treachery  celebrated  in  Mahratta  history, — Hie  murder 
of  Afzal  Klidn. 

This  officer  allowed  himself  to  be  enticed  by  Sivaji's 
pretended  humility  into  the  wild  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pertabghar,  where  Sivaji  then  was.  By 
bribing  Afzal  Khan's  Brahman  messenger,  he  induced  that 
unfortunate  and  unwary  officer  to  consent  to  a  conference 
below  the  fort,  where  the  jungle  was  purposely  cut  away. 

Sivaji's  adherents  were  disposed  in  the  neighbouring 
thickets,  and  everything  arranged  for  the  effectual  crush- 
ing of  the  Bijapur  troops.  At  the  appointed  time  Afzal 
Khan,  armed  only  with  a  sword,  advanced  in  his  palanquin 
to  the  interview,  with  only  one  armed  attendant. 

Sivaji  had  prepared  himself  for  this  morning's  work  by 
seeking  his  mother's  blessing,  performing  his  religious 
duties  with  scrupulous  accuracy ;  and  had  put  on  com- 
plete armour  beneath  his  cotton  dress.  In  his  right 
sleeve  was  a  dagger  called  the  Bichwa,  or  scorpion,  from 
its  shape.  On  the  finger  of  his  left  hand  was  a  Wagnuck, 
a  steel  instrument  with  three  crooked  blades,  resembling 
the  claw  of  a  tiger.  He  now,  with  studied  dissimulation, 
advanced,  manifesting  every  sign  of  timidity  ;  and,  to 
encourage  him,  Afzal  Khan  dismissed  his  one  attendant. 

They  met,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  customary  embrace 
Sivaji  struck  the  wagnuck  into  the  bowels  of  Afzal  Khan, 
who  was  despatched  after  a  short  resistance. 

The  signal  for  the  onset  was  now  given,  and  the  Bijapur 
ti-oops  were  surrounded  and  cut  up.  Sivaji,  as  was  his 
wont,  treated  the  prisoners  with  humanity. 

The  decisive  advantage  gained  by  this  act  of  detestable 
treachery  greatly   benefited   Sivaji's  position,  and  estab- 
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CHAP.  V.  §  14. 
A.D.  1656. 

(Ch.  iv.  §23.) 


The  treacherous 
Murder  of  Afzal 
Khan,  1659. 


(Pertabphar  is 
41  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Puna. ) 


Sivaji's  Reputa- 
tion for  Cunning 
and  Daring. 
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CH.V.  §15,  16. 
A.D.  1662. 


Siraji  in  1662. 


(The  S.  Warda, 
rising  near 
Houawar,  and 
falling  into  the 
Tumbhadra  near 
Savanur. ) 


His  Affair  with 

Shayista  Khan, 

1662. 

(He  was  Viceroy 

of  Bengal  in 

1663.) 


The  Surprise  of 
Shayista  Khan. 
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Sivaji's  Dominions  in  1662. 


lished  his  reputation  among  a  people  to  whom  cunning 
was  the  highest  excellence. 

§  15.  Without  giving  details  of  his  campaigns,  we  may 
briefly  state  that,  by  the  end  of  1662,  he  possessed  the 
Konkan  fromKalyan  to  Goa,  about  250  miles  of  coast ; 
and  the  table-land  above  from  the  Bima  to  the  Warda, 
about  160  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  at  its  widest, 
from  Sopa  to  Jinjira,  about  100  miles.  (See  map.) 
Through  the  intervention  of  his  father  he  now  was  at 
peace  with  Ali  Adil  Shah  of  Bijapur.  He  took  up  his 
abode  at  this  period  in  Raighur. 

Aurungzib  was  lying  sick  at  this  time.     (Ch.  iii.  §  9  [5].) 
Bombay  had  just  been  ceded  to  the  English.     (Ch.  vii.  §  6.) 
The  Portuguese  had  ceased  to  be  feared  or  respected.     (Ch.  vi. 
§20.) 

§  16.  Shayista  Khan  (ch.  iii.)  was  now  Viceroy  of  the 
Dakhan,  and  Sivaji,  at  peace  with  Bijapur,  attacked  the 
Moguls  and  ravaged  the  country  to  Aurungabad,  where 
the  viceroy  lived. 

Shayista  Khan  marched  southward,  and,  after  storming 
Chakun,  took  up  his  abode  in  Puna,  in  the  very  house 
where  Siyaji  was  brought  up. 

Sivaji  now  performed  one  of  those  exploits  which  more 
than  anything  else  make  his  name  famous  among  his 
countrymen.  With  a  part  of  his  men  at  nightfall  he 
slipped  unperceived  into  the  city,  mingling  with  a  marriage 
procession,  passed  through  the  out-offices  of  the  well- 
known  house,  and  almost  surprised  the  Khan  in  his  bed- 
chamber. The  Mogul  escaped  with  the  loss  of  two 
fingers,  but  his  son  and  attendants  were  slain.  Sivaji 
made  off,  and  ascended  his  hill-fort  of  Singhur  (twelve 
miles  off)  amidst  a  blaze  of  torches.  If  this  adventure 
did  nothing  else,  it  inspirited  his  men,  and  taught  them 
to  despise  the  Moguls. 
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Sivaji's  Assumption  of  the  title  of  Raja. 


§  17.  His  next  exploit  was  the  sack  of  Surat.  (Ch. 
vii.  §  6.)  This  was  particularly  offensive  to  Aurungzib, 
as  pilgrims  to  Mecca  embarked  from  Surat,  hence  called 
Bab-ul-Makkah,  the  gate  of  Mecca. 

In  1664  Shahji  died.  He  was  possessed,  at  his  death,  of  Ami, 
Porto  Novo,  and  Tanjore,  in  addition  to  his  jaghir.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Tanjore  kingdom. 

Sivaji  at  this  time  assumed  the  title  of  Raja  and  began 
to  coin  money.  He  also  collected  a  fleet  of  eighty-five  ships, 
sailed  down  the  coast,  sacked  Barcelor,  and  plundered  the 
adjacent  country.  He  even  attacked  some  vessels  con- 
veying pilgrims  to  Mecca,  and  thus  doubly  roused  the 
indignation  of  Aurungzib,  ever  the  champion  of  the 
Muhammedan  faith. 

§  18.  The  emperor  now  sent  Raja  Jey  Sing  (of  Jeypur) 
and  Dilir  Khan  into  the  Dakhan  to  chastise  Sivaji,  and  to 
reduce  Bijapur.  Jeswant  Sing  and  Prince  Moazzim  re- 
turned to  Delhi.     (Ch.  iii.  §  9.) 

Sivaji  after  a  while  submitted,  and  surrendered  twenty 
of  his  forts,  retaining  twelve  as  a  jaghir  from  the  emperor. 
His  son  Sambaji  was  to  become  a  commander  of  5000 
horse  in  the  Mogul  army.  He  was  also  to  have  certain 
assignments  of  revenues,  called  chout  (or  the  fourth),  and 
Surdeshmukhi  (or  10  per  cent),  on  some  districts  of 
Bijapur.  This  was  the  ground  for  the  ill -defined  claims 
of  the  Mahrattas  in  after  times  to  plunder  and  extort 
monies  from  the  inhabitants  of  every  province  of  the 
empire. 

Sivaji  then  joined  the  imperial  army,  and  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  invasion  of  Bijapur  that  the 
emperor  wrote  him  a  complimentary  letter,  and  invited 
him  to  Delhi. 

§  19.  Sivaji  accordingly,  in  March  1666,  with  his  son 
set  out  for  the  court. 
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CH.V.  §  17-19. 
A.D.  1663. 


The  Sack  of 
Surat,  1663. 


Death  of  Shahji, 

1664. 

(§7;  12;  27.) 

Sivaji's  Naval 
Affairs. 


Sivaji's  Submis- 
sion. 


Foundation  of 
Mahratta  Claims. 


Sivaji  in  Delhi, 
1666. 
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His  Escape. 
Bad  Policy. 


Sivaji  again  In. 
dependent. 


The  Mahratta 

Kingdom 

founded. 


The  Storm  of 
Raighur. 


The  Second  Sack 
of  Surat, 
October  1870. 


Siyaji  En- 
throned, 1074. 
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Aurungzlb  in  vain  tries  to  Subdue  him. 


Aurungzlb  received  him  haughtily ;  and  Sivaji,  finding 
himself  slighted,  and,  in  fact,  a  prisoner,  contrived  to 
escape  with  Sainbaji,  and  reached  Raighur  in  December. 
(Shah  Jehan  died  that  month.     Ch.  iii.  §  9.) 

Thus  did  the  emperor  foolishly  lose  an  opportunity  of 
converting  an  enemy  into  a  firm  friend  and  vassal. 

§  20.  Jey  Sing  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attacks  on 
Bijapur,  and  was  recalled.  Sultan  Moazzim  was  made 
Viceroy  of  the  Dakhan,  and  Jeswant  Sing  accompanied 
him.  Dilir  Khan  remained  also  as  a  check  on  both. 
Such  was  Aurungzib's  jealous  policy. 

Sivaji  now  openly,  for  a  time,  resumed  his  old  attitude 
of  defiance  ;  but  soon,  through  the  intercession  of  Jeswant 
Sing,  obtained  most  favourable  terms  from  Aurungzlb, 
and  in  fact  was  left  in  perfect  independence,  though  doubt- 
less this  was  done  with  the  intention  of  crushing  him 
when  an  opportunity  should  present  itself. 

In  1668  he  compelled  the  courts  of  Bijapur  and  Gol- 
conda  to  pay  him  tribute. 

He  employed  the  years  1668  and  1669  in  revising  and 
completing  the  internal  arrangements  of  his  kingdom. 

§  21.  At  this  time  Sultan  Moazzim  and  Jeswant  Sing 
were  regularly  receiving  money  from  Sivaji.  This  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  Aurungzlb,  he  wrote  to  threaten  both 
with  punishment,  if  the  "  mountain  rat "  were  not  seized. 
Sivaji,  now  roused  into  activity,  began  to  seize  upon  the 
forts  around.  Especially  is  the  storming  of  Raighur 
famous,  in  which  affair  Tannajl  Malusral,  one  of  his  most 
famous  warriors,  was  slain.  He  also  a  second  time 
sacked  Surat,  but  the  English  again  successfully  defended 
their  factory. 

§  22.  In  1674  Sivaji  was  solemnly  enthroned  at  Rai- 
ghur.    He  was  then  weighed  against  gold,  and  the  sum, 
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Sivajl's  Expedition  to  the  Carnatic. 


16,000  pagodas  (about  ten  stone),  given  to  Brahmans. 
From  that  time  he  assumed  the  most  high-sounding  titles, 
and  maintained  more  than  royal  dignity  in  all  his  actions. 

At  the  time  of  his  enthronement,  Mr  Henry  Oxenden 
(Governor  of  Bombay,  1707-1709),  was  at  Raighur 
negotiating  a  treaty  between  Sivaji  and  the  English. 

The  former  agreed,  among  other  things,  to  give  com- 
pensation to  the  English  for  their  losses  at  Rajapur. 

§  23.  In  1676  Sivaji  undertook  his  celebrated  expedition 
into  the  Carnatic.  His  object  was  to  enforce  his  claims 
to  half  the  possessions  of  Shahji. 

In  his  way  he  had  an  interview  with  Kutb  Shah  of 
Golconda,  when  a  treaty  was  negotiated  between  them. 

An  instance  of  the  immense  hold  which  superstition  had 
on  his  mind  occurred  on  this  march.  He  visited  a  temple  of 
Bhavani  on  his  route,  and  was  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  by  the  penances  and  ceremonies  he  per- 
formed there,  that  he  drew  his  sword  to  sacrifice  himself 
before  the  image  of  the  goddess.  He  was  prevented  from 
consummating  the  sacrifice,  and  his  future  victories  and 
glories  were  announced  by  the  priests  of  the  temple. 

§  24.  He  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  his 
father's  j&ghir,  took  Gingi,  Vellora,  and  many  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  came  to  an  agreement  with  his 
half-brother  Venkaji,  or  Ekoji,  then  in  Tanjore,  by  which 
a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  whole  territory  in  his 
possession  was  to  be  paid  him  annually. 

On  his  return  he  plundered  Jalna,  and  was  attacked  by 
Dilir  Khan's  orders  on  his  way  to  Raighur  with  the 
plunder  ;  but  succeeded  in  beating  off  his  assailants  and 
making  his  escape.     (Ch.  vii.  §  7.) 

§  25.  Sivaji  had  now  a  great  affliction  in  the  bad  con- 
duct of  his  son,  Sambaji  ;  who,  being  put  under  restraint 
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Sivaji  a  Raja. 


His  Carnatic  Ex- 
pedition, 1676. 


His  Superstition. 


Sivajfs  Con- 
quests in  the 
South,  1677. 


In  Tanjore,  1677. 


His  Son  Sambaji. 
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CH.  V.  §  26,  27. 
A.D.  1680. 


His  Death,  1680. 


His  Character. 


His  Descendants 
Feeble. 


The  Second  Raja, 
Sambaji,  1680- 
1689. 


His  Cruelty. 
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Sivajl's  Death.     Sambajl's  Worthless  Character. 


for  outrageous  conduct,  actually  went  over  to  Dilir  Khan, 
who  strove  to  use  him  in  the  furtherance  of  intrigues 
against  his  father ;  but,  on  the  emperor  ordering  that  he 
should  be  sent  a  prisoner  to  Delhi,  the  Mogul  general 
connived  at  his  escape. 

§  26.  Sivaji's  last  days  drew  near.  He  died  at  Kaighur 
of  fever,  brought  on  by  a  swelling  in  his  knee-joint,  on 
the  5th  April  1680. 

To  Sivaji  must  be  conceded  a  high  place  among  the 
men  who  have  accomplished  great  things,  and  whose  name 
and  fame  will  endure. 

With  him  the  dynasty  may  be  said  to  have  fallen. 
None  of  his  descendants  had  any  vigour  or  ability. 

Mahratta  greatness  depended  on  the  feudatory  chief- 
tains and  officers  of  the  kingdom. 


II.  Mahratta  History  from  the  Death  of  SivAjt 
(1680)  to  the  Liberation  of  SAhu  (1708). 

§  27.  Sambaji  succeeded  to  the  throne,  after  overcom- 
ing a  faction  that  wished  to  supersede  him,  and  to  set  up 
Raja  Ram,  a  younger  son.     (See  Table.) 

He  began  his  reign  under  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. His  father  had  foreseen  the  troubles  that  his 
unrestrained  passions  would  bring  on  his  people.  He 
began  by  putting  to  death  Soyera  Bai,  the  mother  of  Raja 
Ram,  and  by  this  and  other  executions  gained  a  character 
for  relentless  cruelty. 
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CH.  V.  J  28-32. 
A.D.  1683. 


Prince  Akbar. 


Aurunjrzib's 
Great  Expedi- 
tion. 


Aurungzib  in 
liurhanpQr,  168a 


Wars  with  the 
Portuguese. 


The  Brahman 
Kulusha. 


Sambaji's  De- 
bauchery. 


His  Capture. 
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Sambaji's  Defeat. 


§  28.  As  he  had  been  a  fugitive  from  his  father,  so  now 
Muhammed  Akbar,  the  fourth  son  of  Aurungzib,  fled  to 
him  for  refuge. 

This  prince,  after  engaging  in  several  fruitless  attempts 
to  overthrow  his  father's  power,  disgusted  at  Sambaji's 
character  and  conduct,  quitted  his  protection  in  1688, 
and  passed  over  to  Persia,  where  he  died  in  1706.  (Cb. 
iii.  §  9.) 

§  29.  Sambaji  besieged  Jinjira,  but  in  vain,  and  was 
engaged  in  petty  hostilities  with  the  Portuguese  and 
English,  when  tidings  reached  him  of  the  design  of 
Aurungzib  to  undertake  the  subjugation  of  the  entire 
Dakhan.     (Ch.  iii.  §  9.) 

Sultan  Moazzim  was  sent  as  Viceroy  to  Aurungabad  for 
the  fourth  time,  and  the  emperor  soon  followed  (a.d. 
1683),  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Burhanpur. 

§  30.  Sambaji's  wars  with  the  Portuguese  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  barbarities  committed  by  both  parties  : 
neither  gained  any  decided  success. 

§  31.  Sambaji's  minister  was  a  Brahman  called  Kulusha, 
who  was  learned,  but  totally  unfit  to  govern  a  great 
state.  The  Raja  himself  was  brave,  but  imprudent ;  and, 
when  not  in  the  field,  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  de- 
grading vices. 

§  32.  During  all  Aurungzib's  victorious  course  from 
1683  to  1689,  Sambaji  was  most  unaccountably  in  a  state 
of  nearly  total  inactivity. 

He  was  finally  surprised  in  a  state  of  intoxication  at 
Sangameshwar,  with  Kulusha. 

Sambaji  was  offered  his  life  on  condition  of  becoming 
a  Mussulman.     "  Tell  the  emperor,"  said  he,  "  that  if  he 
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Sahu.     Raja  Ram.     Tara  Bai. 


will  give  me  his  daughter,  I  will  do  so."  He  added  words 
of  bitter  insult  to  Muhammed. 

The  enraged  emperor  ordered  a  red-hot  iron  to  be  passed 
over  his  eyes,  his  tongue  to  be  torn  out,  and  his  head  to 
be  cut  off.  He  and  his  minister  suffered  at  Tolapur,  in 
August  1689. 

His  death  aroused  the  Mahrattas  to  form  schemes  of 
vengeance,  but  did  not  daunt  them. 

§  33.  Sambajl  left  a  son  six  years  old,  whose  name  was 
Sivaji ;  he  is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Sahu 
(Shao),  meaning  thief,  a  nickname  given  to  him  by  the 
emperor.  This  boy  and  his  mother  were  taken  prisoners 
soon  after.  He  remained  a  prisoner  till  after  Aurungzib's 
death.     He  is  considered  the  third  Raja  of  the  Mahrattas. 

§  34.  Meanwhile  Raja  Ram,  the  half-brother  of  Sam- 
baji,  was  declared  regent,  and  making  a  rapid  flight, 
established  his  court  at  Gingi.  Thither  the  emperor  first 
despatched  Zulfikar  Khan  and  Daud  Khan  Panni  [Ch.  iii. 
§9  (12)],  and  afterwards  the  Prince  Kam  Baksh ;  but 
owing  to  various  intrigues,  the  place  was  not  taken  till 
1698,  and  then  Raja  Ram  was  allowed  to  escape  and  take 
refuge  in  Visalgurh. 

In  1700  the  emperor  in  person  took  Satara  ;  and  in  the 
same  year  Raja  Ram  died. 

His  widow,  Tara  Bai,  assumed  the  regency,  and  the 
strife  between  the  Moguls  and  Mahrattas  was  kept  up  till 
the  emperor's  death. 

§  35.  The  contrast  between  the  splendour  of  the  Mogul 
camp  and  army  and  the  rude  and  irregular  hordes  of  the 
Mahrattas  at  this  time  is  very  striking.  The  emperor's 
army  consisted  chiefly  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  choice 
cavalry,  men  of  imposing  stature  and  appearance,  splen- 
didly armed  and  mounted,  and  chosen  from  every  province 
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of  the  empire.  He  had  also  large  bodies  of  well-disci- 
plined infantry,  and  his  artillery  was  served  by  European 
gunners.  Vast  numbers  of  elephants  attended  the  army. 
The  accounts  given  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  camp 
are  well-nigh  incredible.  Enormous  tents  reproduced  all, 
and  more  than  all,  the  splendours  of  the  palaces  of  Agra 
and  Delhi.  In  his  encampment  the  emperor  was  sur- 
rounded with  greater  magnificence  than  probably  any 
potentate  of  any  age  or  nation.  And  it  is  still  more 
astonishing  to  learn  that  an  exact  duplicate  of  all  the 
encampment  was  provided,  so  that  when  the  army  was  on 
its  march,  the  emperor  and  his  court  found  at  each  halting- 
place  the  whole  apparatus  of  luxury  and  state. 

The  expense  must  have  been  enormous,  and  exhausted 
the  revenues  of  Hindustan.  Meanwhile  the  sight  of  all 
this  display  was  intended  to  strike  awe  into  the  minds  of 
the  various  nations  of  the  Dakhan. 

§  36.  To  us  the  rude  encampment  of  the  Mahrattas  pre- 
sents a  more  interesting  subject  of  contemplation  ;  for,  in 
the  long  run,  these  were  the  conquerors.  There,  a  few 
thousand  irregular  horsemen,  assembled  in  some  wild 
region,  with  little  provision  and  no  superfluities  of  any 
kind.  They  slept  with  their  horses'  bridles  in  their  hands, 
swords  by  their  sides,  and  their  spears  stuck  into  the 
ground  by  their  horses'  heads,  with  a  blanket  or  horse- 
cloth extended  on  the  point  of  their  spears  for  a  shade. 
Their  one  idea  was  plunder,  and  the  caravans  with  sup- 
plies and  treasure,  which  were  always  on  their  way  from 
Hindustan,  afforded  them  rich  and  constant  booty. 

§  37.  It  was  thus  that  the  last  years  of  Aurungzib 
were  passed.  Zulfikar  Khan  distinguished  himself  greatly, 
amidst  the  sloth,  corruption,  and  vice  of  the  Mogul  armies. 

The  emperor  was  old.  He  had  trusted  none,  and  was 
beloved  by  none.     His  sons  were  prepared  to  contest  the 
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throne  upon  his  death.  Everywhere  was  uncertainty,  dis- 
trust, and  confusion  ;  yet  the  emperor  persisted  to  the 
last  in  his  endeavours  to  reduce  the  Mahrattas.  Fort  after 
fort  was  stormed  ;  but  the  depredations  of  the  Mahrattas 
multiplied  and  extended  in  every  direction.  Patriotism 
and  the  lust  of  plunder  were  the  motives  that  kept  them 
on  the  alert.  The  Moguls  were  degenerating  fast ;  and  it 
became  daily  more  evident  that  the  death  of  the  emperor 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  breaking  up  of  the 
decayed  empire.  On  one  occasion,  the  year  before 
Aurungzib's  death,  his  armies  sustained  a  complete  defeat, 
and  the  aged  emperor  himself  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken  prisoner.  He  now  returned  to  Ahmednagar,  where 
he  died,  February  21,  1707.    (Ch.  iii.  §  9.) 

Whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  Aurungzib  in 
other  respects,  he  signally  failed  in  his  schemes  against  the 
Mahrattas. 


III. 


Mahratta  History  from  the  Liberation  of 
Sa.hu,  1708,  to  the  (Second)  Battle  of  Panipat 
(1761). 


§  38.  Sahu,  the  grandson  of  Sivaji,  was  still  a  prisoner. 
Aurungzib  behaved  to  him  with  unvarying  kindness,  made 
arrangements  for  his  marriage  with  two  Mahratta  heiresses, 
and  restored  to  him  his  grandfather's  famous  sword  Bha- 
vani,  and  the  sword  of  the  murdered  Afzal  Khan.  There 
was  even  an  intention  at  one  time  of  releasing  him,  and 
of  granting  to  the  Mahrattas  a  percentage  on  the  revenues 
of  the  districts  they  occupied,  on  the  condition  that  they 
maintained  tranquillity  therein,  and  remained  faithful  to 
the  Imperial  Government. 
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Sahu's  Character. 


§  39.  Azam  Shah  carried  out  this  plan,  and,  in  1708, 
Sahu  obtained  possession  of  Satara,  though  Tara  Bai  and 
her  son  Sivaji  affected  to  consider  him  an  impostor,  and 
strove  to  maintain  their  position,  till  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1712.  . 

This  year  also  witnessed  the  death  of  Shah  Alam  I. 
(ch.  iii.  §  10,  11),  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  murder 
of  the  renowned  Zulfikar  Khan,  and  of  his  nominee  Jehan- 
dar  Shah.  At  this  time,  also,  the  famous  Nizam-ul-Mulk 
was  first  appointed  Viceroy  of  the  Dakhan.    (Ch.  iii.  §  12.) 

§  40.  Sahu's  power  was  consolidated  by  the  wise  meas- 
ures of  his  able  minister,  BaLajI  Vishwanath,  who  about 
this  time  (1712)  was  received  into  his  service.  Balaji  was 
first  sent  on  an  expedition  against  Angria,  who  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  coast  south  of  Bombay,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  him  to  terms.  This  was  so  acceptable 
to  Sahu  that  Balaji  Vishwanath  was,  on  his  return,  made 
Peishwa,  or  prime  minister : — an  office  which  had  carried 
little  authority  with  it  before  his  time,  but  which  his 
ability  soon  made  paramount,  and  which  he  was  able  to 
make  hereditary  in  his  family.  From  this  time  the  Brah- 
man Peishwas  are  the  real  heads  of  the  Mahratta  confede- 
ration, the  Rajas,  the  descendants  of  the  great  Sivaji, 
being  merely  nominal  rulers,  living  in  splendour,  as  state 
prisoners,  in  Satara.  Balaji  Vishwanath,  the  Peishwa,  acted 
the  part  in  India  (1714-1720)  towards  the  descendants  of 
the  great  Sivaji,  that  Pepin,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  per- 
formed in  France,  in  752,  towards  the  descendants  of  the 
great  Clovis. 

Vishwanath  was,  in  fact,  the  fifth  Peishwa ;  but  he  is 
commonly  reckoned  the  first,  from  the  greater  importance 
which  he  gave  to  the  office. 

§  41.  Sahu  was  in  manners  a  Muhammedan,  indolent 
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and  luxurious,  delegating  his  power  to  his  Peishwa,  and 
openly  acknowledging  himself  a  vassal  of  Delhi ;  yet  under 
Balaji  the  Mahratta  power  was  at  this  time  extended  and 
consolidated  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  The  weakness 
of  the  Mogul  emperor,  Muhammed  Shah,  greatly  facili- 
tated the  progress  of  the  Mahrattas. 

§  42.  Negotiations  between  Sahu  and  the  court  of  Delhi 
were  set  on  foot,  in  consequence  of  which,  in  1718,  Balaji 
in  command  of  a  large  contingent  was  sent  to  Delhi,  to 
assist  the  Seiads.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Mahratta 
influence  in  Delhi,  with  which,  till  1803,  they  were  hence- 
forth to  be  so  closely  connected.  At  this  time  the  Seiad 
Hussain,  by  treaty,  ceded  to  them  the  Chouth,  or  fourth 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Dakhan,  the  SurdeshmuM,  or 
additional  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  Swardji,  or  absolute  con- 
troul  of  the  countries  about  Puna  and  Satara. 

These  included  Puna,  Sopa,  Indapur,  Wai,  the  Mawals, 
SatarS,  Kurar,  Kuttao,  Man,  Phultun,  Mulkapur,  Tarla, 
Panala,  Azerah,  Junir,  Kolhapur,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Konkan.  From  this  time  the  Mahrattas  seem  to  be  ubi- 
quitous. 

§  43.  An  elaborate  revenue  system  was  now  devised  by 
Balaji,  by  which,  while  the  Mahrattas  extended  and  en- 
forced their  exactions,  the  Brahman  influence  more  and 
more  predominated.  Balaji  did  not  long  survive  his  return. 
He  died  in  October  1720,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Shahpur, 
which  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Seiads,  and  established 
Muhammed  Shah  upon  the  throne  of  the  decaying  empire. 
(Ch.  iii.  §  15.) 

§  44.  BajI  Rao  (I.),  the  eldest  son  of  Balaji,  succeeded 
to  the  title  of  Peishwa.  He  is  generally  styled  the  second 
Peishwa,  and  retained  the  office  till  his  death  in  1740. 
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§  45.  About  the  year  1724,  several  Mabratta  officers, 
who  afterwards  became  independent  leaders,  or  founders 
of  states,  rose  to  distinction.  The  first  of  these  was  Mul- 
harji  Holkar,  a  cavalry  soldier  of  the  Sudra  caste.  (Indor 
was  assigned  to  him  in  1733.)  The  second  was  Ranoji 
Sindia,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Rajput  family,  who  was  at 
one  time  the  Peishwa's  slipper-bearer,  and  was  promoted 
for  his  fidelity  in  this  humble  position.  The  third  was 
UdajI  Puar  (ch.  i.  §  9),  an  enterprising  warrior  of  Malwa. 
The  fourth  was  PilajI  Gaekwar  (or  cowherd),  son  of 
Damaji,  who  by  valour  and  treachery  rose  to  eminence. 

(Ilis  son  Syaji  succeeded  him  in  1768.) 


§  45.  THE  SINDIA  FAMILY.     Chap.  v.  §  45. 
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The  fifth  was  Fatih  Sing  Bhonsle.  When  Sahu  was 
fighting  with  Tara  Bat  in  1708,  a  woman  rushed  in  and 
threw  her  child  at  his  feet,  crying  out  that  she  dedi- 
cated him  to  the  Raja's  service.  This  child  was  called 
Fatih,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory.  He  was  made 
Rdja  of  Akulkot.     (Comp.  ch.  iii.  §  15.) 

§  46.  Baji  Rao's  great  design  was  to  extend  Mahratta 
power  in  Hindustan.  In  a  debate  before  Sa.hu,  he  said, 
"  Now  is  our  time  to  drive  strangers  from  the  land  of  the 
Hindus,  and  to  acquire  immortal  renown.  By  directing 
our  efforts  to  Hindustan,  the  Mahratta  flag  in  your  reign 
shall  fly  from  the  Kishtna  to  the  Attock.  Let  us  strike 
at  the  trunk  of  the  withering  tree  (the  Mogul  Empire), 
and  the  branches  must  fall  of  themselves  ! " 

Sahu,  roused  for  the  moment  to  the  display  of  some- 
thing like  the  spirit  of  his  grandfather,  replied,  "  You 
shall  plant  my  flag  on  the  Himalaya.  You  are  the  noble 
son  of  a  worthy  father." 

In  the  year  1727,  a  long  and  desultory  war  between 
Nizam-ul-Mulk  and  Baji  Rao  began,  the  results  of  which 
on  the  whole  were  favourable  to  the  Mahrattas.  (Ch.  iii. 
§  15.) 

§  47.  The  founding  of  the  Kolhapur  Raj  was  the  first 
great  schism  among  the  Mahrattas.  Sambajl,  the  son  of 
Rajis  Rai,  the  younger  wife  of  Raja  Ram,  was  the  rival  of 
Sahu,  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk  strove  to  foment  the  rivalries 
between  the  courts  of  Kolhapur  and  Satara,  but  the  former 
never  attained  any  great  influence.  It  comprised  the 
Konkan  from  Salsi  to  Ankolah.  (See  Gen.  Table.)  By 
treaty  in  1731,  the  independence  of  Kolhapur  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Sahu. 

Note. — Kolhapur  was  the  seat  of  a  very  antient  Hindu  kingdom.  It  was  then 
under  Bijanagar ;  subjugated  by  the  Muhammedans  in  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
and  finally  came  into  Sivaji's  hands.  In  1818,  the  Raja,  Aba  Saheb,  heartily 
aided  the  English. 
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There  were  troubles  in  1843. 

The  contingent  aided  the  mutineers  in  1857,  and  the  whole  S.  Mahratta 
country  was  ready  to  rise.  Colonel  Le  Grand  Jacob  successfully  repressed  the 
incipient  rebellion. 


§  48.  By  1734  Mahratta  power  was,  through  the  conniv- 
ance of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  fully  established  in  Malwa,  where 
Jey  Sing,  the  Rajput  governor  appointed  by  the  emperor,  was 
entirely  under  their  influence.  Dia  Bahadur,  a  Brahman, 
had  been  made  Subadar,  and  so  oppressed  the  people  that 
Baji  Rao  was  invited  to  come  to  their  relief. 

In  1741,  Baji's  sons,  Balaji  and  Chimnaji,  were  appointed 
Subadars  of  Malwa  by  Muhammed  Shah. 

§49.  In  1736,  Baji  Rao,  with  his  Mahrattas,  after  a 
partial  defeat  inflicted  on  them  by  Sadat  Khan,  appeared 
under  the  walls  of  Delhi,  and  now  Nizam-ul-Mulk  was 
induced  for  a  time  to  return  and  assist  the  harassed 
emperor. 

He  collected  troops  from  every  quarter,  and,  marching 
into  Malwa,  met  Baji  Rao  near  Bhopal.  Both  armies  were 
large  and  well  supplied.  Nizam,  at  first  successful  in 
driving  them  from  Delhi,  afterwards  allowed  himself  to  be 
surrounded,  and  unable  to  escape  from  the  blockade,  was 
compelled  to  sign  a  convention,  granting  to  the  Peishwa 
the  whole  of  Malwa  and  the  territory  between  the  Ner- 
budda  and  the  Chambal,  and  to  engage  to  try  to  obtain 
fifty  lakhs  of  rupees  from  the  emperor  as  payment  of  the 
Peishwa's  expenses. 

This  was  Nizam's  severest  misfortune. 


§  50.  Soon  after  this  the  tidings  of  the  arrival  of  Nadir 
Shah  reached  Baji  Rao. 

He  was  greatly  excited  by  the  intelligence.  "  There  is 
now,"  said  he,  "  but  one  enemy  in  Hindustan.  Hindus 
and  Mussulmans,  the  whole  power  of  the  Dakhan  must 
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assemble,  and  I  shall  spread  our  Mahrattas  from  the  Ner- 
budda  to  the  Chambal." 

Nadir  Shah's  retreat  soon  followed,  and  among  others  Nadir  Sh4h'» 
he  addressed  letters  to  Sahu  and  to  Baji  Rao,  bidding  Baoand^ahu. 
them  obey  Muhammed  Shah,  whom  he  had  replaced  on 
the  throne,  and  threatening  to  return  and  punish  them  if 
they  should  disobey, 

§  51.  There  was  now  war  between  the  Portuguese  and  The  storming  of 
the  Mahrattas.      The  principal  exploit   that  marks  it  is  j    assem> 
the  storming  of  Bassein,   May   1739,  by  the  troops  of 
Chimnaji  Appa,  the  Peishwa's  brother.      This  was  the 
greatest  siege  ever  undertaken  by  the  Mahrattas.     Holkar 
and  Sindia  were  both  present. 

The  place  is  memorable  in  after  Mahratta  history  (§  88). 

Note. — Bassein  (Wasai)  is  on  an  island  N.  of  Salsette.  It  is  in  ruins,  not 
having  been  inhabited  for  half  a  century.  There  are  the  tombs  of  Lorenzo 
Almeyda  (ch.  vi.  §  10),  and  of  the  great  Albuquerque.     (Ch.  vi.  §  14.) 

(1. )  Taken  by  Portuguese,  1534. 

(2.)  Lost  by  them,  1739. 

(3.)  Taken  by  Goddard,  1780  (§  101). 

(4.)  Treaty  in  1782. 


§  52.  Bajt  Rao,  after  settling  his  northern  frontier,  put- 
ting his  affairs  in  Malwa  in  order,  making  treaties  with 
the  Raja  of  Bandelkhand  and  the  Rajputs,  set  himself  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  the  Dakhan  and  the  Carnatic. 

Nizam's  second  son,  Nasir  Jung,  was  then  at  Aurungabad 
as  his  father's  representative,  and,  after  a  fruitless  cam- 
paign, Baji  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  him. 

The  Peishwa's  end  was  drawing  near.  He  had  suffered 
much  annoyance  from  the  rivalry  of  Damaji  Gaekwar 
(founder  of  the  Bar6da  State),  Raghuji  Bhonsle1  (founder 
of  the  Nagpur  State),  and  Fatih  Sing  Bhonsle. 

§  53.  Baji  Rao  died  in  1740  (28th  April). 
This  is  an  aera  in  Indian  history. 


Baji  Bao's  last 
Acts. 


The  Peishwa's 
Troubles. 


State  of  India 
about  1740. 
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Persia. 
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Oudh. 

Bhartpur. 

Ali-vardi  Khan. 
(Ch.  iii.  §  15.) 

Rohillas. 

Carnatic. 
(I  66.) 
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Summary.    Baji  Rao's  Character.    The  Carnatic. 


The  Character  of 
BajiK&o. 


1740. 
The  Mahrattas 
in  the  Carnatic. 
First  Battle  oj 
Ambur. 
(This  Pass  is 
a  little  north  of 
Chitor.) 


(1.)  Muhammed  Shah  is  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  which  has  just 
been  robbed  by  Nadir  Shah  of  thirty  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
(1739).     (Ch.  iii.  §  15.) 

(2.)  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian,  is  reigning  from  Multan  to  Ispahan. 
(Assassinated  in  1747.) 

(3.)  Nizam-ul-Mulk  is  Umir-ul-Omrah,  or  chief  of  the  nobles  in 
Delhi ;  but  at  this  time  transfers  his  title  to  his  eldest  son,  Ghazi- 
ud-din,  and  marches  to  the  Dakhan,  where  his  second  son,  Nazir 
Jung,  is  planning  to  make  himself  independent.     (Ch.  iii.  §  15.) 

(4.)  Sadat  Khan  is  just  dead.  His  son,  Safder  Jung,  succeeds 
him  in  Oudh  (1739).     (Ch.  iii.  §  17,  18.) 

(5.)  The  Jats  have  recently  finished  the  fortifications  of  Bhartpur, 
a  city  to  be  afterwards  twice  besieged  by  Lake  and  Combermere. 

(6.)  AH-vardi  Khan  has  made  himself  master  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa  (1740). 

(7.)  The  Rohillas,  under  All  Muhammed  Khan,  have  recently 
established  themselves  in  Eohilkhand.   (Ch.  iii.  §  15;  ch.  ix.  §  36.) 

(8.)  Dost  Alt  succeeded  as  Nuwab  of  Arcot,  in  1733.  His  son-in- 
law,  Chanda  Saheb,  obtained  possession  of  Trichinopoly  in  1736. 
[Ch.  vii.  §  7  (13,  ftc.)] 

(9.)  Syaji,  grandson  of  "Venkaji  or  Ekoji,  Sivaji's  brother,  is  ruler 
of  Tanjore. 

(10.)  The  English  and  French  have  not  as  yet  risen  above  the 
rank  of  petty  traders.     (Comp.  ch.  vii.) 

(11.)  The  Portuguese  were  humbled  by  the  loss  of  Bassein. 
(§  51.)     They  never  recovered  the  blow. 

(12.)  The  Mysore  state  enjoyed  peace  under  its  native  rulers. 
(Ch.  xii.  §  11.) 

Hyder  All  was  just  entering  the  service  under  Nandiraj.  He 
was  then  just  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

§  54.  Baji  Rao  was  ambitious,  a  thorough  soldier,  hardy, 
self-denying,  persevering,  and,  after  his  fashion,  patriotic. 

He  was  no  unworthy  rival  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  and 
wielded  the  mighty  arm  of  Mahratta  power  with  incom- 
parable energy. 

§  55.  This  year  the  Mahrattas  invaded  the  Carnatic, 
attacked  Dost  Ali,  Nuwab  of  Arcot,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Damalcheri  pass,  routed  and  slew  him.  They  were 
bought  off  by  his  successor,  Safdar  Ali,  who  engaged  them 
to  attack  Trichinopoly,  and  dislodge  Chanda  Saheb,  his 
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brother-in-law,  of  whose  growing  power  he   was  jealous. 
(Ch.  vii.  §  7.) 

Trichinopoly  was  taken  (March  26,  1741).  Chanda 
Saheb  was  carried  captive  to  Sat&ra,  and  Morari  Rao  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  city,  which  he  held  till  1743,  when 
he  was  made  chief  of  Guti,  and  evacuated  the  Carnatic. 

§  56.  Balaji  Bajl  Rao,  commonly  called  the  third 
Peishwa,  succeeded  his  father,  not,  however,  without 
opposition.  At  this  time,  Raghuji  Bhonsle  may  be  looked 
upon  as  Raja  of  Berar ;  Ananda  Rao  Puar,  as  Raja  of 
Dhar  ;  Damaji  Gaekwar,  as  independent  in  Gujarat ;  Mul- 
har  Rao  Holk&r,  in  the  south  of  Malwa ;  Jayapa  Sindia,  in 
the  north-east  of  Malwa;  Fatik  Sing  Bhonsle,  in  Akulkot; 
while  Sambaji  reigned  in  Kolh&pur.  Shao  was  in  his  luxur- 
ious retirement  in  Satar&.  Puna  about  this  time  became 
the  residence  of  the  Peishwas,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  the  widely-extended  Mahratta  confederacy. 

§  57.  Balaji  now  applied  to  the  emperor  (Muhammed 
Shah)  for  confirmation  in  his  office.  He  was  appointed 
Subad&r  of  M&lwS,  (§  48).  This  was  granted  through 
the  mediation  of  Raja  Jey  Sing  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  The 
provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  were  the  scene 
of  continual  wars  between  Ali-vardt  Khan  and  Raghuji 
Bhonsle,  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  Mahratta 
power  in  Kuttack  in  1751. 

Ali-vardi  at  length  agreed  to  pass  chout. 

Bhaskar  Pandit,  a  general  of  Raghuji,  defeated  Ali-vardi, 
and  took  prisoner  Hubib  Khan,  one  of  his  generals,  whom 
he  induced  to  enter  the  Mahratta  service.  This  man 
repeatedly  ravaged  Bengal ;  and  it  was  on  this  account 
that  the  Mahratta  ditch  was  dug.     (Ch.  vii.  §  6.) 

§  58.  Now  began  the  invasions  of  Hindustan  by  Ahmed 
Sh^h  Abdali,  which  ended  in  the  terrible  overthrow  of  the 
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Chanda  Saheb,  a 
Captive,  1741. 


The  Third  Peish- 
wa, 1740-1761. 


The  Mahratta 
Chiefs. 


PQna  the  Resi- 
dence of  the 
Peishwas. 


BalajFs  Con- 
firmation by  the 
Emperor. 


Mahratta  Depre- 
dations in  Ben- 
gal, I3ahar,  and 
Orissa. 


Hubib  Khan. 


The  Abdali's 
First  Expedi- 
tion, 1747. 
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(Ch.  iii.  §15.) 


The  Death  of 
Sahu,  1748. 
His  Successor, 
Ham  Raja. 


Tara  Bai's  In- 
trigues. 


Baiaji  and  the 
Nizam. 

(Diinda  Raja- 
pur,  4)  miles  S. 
by  E.  from  Bom- 
bay.) 


The  Progress  of 
the  Nagpur  Chief, 
1752 

(BaUshwar,  the 
principal  sea- 
port, 103  miles 
from  Kuttack  ) 


Ragoba. 


His  Character. 
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Mahrattas  at  Panipat  in  1761.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
defeated  at  Sirhind,  by  Ahmed  Shdh,  the  son  of  the  em- 
peror. 

§  59.  Sahu  died  in  1748,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ram 
Raja,  the  posthumous  son  of  the  second  Sivaji,  whose  birth 
had  been  kept  a  secret  (1712) ;  but  Baiaji,  with  true  Brah- 
man duplicity,  contrived  to  maintain  his  ground,  and  to 
involve  in  ruin  those  who  would  have  made  the  death  of 
the  Raja  an  occasion  for  attempting  to  shake  his  power. 

§  60.  Tara  Bat,  the  grandmother  of  the  Raja,  took 
occasion,  when  Baiaji  was  absent  on  an  expedition  against 
Salabat  Jung  and  M.  Bussy  (ch.  iii.  §  16),  to  imprison 
Ram  Raja,  whose  fidelity  to  the  Peishwa  could  not  be 
shaken,  and  to  call  in  Damaji  Gaekwar  to  "  rescue  the 
Mahratta  state  from  the  power  of  the  Brahmans." 

§  61.  Balaji's  energy  enabled  him  to  overcome  this 
confederacy.  His  war  with  Salabat  Jung  and  Bussy, 
though  he  sustained  a  great  defeat  from  the  French  at 
Rajapur,  was  terminated  by  an  armistice  in  April  1752, 
without  dishonour  to  the  Mahrattas. 

§  62.  Meanwhile  Raghuji  Bhonsle  had  secured  the  whole 
province  of  Kuttack  as  far  as  Balasore,  and  had  wrested 
from  the  Hyderabad  dominion  all  the  districts  between  the 
Wain  Ganga  and  the  Godavari.  (Comp.  §  134.)  He  died 
in  1755,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Janoji. 
(§  72.) 

§  63.  It  is  about  this  time  that  Ragundtha  Rdo  (or 
Ragobd),  brother  of  Baiaji,  who  was  to  play  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  first  (English)  Mahratta  war,  begins  to 
appear  in  history.  He  was  brave  but  rash,  full  of  ambition, 
foolish  and  headstrong.    Whatever  he  undertook  was  showy 
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but  ill-considered.  He  invariably  ruined  every  cause  he 
undertook. 

In  1751  we  find  him  in  Surat  (at  the  time  Clive  was  in 
Arcot),  of  which  he  vainly  strove  to  get  possession ;  and 
in  1755  he  took  Ahmedabad,  the  capital  of  Gujarat,  which 
was  in  charge  of  Damaji  Gaekwar. 

He  returned  to  the  Dakkan  in  1756  ;  and  the  indolence 
of  Balaji  gave  to  him  and  to  Sivadasha  Chimnaji  (son  of 
Chimnaji  Appa,  brother  of  Baji  Rao)  the  chief  management 
of  affairs. 

§  64.  Of  the  other  Mahratta  chiefs  the  most  active  now 
were  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar  (see  Table),  and  Jayapa  Sindia. 
The  former  was  the  chief  aider  of  Mir  Shahabodin  or 
Ghazi-ud-din  IV.  (ch.  iii.  §18)  in  the  deposition  of  Ahmed 
Shah  and  the  elevation  of  Alamgir  II.  in  1754. 

§  65.  The  English  at  the  time  came  into  closer  contact 
with  the  Mahrattas.  Along  the  western  coast  there  were 
several  chiefs  of  Abyssinian  descent,  called  Sidis  (a  cor- 
ruption of  Seiad,  a  name  generally  given  to  Africans  in 
India).  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Sidi  of 
Jinjira,  an  island  in  the  harbour  of  Rajapur.  His  ships 
swept  the  whole  western  coast.  Another  chief  of  great 
power  was  Tulaji  Angria,  one  of  a  race  of  pirates  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Viziadrvig  or  Gheriah,  and  Savern- 
drug.  The  Sidi  of  Jinjira  was  from  1733  an  ally  of 
England. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  English,  in  concert 
with  the  Peishwa,  to  rescue  Surat  from  the  Sidi  of  Jinjira, 
and  to  prevent  the  piracies  of  Angria.  Commodore  James 
took  Saverndrug  in  March  1755;  and  in  1756  (Colonel) 
Clive  with  Admiral  Watson,  by  direction  of  the  Bombay 
Government,  undertook  the  utter  destruction  of  the  pirates' 
stronghold.     This  was  effected.     (Ch.  viii.  §  27.) 

A  treaty  between  the  Bombay  authorities   (Governor 
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Holkar  and 
Sindia. 


The  Pirates  on 
the  Western 
Coast. 


Jinjira. 


(Gheriah, 

82 miles  N.N. W. 

from  Uoa.) 

Angria. 
(Ch.  ix.  8.) 

The  English  de- 
stroy the  Pirates' 
Stronghold, 
1755,  1756. 
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(Or  FortVietoria, 
73  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Bombay.) 


The  Mahrattas 
in  Mysore,  1767. 


Surat. 


The  Battle  of 
Udffhir,  1760. 
(  Udaya-giri  = 
the  hill  of  the 
sunrise,  40  miles 
N.N.W.  from 
Bidar.) 


The  Mahrattas 
after  the  Battle 
of  ftdghir. 


Moguls  humbled. 
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Bouchier,  1750-1760)  and  the  Peishwa  was  concluded  in 
October  1756,  by  which,  among  other  things,  ten  villages, 
including  Bankut,  with  the  command  of  that  river,  were 
given  to  the  English. 

§  66.  The  year  1757,  which  the  battle  of  Plassey  has 
rendered  memorable  in  English  history,  was  marked  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Carnatic  by  the  Peishwa  in  person.  Mysore 
was  then  under  the  power  of  Nandiraj,  the  Diwan  of  Chick 
Kistna  Rayar ;  and  Hyder  Ali,  an  adventurer,  whose  rise 
resembled  that  of  Sivaji,  was  then  coming  into  notice. 
The  Mahrattas  levied  tribute  from  Mysore  (though  a  brave 
resistance  was  made),  as  well  as  from  the  Nuwab  of  Arcot, 
Muhammed  Ali,  then  under  British  protection.  (Ch.  xii. 
§12.) 

§  67.  In  1759,  after  various  intrigues,  the  Bombay 
Government  obtained  the  town  and  port  of  Surat,  in  spite 
of  opposition  from  Puna.  A  pension  was  given  to  the 
titular  Nuwab.     The  title  became  extinct  in  1842. 

§  68.  In  1760  the  Mahrattas  obtained  their  greatest  suc- 
cess, as  in  1761  they  sustained  their  most  disastrous  defeat. 

The  battles  of  UdghIr  and  Panipat  respectively  mark 
the  attainment  of  their  highest  elevation,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  hopes  of  ever  ruling  India. 

UdghIr.  The  Peishwa  had  obtained  possession  of 
Ahmednagar,  to  wrest  which  from  him,  Saldbat  Jung  and 
Nizam  Ali  marched  against  him.  The  result  was  a  com- 
plete victory  to  the  Peishwa,  whose  chief  officers  were 
Sivadasha  Rao  and  Ibrahim  Khan  Ghardi,  an  able  Mussul- 
man in  the  Mahratta  service.  A  treaty  followed,  by  which 
Dowlatabad,  Asirghar,  Bijapur,  and  the  province  of  Au- 
rungabad  were  made  over  to  the  Mahrattas. 

The  Moguls  were  thus  confined  within  the  narrowest 
limits. 
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Had  the  Mahrattas  now  possessed  lofty  and  patriotic 
aims,  they  might  have  become  rulers  of  India. 

§  69.  The  PeAishwa  was  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the 
Manjera,  near  Udghir.  He  was  triumphant ;  but  he  was 
to  hear  tidings  there  which  would  break  his  heart. 

§  70.  I.  It  is  necessary  to  give  a  summary  of  the  events 
which  led  to  the  second  battle  of  Panipat,  before  enter- 
ing upon  an  account  of  the  battle  itself.  (See  ch.  iii. 
§  19,  20.) 

(1.)  Multftn  and  Lahor  had  been  conquered  by  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdali  in  1748.     (Ch.  iii.  §  18.) 

(2.)  Mir  Munu,  who  was  made  viceroy  of  these  conquests  by  him, 
died  in  1756,  and  left  a  widow.  Great  confusion  ensued,  and  the 
Sikhs  greatly  increased. 

(3.)  Mir  Shahabodin,  Vazir  of  Delhi  (grandson  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
commonly  called  Ghazi-ud-din  IV.),  invaded  this  province,  claim- 
ing the  daughter  of  Mir  Munu,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  him, 
seized  on  the  widow,  carried  her  to  Delhi,  and  appointed  Adina 
Beg  governor. 

(4.)  This  brought  the  Abdali  across  the  Indus  for  the  fourth 
time.  He  marched  on  Delhi,  took  it,  plundered  it,  and  also 
Muttra  ;  and  left  it  in  1756  (the  year  of  the  Black  Hole),  leaving 
Nazib-ud-dowla,  a  Rohilla  chief,  in  charge  of  Alamgir  II. 

(5.)  Mir  Shahabodin  allied  himself  with  Ragoba,  and  by  force 
recovered  Delhi  and  the  charge  of  the  emperor's  person.  Like  all 
Ragoba's  doings,  this  was  foolish.  The  Abdali  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with. 

(6.)  Ragoba  invaded  Lahor,  making  a  splendid  but  temporary 
conquest  (May  1758).  This  was  the  cause  of  the  war  of  the  Mah- 
rattas with  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali,  and  from  this  may  be  dated  the 
beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  Mahratta  power. 

(7.)  The  Rohilla,  Nazib-ud-dowla,  and  Shuja-ud-dowla,  Nuwab 
of  Oudh,  took  up  arms  in  self-defence  against  the  Mahrattas ;  and 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdali  crossed  the  Indus  for  the  fifth  time,  to  aid 
the  confederates  against  the  hated  Hindu  race.  He  was,  however, 
as  much  an  object  of  terror  to  the  one  party  as  to  the  other. 

(8.)  Mir  Shahabodin  now  put  Alamgir  II.  to  death,  and  set  up 
Shah  Jehan,  son  of  KamBaksh  (Table,  p.  76),  as  emperor. 

(9.)  Ali  Gohar  (Shah  Alam  II.)  escaped,  and  became  a  tool  in  the 
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Mahrattas  fail. 


The  Tidings  from 
the  North- West. 


Or  the  Fourth. 


The  Events 
which  lead  to 
the  Second  Battle 
of  Pftnipat,  1761. 


Mir  Munu." 
(Ch.  iii.  §  19  ) 
Ghazi-ud-din 
III. 


The  Abdaii's 
Fourth  Invasion. 


Ragoba  and 
Ghazi. 


The  Foolish  La- 
hor Expedition. 


Ahmed  S.  Ab- 
daii's Fifth  Inva- 
sion. 


The  Pretender. 
Shah  Alam  II. 
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Ghazi  Flees. 


The  Battle  of 

Delhi. 

Abdaii. 


Sikandra. 
(About  31  miles 
8.E.  from  Delhi.) 
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pat,  1761. 

Northward. 


The  Elation  of 
the  Mahrattas. 


Their  Forces. 


The  Mahratta 
Army. 
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Total. 


In  Delhi. 


The  Vazir  of 
Oudh. 
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The  Flodden  Field  of  the  Mahrattas. 


hands  of  Shuja-ud-dowla  of  Oudh.  (Ch.  ix.  §  13.)  His  history  is  in- 
timately connected  with  that  of  the  English  under  Clive. 

(10.)  Mir  Shahabodin,  abandoning  his  puppet  emperor,  sought 
refuge  with  Suraj  Mai,  Raja  of  the  Jats.  All  waited  the  issue  of 
the  Abdali's  resistless  invasion. 

(11.)  The  Mahrattas,  under  M.  R.  Holkar  and  Duttaji  Sindia, 
retreated  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Jamna,  before  Ahmed  Shah 
AbdalS,  and  lost  two-thirds  of  their  number  near  Delhi.  Here 
Duttaji  and  Jutiba  were  killed. 

(12.)  A  further  slaughter  of  Holkar' s  troops  by  the  Afgans  took 
place  at  Sikandra,  near  Delhi 


§  70.  II.  The  battle  itself 
Mahrattas. 


tlie  Flodden-field    of  the 


(1 . )  Sivadasha  Rao  Bhao  and  Viswas  Rao,  son  of  the  Peishwa,  now 
marched  northward  to  recover  the  lost  reputation  of  the  Mahrattas, 
and  to  drive  the  Afgans  beyond  the  Attock.  Udghir  had  unduly 
elated  them. 

The  struggle  was  to  be  final  :  it  was  to  give  all  India  to  a  Hindu 
power. 

(2.)  They  had  20,000  chosen  horse,  10,000  infantry  and  artillery, 
under  Ibrahim  Khan  Ghardi,  who  had  been  trained  by  Bussy, 
though  now  in  Mahratta  employ  (§  68). 

(3.)  The  Mahrattas  (and  it  was  a  sign  of  decay),  contrary  to  old 
custom,  took  the  field  with  great  splendour.  All  Mahratta  chiefs 
were  ordered  to  join  them. 

Among  those  present  were  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  Jankojl  Sindia, 
Damaji  Gaekwar,  Jeswant  Rao  Puar,  and  representatives  of  every 
Mahratta  family  of  consequence.  Suraj  Mai,  the  Jat  chieftain  of 
Bhartpur,  was  their  principal  ally. 

The  total  number  of  Mahratta  troops  assembled  was  55,000  horse, 
15,000  foot,  and  about  200,000  Pindaris  and  followers.  They  had 
200  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Muhammedans  had  46,800  horse,  38,000  foot,  and  70  pieces 
of  cannon. 

(4.)  Without  much  difficulty  they  occupied  Delhi,  and  the  am- 
bitious Sivadasha  Rao  proposed  to  place  Viswas  Rao,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Peishwa,  on  the  throne,  and  thus  to  assume  the  empire  of 
Hindustan.  This  was  postponed  till  the  Afgans  should  have  been 
driven  across  the  Indus. 

(5.)  Sivadasha  Rao,  by  his  arrogance,  alienated  the  Jat  leader 
and  his  Rajput  allies  ;  and  while  the  Hindus  were  thus  splitting  up, 
the  Abdall  induced  Shuja-ud-dowla  of  Oudh  to  join   his  fellow 
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The  Flodden  Field  of  the  Mahrattas. 


Muhammedans  ;  though  he  never  became  a  violent  enemy  of  the 
Mahrattas,  and  often  acted  the  part  of  a  mediator. 

(6.)  The  Mahratta  leader  now  raised  Jawan  Bukht,  son  of  Ali 
Ghor  (Shah  Alam  II.)  to  the  throne,  and  marched  out  of  Delhi. 
The  Abdali  crossed  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Jamna,  and  followed 
the  Mahrattas  to  Panipat,  where  they  strongly  intrenched  them- 
selves. 

(7.)  From  October  28  to  January  6,  1761,  continual  skir- 
mishes took  place ;"  but  the  Abdali,  adopting  a  Fabian  policy, 
steadily  refused  a  general  engagement.  The  improvident  Mahrattas 
were    without    provisions   or  money,  and   were,   in   fact,  closely 
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(8.)  On  the  7th  January  Sivadasha  Rao  sent  a  note  to  their 
friendly  mediator,  Shuja-ud-dowla,  saying,  "  The  cup  is  now  full  to 
the  brim,  and  cannot  hold  another  drop  ; "  and  the  whole  Mahratta 
army,  prepared  to  conquer  or  die,  marched  out  to  attack  the  Afgan 
camp.  From  daybreak  till  2  p.m.  the  rival  cries  of  "Har,  Har, 
Mddio,"  and  "  Din,  Din?  resounded.  The  Afgan  s  were  physically 
stronger,  and  in  this  terrible  struggle  their  powers  of  endurance  at 
last  prevailed  against  the  fierce  enthusiasm  of  the  Mahrattas. 

(9.)  By  2  p.m.  Viswas  Rao  was  killed.  In  despair  Sivadasha  Rao 
descended  from  his  elephant,  mounted  his  horse,  and  charged  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight.  He  was  seen  no  more.  Jeswant  Rao 
Puar  also  was  killed. 

(10.)  Holkar  left  the  field  early,  with  some  imputation  on  his 
fidelity  to  his  cause.  Damaji  Gaekwar  also  escaped.  Thousands 
perished  in  the  flight,  and  the  remainder  were  surrounded,  taken 
prisoners,  and  cruelly  beheaded  the  next  morning.  Among  these 
were  Jankoji  Sindia  and  Ibrahim  Khan  Ghardi. 

(11.)  Of  the  few  who  escaped  to  bear  the  tidings  to  the  Peishwa, 
who  was  still  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavari,  was  Balaji 
Jenardin,  who  afterwards  became  so  famous  under  the  official  title 
of  the  Nana  Farnavis  {the  lord  of  the  records).  The  announcement 
of  the  disaster  was  made  in  these  figurative  words  :  "  Two  pearls 
have  been  dissolved,  twenty-seven  gold  mohurs  have  been  lost,  and 
of  the  silver  and  copper  the  total  cannot  be  cast  up." 


§  71.  The  Peishwa  never  recovered  the  shock,  and  died 
at  Puna  in  June. 

He  was  cunning,  sensual,  and  indolent,  but  charitable 
and  kindly  ;  and  his  memory  is  respected  by  his  country- 
men. 
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The  Fourth  Peishwa,  Madu  Rao. 


The  whole  Mahratta  race  was  thus  thrown  into  mourn- 
ing in  1761  :  their  hope  of  supremacy  in  India  had 
vanished,  while  every  family  bewailed  its  dead. 

(Compare  here  ch.  iii.  §  21.) 


IV.  Mahratta  History  from  the  Second  Battle  of 
Panipat  to  the  end  of  the  First  Mahratta  War 
(1761-1782). 

PAnipat  to  SalbaI. 

§  72.  The  fourth  Peishwa  was  Madu  Rio,  the  second 
son  of  Balaji  Rao,  the  younger  brother  of  the  unfortunate 
Viswas  Rao,  who  was  appointed  to  the  office  by  Ram 
Raja,  the  nominal  Raja,  who  was  still  in  confinement  in 
Satara. 

Madu  Rao  succeeded  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  died 
in  1772,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight.  He  was  the 
most  heroic  of  the  line.  His  uncle,  Ragunatha  Rao 
(Ragoba),  was  his  guardian. 

This. was  the  time  for  the  Moguls  to  avenge  their  defeat 
at  Udghir,  and  regain  their  ascendancy  in  the  Dakhan  ; 
but  they  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  cessions  in 
Aurungabad  and  Berar. 

Nizam  All's  imprisonment  and  murder  of  his  brother,  Salabat 
Jung,  took  place  in  1762-68.    (Ch.  iii.  §  16.) 

Dissensions  prevailed  during  this  period  among  the 
Mahratta  leaders,  and  Ragoba  had  to  wage  a  civil  war 
before  he  could  gain  his  full  authority  as  regent.  He  had 
also  to  fight  with  Nizam  All,  who  was  stirred  up  by  Janoji 
Bhonsle  of  Berar,  who  hoped  to  make  himself  supreme  in 
the  Mahratta  confederacy.  Ragoba  behaved  with  much 
courage  and  prudence,  and  though  Puna  was  once  sacked 
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by  Nizam  Ali,  at  length  defeated  the  Moguls  and  made  an 
advantageous  peace. 

§  73.  At  this  time,  and  for  many  years  after,  Sakaram 
Bappu  and  Nana  Farnavis  (a  young  man,  just  rising  into 
importance),  were  the  ablest  Mahratta  statesmen  ;  while 
Trimbuck  Rao  Mama  and  Hari  Pant  Phakre  were  the 
greatest  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  Puna  Government. 

§  74.  There  was  now  rising,  in  the  Carnatic,  an  enemy 
to  the  Mahrattas,  who,  imitating  Sivaji,  was  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  kingdom.  This  was  Hyder  Ali.  (Ch.  xii. 
§  13.) 

To  oppose  Hyder,  in  1764  the  young  Peishwa  led  an 
army  across  the  Kishtna.  The  issue  of  the  campaign  was 
favourable  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  Hyder  was  compelled  to 
abandon  all  he  had  taken  from  the  chiefs  of  that  nation, 
and  to  pay  thirty-two  lakhs  of  rupees. 

At  this  period,  the  nation  which  was  eventually  to  crush 
the  Mahrattas  was  rapidly  gaining  dominion  in  India.  To 
the  English  there  were  three  powers  only  that  could  offer 
any  opposition.  These  were  the  Mahrattas,  Nizdm  Alt, 
and  Hyder.     (Comp.  ch.  viii.) 

While  Madu  Rao  continued  his  inroads  upon  Hyder's 
dominions  at  intervals,  the  English  were  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  the  subjugation  of  both. 

§  75.  In  1766,  Mulhdr  Rdo  ffolkdr  died.  For  forty- 
two  years  he  had  been  one  of  the  bravest  spirits  among  the 
Mahrattas  (§  45). 

Like  David,  from  a  shepherd  he  had  become  a  king ! 

He  had  only  one  son,  Khandi  Rao,  who  died  in  1755  ; 
and  his  grandson,  Malli  Rao,  died  soon  after  his  grandfather. 
The  widow  of  Khandi  Rao,  whose  name  was  Ahalya  BaI, 
succeeded  to  the  supreme  authority  in  Indor,  and  held  it 
till  her  death  in  1795.     She  was  one  of  the  most  extra  - 
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ordinary  women  that  ever  lived.  She  adopted,  by  consent 
of  the  Peishwa,  an  experienced  soldier  called  Tdkaji  Holk&r, 
who  was  no  relation  to  the  family.  He  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  one  of  his  descendants  still  rules 
in  Ind6r  (§118,  140,  160). 

Lat.  22°  41'  N.,  Long.  75°  50'  E.  It  was  a  small  village  till 
Ahalya  Bai  made  it  her  permanent  encampment. 

Tukaji  always  paid  to  Ahalya  Bai  filial  reverence.  She 
ruled,  while  he  was  commander-in-chief. 

She  was  devout,  merciful,  and  laborious  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  ;  and,  by  her  wise  administration,  raised 
Indor  from  a  village  to  a  wealthy  city.  She  was  well 
educated,  and  possessed  a  remarkably  acute  mind.  She 
became  a  widow  when  she  was  twenty  years  old,  and  her 
son  died  a  raving  maniac  soon  after.  These  things 
coloured  her  whole  existence.  She  lived  an  ascetic  life. 
In  many  things  like  our  own  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  one  she 
far  excelled  her  :  she  was  insensible  to  flattery. 

While  living,  she  was  "one  of  the  purest  and  most 
exemplary  rulers  that  ever  existed,"  and  she  is  now  wor- 
shipped in  Malwa  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity. 

§  76.  We  return  now  to  Puna.  In  1769,  while  Hyder 
was  dictating  to  the  astonished  Government  of  Madras  the 
famous  treaty  (ch.  xii.  §  21),  Madu  Rao  was  involved  in 
difficulties,-  arising  from  the  restless  ambition  of  his  uncle 
Ragoba,  and  of  Janojl,  the  Raja  of  Nagpur.  His  conduct 
towards  his  uncle  was  as  wise  and  forbearing  as  that  of 
the  latter  was  treacherous  and  inconsistent.  Madu  yielded 
him  all  respect ;  but  maintained  his  own  authority.  The 
Berar  Raja- — never  faithful  to  the  Peishwa,  hating,  as  he 
did,  Brahman  ascendancy — was  ever  ready  to  intrigue  or 
fight  against  the  Puna  Government.  The  Peishwa  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  bringing  him  to  complete  submission. 
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Ragoba  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  Puna, 
till  released  by  Madu  Rao  just  before  his  death  (1772). 

§  77.  The  affairs  of  the  other  great  Malwa,  or  Sindia, 
branch  of  the  Mahrattas  demand  attention.  Ranoji  was 
the  founder  of  the  family  (§  45-5 G).  His  son  Jayapa  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  was  assassinated  in  1759.  His  son  Jan- 
kojt,  the  third  of  the  line,  was  executed  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Panipat  (§  70).  An  illegitimate  son  of  Ranoji, 
by  name  MahadajI,  became,  1761,  the  head  of  the  family. 
He  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Panipat,  and  was 
lame  ever  after.  We  shall  find  him  the  chief  rival  of  the 
Nana  Farnavis,  and  virtually  independent  after  the  treaty 
of  Salbfit 

Till  his  death  in  1794,  he  was  the  most  prominent  Mahratta 
leader. 

§  78.  Mahratta  history  is  ennobled  by  the  character  of 
Ram  Sastri,  who  was  Madu's  tutor  and  spiritual  guide. 
Profoundly  learned,  a  pattern  of  integrity  and  of  prudence, 
he  reproved  princes,  awed  the  most  dissolute,  showed  a 
bright  example  of  industry,  zeal,  and  benevolence,  and  is 
still  revered  as  the  Sir  Matthew  Hale  of  the  Mahrattas. 

§  79.  The  last  great  effort  of  Madu's  life  was  his  expe- 
dition into  the  Carnatic,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the 
tribute,  which  Hyder,  relying  on  his  treaty  with  the  Eng- 
lish, had  dared  to  withhold.     (Ch.  xii.  §  22.) 

The  campaign  of  1770  was  unfavourable  to  Hyder  ;  but 
Madu  Rao  was  compelled  by  sickness  to  return  to  Puna, 
and  Trimbuck  Mama  was  left  in  command. 

After  a  terrible  defeat,  upon  the  infliction  of  which  the 
Mahrattas  greatly  prided  themselves,  the  Mysore  army 
was  shut  up  in  Seringapatam.  The  siege  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  but  a  peace,  by  which  Hyder  virtually  yielded  all 
demands,  was  made  in  April  1772.     (Ch.  xii.  §  22.) 
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§  80.  In  1769  the  Mahrattas  again  crossed  the  Chambal, 
being  the  first  time  that  they  had  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves in  Hindustan,  in  any  force,  since  their  terrible  dis- 
aster in  1761. 

They  then  levied  tribute  from  the  Rajput  states,  and 
overran  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Jats ;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bhartpur  dictated  an  agreement,  by 
which  sixty-five  lakhs  of  rupees  were  to  be  paid  as  tribute 
by  the  latter  people. 

§  81.  And  now  began  the  series  of  transactions  which 
put  Shah  2i.lam  II.,  the  nominal  Emperor  of  Delhi,  into 
the  absolute  power  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  made  them,  in 
fact,  masters,  for  the  time,  of  the  empire.      (Ch.  iii.  §  18.) 

(1.)  They  overran  Rohilkhand,  1771.  This  was  the  remote  cause 
of  the  famous  Rohilla  war.     (Ch.  ix.  §  36.) 

(2.)  They  again  took  possession  of  Delhi,  under  Mahadaji  Sindia, 
with  a  body  of  30,000  men. 

(3.)  Having  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Shuja-ud- 
dowla,  Nuwab  of  Oudh  and  nominal  Vazir  of  the  empire,  they 
took  Shah  Alam  II.,  who  left  British  protection,  and  placed  him 
on  the  throne  in  Delhi  (ch.  iii.  §  23),  December  1771.  For 
this  they  received  £100,000. 

Visaji  Kishen,  Tukaji,  Holkar,  and  Mahadaji  Sindia,  were  the 
leaders. 

§  82.  Madu  Rao,  who  had  long  been  sick,  died  on  the 
18th  November  1772,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  His 
early  death  was  as  great  a  calamity  to  the  Mahrattas  as 
the  defeat  at  Panipat.  He  was  the  Black  Prince  of  the 
race. 

He  was  brave  and  prudent ;  bent  on  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  people  ;  firm  in  maintaining  his  own  author- 
ity ;  and,  with  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  a  successful 
ruler. 

At  the  period  of  his  death,  the  Mahratta  revenue  may 
be  calculated  at  £7,000,000  sterling.     The  army  at  the 
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command  of  the  Peishwa,  at  this  period,  numbered  not 
less  than  100,000  magnificent  horsemen,  and  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  foot  and  artillery. 

§  83.  On  the  death  of  the  Peishwa,  his  younger  brother, 
Narayana  R&o,  succeeded  him,  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
(Table,  p.  219.)  His  uncle,  Ragoba,  now  released,  was  his 
guardian.  Sakaram  Bappu  was  prime  minister,  and  Nana, 
Farnavis  one  of  the  high  officers  of  state. 

The  young  Peishwa  himself  was  ambitious  of  military 
distinction. 

Concord  did  not  long  prevail,  and  Ragoba  was  again 
put  under  restraint  in  the  palace  of  the  Peishwa.  (1773, 
April.) 

In  August,  Narayana  Rao  was  murdered.  A  conspiracy, 
which  Ragoba  favoured,  had  been  formed  to  seize  the 
young  Peishwa;  but  the  murder  seems  to  have  been 
planned  by  Ananda  Bai,  the  wicked  wife  of  Ragoba. 
When  the  assassins  attacked  the  poor  youth,  he  ran  to 
his  uncle's  apartments,  and  begged  him  to  defend  him. 
This  RagobS  tried  to  do,  but  in  vain. 

§  84.  Ragob&  now  assumed  the  dignity  of  Peishwa 
(1773),  and  pushed  on  the  war  with  the  Nizam  and  Hyder 
with  vigour  and  good  fortune. 

§  85.  Meanwhile  in  Hindustan,  the  Emperor  Shah 
Alain  II.,  incited  by  Nazib  Khan,  strove  to  free  himself 
from  the  Mahratta  yoke  ;  but  was  at  last  defeated  in  a 
battle  at  Delhi,  in  December  1772.  This  made  the 
Mahrattas  more  than  ever  masters  of  the  emperor.  (Ch. 
iii.  §  23.) 

§  86.  Janoji  BhonslS,  the  Raja  of  Nagpur,  died  in  May,  1773  ;  and  there  was 
a  petty  civil  war  about  the  succession. 

Raghuji,  the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Janoji,  succeeded.  Mudaji  and 
Sabaji,  his  uncles,  were  rivals  for  the  office  of  regent.  (See  Table,  p.  219.)  Sabaji 
was  killed  in  1774,  and  Mudaji  remained  supreme. 
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§  86.  THE  BHONSLE  FAMILY  OF  BERAR.     Chap.  V. 

A   KSHETRIYA   FAMILY. 

EaghujI  Bhonsle.    Raja  of  Berar,  1734. 
Takes  Kuttack,  1752.     Died  1753. 
Ch.  v.  §  45. 


Janoji. 

Died  1773. 

§62. 


Sabaji. 
Died  1774. 


Appa  Saheb. 
§159. 


Or, 


MudajI. 

Died  1788. 

§111. 

I 

Raghuji  II. 

Died  1816.   §  150. 


Bimbaji. 


Murdered  by  his  Cousin, 

Appa  Saheb,  1818.    §  159. 

Raghuji  B.  III.  Died  1853. 

Race  extinct.    §  159. 


§  89.  THE  GAEKWAR  FAMILY. 
DamajL   Died  in  1721. 

His  son  was  1.  Pilaji  Gaekwab.*    Murdered  in  1732.     §  45. 

I 
2.  Damaji  G.  Died  1768.     §  56. 

1  i  "     r  f 

4.  Govind  R.  G.  3.  SyajI  G.  ManagL  Fatih  Sing. 
Died  1800.  §  112.     Died  1792  (an  idiot).  Regent  (1789-1793).  Regent  (1768-1789). 

5.  Anand  R.  G.  6.  Syaji  R.  G.  Died  1847. 
Died  1819.  §  122.  | 

7.  Ganapat  R.  Died  1856. 

I 
8.  Khandi  R. 


First  occupied  Songur  in  1719,  Baroda  in  1730. 
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(Comp.  §  51.) 


B  inula  Affairs." 


The  Treaty  cf 
SCrat,  1775. 
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Negotiations  between  Ragoba  and  the  Bombay  Government. 


§  87.  A  revolution  was  now  pending  at  Puna.  A 
strong  confederacy  was  formed  against  Ragoba,  of  which 
Sakaram  Bappu,  Nana  Farnavis,  and  Hari  Pant  Phakre 
were  the  heads.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Ragoba, 
with  whom  was  Morari,  Raja  of  Guti  (§  55  and  ch.  viii. 
§  22),  was  victorious,  and  Trimbuck  Mama  was  killed ; 
but  his  cause  was  ruined  by  the  birth,  in  April  1774,  of 
Narayana  Rao's  posthumous  son,  Madu  Rao  Narayana, 
whom,  rejecting  Ragoba's  claims,  we  may  call  the  Sixth 
Peishwd.     (See  Table,  p.  219.) 

§  88.  Ragoba  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Tapti,  where 
he  hoped  to  be  joined  by  Sindia  and  Holkar.  There  he 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Bombay  Government, 
under  Mr  Hornby  (Governor  from  1776  to  1784),  pro- 
mising to  cede  to  the  English  Salsette,  the  smaller  islands 
near  Bombay,  and  Bassein,  with  its  dependencies,  as  the 
price  of  their  assistance. 

While  these  negotiations  were  pending,  Ragoba's  son, 
Baji  Rao  Ragunath,  was  born  at  Dhar,  1774.  He  in  due 
time  became  the  seventh,  and  last,  of  the  Peishwas. 

§  89.  There  was  now  a  dispute  about  the  succession  to 
the  Bar6da  Raj.  Govind  lido  and  Fatih  Sing,  sons  of 
Damaji,  were  rival  claimants.     (See  Table.) 

Ragoba  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former. 

§  90.  The  long-pending  treaty  between  the  Bombay 
Government  and  Ragoba  was  signed  March  6,  1775,  at 
SCfRAT.  The  Bombay  Government  had  already  occupied 
Salsette,  fearing  that  the  Portuguese  wTould  re-conquer  it. 

It  was  a  wrong  step,  doubtless  :  and  it  led  to  the  first 
Mahratta  war ;  but  at  the  time  it  must  have  seemed  the 
best  for  the  British  interests.  Salsette  was  of  great  im- 
portance. 
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Colonel  Keating.    Arras.    The  Treaty  of  Purandar. 


§  91.  We  have  now  to  give  a  summary  of  the  first  war 
of  the  Mahrattas  with  the  English,  1775-1782.  [W. 
Hastings  in  Calcutta  to  1785.] 

The  Bombay  Government  now  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Keating,  and  a  force  of  1500  men  to  Surat,  to  conduct 
Ragoba  to  Puna,  and  instal  him  as  Peishwa. 

By  this  time  all  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  except  Govind 
Rao  (one  of  the  Gujarat  rivals),  were  in  arms  against 
Ragoba  and  his  English  allies.  Holkar  and  Sindia  had 
been  detached  from  his  cause  by  great  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Puna  regency. 

Keating,  after  some  fruitless  negotiations,  marched 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambay  towards  the  bank  of 
the  Mai,  and  reached  the  plain  of  Arras,  where  he  gained 
a  complete,  but  dearly-bought  victory.  This  was  the 
first  time  the  English  had  met  the  Mahrattas  in  a  regular 
engagement. 

An  engagement  took  place  also  by  sea,  and  Commodore 
Moor  was  there  successful.  All  things  seemed  favourable 
to  Ragoba,  who  made  some  valuable  cessions  of  territory 
to  the  Bombay  Government. 

Yet  Ragoba  was  unpopular  with  the  whole  Mahratta 
people,  by  whom  his  real  character  was  duly  estimated 
(§  63). 


§  92.  The  Supreme  Government,  with  Warren  Hastings 
at  its  head,  assumed  the  administration  of  all  the  Com- 
pany's affairs  in  India,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
regulating  act,  on  20th  October  1774. 

They  pronounced  the  treaty  with  Ragoba  to  be  "im- 
politic, dangerous,  unauthorised,  and  unjust ; "  and  sent 
Colonel  Upton  to  Puna,  who  concluded  the  treaty  of  Pur- 
andar (near  Puna)  with  Sakaram  Bappu  and  Nana  Farnavis 
on  1st  March  1776.  Ragoba  was  to  be  abandoned,  but 
Salsette  retained.     Mr  Hastings,  however,  thought  the  war 
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should  be  carried  on,  as  the  Bombay  Government  had 
embarked  in  it. 

Mr  Hornby,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, was  a  sincere  and  able  man.  He  believed  Ragoba 
to  be  innocent,  and  Madu  Rao  Narayana  to  be  a  supposi- 
titious child.  Ragoba  had,  in  fact,  been  pronounced  guilt- 
less by  Ram  Sastri  after  careful  investigation  (§  78). 

The  Supreme  Government  seems  to  have  been  right  in 
principle,  but  wrong  in  the  peremptory  and  sudden  manner 
in  which  they  set  at  nought  the  acts  and  the  opinions  of 
their  better-informed  countrymen  on  the  western  coast. 

§  93.  The  Bombay  Government  still  clung  to  Ragoba's 
cause,  denounced  the  treaty  of  Purandar  as  injurious  to 
British  interests,  and  received  Ragoba  himself  with  two 
hundred  followers  into  Surat,  where  he  appealed  to  the 
Directors  and  to  King  George  III. 

The  Court  of  Directors  approved  of  the  treaty  of  Surat, 
and  encouraged  the  Bombay  authorities  to  break  through 
the  treaty  of  Purandar ;  and,  at  last,  the  intrigues  of  the 
Puna  Government  with  the  French  compelled  the  Supreme 
Council  to  coincide  with  Bombay  in  espousing  the  cause 
of  Ragoba,  1777. 

§  94.  Ram  Raja  died  December  12,  1777,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  nominal  dignity  by  his  adopted  son,  who 
was  called  Sahu  Maharaj  (§  59). 

Ganga  Bai,  the  mother  of  the  Peishwa,  poisoned  herself 
about  this  time. 

§  95.  It  was  now  time  for  some  decisive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  English. 

An  adventurer  called  St  Lubin,  a  mere  charlatan,  had 
induced  the  French  Government  (according  to  his  own 
statement)  to  send  him  to  Puna,  to  ascertain  what  might 
be  gained  by  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas. 
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Goddard's  Great  March.    The  Convention  of  Wargaom. 


Nana  Farnavis  encouraged  him.  But  the  Puna  regency 
was  distracted  by  party  intrigues.  Moraba  Farnavis,  a 
cousin  of  the  Nana,  and  even  Sakaram  Bappu,  joined  in 
a  conspiracy  to  restore  Ragoba  ;  and  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment now  united  with  the  Bombay  authorities  in  the 
resolution  to  bring  him  back  to  Puna. 

§  96.  Troops  were  now  despatched  by  land  from  Cal- 
cutta, under  Colonel  Leslie,  who,  delayed  on  his  march, 
was  recalled,  and  died  in  October  1778. 

Colonel  Goddard,  one  of  the  great  military  heroes  of 
British  Indian  history,  then  assumed  command,  and  reached 
Surat  on  6th  February  1779. 

His  route  lay  through  Khemlassa,  Beilsa,  Bhopal,  Hus- 
sangabad,  Burhanpur,  to  Surat. 

He  was  treated  by  the  Nuwab  of  Bhopal  with  a  kindness 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  an  amity  which  has  ever 
since  subsisted  between  that  state  and  the  British. 

He  entered  by  the  way  into  some  fruitless  negotiations 
with  Mudaji,  the  protector  of  Berar  (§  86).  The  Nagpur 
Raja  aided  him,  however,  with  money  and  provisions. 

This  wonderful  land-march  was  projected  by  Hastings, 
and  filled  India  with  astonishment.  In  England  it  was 
termed  "a  frantic  military  exploit;"  but,  without  some 
such  heroic  phrensies,  the  English  would  not  have  been 
now  paramount  in  India. 

§  97.  Meanwhile,  shame  and  disaster  had  befallen  the 
Bombay  army. 

The  story  of  the  Convention  of  Wargdom  is  one  which 
the  historian  would  more  willingly  pass  over  in  silence. 

After  many  discussions  and  much  intrigue,  it  was  resolved 
at  Bombay  to  send  a  force  direct  to  Puna,  to  place  Ragoba 
there  as  regent. 

This  army  left  Bombay  November  22,  1778,  landed  at 
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The  Convention  of  Taligaom,  or  Wargaom. 


Panalla,  ascended  the  ghats  to  Khandala,  December  23, 
and  on  the  9th  January  reached  Taligaom. 

The  expedition  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Egerton,  with  whom  were  associated  Messrs  Mostyn  and 
Carnac,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service.  Mr  Mostyn  (an 
able  man,  often  employed  in  Mahratta  affairs)  died  at  the 
very  outset. 

Captain  Stewart,  an  officer  so  brave  that  the  Mahrattas 
called  him  "  Stewart  Phakre"  {the  hero  Stewart),  fell  near 
Karli. 

At  Taligdom  the  two  gentlemen  who  were  responsible 
came  to  the  determination  to  retreat.  Two  thousand  six 
hundred  British  troops  were  led  back  by  their  weak,  sickly, 
and  inexperienced  commander  and  his  civilian  colleague. 
When  within  eighteen  miles  of  Puna,  Colonel  Cockburn 
took  the  command. 

Of  course  their  retreat  was  known  at  once.  The  army 
was  pursued ;  and  though  Captain  James'  Hartley  especially 
distinguished  himself,  it  was  considered  impossible  to  re- 
treat farther  than  Wargdom,  and  negotiations  were  com- 
menced with  Nana  Farnavis. 

There  were  two  Mahratta  authorities  with  whom  Mr 
Carnac  could  negotiate,  Nana  Farnavis  and  Mahadaji 
Sindia,  who  were  rivals,  though  both  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  Mahratta  affairs  at  the  time.  The  latter,  indeed, 
affected  to  be  a  mediator  between  Farnavis  and  his 
enemies. 

With  Sindia,  to  whom  Ragoba  had  given  himself  up,  the 
"convention"  was  at  last  concluded,  Hartley  protesting. 
He  and  the  sepoys  would  have  occupied  Puna  with  scarcely 
an  effort,  if  they  had  been  permitted. 

Everything,  according  to  this  abortive  and  ill-omened 
"  convention,"  was  to  be  restored  to  the  position  in  which 
it  was  in  1773. 

An  order  was  to  be  sent,  forbidding  the  advance  of  the 
Bengal  troops ;  which,  of  course,  they  did  not  obey. 
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Broach  was  to  be  made  over  to  Sindia,  with  41,000 
rupees  in  presents  to  his  servants  !  (§  102.) 

Two  hostages,  Mr  Farmer  and  Lieutenant  Stewart,  were 
given.  Such  was  the  miserable  Convention  of  Wargdom, 
January  1779. 

The  Bombay  Government,  under  the  able  Governor 
Hornby,  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  disallowed  the  con- 
vention, as  beyond  the  powers  of  those  who  concluded  it ; 
and  dismissed  Colonel  Egerton,  Colonel  Cockburn,  and 
Mr  Carnac  from  the  service. 

Hartley  was  applauded,  and  made  lieut. -colonel  at  once. 

If  Farnavis  exultingly  thought  that  the  English  would  be 
overcome,  as  the  Portuguese  in  17  39,  he  was  soon  undeceived. 

§  98.  Goddard  had  now  (§  96)  reached  Siirat  (having 
marched  from  Burhanpur,  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles,  in  twenty  days),  with  instructions  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  Puna,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Purandar, 
with  a  provision  for  the  exclusion  of  the  French. 

The  Mahratta  chiefs  at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, were  Nana  Farnavis,  the  wily  statesman,  his  old  rival  Sakaram  Bappu, 
and  Mahadaji  Sindia,  all  in  Puna  ;  Fatih  Sing  and  Oovind  Sing  Gaekwar,  rivals 
in  Gujarat ;  Mudaji  Bhonsle,  guardian  of  his  nephew,  Raghuji  of  Berar ;  Tukaji 
Holkar,  and  his  patroness,  Ahalysl  Bai,  in  Malw&. 

This  year  Hastings  sent  Mr  Elliot  to  Mudaji,  offering  to  form  an  alliance  with 
him,  and  even  to  make  him  Peishwa.     This  Mudaji  declined.     (Ch.  x.  |  11.) 

Poor  old  Sakaram  Bappu  was  no  match  for  his  wily  colleague,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison.  Hurried  from  fort  to  fort,  he  died  at  last  miserably  in  Raighur 
(1778). 

In  Calcutta,  Hastings,  Francis,  Barwell,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote  were  in  authority. 

?  99.  Hyder  All  was  engaged  in  constant  hostilities  with  the  Mahrattas.  In 
1778  he  paid  a  large  sum  as  the  price  of  the  departure  of  Hari  Pant  Phakre. 
(Ch.  xii.  §  23.)  More  or  less  at  this  period  he  held  all  the  Mahratta  lands  south 
of  the  Kishtna. 

Gfiti  was  taken  177<>,  after  a  siege  of  nine  months  ;  and  Morari  Rao  (ch.  viii. 
J  22-24)  was  taken  prisoner.     He  died  a  captive. 

§  100.  To  return  to  Colonel  Goddard. 

Ragoba  had  now  joined  him  as  a  fugitive.  With  him 
were  Amrit  Rao,  his  adopted  son,  and  Baji  Rao  (the  last  of 
the  Peishwas,  born  1775).     Nana  Farnavis  demanded,  as 
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preliminary  concessions,  the  surrender  of  Ragoba  and  of 
Salsette. 

Active  hostilities  were  commenced  January  1,  1780. 
The  forts  of  Dubhoy  (Dubh&i,  fifteen  miles  S.E.  of  Bavoda) 
and  Ahmedabad  were  taken  by  storm. 

A  treaty  was  made  with  Fatih  Sing,  by  which  the  Eng- 
lish acknowledged  him  as  Gaekwar  of  Bar6da. 

Sindia  and  Holkar  now  joined  their  forces  to  oppose 
Goddard,  who  defeated  and  drove  them  off,  but  could  then 
do  no  more. 

Hartley  defended  the  Konkan,  where  Kalian  was  taken. 

Captain  William  Popham,  aided  by  Captain  Bruce,  was 
sent  from  Bengal  to  attack  Malwa  and  effect  a  diversion. 
He  took  Lahar,  a  strongly  fortified  place,  about  fifty  miles 
W.  of  Kalpi,  and  afterwards  Gwalior,  in  the  most  heroic 
style,  by  escalade.  These  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rana  of  G6hud  (§  103). 

Gwalior  was  the  chief  fort  of  Sindia;  and  was  regarded 
as  an  impregnable  fortress.  (August  4,  1780.)  (See  Geo. 
Ind.)  The  Rana  of  Gohud  was  the  ally,  whom  Hastings 
was  maintaining  as  a  check  on  Sindia,  whose  army  was 
totally  routed,  March  24,  1781. 

Soon  after  this  he  made  peace  with  Hastings. 

§  101.  Now  came  Hyder's  memorable  invasion  of  the 
Carnatic,  July  1780.     (Ch.  xii.  §  27.) 

All  the  resources  of  Bengal  were  required  to  meet  this 
terrible  attack.  Bombay  was  left  to  itself.  "  We  have 
no  resource,"  said  Governor  Hornby,  "  but  such  as  we 
may  find  in  our  own  efforts." 

The  English  were  engaged  in  two  great  wars.  The 
strength  of  India,  east  and  west,  was  arrayed  against 
them.  The  Nizam,  the  Mahrattas,  and  Hyder  formed  a 
triple  alliance.     (Ch.  xii.  §  26.) 

Warren  Hastings  was  the  saviour  of  British  India  at  this  period. 
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Hartley  kept  the  Konkan  with  admirable  skill  and 
bravery,  while  Goddard  took  Bassein.  (December  11, 
1780.) 

Goddard  was  compelled  to  retreat  (and  it  was  his  only 
failure  in  the  war)  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  and  no  great  advantages  were  afterwards  gained. 

§  102.  The  terms  of  a  peace  were  arranged  in  January 
1 782,  but  it  was  not  concluded  till  the  end  of  that  year. 
Nana,  Farnavis  delayed  signing  it  till  the  20th  December, 
after  he  had  received  intelligence  of  Hyder's  death,  which 
happened  December  7.  It  is  called  the  treaty  of  SalbaI 
Mahadaji  Sindia  was  the  Peishwa's  plenipotentiary.  Its 
chief  provisions  were — 

(1.)  Ragoba  was  to  have  25,000  rupees  a  month,  and  live  where 
he  chose.  (He  chose  Kopergdom,  on  the  Godavari,  where  he  died 
in  1783.     His  son  Baji  Rao  was  then  nine  years  old.) 

(2.)  All  territory  was  to  remain  as  before  the  treaty  of  Purandar. 

(3.)  All  Europeans,  except  the  English  and  Portuguese,  were  to 
be  excluded  from  the  Mahratta  dominions. 

(4.)  Hyder  (who  died  while  the  treaty  was  being  negotiated)  was  I  Hyder. 
to  be  compelled  to  relinquish  his  conquests  from  the  English,  and  | 
from  the  Nuwab  of  Arcot  in  the  Carnatic.     (Ch.  xii.  §  31.) 

(5.)  Broach  was  given  to  Sindia,  for  his  humanity  to  the  English, 
after  the  Convention  of  Wargaom.     (§  129.) 
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§  103.  The  effect  of  the  treaty  of  Salbal  was  to  favour 
greatly  Sindia's  desire  to  form  an  independent  Mahratta 
dominion.  He  no  longer  regarded  himself  as  a  feudatory 
of  the  Peishwa.  About  this  time  he  took  possession  of 
Gwalior  from  the  Rana  of  Gohud,  who  had  forfeited  his 
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The  Mahratta  War  with  Tipptl. 


claim  to  British  protection.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  Delhi,  where  he  obtained  supreme  authority,  and  was 
made  by  Shah  Alam  II.  commander-in-chiefAof  the  forces, 
and  manager  of  the  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Agra. 

§  104.  Meanwhile  TippH  (ch.  xii.  §  36)  was  allowed  to 
cajole  the  Madras  Government  into  a  treaty,  which  was 
signed  at  Mangalore,  in  which  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  treaty  of  Salbdi,  an  omission  most  unfair  to  the  Mah- 
rattas, and  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  English.  Against  this 
treaty,  Hastings,  now  powerless,  emphatically  protested. 

§  105.  Sindia,  in  1785,  was  so  elated  by  his  position  at 
Delhi,  as  to  make  a  claim  on  the  British  Government  for 
Chouth  for  their  Bengal  provinces.  Mr  Macpherson, 
whose  character  Sindia  doubtless  wished  to  test,  compelled 
him,  by  a  most  energetic  and  peremptory  requisition,  to 
disavow  this  claim.     (Ch.  x.  §  17.) 

§  106.  From  1784  to  1787  the  Mahrattas,  in  alliance 
with  Nizam  Ali,  were  at  war  with  Tippu.    (Ch.  xii.  §  38.) 

Nana  Farnavls  made  great  attempts  to  induce  the  Eng- 
lish to  join  them,  but  in  vain.  While  the  treaty  of  Salbai 
had  bound  the  English  and  Mahrattas  not  to  assist  each 
other's  enemies,  the  English  were  not  prepared  to  assist  in 
an  offensive  war  against  Tippu,  to  whom  they  were  bound 
by  the  unfortunate  treaty  of  Mangalore.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
in  fact,  announced  it  as  the  English  rule,  to  engage  in  none 
but  defensive  wars  ! 

Nothing  remarkable  was  effected  during  the  war,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which,  Badami,  Kittur,  and  Nargund  were 
ceded  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  Tippu  engaged  to  pay  forty- 
five  lakhs  of  rupees  as  tribute.  The  Tumbhadra  river  was 
then  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  Mysorean's  dominions. 
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The  Mahrattas  and  Lord  Cornwallis. 


§  107.  From  1785  to  1789  the  chief  interest  connected 
with  Mahratta  history  is  centred  in  Mahadaji  Sindia,  who 
was  vigorously  prosecuting  his  schemes  in  Hindustan. 
He  was  engaged  in  severe  struggles  (nominally  on  behalf 
of  the  emperor)  with  Pratab  Sing,  the  Raja  of  Jeypur,  as 
well  as  with  the  Raja  of  Jodhpur,  and  many  of  the  lesser 
Muhammedan  Jaghirdars,  from  whom  he  tried  to  extort 
tribute.  During  these  conflicts,  he  met  with  several  great 
reverses.  A  part  of  his  troops  were  under  the  command 
of  a  Frenchman,  General  De  Boigne. 

Gholam  Kadir,  son  of  the  Rohilla  chieftain  Zabita 
Khan,  now  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  was  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  Sindia.  This  infamous  person,  in  the  course  of 
the  struggle,  occupied  Delhi,  and  was  guilty  of  unparalleled 
atrocities  there.  The  wretched  emperor  was  deprived  of 
his  eyes,  and  every  member  of  his  family  exposed  to  deadly 
insult.     (Ch.  iii.  §  23.) 

Sindia  soon  recovered  Delhi,  and  reinstated  the  fallen 
monarch.  Gholam  Kadir  was  taken  and  put  to  a  horrible 
death.  Bidar  Bakht,  whom  he  had  made  emperor,  was 
also  slain.     (Ch.  iii.  §  24.) 

Sindia  was  now  fully  bent  on  making  himself  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign.  The  Governor-General,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, felt  so  jealous  of  his  intrigues,  that  he  sent  a  minister 
to  reside  at  the  court  of  the  Peishwa,  as  a  check  upon 
Sindia. 

§  108.  Tippu  did  not  long  keep  peace  with  the  Mah- 
rattas,  and  in  the  end  of  1789  made  his  attack  on  the 
Travancore  lines  (ch.  xii.  §  40),  which  led  to  a  declaration 
of  war  against  him  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  to  a  treaty 
between  Nizam  Ali,  Nana  Farnavis,  and  the  English,  to 
humble  the  Mysore  state  (1790). 

The  Mahratta  contingent  was  commanded  by  Par6shram 
Bhao.  They  were  dilatory  in  their  movements.  Another 
army  under  Hari  Pant  Phakre  was  also  sent.     They  did 
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little  else  than  plunder  and  attend  to  their  own  interests ; 
yet  Lord  Cornwallis,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
made  over  to  them  (in  February  1792)  a  share  of  TippiVs 
dominions,  lying  between  the  S.  Warda  and  Kishtna. 

§  109.  Mahadaji  Sindia  continued  supreme  at  the  Mogul 
Court:  the  mayorA  of  the  palace.  In  1790  he  had  pro- 
cured from  Shah  Alam  II.,  for  the  third  time,  the  title  of 
Vakil-i-Mutlaq,  or  chief  minister  for  the  Peishwa.  Sindia 
and  his  heirs  were  to  be  perpetual  deputies  of  the  Peishwa 
in  this  office,  which  was  now  made  hereditary. 

To  convey  the  patents  and  insignia  of  this  office  to  the 
Peishwa,  Sindia  now  marched  to  Puna.  His  arrival  filled 
Nana  Farnavis  with  apprehension.  The  ceremony  of  in- 
vesting the  Peishwa,  now  in  his  sixth  year,  with  the 
insignia  of  office,  was  most  splendid.  Much  was  made 
too  of  an  order  issued  by  the  emperor,  in  deference  to  the 
Mahrattas,  forbidding  the  slaughter  of  cows  in  Hindustan. 
Sindia's  one  object  was  to  make  himself  supreme  at 
Puna;  but  he  affected  extreme  humility;  carried  a  pair 
of  slippers  as  a  memento  of  his  hereditary  office  (§  45) ; 
and  would  receive  no  title  but  that  of  Patel,  or  village 
headman. 

It  was  now  a  game  of  skill  between  the  Nana  and 
Sindia. 

§  110.  Meanwhile  in  Hindustan  the  jealousy  between 
Holkar  and  Sindia  led  to  a  battle  between  the  former 
and  Sindia's  generals,  De  Boigne,  Perron,  Gopal  Rao,  and 
Lackwa  Dada.  This  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Lakairi, 
near  Ajmir.  Holkar's  army  was  utterly  routed,  and  re- 
treated to  Malwa.     Sindia  took  and  burnt  Ujein. 

Sindia,  thus  powerful  everywhere,  would  probably  have 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  Brahman  influence  alto- 
gether, had  he  not  died  suddenly  at  Wanaoli,  near  Puna, 
12th  February  1794. 
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His  career  was  most  eventful.  The  chief  Mahratta 
leader  for  thirty-three  years  (comp.  §  77),  he  mediated 
between  the  Peishwa  and  the  English,  and  at  the  same 
time  ruled  the  puppet  emperor  with  a  rod  of  iron.  His 
objects  were  three : — (1.)  to  aggrandise  his  own  family,  and 
found  for  it  a  really  independent  sovereignty ;  (2.)  to  over- 
throw Brahman  ascendancy  in  Puna;  (3.)  and  to  maintain 
unity  among  the  Mahratta  princes,  so  as  to  make  Hindu 
influence  supreme  in  India. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  grand-nephew  Doulat  Rao 
Sindia  (Table,  §  45),  then  in  his  fifteenth  year  (§  161). 
He  was  not  really  a  Mahratta  in  feeling ;  but  always  re- 
garded himself  as  the  principal  sovereign  of  India. 

§  111.  In  Berar,  Mudaji,  the  regent,  died  in  1788,  and  Raghuji  Bhonsle  now 
assumed  the  dominion  (§  86).  His  title  was  Sena  Saheb  Subah,  or  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Mahratta  Empire  (§  150). 

§  112.  In  Ahmedabad  or  Bar&da,  Fatih  Gaekwar  died  in  1789.  His  brother, 
Manaji  Rao,  became  regent  for  Syaji ;  but  dying  in  1793,  Govind  Rao  at  last  was 
acknowledged  by  all  parties  as  regent  (§  122). 

§  113.  On  the  coast,  piracy,  though  checked  by  the 
expedition  of  1756,  still  continued.  The  Peishwa's  fleets 
at  Bassein  and  Vijiadrug,  occasionally  annoyed  English 
vessels.  At  Kolaba,  Manaji  Angria  also  committed  occa- 
sional depredations. 

In  Jinjira,  the  Sidis,  though  often  attacked,  retained 
their  ground,  and  retained  their  little  dominion,  when  the 
power  of  the  Peishwa  had  ceased  to  exist. 

There  were  nests  of  pirates  at  Malwan  and  Sawant-Wadi  ; 
and  piracy  on  the  western  coast  was  not  finally  put  down 
till  1818  (§  145). 

§  114.  NanEi  Farnavis  was  now  the  only  Mahratta 
statesman.  The  Mahratta  confederacy  still  maintained 
the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  Peishwa ;  but  the  people 
were  losing  their  adventurous  spirit,  and  each  chieftain 
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was  gradually  becoming  independent  of  any  central 
authority. 

The  disputes  between  Nizam  Ali  and  the  Nana,  regard- 
ing arrears  of  tribute,  grew  more  and  more  complicated. 
Sir  John  Shore  (timidly  refusing  to  perform  the  duties  to 
which  the  English  were  pledged  by  the  treaty  of  1790), 
would  not  interfere.  (Ch.  x.  §  30.)  The  Nizam  was  left 
to  his  fate.     War  was  begun  in  December  1794. 

Under  the  Peishwa's  banner,  for  the  last  time,  came  all 
the  great  Mahratta  chiefs.  Doulat  Rao  Sindia,  Tukaji 
Holkar,  Raghuji  BhonslS  from  Nagpur  ;  and  Govind  Rao 
from  Baroda,  and  all  the  lesser  chieftains  were  there. 

At  Kurdla  (March  1795),  a  victory  was  obtained  by  the 
Mahrattas,  more  the  result  of  a  panic  among  the  Moguls 
than  of  Mahratta  bravery.  But  Nizam  Ali  was  obliged  to 
treat.  An  obnoxious  minister,  Mashir-ul-mulk,  who  had 
resisted  the  Mahratta  claims,  was  surrendered.  Raymond, 
a  Frenchman,  was  in  command  of  the  Hyderabad  troops ; 
while  Perron  was  with  Sindia's  contingent.  When  the 
Hyderabad  minister  was  surrendered,  the  young  Peishwa 
was  seen  to  look  sad ;  being  asked  the  cause  by  the 
Nana,  he  replied,  "  I  grieve  to  see  such  a  degeneracy  as 
there  must  be,  on  both  sides,  when  the  Moguls  can  so  dis- 
gracefully submit,  and  our  troops  can  vaunt  so  much  of  a 
victory  obtained  without  an  effort."  The  sad,  moralising 
young  Peishwa  was  just  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Large  territorial  concessions  were  then  made,  including 
Dowlatabad. 

§  115.  The  Nana  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  power 
and  influence ;  but  he  lost  his  popularity  by  his  treatment 
of  Ragoba's  sons,  whom  he  imprisoned  in  Sewneri.  Baji 
Rao  was  the  eldest,  and  was  most  accomplished,  winning 
in  his  manners,  and  a  general  favourite. 

The  Nana  forcibly  prevented  all  intercourse  between  the 
young  Peishwa  and  his  cousin ;  and  this  so  irritated  the 
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young  prince,  that  he  threw  himself  from  a  terrace  of  his 
palace,  and  died  in  two  days. 

Baji  Rao  II.  (see  Table)  succeeded  him.  But  the  Nana 
proposed  that  the  late  Peishwa's  widow  should  adopt  a  son, 
who  should  be  placed  on  the  Musnud. 

After  endless  intrigues,  Doulat  Rao  Sindia  and  the  Nana 
united  in  the  elevation  of  Baji  Rao,  and  in  December 
1796  he  was  placed  on  the  Musnud,  with  Farnavis  once 
more  prime  minister.  The  Nana  no  doubt  aimed  at  set- 
ting aside  the  Peishwa,  as  the  Peishwas  had  superseded 
the  Rajas.  He  made  himself  hereditary  Diwdn.  But  he 
had  no  son  to  take  his  place. 

§  116.  BajI  Rao  JL,  though  of  most  prepossessing 
manners  and  appearance,  was  a  worthless  man,  fitted  to 
bring  to  ruin,  as  he  did,  the  state  which  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  receive  him  for  its  ruler.  He  was  the  counterpart 
of  Belial  in  Milton. 

His  first  endeavour  was  to  rid  himself  of  Doulat  Rao 
Sindia,  and  of  the  Nana. 

The  former  was  continually  in  Puna,  where  he  over- 
ruled the  young  Peishwa,  who  determined  to  send  him 
back  to  Hindustan.  But  first  the  ruin  of  the  Nana  must 
be  effected.  It  was  determined,  with  the  aid  of  Sindia, 
to  seize  him.  Puna  for  a  day  and  a  night  was  a  scene  of 
bloodshed  and  confusion.  The  Nana  was  sent  a  prisoner 
to  Ahmednagar.  Shirzi  Rao  Ghdlge,  father-in-law  of 
Sindia,  was  made  minister,  and  was  allowed  to  plunder, 
torture,  and  kill  the  inhabitants  of  Puna  at  his  pleasure. 
He  was  an  execrable  monster.  The  Peishwa  was  also 
assisted  by  his  adopted  brother,  Amrit  Rao. 

Most  disgraceful  scenes  were  enacted  in  Pijina.  Sindia 
now  wished  to  return  to  Hindustan ;  but  could  not  find 
funds  to  pay  his  troops,  and  several  battles,  resulting  from 
domestic  quarrels,  took  place.  The  Nana  was  liberated, 
and  at  the  earnest  request  of  Baji  Rao,  who  even  paid 
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him  a  midnight  visit  in  disguise,  threw  himself  before  the 
old  minister,  and  swore  that  he  had  never  consented  to  his 
seizure.     The  Nana  again  became  minister. 

§  117.  Lord  Mornington  (Marquis  of  Wellesley)  was 
now  Governor-General.  Nizam  Ali  concluded  a  treaty, 
by  which  he  dismissed  his  French  soldiers ;  received  six 
British  battalions;  and,  in  fact,  came  under  the  famous 
subsidiary  system.     (Ch.  x.  §  16.) 

Now  came  the  war  of  the  English  with  Tippu.  The 
Peishwa,  who  had  promised  to  help  against  Tippu,  was 
secretly  laying  his  plans  to  aid  him,  when  the  sudden  in- 
telligence arrived  of  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  and  the 
death  of  the  Tiger  of  Mysore.     (Ch.  xii.  §  54.) 

Britain  had  no  rival  now  in  India,  except  the  Mahrattas. 
That  struggle  must  come  ! 

§  118.  Tukaji  Holkar  died  in  1795.  He  left  four  sons. 
The  eldest  was  imbecile.  The  second  was  Mulhar  Rao, 
who  was  killed  this  year  in  a  fray  at  Puna,  and  the  third, 
who  was  illegitimate,  was  called  Jeswant  Rao.  He 
eventually  succeeded  to  the  government.  Meanwhile  he 
became  a  great  freebooter,  and  a  formidable  rival  to 
Sindia.  Bhils,  Pendaris,  Mahrattas,  and  Afgans  now 
flocked  to  Indor,  like  ill-omened  birds  of  prey.  He  had 
soon  an  army  of  70,000  men. 

§•  119.  The  century  closed  with  universal  confusion  in 
Mahratta  affairs.  Civil  war,  in  which  the  Raja  at  Satara, 
the  Kolhapur  chief,  Sindia,  and  the  Peishwa's  own  officers 
were  engaged,  raged  throughout  the  whole  country. 

The  death  of  Nana.  Farnavis,  which  happened  in  March 
1800,  sealed  the  ruin  of  the  Peishwa's  Government. 
"With  him,"  said  the  resident,  Colonel  Palmer,  "has 
departed  all  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  Mahratta 
Government." 
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He  was  an  astute  statesman,  personally  timid ;  on  the 
whole,  a  patriot.  He  firmly  opposed  the  introduction  of 
the  subsidiary  system  into  Puna  ;  respected  and  admired 
the  English,  but  politically  regarded  them  ever  with  fear 
and  aversion. 

§  120.  At  this  time  a  fugitive  from  Seringapatam,  called 
Dundia  Wag,  entered  the  service  of  the  Kolhapur  Raja ; 
but  afterwards  left  him,  and,  collecting  troops,  proceeded 
to  plunder  the  Carnatic.  Major-Gen eral  the  Honourable 
Arthur  Wellesley  attacked,  pursued,  and  finally  destroyed 
the  freebooter  and  his  troops. 

§  121.  In  the  end  of  1800,  Sindia  returned  to  Malwa, 
where  several  bloody  battles  were  fought  between  him  and 
Jeswant  Rao  Holkar. 

At  this  time  the  Peishwa  cruelly  put  to  death  Wittaji 
Holkar,  who  had  been  long  a  prisoner  in  Puna.     (Table.) 

The  infamous  Ghatge  joined  his  father-in-law  Sindia's 
army,  and  under  his  command  the  troops  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  Holkar ;  and  the  result  was  the  pillage 
of  Indor,  in  revenge  for  that  of  Ujein.     (§  110.) 

Ahalya  Bai's  sacred  city  was  laid  waste. 

Jeswant  Rao  was  now  nearly  ruined.  Sindia's  and  the 
Peishwft's  troops  gained  several  great  advantages  over  him  ; 
but  he,  by  a  skilful  march,  arrived  unexpectedly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Puna,  and  there  gained  a  decisive  victory, 
October  25,  1801. 

This  battle  had  the  most  momentous  results.  The 
Peishwa  fled  to  Singhur,  and  immediately  offered  to 
Colonel  Barry  Close,  the  British  resident,  an  engagement 
to  subsidise  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  to  pay  twenty- 
five  lakhs  of  rupees  annually  for  their  support.  He 
eventually  passed  over  to  Bassein  and  put  himself  under 
British  protection.  The  entanglement  of  affairs  was  very 
strange. 
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The  Treaty  of  Bassein,  1802. 


The  real  Raja  of  the  Mahrattas  was  in  Satara,  a  mere 
puppet.  (Table,  §  27.)  His  chief  minister  and  real 
sovereign,  Baji  Rao  II.,  the  seventh  Peishwa,  was  driven 
from  his  capital  by  his  feudatory,  Holkar,  with  whom 
Sindia  was  at  war.  The  British  have  to  mediate.  The 
Mahratta  confederation  is  at  an  end.  This  is  122 
years  after  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  great  Sivaji. 

§  122.  Meanwhile  at  Baroda  (which  had  now  become 
the  capital  of  the  Gaekwar's  dominions,  instead  of  Ahmed- 
&bad), on  the  death  of  Govind  R&o  (§  112),  the  disputes 
about  the  succession  compelled  the  English  to  interfere. 
They  took  the  part  of  Raoji  Appaji  as  minister  of  the  heir, 
Anand  R&o  (Table,  §  89),  who  was  of  weak  intellect. 

Baroda  was  taken,  a  subsidiary  force  received,  and  the 
state  came  under  the  subsidiary  system,  January  1803. 
(Comp.  §  138.)  This  was  ratified  by  the  Peishwa  in  the 
treaty  of  Bassein. 

Major  Walker,  a  distinguished  administrator,  became 
the  first  resident.  Infanticide  was  abolished,  and  good 
order  introduced  through  his  wisdom,  energy,  and  bene- 
volence. 

Stirat  was  finally  taken  possession  of  by  Governor  Duncan  in 
1799. 

§  123.  To  return  :  Holkar  soon  began  to  plunder  Puna, 
and  set  up  a  new  Peishwii,  a  son  of  Amrit  Rao.  This 
hastened  the  signing  of  The  Treaty  of  Bassein,  31st 
December  1802.  This  celebrated  treaty  disunited  for 
ever  the  Mahrattas,  and  gave  the  English  complete  autho- 
rity over  them.  By  it  the  Peishwa  engaged  (1.)  to  receive 
a  subsidiary  force,  and  to  pay  twenty-six  lakhs  for  its 
maintenance  annually;  (2.)  to  receive  no  European  of  any 
hostile  nation  into  his  dominions  ;  (3.)  to  give  up  all  claims 
to  Surat,  and  to  leave  his  disputes  with  the  Nizam  and  the 
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Preparation  for  the  Second  Mahratta  War. 


Gaekwar  to  British  mediation ;  (4)  to  remain  the  faithful 
ally  of  England. 

Full  protection  to  him  and  to  his  territories  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  British  ;  and  this,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  a 
small  matter,  nor  one  easy  of  accomplishment. 

Thus  did  Baji  Rao  II.  sacrifice  his  independence,  and 
that  of  the  race  and  people ;  but  the  blame  must  rest  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  ambitious  chieftains,  whose  dissensions 
for  ever  ruined  the  Mahratta  interest. 

§  124.  We  are  now  approaching  the  history  of  the  second 
war  of  the  Mahrattas  with  the  English,  (a.d.  1803-1804.) 
Doulat  Rao  Sindia  and  Raghuji  Bhonsle  were  both  opposed 
to  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  prepared  for  war.  Sooner  or 
later  war  with  these  chieftains  was  inevitable. 

General  Wellesley  had  to  reinstate  the  Peishwa  in  Puna. 
Jeswant  Rao  Holkar  was  in  possession  of  Puna,  Sindia  at 
Burhanpur  with  an  army.  Raghuji  was  preparing  for 
war. 

Two  armies  were  now  marched,  by  the  command  of  the 
Governor-General.  One  under  Major-General  Arthur 
Wellesley,  assembled  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Mysore ; 
and  the  other,  under  General  Stevenson,  consisting  of  the 
Hyderabad  subsidiary  force,  was  encamped  at  Purinda,  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Peishwa's  territory. 

General  Wellesley  reached  Puna  by  forced  marches  on 
20th  April.  He  had  always  maintained  that  India  would 
never  know  peace  till  the  English  were  supreme  in  Puna. 

The  Peishwa  was  reinstated  in  May.  Holkar  retreated 
to  Malwa,  and  Stevenson  advanced  to  the  Godavari  to 
protect  the  country. 

The  two  chieftains,  Doulat  Rao  Sindia  and  Raghuji 
Bhonsle",  still  pretended  to  be  well  inclined  to  the  British  ; 
but  demurred  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  General  Wellesley, 
to  whom  the  whole  authority,  political  as  well  as  military, 
had  been  entrusted,  required  that  Sindia  should  withdraw 
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Wellesley,  Lake,  and  their  Companions. 


to  Malwa,  and  Raghuji  Bhonsle*  to  Berar,  when  he  would 
remove  the  British  troops. 

This  they  refused  to  do,  and  the  Second  Mahratta 
War  began. 

§  125.  The  Marquis  Wellesley  at  once  determined  to 
attack  the  confederates  at  every  point.  He  acted  as  his 
own  minister  of  war.  The  British  troops  were  stationed 
in  the  following  places  : — 

(1.)  General  Wellesley  had  8930  men,  and  was 
encamped  near  Ahmednagar. 

(2.)  General  Stevenson  had  7920  men,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Godavari. 

(3.)  General  Stewart,  with  a  covering  army,  was  sta- 
tioned between  the  Kishtna  and  Tungabadra. 

(4.)  In  Gujarat  there  were  7352  men,  under  General 
Murray,  holding  the  various  forts  ;  of  whom  5000  were 
ready  for  field  service. 

(5.)  In  Hindustan  General  Lake  had  10,500  men. 

(6.)  At  Allahabad  3500  men  were  ready  to  act  on 
Band  elkh  and. 

(7.)  5216  men  were  prepared  to  march  on  Kuttack,  the 
extreme  eastern  point  of  Raghuji  Bhonsle's  dominions. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  completely  the 
Mahratta  powers  were  thus  within  the  meshes  of  a  mighty 
net. 

To  oppose  these  were  Doulat  Rao  Sindia's  troops  and 
those  of  Raghuji  Bhonsle,  consisting  of  50,000  horse, 
30,000  infantry,  commanded  by  Europeans,  numerous 
and  well-served  artillery,  and  a  great  multitude  of  ir- 
regular troops  ;  but  the  leaders  possessed  neither  courage 
nor  military  skill. 

Sindia's  troops,  and,  in  fact,  all  his  dominions  in  Hindu- 
stan, were  under  M.  Perron,  who  had  succeeded  the  veteran 
De  Boigne.  Sindia  himself  had  remained  near  Puna  from 
the  date  of  his  accession. 
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The  Battle  of  Assai. 


Jeswant  Rao  Holkar  remained  in  Malwa,  plundering, 
and  striving  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  neutrality. 

The  Mahratta  dominion  now  extended  from  Delhi  to 
the  Cavert,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mahanadi  to  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  over  a  population  of  40,000,000. 

Their  whole  armies  numbered  210,000  infantry  and 
100,000  cavalry. 

§  126.  The  first  great  blow,  promptly  delivered,  was 
the  capture  of  Ahmednagar,  Sindia's  great  arsenal,  August 
12,  1803. 

Stevenson  took  Jalna,  September  91, 

§  127.  The  second  great  blow  was  the  victory  of 
AssAf.  The  whole  Mahratta  army  was  now  strongly  en- 
camped near  the  village  of  Bokerdun  and  Jaffirabad. 

On  23d  September,  Wellesley  learned  that  the  con- 
federates were  encamped  on  the  Kailna,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Juah  ;  both  being  tributaries  of  the  Purna, 
which  is  a  main  affluent  of  the  Godavari.  In  the  fork  of 
the  two  first  rivers  is  the  fortified  village  of  Assai.  He 
resolved  to  attack  them  at  once. 

On  the  advance  of  the  British  troops,  the  Mahrattas 
began  a  terrible  cannonade.  The  74th  Regiment,  the  19th 
Light  Dragoons,  and  the  4th  Native  Infantry,  nobly  con- 
tested the  field.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  men  formed 
the  whole  1 9th  ;  but  with  a  long  huzza,  they  charged  the 
whole  Mahratta  force,  among  whom  were  eight  of  De 
Boigne's  trained  battalions. 

The  enemy's  line  gave  way,  were  forced  into  the  Juah 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  the  advancing  line  of 
British  infantry,  and  the  battle  was  won  :"  but  one  third  of 
the  British  troops  lay  dead  upon  the  field. 

Doulat  Rao  Sindia  and  Raghuji  Bhonsle*  fled  from  the 
field  early  in  the  day,  almost  at  the  first  shot. 

Stevenson  joined  Wellesley  on  the  evening  of  the  24th. 
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Lake's  Campaign  In  Hindustan,  1803. 


§  128.  The  next  undertakings  were  the  reduction  of  the 
city  of  Burhanpur,  and  of  the  fort  of  Asirghar.  These 
were  accomplished  (October  21),  by  Colonel  Stevenson. 

Sindia  had  now  nothing  left  in  the  Dakhan. 

§  129.  In  Gujarat,  the  city  of  Broach,  Sindia's  only 
seaport  (§  102),  the  fort  of  Pawangarh  and  the  town  of 
Champnir  (ch.  iii.  §  4)  were  taken  (September  17). 

§  130.  In  Hindustan,  General  Lake  (Biog.  Index), 
with  the  same  powers  that  Wellesley  possessed  in  the 
Dakhan,  marched  from  Khanpfir  against  Sindia's  army 
under  Perron. 

(1.)  He  first  took  Coel  and  the  adjacent  fort  of  Alighar 
August  29.  Alighar  was  always  regarded  as  impregnable. 
The  78th  Highlanders  took  it,  with  wonderful  gallantry, 
by  storm.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-one  guns  were  cap- 
tured in  it. 

(2.)  At  this  time  Perron  and  his  staff,  who  had  long 
been  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  Mahratta  officers,  retired 
from  Sindia's  service.  M.  Louis  Bourquin  succeeded 
Perron. 

(3.)  He  met  the  English  under  the  walls  of  Delhi,  and 
was  defeated  in  a  battle  skilfully  fought  by  Lake,  Sep- 
tember 11. 

(4.)ADelhi  surrendered.  The  person  and  family  of 
Shah  Alam  II.  came  into  Lord  Lake's  power.  (Ch.  iii. 
§  24.)  So  did  Britain's  power  extend  in  less  than  fifty 
years  after  the  battle  of  Plassey. 

(5.)  Bourquin  and  the  other  French  officers  surrendered. 

(6.)  Agra  was  besieged  and  taken,  October  18.  Im- 
mense treasure  was  found  there,  and  promptly  distributed 
among  the  army. 

(7.)  Lake  now  set  out  in  pursuit  of  another  wing  of 
Sindia's  army,  the  "Dakhan  Invincibles"  which  retired 
before  him  to  the  hills  of  Mewat.     He  overtook  it  (Nov- 
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ember  1),  near  Laswari,  and  a  most  severely  contested 
battle  was  fought.  The  veterans  trained  by  De  Boigne 
died  heroically  in  the  field.  The  victory  was,  however, 
complete,  and  it  laid  all  Sindia's  dominions  in  Hindustan, 
from  Delhi  and  Agra  to  the  Chambal,  at  Lake's  feet. 

Thus  was  this  formidable  French-Mahratta  power  for 
ever  broken. 

§  131.  Colonel  Harcourt  was  sent  against  Kuttack, 
which  he  took  (October  10).  By  the  14th  of  October,  the 
whole  district  of  Kuttack  was  conquered. 


Bandelkhand.      (From 


§  132.  Colonel  Powell   cleared 
September  16  to  October  13.) 

Sham  Shir  Bahadar,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  country, 
was  driven  out.  He  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  Peishwa,  Baji 
Eao.  His  son,  AH  Bahadar,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Nuwabs 
ofBanda.     (Table,  §  158.) 

§  133.  In  the  Dakhan,  negotiations  for  peace  were  entered 
into  by  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  but  in  a  vacillating  and  de- 
ceitful manner. 

Wellesley,  following  up  the  Nagpur  army,  now  attacked 
the  confederates  at  Argaom,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory. 

Gawilgarh,  a  celebrated  stronghold  of  the  Raja  of  Berar, 
was  taken  December  15,  by  Colonel  Stevenson.  This 
strong  fortress  is  on  a  high  hill  between  the  sources  of  the 
Tapti  and  the  Purna  rivers. 

§  134.  On   17th   December,    Raghuji   Bhonsle,  utterly 

discomfited,  signed  a  treaty,  by  which — 

(1.)  He  ceded  Kuttack  and  Balasore.    (Comp.  §  62.) 
(2.)  He  gave  up  all  his  territory  west  of  the  N.  Warda 

(the  great  cotton  fields),  and  south  of  the  range  of  hills 

on  which  Gawilgarh  stands. 
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(3.)  He  agreed  to  submit  to  British  arbitration  all 
disputes  between  himself,  the  Nizam,  and  the  Peishwa ; 
and 

(4.)  He  engaged  to  admit  no  foreigners  hostile  to  Great 
Britain  into  his  service. 

This  is  called  the  Treaty  of  Deogaom.  The  Honour- 
able Mountstuart  Elphinstone  (one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  British-Indian  statesmen,  who  twice  refused  to  fill  the 
office  of  Governor-General),  was  the  first  resident  at  the 
Nagpur  court. 


§  135.  Very  reluctantly,  on  the  30th  December  1803, 
did  Doulat  Rao  Sindia  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  he  ceded  to 
the  English  all  his  territory  between  the  Jamna  and  the 
Ganges ;  all  north  of  Jeypur,  Jodhpur,  and  Gohud ;  the 
forts  of  Ahmednagar  and  Broach  and  their  districts ;  all 
between  the  Adjunta  Ghats  and  the  Godavari. 

Major  (Sir)  John  Malcolm  was  the  first  resident  at 
Sindia's  court.  This  is  called  the  Treaty  op  SiRJt 
Anjengaom. 

Sindia,  in  February  1804,  agreed  to  come  completely  under 
Lord  Wellesley's  subsidiary  system.  The  treaty  was  signed  at 
Burhanpdr. 


§  136.  Treaties  were  also  made  with  the  Rajput  chiefs 
of  Jeypur,  Jodhpur,  Bundi,  and  Macheri ;  the  Jat  Raja  of 
Bhartpur,  the  Rana  of  Gohud,  and  Ambaji  Inglia,  who 
had  obtained  a  portion  of  the  Gohud  territory. 

Most  of  the  Rajput  chiefs  had  been  subdued  by  Holkar 
and  Sindia,  and  had  suffered  greatly. 

Thus  ended  the  Second  Mahratta  War. 

It  really  lasted  about  four  months.  Skilful  combina- 
tion, vigour,  and  bravery  mark  every  operation.  (Comp. 
Chronological  Index,  1803.) 
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§  137.  The  British  had  now  (1804)  three  armies  in  the 
field — one  at  Jaffirabad ;  one  at  Puna ;  and  one,  under  Lord 
Lake,  in  Hindustan. 

The  two  former  were  preserving  peace  in  the  newly 
assigned  districts,  and  the  last  was  watching  Jeswant  Rao 
Holkar,  who  was  ravaging  Hindustan,  and  had  taken  into 
his  pay  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  Sindia  and  the  Raja  of 
Berar. 

This  chieftain,  after  many  negotiations,  proceeded  to 
plunder  Ajmir,  and  to  threaten  the  Rajputs  under  British 
protection.  He  demanded  also  cessions  of  territory,  and 
it  became  evident  that  war  with  him  was  inevitable.  An 
army  of  80,000  men  attended  him  in  his  forays.  It  was 
necessary  that  this  predatory  horde  should  be  scattered. 

This  war  began  in  April  1804,  and  lasted  till  December 
1 805.  Holkar  kwas  our  antagonist,  but  Sindia  also  was 
involved  in  it.  It  was  ended  by  an  unsatisfactory  and 
hollow  peace. 

It  may  be  called  the  Third  Mahratta  War.  We  shall 
give  a  summary  only  of  the  events  connected  with  it. 

(1.)  The  fort  of  Tonk  Rampura  was  stormed,  May  16. 
Indor  was  taken  by  Colonel  Murray,  August  24. 

(2.)  Colonel  Monson  was  driven  from  the  Mokhundra 
Pass  to  Delhi,  losing  his  guns  and  baggage,  and  many  of 
his  troops,  July  8-August  31.  This  almost  rivals  the 
Convention  of  Wargaom  (§  97),  or  the  defeat  of  Baillie. 
(Ch.  xii.  §  27.)     The  disgrace  was  soon  wiped  off. 

(3.)  This  emboldened  Holkar  to  attack  Delhi,  but  he 
was  nobly  repulsed  by  Colonel  Ochterlony,  the  resident, 
October  8-14. 

(4.)  General  Frazer  and  Colonel  Monson  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  at  Dig.  General  Frazer  fell,  November  13. 
Colonel  Monson  took  87  guns,  among  which  were  fourteen 
that  he  had  lost. 

(5.)  General  Lake  fell  upon  Holkar's  troops  at  Futihghur 
and  cut  them  up,  November  17. 
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chap.  v.  §  137 
A.D.  1804. 


War  with 
Jeswant  Rao 
Holkar. 


Holkar's  Lawless 
Proceedings. 


The  Third  Mah- 
ratta War,  1804, 
1805. 

1804. 


Monson's  Defeat. 
(Intro.,  §  36.) 


Battle  of  Dig, 

1804. 

(57  miles  N.W. 

from  Agra.) 

Futihghur. 

(On  the  W.  bank 

of  the  Ganges, 

90  miles  N  W. 

lrom  Lucknow.) 
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Siege  of  Dig. 


Holkftr's  Utter 
Humiliation. 
(Galna,  a  strong 
hill-fort,  87  miles 
N.W.  from 
Aurungubud.) 

First  Siege  of 
Bhartpur,  1805. 
(31  miles.W.  by 
N.  from  Agra.) 


Lake  utterly 
unprepared  for 
such  a  Siege. 


The  Jat  Raja 
comes  to  Terms. 


Bad  Effect  of 
this  Failure. 


Unfaithfulness 
of  Doulat  Rao 
Sindia. 


Lord  Cornwallis. 

Peace  at  any 
Price  I 


Treaty  with 
Sindia. 
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The  Third  Mahratta  War,  1805. 


(6.)  Lake  besieged  Dig,  which  was  stormed,  December 
23.  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  then  a  young  civilian,  was  present 
as  a  volunteer  at  this  siege. 

(7.)  Thus  all  Holkar's  forts,  Chanda,  Galna,  and  his 
capital,  Indor,  had  been  captured.  He  had  lost  all  he 
possessed  in  Malwa,  as  well  as  in  the  Dakhan. 

(8.)  Dig  and  Bhartpur  belonged  to  the  Jat  Raja,  who 
had  behaved  treacherously  to  his  allies  the  British. 

(9.)  Bhartpur  was  now  rashly  and  inconsiderately 
besieged.  (January  2,  1805.)  It  is  a  fortified  town,  six 
or  eight  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  very  lofty 
mud  wall,  and  was  regarded  as  impregnable  by  the 
Hindus.  The  Raja  was  resolute  in  his  defence,  and  Lord 
Lake  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  siege.  Four  assaults 
failed. 

Meanwhile  Holkar  and  his  friends  were  surprised  and 
cut  up  on  every  side,  by  General  Lake  and  his  active 
officers. 

On  the  16th  April,  the  Raja  came  to  terms,  and  though 
the  city  had  not  been  taken,  paid  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees, 
and  renounced  Holkar's  alliance. 

This  was  certainly  a  gain ;  but  the  ill  success  of  the 
siege  left  a  bad  impression,  which  was  not  removed  till 
Lord  Combermere  took  the  city  in  1825.     (Ch.  x.  §  81.) 

(10.)  Doulat  Rao  Sindia  now  broke  faith,  after  the 
death  of  his  great  minister,  Wittal  Pant;  seized  Mr 
Jenkins,  the  assistant  resident ;  with  his  father-in-law,  the 
infamous  Ghatge,  and  Ambaji  Inglia  espoused,  though 
not  quite  openly,  Holkar's  cause.  He  was  annoyed,  and 
justly  so,  at  the  denial  to  him  of  Gwalior  and  Gohud. 

(11.)  Now  came  the  second  appointment  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, July  30,  1805.  His  mission  was  to  restore  peace 
at  any  sacrifice !  Lord  Lake  conducted  the  negotia- 
tions. 

(12.)  A  new  treaty  was  made  with  Sindia,  on  the  basis 
of  that  of  Sirji  Anjengaom.    Gohud  and  Gwalior  were  taken 
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The  Peace  of  1805.     Sir  G.  Barlow. 


from  the  Rana  of  Gohud,  who  was  unfit  for  government 
(§135). 

Thus  Sindia  was  conciliated. 

The  Gohud  Rana  was  to  be  supported  by  revenues  as- 
signed by  Sindia.  The  pergunnahs  of  Dholapur,  Bari,  and 
Rajakera,  were  given  to  Rana  Kirut  Singh,  and  have 
since  formed  the  Jdt  Chief  ship  of  Dholapfir.  (Intro., 
§  36.) 

Jeswant  Rao  Holkar  was  driven  by  Lord  Lake  into  the 
Panjab,  where  he  obtained  no  assistance  from  the  Sikhs. 
He  sued  for  peace,  and,  fortunately  for  him,  Sir  G.  Bar- 
low's (ch.  x.  §  50  53)  policy  permitted  him  to  obtain  it  on 
ludicrously  easy  terms.     (November  1805.) 

One  thing  is  to  be  especially  deplored  here.  The  Raja 
of  Bundi,  and  other  Rajput  chieftains,  who  had  been  our 
faithful  allies,  were  left  unprotected  to  the  vengeance  of 
Holkar  and  Sindia.  This  Lord  Lake  earnestly  depre- 
cated, but  in  vain.  Metcalfe,  too,  remonstrated  in  em- 
phatic language. 

Of  course,  troubles  must  again  arise  with  these  Mahratta 
chiefs.  Mehidpfir,  and  the  events  of  1818,  will  be  re- 
quired to  bring  these  affairs  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 

§  138.  The  treaty  of  Baroda,  April  1805,  finally  brought 
the  Gaekwar  under  the  subsidiary  system.  This  treaty 
was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Bassein.     (Comp.  §  122.) 


VI. 


Events  subsequent  to  1805.    The  Decadence 
op  the  Mahratta  States. 


§  139.  "We  are  now  approaching  the  last  period  of  Mah- 
ratta history. 

The  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  Mahrattas  were,  as 
we  have  seen  : — 
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CH.V.  §138, 139. 
A.D.  1805. 


The  Rana  of 
Gwaiiur. 


The  Chief  of 
Dholapur. 

Peace  with 
jTeswant  Rao 
Holkar. 


British  Desertion 
of  the  Lesser 
Chiefs. 


The  Treaty  of 
Bardda. 


(Sir  G.  Barlow, ' 
1805-1807.  Ch. 
x.  §  49.) 


The  Downfall  of 
the  Mahrattas. 
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(§  103.) 


Disunion. 
(I  B80 


Differences  of 
Caste. 


The  KoglUh  now 
Supreme  in 
Delhi. 


Death  of  Jes want 
Rao  Holkar. 

Disorders  in 
IndOr. 
(Comp.  §160.) 


Sindia  in 
GwaliOr. 


Amir  Khiln. 
(§  153.) 


Causes  of  the  Mahratta  Downfall. 


(1.)  The  excessive  aggrandisement  of  Mahadaji  Sindia,  making 
him  independent  of  the  Peishwa  ;  and,  in  fact,  a  rival  to  him.  His 
example  was  not  lost  on  the  other  Mahratta  chieftains. 

(2. )  The  dissensions  consequent  on  the  death  of  Narayana  Rao, 
the  quarrels  and  rivalries  of  Ragoba,  Nana  Farnavis,  Baji  Rao  II., 
Jeswant  Rao  Holkar,  and  Doulat  Rao  Sindia,  completely  disin- 
tegrated the  confederation. 

(3.)  The  confederation  had  within  itself  elements  of  disunion, 
and  consequent  weakness.  The  Peishwa  and  his  councillors  were 
Brahmans ;  Sindia  and  Holkar  were  Sudras ;  Raghuji  BLonsle  was 
a  Kshetriya   (§  45). 

(4.)  Shah  Alam  II.  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  British.  Under 
the  shadow  of  the  new  paramount  power,  the  corruption  aud  dis- 
order which  favoured  the  rise  of  the  Mahrattas  cannot  exist. 

§  140-  Jeswant  Rao  Holkar,  after  committing  many  atrocities 
(Table,  p.  179),  went  mad  in  1808,  aud  died  so  in  1811.  His  state 
was  now  in  a  condition  of  extreme  disorder.  It  was  administered 
by  Tulsi  Bat,  a  concubine  of  Jeswant  Rao  Holkar,  in  the  name  of 
Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  an  illegitimate  son  of  that  chief.  The  army 
had  become  totally  unmanageable. 

§  141.  In  1810,  Doulat  Rao  Sindia  made  Gwalior  bis 
headquarters.  His  father-in-law,  Ghatge-,  died  that  year, 
having  been  killed  while  resisting  an  order  for  his  arrest. 
The  influence  of  this  ruffian  on  Doulat  Rao  Sindia  was  most 
pernicious.  He  was  a  determined  enemy  of  the  British 
power. 

§  142.  The  name  of  Amir  Khdn  appears  frequently  in 
the  history  of  this  period.  He  was  an  Afgan  adventurer, 
who  aided  Jeswant  Rao  Holkar  in  his  early  struggles 
(1800),  became  his  greatest  general,  took  the  controul  of 
affairs  during  his  insanity,  and  was  bent  on  establishing 
himself  in  Rajputana  (1809).     (§  148-153.) 

A  great  contest  arose  among  the  Rajput  princes  for 
the  hand  of  Krishna  Kumdri,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  Rana  of  Oudipur.  In  the  course  of  this,  Man  Sing 
of  J6dhpur  sustained  a  terrible  defeat.  Amir  Khan 
fomented  the  quarrels.      He  even  induced  the  Rana  of 
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POna  from  1811  to  1813. 


Oudipur  to  murder  his  daughter,  on  whose  account  these 
quarrels  had  arisen.  With  her  own  hand  the  lovely 
princess  took  the  bowl  of  poison  offered  to  her  by  her 
father,  and  saying,  "  This  is  the  marriage  to  which  I  was 
foredoomed,"  drank  it  off. 

With  Amir  Khan  there  were  many  contests. 

§  143.  We  return  to  Puna.  From  1803  to  1810, 
Colonel  Sir  Barry  Close  was  Resident  there.  Baji  Rao 
was  full  of  hatred  to  the  English,  while  sensible  of  the 
strength  which  their  troops  gave  him.  He  professed  the 
utmost  cordiality,  but  intrigued  with  Sindia  ;  and  his  great 
delight  was  to  humble  and  oppress  the  families  that  had 
been  opposed  to  his  party.  He  had  never  ceased  to  regret 
the  treaty  of  Bassein.  He  was  not  destitute  of  ability ; 
but  was  intriguing,  superstitious,  and  avaricious. 

§  144.  In  1811,  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone,  who  had  been  on  General  Wellesley's  staff  in  1803, 
and  who  had  just  returned  from  his  celebrated  mission  to 
Kabul  (ch.  x.  §  69),  was  appointed  Resident.  He  knew 
the  people  and  the  work,  and  had  much  direct  personal 
intercourse  with  the  natives. 

§  145.  In  1811,  while  various  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  settlement  of  the  southern  Mahratta  country,  the 
Raja  of  Kolhapur  ceded  the  harbour  of  Malwan  to  the 
British,  with  the  islands  of  Malwan  and  Sindidrug,  and 
engaged  to  renounce  and  discourage  piracy,  which  was 
thus  finally  put  down. 

The  Dessai  of  Sawant-Wadi  made  over  Vingorla  with 
a  similar  object  (§  113). 

§  146.  We  are  now  introduced  (1813)  to  the  man  whose 
connection  consummated  the  ruin  of  the  Mahrattas. 
Trimbuckji  Dainglia  was  a  spy,  and  had  risen,  by  every 
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Baji  Rao  II. 


His  utter  want 
of  Trustworthi- 
ness. 


Elphinstone  in 
Puna. 

(Lord  Minto, 
1807-1813.) 

His  Influence 
among  the 
Natives. 


Piracy  put  Down. 


Trimbuckji 
Daingl  a. 
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His  Infamous 
Character. 
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His  Plans. 


Disputes  between 
Baji  Rao  II.  and 
the  Gaekwar. 


(Lord  Moira, 
1814-18-3.) 


The  Assassina- 
tion of  the  Sastri. 

(On  left  bank" 
of  the  Biraa,  110 
miles  S.E.  from 
Puna.) 

History  of  Trim- 
buckji. 
His  Escape, 
September  1816. 
(1 158.  J 


Trimbuckji,  Baji  Rao  II.,  and  Mountstuart  Elpliinstone. 


infamous  compliance,  to  the  position  of  chief  favourite  of 
Baji  Rao,  who  found  in  him  a  kindred  spirit.  This  man 
hated  Europeans,  and  laboured  with  success  to  impress 
his  master  with  the  idea  that  he  could  restore  the  Mahratta 
power  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  under  the  first  great 
Peiskwas.  His  cruelty  and  violence  in  the  exercise  of  the 
office  of  prime  minister,  which  he  soon  obtained,  were  un- 
bounded. The  government  was  now  exceedingly  corrupt 
and  oppressive. 

Baji  Rao  was  induc«d  by  this  wretched  man  to  open 
communications  with  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  Raghuji 
Bhonsle,  and  his  design  was  to  restore  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy. 

§  147.  The  province  of  Gujarat  was  then  much  under 
British  influence.  The  Resident  was  Colonel  Walker,  and 
his  measures  delivered  it  from  anarchy.  (See  §  122.) 
There  were  disputes  between  Baji  Rao  and  the  Gaekwar's 
Government,  regarding  debts  due  to  the  Puna  court,  and 
Gangadhur  Sastri  was  sent  to  discuss  the  matter.  The 
Sastri,  a  Brahman,  was  assassinated  by  Trimbuckji's 
agents,  with  Baji  Rao's  concurrence,  at  the  sacred  shine 
of  Punderpur.  This  outrage  filled  every  mind  with  horror. 
Mr  Elphinstone  required  the  punishment  of  the  assassin, 
and  Trimbuckji  was  confined  in  the  fort  of  Tanna,  on  the 
island  of  Salsette.  From  thence  he  escaped,  through  the 
contrivance  of  a  Mahratta  horse-keeper,  who,  while  clean- 
ing his  master's  horse  outside  the  fort,  sang  the  whole 
plan  of  escape  to  the  prisoner  within  :  another  Blondel 
to  a  strange  Cceur-de-Leon.*    Trimbuckji  was  now  supplied 


*  Bishop  Heber,  who  saw  him  there,  says  : — "  The  groom's  singing  was  made 
up  of  verses  like  the  following  : — 

'  Behind  the  bush  the  foemen  hide, 

The  horse  beneath  the  tree  ; 
Where  shall  I  find  a  knight  will  ride 
The  jungle  paths  with  me  ? 
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secretly  with  money  by  the  Peishwa,  and  proceeded  to 
raise  troops  and  organise  an  insurrection  to  drive  the 
British  from  the  country. 

Mr  Elphinstone,  with  the  utmost  forbearance,  prudence, 
and  firmness,  tried  to  bring  Baji  Rao  to  a  better  mind, 
and  to  induce  him  to  retrace  his  steps.  It  was,  however, 
necessary,  at  last,  to  assume  a  most  decided  tone.  A  new 
treaty  was  prepared,  and  Baji  was  compelled  to  sign  it 
(1817),  circumscribing  his  power.  Ahmednagar  was 
ceded  to  the  English.  Trimbuckji  was  to  be  given  up ; 
but  he  managed  to  elude  his  pursuers. 

§  148.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  (Lord  Moira,  ch.  x. 
§  73)  had  succeeded  (October  1813),  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  Patans,  under  Amir  Khan  (§  142),  and  the 
Pindaris  must  be  put  down. 

The  Pinddrts  were  a  collection  of  the  lowest  freebooters, 
the  very  refuse  of  all  the  lawless,  predatory  hordes  that 
infested  the  Dakhan.  They  had  followed,  like  obscene 
beasts  of  prey,  the  armies  of  the  early  Mahratta  chieftains, 
by  whom  assignments  of  land  had  been  made  to  them 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda. 

Mulhar  R.  Holkar  had  given  them  a  golden  flag. 

Their  first  conspicuous  leader  was  Khartm  Khdn  (a 
Rohilla  by  birth),  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  Sindia  in 
Gwalior,  and  was  not  released  till  1810.  Another  was 
Chitu  (by  birth  a  Jat),  who  was  kept  in  confinement  by 
Amir  Khan  till  1816. 

Armed  with  Mahratta  spears,  every  fifteenth  man 
having  a  matchlock,  and  about  two-fifths  of  them  well 
armed  and  mounted,  these  dastardly  brigands  sallied  forth, 
plundering,  burning  villages,  torturing  the  people,  and 
committing  every  imaginable  excess. 
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'There  are  five-and-fifty  coursers  there, 

And  four-arid-fifty  men  ; 
When  the  fifty-fifth  shall  mount  his  steed, 

The  Dakhan  thrives  again.'  " 


MrElphinstone's 
Efforts  in  Puna. 


BSji  Rao  Coerced. 


Lord  Hastings. 
(Moira,  1814- 
1823. 


The  Pindaris. 
Their  Origin. 


Their  Leaders, 
Kliarim  Khan 
and  Chitu. 


The  Nature  and 
Method  of  their 
Expeditions. 
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Changes  in  Berar 
and  Bh&p&l. 

March  22, 1816. 


Nagpur  fully  un- 
der theSubsidiary 
System. 


Arrangements 
for  the  Pindari 
War,  October  16, 
1817. 
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When  the  Mahratta  chieftains  ceased  to  be  engaged  in 
endless  wars,  these  Pindaris  lost  their  occupation,  as  jackals 
attending  those  expeditions.  They  now  began  plundering 
on  their  own  account,  and  gradually  increased  the  field  of 
their  operations,  and  the  daring  of  their  exploits.  Their 
army  in  1812  did  not  fall  short  of  60,000  horsemen. 

§  149.  The  beginning  of  the  war  in  Nipal  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  English.  (Ch.  x.  §  74.)  This  encouraged  the 
Mahrattas  to  contemplate  the  renewal  of  their  confederacy. 
They  therefore  secretly  abetted  the  Pindaris  and  Patans 
in  their  excesses  ;  but  the  time  had  not  come  for  any  open 
hostilities. 

§  150.  In  March  1816,  Vazir  Muhammed,  Baja  of 
Bhopal,  and  Eaghuji  Bhonsle  of  Berar  died.     (See  Table.) 

Parsajt  succeeded  in  Nagpur ;  but  being  idiotic,  his 
cousin,  Appd  Saheb  became  regent. 

With  him  a  treaty  was  made,  by  which  the  Nagpur 
state  came  fully  under  the  subsidiary  system.  Yet  he  too 
was  secretly  in  the  conspiracy,  of  which  Baji  Bao  II.  was 
the  head,  against  the  English  supremacy. 

§  151.  Now  came  on  what  we  may  call  the  Fourth 
Mahratta  War.  It  really  lasted  from  October  1817,  to 
February  18,  1818  ;  though  all  the  forts  were  not  taken 
till  April  1819. 

The  chief  battles  were  : — 

A.  Kirki  (§  154),  November  5,  1817. 

B.  Nagpur  (§  159),  November  26,  1817. 
c.   Mehidpur  (§  160),  December  21,  1817. 

D.  Korigaom  (§  155),  January  1,  1818. 

E.  Ashte-  (§  157),  February  19,  1818. 

Lord  Hastings,  in  1817,  resolved  to  put  down  finally, 
not  only  the  Pindaris,  but  all  the  predatory  powers  of 
Central  India.     This  was  required  by  humanity,  not  less 
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The  Troops. 


than  by  policy.  The  Nizam's  dominions,  and  the  Northern 
Circars,  were  invaded  and  pillaged.  The  Pindaris  had 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and  the  Governor-General  was 
bound  to  take  it  up. 

The  treaties  of  1805  had  been  virtually  annulled,  by 
the  intrigues  of  Sindia  and  Holkar,  and  by  their  constant 
violation  of  them.  Both  of  these  courts  were  scenes  of 
intrigue  and  disorder.  Their  armies  were  utterly  lawless 
and  rebellious. 

The  Governor-General's  plan  was  to  surround  the  in- 
fested districts  with  troops,  and  thus  to  hem  in  and 
destroy  the  ravagers  and  their  allies.  Lord  Hastings 
himself  left  Calcutta  early  in  July  1817,  for  the  scene  of 
conflict. 

Five  divisions  of  troops  were  in  the  field  under  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop.  One  division  was  stationed  in  Gujarat. 
Four  divisions,  under  the  personal  command  of  the  Marquis 
himself,  marched  from  Bengal,  and  a  reserve  force  was 
posted  at  Adwani.  Contingents  were  left  at  Puna,  Hyder- 
abad, and  Nagpur. 

Sir  Thomas  Hislop  was  to  advance  into  Malwa,  crossing 
the  Nerbudda  at  Hindia.  A  force  from  Nagpur  was  to 
advance  by  Hoshungabad.  The  others  were  stationed  in 
Berar,  and  in  Kand&sh,  at  Rewari,  Agra,  Sikandra,  and 
Kalinjir.  The  Gujarat  force  was  to  enter  Malwa,  by 
Gohud.  Other  troops  were  on  the  Upper  Sone,  and  on 
the  Upper  Nerbudda.  (See  map.)  The  whole  British 
force  amounted  to  116,000  men,  having  300  guns. 


§  152.  The  Governor-General  first  took  up  his  position  l « 
with  the  main  army  near  Gwalior,  where  Sindia  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  he  engaged  fully  to  co- 
operate with  the  British  in  restoring  peace  and  order,  by 
the  extermination  of  all  the  predatory  hordes  :  a  measure 
of  which  he  especially  was  to  reap  the  fruits.  His  co- 
operation was  very  insincere  and  tardy. 
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Coolness. 


Massacre 
Planned. 


The  Attack  on  the  Puna  Residency. 


§  153.  Amir  KhUn  now  made  an  agreement  by  which 
his  Jaghir  was  guaranteed  to  him,  and  he  agreed  to  dis- 
band his  lawless  troops.  [The  family  still  possess  Tonk. 
His  grandson,  Muhammed  All  Khan,  succeeded  to  power 
in  1864.]  Many  other  chieftains  of  Rajputana  and  Central 
India  put  themselves  fully  under  British  protection,  which 
was  not  freely  afforded  them.  Among  these  were  Zalim 
Sing  of  Kotab,  the  Rajas  of  Bhopal,  Bundi,  Jodhpur, 
Oudipur,  and  Jeypur.  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  was  then  Resident 
at  Delhi,  and  arranged  the  treaties  with  these  chief- 
tains. 

§  154.  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  appointed  the  agent  of 
the  Governor-General,  with  ample  political  powers,  in  the 
Dakhan.  Baji  Rao  deceived  Sir  John  by  his  protesta- 
tions ;  but  Mr  Elphinstone  was  thoroughly  convinced  of 
his  treacherous  designs. 

Now  we  must  relate  what  we  may  consider  to  be  the 
first  great  episode  of  the  Pindari  War. 

The  Peishwa  was  even  then  maturing  his  plans  for  an 
attack  on  the  Residency.  Mr  Elphinstone,  aware  of  his 
duplicity,  would  give  him  no  pretext  for  a  rupture,  by 
any  open  preparations,  or  by  an  exhibition  of  distrust. 
The  Peishwa's  troops  were  gathering  round  and  hemming 
in  the  British.  Mr  Elphinstone,  from  the  terrace  of  the 
Residency,  could  hear  the  din  of  their  preparations  ;  but 
with  quiet  dignity  he  made  only  such  unostentatious 
arrangements  as  the  merest  prudence  demanded.  He 
brought  the  British  troops  together  to  Kirki,  four  miles 
from  Puna.  Baji  Rao  had  determined  to  spare  no  one  of 
the  whole  British  residents  except  two  persons — Dr  Coats, 
who  had  cured  him  of  an  illness,  and  Major  Ford,  the 
commandant. 

The  Peishw&'s  prime  minister  and  commander-in-chief 
was  Bappu  Gokla  (nephew  of  an  officer  called  Dhundu 
Pant),  a  chivalrous  and  honourable   officer,   the  last   of 
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the  great  Mahratta  warriors.  (Ch.  x.  §  12  \  comp. 
§157). 

When  it  was  evident  that  the  attack  was  about  to  begin, 
Mr  Elphinstone  withdrew  to  Kirki,  and  a  battle  ensued 
between  the  Mahratta  army,  which  consisted  of  18,000 
horse,  and  8000  foot,  with  fourteen  guns,  and  Major 
Ford's  troops,  consisting  of  2800  rank  and  file,  of  whom 
800  were  Europeans. 

The  Mahrattas  were  easily  defeated  and  driven  off. 
The  Peishwa,  however,  plundered  the  Residency,  and  mur- 
dered several  officers  who  were  seized  while  travelling. 

§  155.  General  Smith,  who  was  encamped  near  the 
Chanda  hills,  now  marched  on  Puna.  Baji  Rao  fled 
before  him.  The  English  general  occupied  the  city,  and 
then  pursued  the  Peishwa,  who  fled  to  Mahuli  (Mowlee), 
a  sacred  place  near  Satara,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yena 
and  Kishtna,  then  to  Panderpur,  then  to  the  north  of 
Junir  (where  he  fortified  himself  at  Bamanwari),  and 
finally  to  the  south.  There  the  Raja  of  Satara  (§  94)  and 
his  family  joined  the  English  general. 

Meanwhile  a  battalion,  consisting  of  about  500  men, 
belonging  to  the  1st  Regiment,  was  sent  for  from  Serur 
by  Colonel  Bar,  who  then  commanded  in  Puna. 

It  marched  on  the  21st  December  1817,  attended  by 
300  irregular  horse,  all  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Francis  Staunton.  On  reaching  Korigaom  (January  1, 
1818),  they  found  25,000  Mahratta  horse  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Bima.  These,  with  5000  of  the  Peishwa's 
infantry,  attacked  the  British  troops,  who  were  exhausted 
by  a  long  night-march,  were  without  food  or  water,  and 
compelled  to  fight  under  a  blazing  sun.  The  conflict  raged 
all  day,  and  at  nightfall  the  Peishwa's  army  retreated. 
The  Peishwa  himself,  from  a  height  two  miles  distant, 
beheld  the  fight.  Captain  Staunton  lost  175  men  in  killed 
and  wounded  :  but  the  Mahrattas  lost  about  600  men. 
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History. 


(§  M7.) 


The  Fall  of  the  Peishwas. 


This  was  the  most  heroic  event  of  the  war  :  the  famous 
defence  of  Korigdom. 

§  156.  The  Peishwa  now  fled  towards  the  Carnatic. 
On  the  bank  of  the  Gutpurba  he  found  General  Thomas 
Munro,  commissioner  of  those  ceded  districts  (afterwards 
Governor  of  Madras),  with  troops  he  had  raised  on  the 
spot,  ready  to  oppose  him.  He  then  fled  towards  Shola- 
pur. 

§  157.  On  February  10,  1818,  Sat&r&  was  taken.  The 
next  day  the  Bhagwa  Jenda  (or  swallow-tail  flag  of  Sivaji) 
was  hoisted,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring 
that  Baji  Rao  and  his  family  were  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  government,  which  was  assumed  by  the  Governor- 
General,  reserving  a  small  tract  around  SatarS,  for  the 
comfortable  and  dignified  maintenance  of  the  Raja. 

The  decisive  battle,  where  GoklS,  fell,  was  fought  at 
Ashte,  between  ShOlapur  and  Punderpur,  February  19. 

Thus  fell  the  house  of  Balaji  Vishwanath,  which  from 
1714  (contemporary  with  the  English  house  of  Brunswick), 
had  in  reality  swayed  the  Mahratta  sceptre.     (See  Table.) 

§  158.  Baji  Rao,  after  wandering  about  with  his  army, 
suffering  great  privations,  and  looking  vainly  for  help 
from  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  themselves  in  great  straits,  sur- 
rendered to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  guaranteed  him  the 
princely  pension  of  eight  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum. 

Bitur,  near  Kharipur,  was  assigned  as  his  residence. 
There  he  died  in  January  1853.     (Ch.  x.  §  147.) 

Trimbuckji  managed  to  evade  his  pursuers,  till  he  was 
seized  by  Lieutenant  Swanston,  and  was  retained  a  prisoner 
to  the  period  of  his  death,  in  the  fort  of  Chunar,  on  the 
Ganges. 

Baji  R&o  had  no  sons.  He  adopted  Sirik  Dhundu 
Pant  (§   154),  commonly  called  the  Nana  Saheb.     This 
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man,  infamous  for  the  Khanpur  massacres  (ch.  x. 
perished  in  the  Nipal  jungles. 

Thus  ended  the  line  of  the  Peishwas. 


30), 


§  159.  Appd  Saheb  (§  150),  (sometimes  called  Mudaji 
Bhonsl6),  regent  of  Nagpur,  procured  the  murder  of  Par- 
saji,  though  this  was  not  then  known,  and  so  succeeded 
him. 

He  determined  to  abet  the  Peishwa  in  his  schemes.  Mr 
Jenkins  was  then  Resident.  It  was  the  fortune  of  several 
of  the  great  administrators  of  British  India  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  field.  Elphinstone,  Jenkins,  and  Malcolm 
were  conspicuous  in  these  wars  for  coolness  and  military 
skill. 

Appa  Saheb  did  not  show  his  real  colours  till  Nov- 
ember 24.  He  was  not  aware  then  that  the  Peishwa  had 
made  his  attack,  and  failed,  but  a  few  days  before 
(November  5). 

Mr  Jenkins  had  about  1400  men  fit  for  duty.  Appa 
Saheb's  troops  were  about  18,000.  Thus  the  Mahratta 
army  was  twelve  times  more  numerous  than  the  British. 

The  Residency  was  at  Sitabaldi,  two  hills  to  the  west  of 
Nagpur.  The  attack  was  foiled  chiefly  by  the  gallantry 
of  Colonel  Hopeton  Scott  and  Captain  Fitzgerald.  It 
began  on  the  evening  of  November  26,  and  was  not  finally 
repulsed  till  about  noon  the  next  day.  In  gallantry  it 
equalled  Korigaom. 

Reinforcements  soon  arrived  under  General  Doveton. 
Appa  Saheb  surrendered.  The  fort  of  Nagpur,  still  held 
by  the  Arab  mercenaries,  was  stormed.  Appa  was  rein- 
stated with  the  most  stringent  provisions  for  his  fidelity 
to  the  British  power.  He  began  almost  immediately  to 
intrigue  again,  was  arrested  by  Mr  Jenkins,  and  sent,  by 
command  of  the  Governor-General,  to  be  imprisoned  at 
Allahabad;  but  escaped  on  the  road,  joined  Chitu  the 
Pindari  chief,  was  in  the  fort  of  Asirghar  when  it  was 
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taken  (§  162),  and  after  many  wanderings  took  refuge  with 
the  Sikhs,  and  finally  at  Jodhpur,  where  he  lived  and  died 
in  utter  obscurity  (1840). 

A  grandson  of  the  late  Raghuji  Bhonsle"  was  put  on  the 
Musnud,  assuming  his  grandfather's  name.  From  this 
time  Nagpur  may  be  considered  to  have  been  under  British 
government;  and  under  the  wise  management  of  Mr 
Jenkins,  the  Resident,  it  flourished  greatly. 

A  treaty  was  signed  by  this  Raja,  when  he  attained  his 
majority  in  1826,  renouncing  all  dependence  upon  the 
Raja  of  Satara,  and  all  connection  with  that  prince  or  any 
other  Mahratta  power ;  and  confirming  in  all  essential 
particulars  the  former  subsidiary  treaty  made  with  Appa, 
Saheb. 

Raghuji  dying  in  1853  without  issue,  his  dominions  were 
annexed. 

Under  successive  British  commissioners  the  whole  dis- 
trict has  since  attained  unprecedented  prosperity. 

§  160.  We  must  return  from  these  two  episodes,  record- 
ing the  fortunes  of  the  last  Peishwa,  and  of  the  Nagpur 
Raj,  to  the  Pind&ris. 

They  were  under  three  leaders — Chitu,  Kharim,  and 
Wasil  Muhammed  (§  148). 

This  last  was  the  son  of  Hira,  a  distinguished  Pindari 
leader  under  Mahadaji  Sindia. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  concert  with  the  generals  of  the 
other  divisions,  gradually  drove  them  from  their  haunts 
across  the  Nerbudda. 

Chitu  finally  took  refuge  in  Holkar's  camp,  near 
Mehidp&r,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sipra.  Tulsi  Bai, 
the  regent  (§  140),  had  at  length  been  compelled  by  the 
chiefs  around  her  to  join  the  confederacy  against  the 
British,  and  had  marched  to  that  place,  where  a  great  and 
decisive  battle  was  fought. 

Tulsi  Bai  was  put  to  death  by  her  troops,  because  they 
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Holkar,  Sindia,  and  the  Pindari  Leaders. 


suspected  her  of  a  design  to  treat  with  the  English.  She 
was  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  tact,  and  intellect ;  but  vin- 
dictive and  dissolute. 

Mulhar  Rao  Holkar's  troops  were  now  about  20,000  in 
number,  and  were  encamped  on  the  Sipra,  a  tributary  of 
the  Chambal.  They  were  a  splendid  body  of  cavalry,  full 
of  enthusiasm.  Sir  J.  Hislop  and  Sir  John  Malcolm 
crossed  the  river,  attacked  the  enemy's  strong  position, 
carried  it,  dispersed  them,  and  gained  a  complete  victory, 
December  21,  1817. 

At  Mundis6r  (or  Mandeshwar),  in  Rajputana,  January 
6,  1818,  a  treaty  between  the  young  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar 
and  the  Governor- General  was  signed.  By  this  treaty  he 
abandoned  all  authority  over  the  Rajptits,  and  placed  him- 
self absolutely  under  British  protection,  thus  securing  his 
territories  and  his  dignity. 

Mulhar  Rao  Holkar  died  childless  in  1833,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight. 

After  some  disputes,  Hari  Rao  Holkar,  son  of  a  brother  of  Jeswant 
Hi",  was  installed  at  Indor,  March  1834.  He  died  in  1843.  His 
adopted  son,  Khandl  Rao  (no  relation),  died  the  following  year. 
Tukajl  Rao  II.  then  succeeded.  He  attained  his  majority  in 
1852. 

§  161.  Doulat  Rao  Sindia,  overawed  by  the  near  ap- 
proach of  Lord  Hastings'  army,  remained  quiet,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  of  importance  to  record  of  him.  He  re- 
tained his  dominions  in  peace. 

He  died  in  March  1827,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- four 
years. 

His  adopted  son,  Jankoji,  succeeded ;  but  quarrels  be- 
tween him  and  Baija  Bat,  widow  of  Sindia,  and  daughter 
of  the  infamous  Ghatge  (§  141),  increased  by  the  inde- 
cision of  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  ended  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Bai. 

For  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  Gwalior,  see  chap. 
x.  §  124. 
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§  162.  Of  the  three  Pindari  leaders,  Kharim  Khdn  sur- 
rendered to  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  February  1818;  Wasil 
Muhammed  gave  himself  up  to  Sindia,  and  subsequently 
poisoned  himself ;  and  Chitu  only  remained.  He  was 
driven  from  one  place  to  another,  his  followers  gradually 
forsaking  him,  until  he  was  devoured  by  a  tiger  in  the 
jungles  near  Asirghar. 

The  fort  of  Asirghar  itself,  however,  was  not  taken  by 
General  Doveton  until  April  9,  1819.  This  was  the  last 
exploit  in  the  war :  here  the  Mahrattas  made  their  final 
effort. 

Thus  in  about  four  months  (from  October  1817  to  February 
1818)  had  the  Pindaris  been  destroyed;  the  armies  of  Holkar,  of 
the  Peishwa,  and  of  Nagpur  routed  ;  the  whole  of  Central  India 
brought  fully  under  British  authority ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Mahratta 
empire  finally  extinguished. 

Thirty  hill-fortresses  were  taken  in  a  few  weeks.  This  war  was 
remarkable  for  the  vigour  with  which  the  enemy  were"  followed  up, 
and  driven  from  all  their  fastnesses. 

§  163.  The  conclusion  of  the  Pindari  war  was  marked 
by  a  general  arrangement  with  the  lesser  chiefs,  whom  the 
Mahrattas  had  hitherto  oppressed,  bringing  them  under 
British  protection. 

The  Raja  of  Bundi  (§  136),  the  Raja  of  Bhopal  (§  96), 
and  those  of  Jeypur  and  Jodhpur,  were  among  those  who 
received  additional  territory. 

§  164.  After  the  surrender  of  Baji  Rao,  the  Raja  of 
Satara  was,  with  great  pomp,  restored,  seated  on  the  throne 
by  the  British  authorities. 

He  immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  making  over  the 
government  to  Captain  Grant  Duff,  the  author  of  the 
"  Mahratta  History."  He  complained  bitterly  of  Baji 
Rao,  who,  among  other  things,  had  given  an  order  to  the 
Killidar  of  the  fort  of  Wassota  (west  of  Satara),  where 
the  Raja  and  his  family  were  confined,  to  put  them  all  to 
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The  Settlement  of  the  Mahratta  Country. 


death,  rather  than  allow  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  The  Raja's  name  was  Pratab  Singh  (son  of  Sahu 
II.),  then  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.     (Table.) 

The  territory  assigned  to  him  was  the  tract  between  the 
S.  Warda  and  the  Nira,  from  the  base  of  the  Syhadri 
mountains  to  Panderpur. 

[The  whole  proceeding  was  unwise.] 

The  R^lja  intrigued  against  his  benefactors,  and  in  1839,  Sir 
James  Carnac,  Governor  of  Bombay  (1839-1841),  gave  him  every 
opportunity  of  retracing  his  steps  ;  but  he  was  obstinate,  and  was 
deposed,  his  brother  being  raised  to  the  nominal  dignity.  Satara 
was  annexed  by  consent  of  the  home  authorities  in  1849.  The  ex- 
Raja  died  in  October  1847,  and  the  Raja  himself  in  April  1848. 

§  165.  The  real  history  of  the  Mahrattas  may  close  with 
a  summary  of  the  settlement  by  British  authorities  of  the 
country  thus  conquered.  Four  wars  had  been  waged,  with 
which  the  names  of  Warren  Hastings,  Lord  Wellesley,  and 
Lord  Hastings  are  to  be  connected.  The  climax  had  been 
reached. 

General  Thomas  Munro  reduced  all  the  country  to 
Sholapur,  including  Badami. 

General  Pritzler's  force  took  Singhur,  Purandar,  and 
Wassota,  before  April  10. 

The  Bombay  Government  conquered  the  Konkan. 
Raighur,  the  famous  capital  of  Sivaji,  the  strongest  fort 
in  the  East,  was  taken  May  7,  1818. 

The  forts  from  Puna  to  Ahmednagar,  and  those  in  the 
Chanda  range,  were  taken  by  Major  Elridge,  Colonel 
M 'Do well,  and  Colonel  Cunningham. 

The  whole  country  was  now  divided  among  various 
British  officers,  who  gradually  brought  it  into  order. 
Captains  Grant  Duff,  Robertson,  Henry  Pottinger  (after- 
wards Governor  of  Madras,  1848-1853),  and  Captain 
Briggs  (translator  of  "  Ferishta,"  and  author  of  the 
"Muhammedan    History"),   were   employed    under    Mr 
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Elphinstone,  who  became  Governor  of  Bombay  in  No- 
vember 1819,  and  held  that  office  till  he  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  1827. 

The  Bhils  of  the  mountains  adjoining  Kandesh  were  reduced  to  submission 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm.  Till  his  removal  to  Bombay,  as  the  successor  of  Elphin- 
stone, he  laboured  in  Central  India  with  rare  benevolence  and  wisdom,  and  his 
name  is  regarded  with  the  highest  veneration  in  those  districts  to  this  day. 

I  166.  The  Raja  of  Kolhapur,  who  had  been  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  British, 
was  rewarded  with  the  districts  of  Chickuri  and  Menouli. 

The  old  hereditary  Jaghirdars,  the  Raja  of  Akulkflt  (§  45),  the  Pant  Sucheo 
of  Bhor  (one  of  the  eight  hereditary  ministers  of  the  Mahratta  empire),  the 
Prati  Niti  of  Satara,  the  Duffle,  the  Nimbalkur  of  Phultun,  the  Waikar  of  Wai, 
and  others  secured  their  estates. 

The  Sdwant  Wddi  state  was  included  in  the  treaties  of  1819.  The  Phat- 
wardan,  the  Bhawa  of  Ramdrug,  and  the  Ghorepuray  of  Mfidhol,  are  the  chief 
of  the  Southern  Mahratta  Jaghirdars. 

Liberal  pensions  were  given  to  all  who  had  just  claims. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  progress  of  the  Mahratta  country  has  been  rapid 
and  unbroken.  This,  however,  can  best  be  studied  in  the  voluminous  and 
highly  interesting  published  selections  from  the  records  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment. 

§  167.  Thus  have  we  traced  a  faint  outline  of  the  story  of  this 
most  remarkable  Indian  race,  whose  rise,  as  a  ruling  power,  was 
coeval  with  our  own.  A  people,  among  whose  ancestors  were  men 
like  Salivahana,  Sivaji,  the  first  four  Peishwas,  Ram  Sastri,  Nana 
Farnavis,  Mulharjl  Holkar.  Ranojl  Sindia,  and  Ahalya  Bai,  deserves 
to  rank  among  the  foremost. 

We  have  traced  them  from  Tornea,  where  the  youthful  Sivaji  per- 
formed his  first  exploit;  to  UdgMr,  where  they  obtained  their  greatest 
victory  over  a  Muhammedan  army  ;  to  Pdnipat,  where  they  received 
the  blow  which  for  ever  enfeebled  them ;  to  Bassein,  where  they 
triumphed  as  no  other  Indian  race  has  triumphed,  over  a  European 
foe  ;  to  Arras,  where  they  first,  in  an  open  battlefield,  met  an 
English  army;  to  Kurdld,  where  all  their  confederate  hosts 
mustered  for  the  last  time;  to  Assal,  where  the  great  Wellington 
taught  them  that  Mahratta  horsemen  could  never  hope  to  stand 
against  the  British  bayonet ;  to  Delhi,  where  Lake  took  the  Mogul 
emperor  out  of  their  hands ;  to  Laswari,  where  all  Hindustan  was 
wrested  from  their  grasp ;  and  to  Mahidpur,  where  they  fought 
their  last  national  fight  with  us.  Thus  we  have  traced  their  history 
through  triumphs  and  defeats.  Maintaining  a  not  unequal  war  for 
forty  years  with  the  greatest  of  the  Moguls,  we  have  seen  them 
at  length  supreme  in  Delhi  itself.  Over  the  Portuguese  they 
triumphed.     They  have  conquered  and  ruled  from  the  banks  of 
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the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Caveri ;  from  the  shores  of  Orissa  on 
the  east,  to  Gujarat  on  the  west.  The  matchless  genius  of  the 
Wellesleys,  of  Lake,  and  of  many  other  Britons  hardly  inferior  to 
these,  was  required  to  effect  their  overthrow. 

Wargaom  and  the  Mokhundra  Pass  seemed  for  a  moment  to  give 
them  a  hope  of  overcoming  even  Britons  themselves ;  but,  in  a  vast 
number  of  exciting  conflicts,  we  have  seen  them  beaten  down ; 
until,  while  scions  of  the  race  still  reign  in  Gwalidr,  Indor,  and 
BarMa,  upheld  by  British  power  and  guided  by  British  councils 
(and  long  may  they  so  reign  in  peace  and  progressing  prosperity), 
in  the  other  seats  of  antient  Mahratta  dominion,  English  commis- 
sioners and  collector-magistrates  hold  sway.  If  their  career,  for 
the  most  part,  was  one  of  restless  aggression,  of  unscrupulous 
treachery,  and  of  devastating  warfare ;  if  their  great  aim  was  to 
plunder  the  districts  they  overran  ;  if  they  have  conferred  no  moral 
or  intellectual  benefits  on  mankind;  if  their  subjugation  was  the 
greatest  blessing  that  could  be  conferred  upon  the  unhappy  regions 
wandered  over  and  trodden  down  by  their  countless  hosts :  we 
cannot,  for  all  this,  cease  to  regard  their  history  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  episodes  in  the  annals  of  the  human  family. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


The  Portuguese  in  India. 


§  1.  Englishmen  have  a  special  interest  in  the  history  of 
Portuguese  maritime  discovery.  John  of  Gaunt,  "time- 
honoured  Lancaster,"  had  a  daughter,  Philippa,  by  his  first 
wife,  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  who  was  married  to  John  I. 
of  Portugal.  Their  third  son,  Prince  Henry,  being  intent 
upon  encouraging  maritime  enterprises  to  the  utmost, 
took  up  his  abode  at  Sagres  (near  Cape  St  Vincent), 
from  whence  he  could  see  the  fleets  sailing  forth  on  their 
errands  of  discovery.  This  good  Prince  was,  till  his  death 
in  1460,  the  great  patron  and  promoter  of  navigation  in 
Portugal. 

"  The  Genius,  then, 


Of  Navigation,  that  in  hopeless  sloth 

Had  slumbered  on  the  vast  Atlantic  deep 

For  idle  ages,  starting,  heard  at  last 

The  Lusitanian  Prince,  who,  heaven-inspired, 

To  love  of  useful  glory  roused  mankind, 

And  in  unbounded  commerce  mixed  the  world." 

He  died  in  1460;  but  his  labours  produced  abundant 
fruit  before  the  end  of  the  century.  All  Europe  felt  the 
impulse. 
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§  2.  After  the  discovery  of  Madeira  in  A..D.  1420,  and 
of  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands  in  a.d.  1460,  the  great 
object  the  Portuguese  navigators  had  in  view  was  to 
complete  the  circuit  of  Africa.  This  grand  design  they 
accomplished,  and  in  doing  so  changed  the  whole  face  of 
European  affairs. 

In  1486,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  an  experienced  and  enter- 
prising navigator,  passed  the  most  southerly  point  of 
Africa,  naming  it  the  Cape  of  Tempests ;  but  King  John 
II. ,  who  had  far  more  comprehensive  views,  called  it  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  new  route  of  navigation  to  the 
East  had  now  been  discovered. 

In  1497,  Vasco  da  Gama  was  sent  out  by  King 
Emmanuel,  the  enlightened  patron  of  sea-adventure ; 
passed  the  northern  extremity  of  the  mighty  continent, 
without  encountering  any  storms  or  dangers ;  and,  skirting 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  procured  a  pilot  at  Melinda, 
from  whence  he  steered  boldly  across  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  cast  anchor  off  Calicut,  on  the  11th  of  May  1498. 
Vasco  da  Gama  now  knew  that  his  name  would  rank  with 
that  of  Columbus ;  and  that  his  own  country  might  again 
vie  with  Spain,  enriched  as  she  was  with  the  wealth  of  the 
New  World.  All  Europe  too  was  aware  that  a  new  sera 
had  dawned  upon  the  human  race. 


§  3.  The  emperor  reigning  in  Delhi  at  that  time  was 
Sikander,  the  second  of  the  house  of  Lodi.  (Ch.  ii.  §  47. 
a.d.  1488-1517.) 

The  Bahmani  dynasty,  then  ruling  in  the  Dakhan,  was, 
under  the  weak  Mahmud  II.,  falling  'to  pieces.     (Ch.  iv. 

§21') 

The  Bijapur  kingdom,  established  a.d.  1489  by  Yusuf 

Adil  Shah,  possessed  the  Konkan,  between  the  Western 

Ghats  and  the  coast,  from  Goa   to  Bombay.      (Ch.  iv. 

§  22,  23.) 
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South  of  Goa  the  country  was  still  under  petty  Rajas. 
(Ch.  iv.  §  8.) 

The  most  considerable  of  these  was  the  Tamurin  or 
Zamorin  of  Calicut. 

The  Mamelukes  reigned  in  Egypt  from  1382  to  1517. 
Khansu  Ghori  was  their  chief  at  this  period. 

The  Usbeks  in  1498  got  possession  of  Bokhara. 

Baber  was  then  engaged  in  his  arduous  struggles  west 
of  the  Indus.     (Ch.  iii.  §  3.) 

§  4.  The  Raja  of  Calicut  was  a  Hindu.  The  port  was 
open  to  merchants  of  every  nation ;  but  the  trade  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Muhammedans  (or  Moors)  from  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Muhammedanism 
had  made  great  progress  in  Malabar  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
these  Arabian  traders.  Of  these  converts  the  Mapillas 
(Moplas)  are  "the  descendants. 

These  men,  who  trafficked  in  every  great  part  of  India, 
Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean,  were  the  rivals  and  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Portuguese,  and  often  combined  with  their 
fellow  Muhammedans  in  India. 

Da  Gama  landed  in  great  pomp,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  Raja,  who  received  him  with  kindness ;  which, 
however,  was  soon  turned  into  suspicion  by  the  artifices 
of  the  Muhammedans.  Finding  his  armament  insuffi- 
cient, he  returned  to  Portugal,  where  he  arrived  in  August 
1499,  and  was  ennobled  and  amply  rewarded  by  Em- 
manuel, King  of  Portugal  (1498-1521),  whose  reign  was 
thus  rendered  memorable  by  the  foundation  of  the  Portu- 
guese power  in  the  East. 

§  5.  The  next  expedition,  under  Alvarez  Cabral,  sailed 
in  a.d.  1500. 

He  was  accompanied  by  eight  friars,  with  instructions 
to  propagate  Christianity  wherever  they  came,  and  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  every  country  that  refused  to 
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receive  it.  Thus  they  irritated  the  Muhammedans  by 
their  cruel  intolerance. 

Cabral,  in  sailing  southward  through  the  Atlantic,  was 
carried  too  far  towards  the  west :  a  fortunate  accident, 
for  he  thus  discovered  the  fertile,  finely  wooded  coast  of 
Brazil,  which  has  ever  since  been  a  possession  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  which  now,  under  a  prince  of  the  royal 
family  of  Portugal,  is  a  flourishing,  independent  em- 
pire. 

In  the  storms  this  expedition  encountered  while  passing 
the  Cape,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  had  first  rounded  it, 
(§2)  perished. 

Cabral  arrived  at  Calicut  in  September  1500.  He  was 
at  first  received  with  kindness,  but  jealousies  soon  arose. 
He  captured  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Moors,  who  in  revenge 
attacked  the  factory  and  massacred  fifty  of  the  Portuguese. 
Cabral  revenged  himself  by  burning  the  Moorish  ships  and 
bombarding  the  town,  after  which  he  withdrew  to  Cochin, 
a  city  second  at  that  time  to  Calicut  only.  Here  he  was 
well  received,  as  at  Cannanur  also.  The  Rajas  of  these 
places  were  at  enmity  with  their  nominal  superior  the 
Zamorin. 

He  reached  Lisbon,  July  31,  1501,  where  the  story  of 
his  disasters  excited  strong  interest. 

The  Portuguese  had  been  wanting  in  tact.  They  had 
not  tried  to  conciliate ;  but  had  behaved  with  the  arro- 
gance of  conquerors.  Yet  in  regard  to  trade  they  were  in 
the  event  eminently  successful.  By  their  command  of  the 
seas  they  secured  an  absolute  monopoly  of  all  Indian  pro- 
ducts, which  now  found  their  way  to  Europe  only  round 
the  Cape,  the  routes  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea 
being  closed. 

Venice,  Genoa,  and  Amalphi  saw  with  dismay  the 
sources  of  their  opulence  dried  up. 

§  6.  Vasco  da  Gama  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  new 
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expedition,   bent  on  revenging    the  supposed   wrongs  of 
Cabral,  and  on  carrying  things  with  a  still  higher  hand. 

He  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  name  by  seizing  a  Moorish  [ 
ship,  and  burning  it  with  all   its  crew.     Anchoring  off! 
Calicut,  he  demanded  redress  for  the  injuries  sustained  by 
Cabral ;    and  when  some  delay  occurred,   collected  fifty 
natives  from  different  captured  ships,  cut  their  throats, 
sending  their  hands  and  feet  on  shore  to  the  Zamorin. 

After  this  the  natives  contrived  to  get  him  into  their 
power ;  but  he  escaped  and  set  sail  for  Portugal.  This 
expedition  seems  to  have  been  entirely  fruitless. 

Meanwhile  a  squadron  under  Vincente  Sodre  cruised 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  cut  off  the  Moorish 
vessels;  and  thus  the  Portuguese  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Vincente  Sodre,  after  many  acts  of 
piracy,  perished  at  sea. 

§  7.  The  next  expedition,  in  1504,  was  under  the  two 
brothers  Alphonso  and  Francisco  Albuquerque  and  Sal- 
danha. 

Alphonso  Albuquerque  is  the  greatest  name  in  Indo- 
Portuguese  history  (§  12).  He  was  not  uniformly  suc- 
cessful, nor  perhaps  always  prudent.  The  comparison  of 
his  history  with  those  of  Clive  and  of  Dupleix  will  be  most 
instructive. 

At  this  period,  the  Zamorin,  enraged  at  the  countenance 
afforded  to  the  foreigners  by  the  Raja  of  Cochin,  had 
attacked  and  driven  him  from  his  capital  to  the  island  of 
Vipeen,  where  he  was  rescued  by  Albuquerque.  After  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  arrange  matters  with  the  Zamorin, 
the  Albuquerques  returned  to  Europe,  leaving  the  fleet  in 
the  hand  of  Duarte  Pacheco. 

§  8.  Duarte  Pacheco  was  a  man  of  rare  valour,  a  most 
able  commander,  and  far-sighted  politician.     His  exploits 
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resemble  those  of  the  French  Paradis,  while  his  end  was 
that  of  Dupleix.     (Ch.  viii.  §  24.) 

His  great  exploit  was  the  defence  of  Cochin,  and  the 
signal  defeat  of  the  formidable  armaments  of  the  Zamorin. 
No  sooner  had  the  Albuquerques  departed,  than  the 
Zamorin  again  attacked  Cochin  with  an  overwhelming 
force.  Pacheco  took  the  command  of  the  Cochin  forces, 
consisting  of  a  few  hundreds  of  native  soldiers  and  400 
Portuguese.  With  these  he  defeated  an  army  of  50,000 
men,  trained  by  some  Milanese  deserters,  and  aided  by  a 
fleet  of  160  vessels.  Not  one  of  the  defenders  fell.  A 
second  attack  and  a  third  were  similarly  repulsed,  with 
great  slaughter,  and  Pacheco  had  at  length  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  Zamorin's  armament  return  to  Calicut  utterly 
defeated. 

Thus  Pacheco  taught  to  the  nations  of  the  West  (though 
the  lesson  was  overlooked),  what  Paradis  demonstrated 
two  hundred  years  afterwards  (in  1746)  (ch.  viii.  §  5), 
and  what  Clive  again  proved  at  Plassey  (in  1757),  that 
no  native  army,  however  large,  can  stand  against  a  hand- 
ful of  men  disciplined  and  led  by  skilful  European  officers. 
This  is  not  because  native  troops  are  deficient  in  courage. 
They  are  not  so.  Science  and  discipline  give  the  European 
force  its  tremendous  advantage. 

§  9.  Lope  Soarez  soon  superseded  Pacheco,  who  had 
spent  his  fortune  in  his  country's  service.  The  latter  was 
made  Governor  of  Elmina,  where  false  accusations  being 
brought  against  him,  he  was  sent  home  in  chains.  He 
was  honourably  acquitted,  but  died  in  obscurity. 

Soarez  took  Crangan6r.  By  his  overbearing  temper  he 
destroyed  the  prospect  of  peace  with  the  Zamorin,  and 
returned  to  Europe. 

§  10.  Francisco  Almeyda,  the  first  Portuguese  Viceroy 
of  India,  was  sent  out  in  a.d.  1505. 
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War  with  Egypt. 


He  received  an  embassy  from  Vijayanagar  (or  Narsinga)  (Bijanagar.) 
(ch.  iv.  §  19,  29),  bringing  splendid  presents,  and  offering 
the  Raja's  daughter  in  marriage  to  Prince  John  (after- 
wards John  III.,  1521-1557),  son  of  King  Emmanuel. 

During  Almeyda's  time  a  dreadful  tragedy  took  place  at 
Quilon,  where  a  Portuguese  factor  interfered  with  the 
Moors,  who  retaliated  by  burning  a  church  with  thirteen 
men  in  it.     This  he  avenged  by  burning  their  fleet. 

This  year  the  Mameluke  Sultan  of  Egypt,  Khansu 
Ghori  (§  3),  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  contest  with  the  Portu- 
guese the  empire  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  instigated  by  the 
Venetians,  who  were  jealous  of  the  monopoly  of  Indian 
productions  now  possessed  by  Portugal.  A  terrible  naval 
battle  was  fought  off  Chaul,  which  lasted  two  days.  The 
Egyptians  were  aided  by  the  King  of  Gujarat,  Mahmud 
Begara,  who  sent  a  fleet  under  Aiaz  Sultani  (Malikaz). 
Mahmud  had  fitted  out  his  fleet  originally  to  destroy 
pirates ;  but  he  zealously  aided  the  Sultan  in  his  project 
of  sweeping  the  infidels  from  the  Eastern  seas.  The 
Mussulman  fleet  on  this  occasion  gained  an  advantage. 
(Ch.  ii.  §  41.) 

The  death  of  Almeyda's  heroic  son,  and  the  humanity  and 
courtesy  of  Aiaz,  are  especially  to  be  noted  in  this  affair. 

Young  Lorenzo  Almeyda  was  wounded.  The  combined 
fleet  of  the  Mussulmans  were  overwhelmingly  superior  to 
his  own,  and  his  ship  had  got  ashore  ;  yet  he  made  heroic 
efforts  to  maintain  the  fight  till  the  advancing  tide  should 
float  his  ship.  He  kept  the  whole  squadron  of  the  enemy 
at  bay,  and  when  his  thigh  was  broken  by  a  shot,  caused 
himself  to  be  lashed  to  the  mast,  whence  he  cheered  on 
his  men,  till  he  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the 
breast. 

Aiaz  treated  the  survivors  tenderly,  and  wrote  a  letter 
of  condolence  to  Almeyda,  who  bore  his  loss  with  the 
spirit  of  an  antient  Roman. 

Almeyda  discovered  Ceylon  in  1507. 
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§  11.  Meanwhile  (in  1508)  Alphonso  Albuquerque 
landed  the  second  time  in  India,  bringing  a  commission  to 
supersede  Almeyda. 

Albuquerque  is  therefore  the  second  Viceroy,  or  Gover- 
nor-General of  Portuguese  India. 

Almeyda,  refusing  to  yield  to  him,  sailed  on  an  expe- 
dition to  attack  the  Mussulman  fleet,  and  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  son. 

He  attacked  Dabul  on  his  way,  and  burnt  the  city, 
with  the  most  dreadful  and  atrocious  cruelty. 

He  then  sailed  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  where  he  met 
the  combined  fleets  off  Diu. 

He  was  completely  successful,  but  stained  his  victory 
with  the  blood  of  his  prisoners.  This  put  an  end  to  the 
designs  of  the  Sultan.  Portugal  remained  supreme  in  the 
Arabian  Gulf. 

On  his  return  to  Cochin,  he  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  resign  his  office  to  Albuquerque,  and  set  sail  for 
Portugal.  On  the  way  home,  he  landed  on  the  African 
coast,  and  fell  in  a  miserable  scuffle  with  a  band  of  Hot- 
tentots. 

Thus  ignobly  perished  (in  1509)  the  first  Portuguese 
Viceroy. 

§  12.  Albuquerque,  his  successor,  from  the  first  burned 
with  ambition  to  reduce  all  India  beneath  the  sway  of 
Portugal.  The  anarchy  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
land  at  the  time  favoured  his  design.  The  Muhammedan 
empire  north  of  the  Nerbudda  was  in  that  state  of  dis- 
organisation which  soon  after  (1526)  invited  Baber  to  its 
conquest ;  and  the  Bahmini  Dakhan  kingdom  was  in 
the  course  of  dismemberment  by  its  viceroys.  (Ch.  iv. 
§22.) 

He  nearly  lost  his  life  in  an  abortive  attack  on  Cali- 
cut. 

His  next  project  was  to  seize  Goa,  which  is  situated  on 
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an  island,  on  the  west  coast,  and  then  belonged  to  Bijapur. 
He  was  instigated  to  this  by  a  pirate,  Timmuji. 

He  took  possession  of  it  easily;  but  was  soon  driven 
out  by  Yusuf  Adil  Shah  in  person. 

A  second  attempt  was  successful  after  a  protracted  con- 
test. He  had  thus  got,  what  he  justly  considered  to  be 
essential  to  Portuguese  supremacy  in  the  East,  a  spacious 
harbour  and  a  considerable  city. 

He  immediately  sent  embassies  to  the  different  native 
courts,  and  received  their  envoys  with  great  splendour. 

He  encouraged  intermarriages  between  his  officers  and 
respectable  native  families,  and  acted  the  part  of  a  Romu- 
lus to  this  new  Rome. 

§  13.  Ormuz,  an  island  which  commands  the  entrance  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  had  been  nearly  taken  by  Albuquerque 
on  his  way  out.  He  now  fitted  out  a  splendid  expedition, 
which  easily  wrested  it  from  its  petty  ruler  j  and  this  place 
soon  became  the  centre  of  the  trade  between  India,  Persia, 
and  Western  Asia.  A  splendid  city  rose  on  this  uninviting 
spot.     a.d.  1510. 

An  expedition  planned  by  him  against  Aden  failed. 

Having  secured  such  an  admirable  emporium  as  Ormuz 
in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  he  now,  with  far-seeing  wisdom, 
resolved  to  establish  a  city  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
which  should  command  the  trade  between  India,  China, 
and  the  vast  islands  of  the  Eastern  seas.  He  fixed  upon 
Malacca,  and  not  without  difficulty  captured  it  from  its 
Malay  founders  in  1511. 

Here  too  a  splendid  city  speedily  rose.  He  strove  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  to  join  the  natives  and  Portuguese  by 
the  bond  of  a  common  interest,  treating  them  as  friends 
and  equals.  Albuquerque  also  sent  embassies  to  Siam, 
Java,  and  Sumatra. 

§  14.  But  Albuquerque  was  growing  old,  and,  strange 
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to  say,  was  superseded  by  Lope  Soarez,  the  third  Por- 
tuguese Viceroy.     He  had  been  in  India  before  (§  9). 

Thus  did  Portugal  prove  signally  ungrateful  to  her 
greatest  men.  So,  at  a  later  period,  was  France.  Clive 
and  Hastings  too  had  to  bear  severe  persecutions,  though 
they  outlived  them.     (Ch.  ix.  §  32;  x.  §  13.) 

Albuquerque,  dismissed  without  a  reason,  and  without 
anything  that  might  have  softened  the  blow,  died  broken- 
hearted. 

In  a  ship  near  Goa  he  breathed  his  last,  tranquil  at 
length  as  death  drew  near,  and  was  buried  on  shore 
(a.d.  1515).  A  splendid  monument  still  attests  his 
merits.  He  was  violent  in  some  of  his  actions ;  yet  his 
general  administration  led  to  such  splendid  results,  and  his 
personal  qualities  were  of  so  high  an  order,  that  his  country- 
men unanimously  style  him  "  the  great." 

§  15.  The  Portuguese  empire,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  was 
now  at  its  zenith  of  glory.  A  few  additions  were  made 
afterwards,  and  during  the  reigns  of  Emmanuel  and  his 
son  John  III.  (1498-1557),  they  acquired  many  settle- 
ments, some  of  which  still  belong  to  Portugal.  These 
were  a  few  stations  on  the '  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the 
island  of  Ormuz,  Diu  in  Gujarat,  Goa,  and  some  lesser 
places  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  several  settlements  in 
Ceylon,  a  few  inconsiderable  stations  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  Malacca  on  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  some  fac- 
tories on  the  Malacca  islands.  Their  possessions  thus 
extended  over  12,000  miles  of  coast.  Over  this  immense 
area  they  had  about  thirty  factories  in  the  most  favour- 
able positions.  Their  real  strength  was  at  sea  ;  and  their 
empire  was  not  the  dominion  over  extensive  kingdoms,  but 
the  more  really  beneficial  one  of  an  absolute  command  of 
the  lucrative  trade  between  the  East  and  the  West,  without 
rival  or  controul.  Their  great  object  was  to  exclude  all  other 
nations  from  a  share  in  this  wealth-bestowing  enterprise. 
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We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  how  quickly  this  imposing  fabric 
fell  to  ruin. 

§  16.  But  we  must  resume  the  history.  The  circum- 
stances under,  which  DM  become  a  Portuguese  city  (1534) 
are  remarkable.  Bahadar  Shah  was  King  of  Malwa  from 
a.d.  1526.  (Ch.  ii.  §  41.)  The  troubles  of  the  times 
enabled  the  Viceroys  of  Gujarat  to  maintain,  in  general, 
their  independence  (ch.  iii.  §  4,  6) ;  but  Humayun  (1531) 
made  an  expedition  against  Bahadar,  which  was  nearly 
successful. 

Then  Bassein  was  taken  (1534). 

This  was  the  time  chosen  by  Nunho  Cunha,  then  the 
Portuguese  viceroy,  to  attack  Diu..  The  attack  was  un- 
successful; but  Bahadar  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  Portuguese,  which  resulted  in  their  occupation  of  Diu, 
and  the  erection  of  a  fort.  There  was,  however,  much 
jealousy  on  both  sides.  Bahadar  one  day  went  on  board 
the  ship  where  the  viceroy  was  sick,  or  pretended  to  be  so, 
and  an  inexplicable  tumult  arose,  in  which  Bahadar  was 
killed  and  many  others,  both  natives  and  Portuguese. 
The  suspicion  cannot  be  avoided  that  treachery  was  de- 
signed by  the  latter.  About  the  same  time  they  took 
Daman.  These  two  small  places  still  remain  under  the 
power,  of  Portugal. 

§  17.  The  year  1538  is  memorable  for  the  siege  of  Dili 
by  the  Gujarat  forces,  aided  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  under 
orders  from  his  superior,  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  the 
Ottoman  Sultan  of  Constantinople.  Gracio  de  Noronha 
was  now  viceroy.  But  to  the  brave  Silveira  must  be 
ascribed  the  glory  of  the  gallant  defence.  The  besiegers 
did  not  desist  from  the  attempt,  till  the  Portuguese,  who 
had  fought  with  unparalleled  determination,  were  reduced 
to  forty  persons. 
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The  greatest  man  connected  with  the  Portuguese  in  India  is 
Francis  Xavier,  born  1506,  in  Navarre,  of  an  illustrious  family 
of  royal  descent,  companion  of  Ignatius  Loyala,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  came  out  under  the  patron- 
age of  John  III.,  who  appointed  Martin  Alphonso  de  Souza  viceroy 
in  1541,  especially  because  he  was  zealous  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity. 

Xavier  preached,  baptized,  and  founded  missions,  which  still 
flourish  along  the  coast  of  Southern  India,  in  Malacca,  in  the  Spice 
Islands,  and  in  Japan.  He  died  on  the  Island  of  Chang  Chuen,  in 
an  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  into  China  (1552).  His 
body  is  buried  in  Goa.  He  was  canonised,  and  is  generally  styled 
the  "Apostle  of  the  Indies."  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
Christendom. 

§  18.  In  1545,  Juan  de  Castro,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Portuguese  viceroys,  arrived,  and  found  the 
port  of  Diu  hard  pressed.  He  relieved  it,  took  possession 
of  the  native  city,  and  gave  it  up  to  indiscriminate  plunder 
and  massacre.  He  then  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Goa, 
with  the  royal  standard  of  the  Gujarat  king  dragged  in  the 
dust.  It  was  well  said  in  reference  to  this,  that  "  Juan  de 
Castro  conquered  like  a  Christian,  but  triumphed  like  a 
pagan." 

This  great  viceroy  was  disinterested,  brave,  and  success- 
ful; but  his  cruelties  tarnished  his  fame,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  downfall  of  the  Portuguese  power  in 
India. 

In  fact,  Indian  history  is  full  of  accounts  of  expeditions 
in  which  the  coast  was  ravaged,  and  villages  burnt  and 
plundered  by  the  Portuguese. 

§  19.  In  1571  a  combination  was  formed  by  Ali  Adil 
Shah  of  Bijapur,  Murteza  Nizam  Shah  of  Ahmednagar, 
and  the  Zamorin,  to  drive  the  Portuguese  out  of  India. 
Goa  was  besieged  by  a  mighty  host  under  Adil  Shah,  and 
Chaul  by  another  at  the  same  time  under  Murteza.  But 
the  valour  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  skill  of  their  viceroy, 
Luis  de  Ataide,  prevailed,  and  after  a  ten  months'  siege, 
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Goa  was  saved.     The  other  attacks '  too  were  repulsed. 
(Ch.  iv.  §  23.) 

The  Portuguese  settlements  in  India  were  now  divided 
into  three  distinct  governments,  Ceylon,  Goa,  and  Malacca. 
But  the  sure  progress  of  decay  was  felt  in  all. 

§  20.  From  1580  to  1640  Portugal  was  under  the  sway 
of  Spain ;  and  during  that  period,  though  isolated  acts  of 
heroism  were  occasionally  performed,  the  trade  of  Portugal 
declined,  her  colonies  languished,  and  her  sceptre  gradually 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.     (Comp.  ch.  iii.  §  8 

[5].) 

We  find  the  degenerate  successors  of  Albuquerque 
trembling  before  Sivaji  in  1662,  paying  tribute  to  the 
Mahrattas,  although  at  times  valiantly  opposing  them,  and, 
alas  !  surpassing  them  in  barbarity. 

In  1739  (ch.  v.  §  51)  the  Mahrattas  took  Bassein  after 
a  terrible  siege.  This  was  a  great  triumph  to  that  rising 
power. 

Sad  is  the  record  of  the  wresting  from  Portugal  of  her 
Eastern  possessions  one  by  one. 

In  1607  the  Moluccas  were  seized  by  the  Dutch. 

In  1622  Persia  seized  upon  Ormuz,  and  the  Imam  of 
Muscat  gradually  stripped  them  of  most  of  their  posses- 
sions on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

In  1640  Malacca  was  occupied  by  the  Dutch.  It  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  British  in  1795,  restored  in  1818, 
and  finally  again  came  under  England  in  1824.  (Ch.  x. 
§82.) 

In  1656  they  were  driven  from  Ceylon  by  the  same  in- 
defatigable enemy. 

§  21.  The  causes  of  this  rapid  decline  are,  however,  suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

(1.)  Spain  had  laid  her  benumbing  hand  upon  the 
unhappy  mother  country.     Philip  II.,  too  well  known  to 
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England,  ruled  her.  His  tyranny  and  jealousy  are  the 
first  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Portuguese  in  India. 

(2.)  The  Dutch,  having  gained  their  independence, 
broke  the  monopoly,  and  entered  upon  their  new  career 
with  an  energy  which  enabled  them  to  triumph  over  their 
rivals. 

(3.)  The  Portuguese  power  rested  solely  on  their  supre- 
macy at  sea.  When  this  passed  into  other  hands,  their 
Indian  empire  collapsed. 

(4.)  The  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  India  as  early 
as  1526.  Sword  and  faggot  were  the  ordinary  means  of 
conversion.  The  intolerance  of  the  Portuguese  lost  them 
the  confidence  of  the  natives. 

This  intolerance  was  shown  by  the  Portuguese  especially 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Christians  of  Travancore,  who  are 
now  called  Syrians,  and  whose  ancestors  were  converted 
in  the  fourth  century. 

They  repeatedly  carried  away  the  Syrian  bishop  and 
imprisoned  him ;  and  in  a  synod  at  Diamper,  in  1599, 
Menezes,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  decreed  that  all  the  Syrian 
books  should  be  destroyed,  and  proceeded  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  most  cruel  measures  to  reduce  the  Syrians 
to  obedience  to  the  Papal  See.  This,  however,  he  failed 
to  effect. 

(5.)  They  were,  from  first  to  last,  cruel  in  their  treatment 
of  enemies.  They  never  gained  in  the  East  a  reputation  for 
wisdom  or  humanity.  Without  this,  no  such  dominion  can 
hope  to  endure. 

(6.)  The  successors  of  Albuquerque  were,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  corrupt  and  incapable,  while  in  cruelty 
and  violence  they  surpassed  the  founders  of  the  empire. 

The  later  viceroys  were  beneath  contempt. 

§  22.  The  present  possessions  of  Portugal  in  India 
are  Goa,  Dam&n,  and  Did,  with  a  population  of  about 
500,000. 
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The  History  of  the  European  Companies,  which,  after  the 

Portuguese,  strove  to  obtain  a  share  in  the 

Eastern  Trade  to  A.D.  1744. 


§  1.  In  antient  times,  each  empire,  as  it  rose,  aimed  at 
the  conquest  of  India  as  its  crowning  triumph.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  trade  with  India  raised  the  imperial 
republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  to  a  surprising  pitch  of 
greatness. 

In  modern  times,  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  have 
vied  with  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  monopoly 
of  the  Eastern  trade. 

§  2.  The  desire  to  find  a  western  route  to  India  led 
Columbus  to  the  discovery  of  America.  The  hope  of 
discovering  a  north-eastern  or  north-western  passage  to 
India  was  one  of  the  great  incitements  to  European 
sailors  to  undertake  voyages  into  the  arctic  regions 
the  records  of  which  contain  such  examples  of  heroic 
effort  and  endurance.  The  voyages  of  Willoughby,  Chan- 
cellor, Cabot,  Frobisher,  Davis,  Hudson,  and  many  others, 
to  the  north-west  and  north-east,  though  they  failed  in 
their  main  object,  were  brilliantly  successful  in  enlarging 
the  bounds  of  geographical  knowledge. 
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The  Dutch  in  India. 


The  determination  to  find  a  route  by  sea  to  India  led 
to  those  expeditions  which,  in  a.d.  1498,  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  crowned  with  success,  when  Vasco  da  Gama 
landed  at  Calicut. 

The  Portuguese  showed  Europe  the  way  to  the  East. 
The  record  of  their  successes  and  failures  has  been  given 
in  chap.  vi. 

§  3.  The  Portuguese  were  followed  in  succession  by  the 
Dutch  (a.d.  1594);  by  the  English  (a.d.  1600);  by  the 
French  (a.d.  1668) ;  and  by  the  Danes  (a.d.  1616). 

§  4.  The  Dutch  had  no  sooner  freed  themselves  from 
the  tyranny  of  Spain  (1609),  than  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  Eastern  trade.  They  endeavoured  first  of 
all  to  find  a  northern  route  by  sea  to  India  and  China. 

This  failing,  they  sent  out  four  ships  under  a  man  called 
Houtman,  who  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  East 
(a.d.  1594). 

The  destination  of  these  and  of  several  succeeding  ex- 
peditions was  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  where  they  carried 
on  a  thriving  trade  in  spices. 

They  soon  began  to  try  to  supplant  the  Portuguese,  and 
easily  expelled  them  from  the  Moluccas. 

This  led  to  open  war  between  the  two  nations ;  and  in 
1605  the  Dutch  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  Amboyna 
and  Tidor,  and  fully  established  their  own  supremacy  in 
the  Eastern  seas.  The  name  of  Amboyna  is  connected 
with  a  mournful  occurrence,  commonly  called  the  Massacre 
of  Amboyna,  in  which  ten  Englishmen,  one  Portuguese, 
and  nine  Japanese  were  put  to  death  by  the  Dutch,  for  a 
supposed  conspiracy. 

In  1656,  the  Dutch  drove  their  rivals  from  Ceylon, 
where  they  themselves  established  large  and  prosperous 
factories.     [Ceded  to  England  in  1799.] 

They  at  length  founded  the  colony  of  Batavia,  on  the 
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north-west  coast  of  Java,  which  is  still  the  capital  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  East. 

In  1640,  they  drove  the  Portuguese  from  Malacca,  and 
now  their  only  rivals  in  the  Eastern  seas  and  islands  were 
the  English.     They  very  soon  lost  their  supremacy. 

Their  chief  settlements  in  India  were  at  Negapatam 
(taken  from  Portugal,  1660),  Sadras,  Pulicat,  and  Bimli- 
patam.  These  have  all  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
(1783).     (Ch.  xii.  §  30.) 

Note. — Pulicat  is  on  the  coast,  twenty-three  miles  N.  from  Madras.  There 
is  a  lake  near  it,  forty  miles  in  length  and  six  in  breadth.  The  Dutch  were  here 
in  1609.     The  English  took  it  in  1795. 

Sadras  is  on  the  coast,  forty-two  miles  S.W.  from  Madras.  It  was  a  populous 
and  flourishing  Dutch  settlement  in  1647. 

Bimlipatam  is  on  the  sea-coast  in  the  Northern  Circars,  sixteen  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Vizagapatam. 

§  5.  The  Government  of  Denmark  has  only  held  two  The  Danes  in 
settlements   in  India,   at    Tranquebdr  (bought  from  the    n  ia' 
Raja  of  Tanjore,  A.D.  1616),  and  at  Serampore,  on  the 
Hugli. 

These  were  sold  to  the  English  in  a.d.  1845. 

Both  places  have  been  celebrated  for  the  laborious  and 
learned  men  who  were  there  engaged  in  translating  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  languages  of  India, 
and  in  other  works  connected  with  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  in  the  East.  The  memory  of  Ziegenbalg 
(1706-1719)  and  Fabricius  (1739-1791),  who  lived  in 
Tranquebar,  and  of  the  noble  band  of  the  Serampore 
missionaries,  Carey,  Ward,  and  Marshman,  will  ever  com- 
mand the  respect  of  all  who  know  how  to  value  self-deny- 
ing, benevolent,  and  heroic  effort. 

Schwartz,  another  excellent  missionary  (1750-1798), 
resided  for  eleven  years  in  Tranquebar,  and  afterwards 
in  Trichinopoly  and  Tanjore.  He  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to 
Hyder  in  1779.     (Ch.  xii.  §  25.) 

§  6.  (a.)  The  example  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
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was  not  lost  upon  the  English.  One  of  the  first  English- 
men who  visited  India  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Stevens,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  who  went  to  Goa  in 
1579.  The  narrative  of  his  travels  excited  immense 
interest  in  England.  He  was  principal  of  a  college  in 
Salsette  in  1608.  Then  came  the  travels  of  Storey, 
Newberry,  Leedes,  and  Fitch.  They  carried  a  letter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Akbar.  Storey  remained  in 
Goa  as  a  monk.  Leedes  took  service  under  the  Emperor 
Akbar. 

(6.)  Accordingly  in  a.d.  1600,  the  most  extraordinary 
chartered  body,  as  to  its  constitution  and  fortunes,  that 
was  ever  formed,  the  British  East  India  Company,  was 
incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  time  no  great 
enthusiasm  was  shown.  It  was  proved  by  the  promoters 
of  the  undertaking  that  spices,  indigo,  and  silk,  could  be 
bought  for  one  third  of  the  price  in  Malabar  that  we 
were  giving  in  Aleppo  or  Alexandria ;  but  money  came  in 
slowly.  There  were  twenty-four  directors  and  a  governor. 
The  first  "  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors"  was  Thomas 
Smythe,  Esq. 

(c.)  The  second  company  was  formed  in  a.d.  1698,  and  the  two 
were  united  by  King  William  III. 

(d.)  Meanwhile  an  expedition  under  Captain  Hawkins 
arrived  in  Surat  in  1608,  with  letters  to  Jehangir,  from 
James  I.,  and  from  the  East  India  Company. 

(e.)  Sir  H.  Middleton  arrived  at  Surat  in  1609.  Here 
the  Company's  first  factory  was  established  in  1611. 

(/.)  Jehangir,  in  the  year  of  his  marriage  with  Nur 
Jehan,  gave  permission  to  the  English  to  establish  four 
factories  in  his  dominions.  This  firman  was  signed  in 
1613. 

(g.)  The  embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  (in  1615)  was  of 
more  importance.     He  was  received  with  great  kindness, 
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and  had  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  the  emperor's  court 
and  capital. 

In  1616  we  find  an  English  factory  at  Ajmir. 

(h.)  New  Delhi  was  then  in  course  of  erection,  and  the 
magnificent  buildings  which  have  shed  such  a  glory  over 
the  memory  of  Shah  Jehan,  were  beheld  by  our  country- 
men in  their  foundation  and  growth.     (Ch.  iii.  §  8.) 

(i.)  In  1616,  the  Company  had  factories  at  Surat, 
Calicut,  and  Masulipatam.  They  had  also  a  settlement  at 
Bantam  in  Java,  and  to  this  the  Indian  settlements  were 
subordinate. 

(J.)  The  year  1624  is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  con- 
cession to  the  Company  of  the  power  to  punish  their 
servants,  even  capitally.  They  had  thus  become  rulers ! 
This  is  looked  upon  as  an  aera  in  their  history.  This  year 
permission  was  given  to  the  English  to  trade  with  Bengal, 
but  they  were  restricted  to  the  one  port  of  Pipli  in 
Midnapur. 

(k.)  During  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  (in  1636),  Mr 
Boughton,  an  English  surgeon,  was  sent  according  to  the 
emperor's  request  to  attend  his  sick  daughter ;  and,  suc- 
ceeding in  curing  her,  he  obtained  from  the  emperor's 
gratitude  extensive  privileges  for  his  countrymen. 

(I.)  In  1639,  Fort  St  George,  or  Madras,  was  founded 
by  Mr  Francis  Day.  The  Coromandel  coast  was,  in  fact, 
found  more  convenient  for  the  purchase  of  "  piece  goods," 
muslins  from  Dacca,  and  cotton  goods  from  the  Dakhan. 
The  factory  had  previously  been  placed  at  Armogam,  thirty- 
six  miles  N.  of  Pulicat  (1625).  The  Hindu  governor 
offered  to  build  a  fort  for  the  English  at  his  own  expense, 
and  to  exempt  the  trade  from  customs-duties,  if  the  English 
would  settle  there.     (Ch.  iv.  §  29.) 

(m.)  Madras  was  fortified  at  the  command  of  Charles  I. 
He  blamed  the  Company  for  "neglecting  to  establish  fortified 
factories  where  the  king's  subjects  could  reside  with  safety." 
(Ch.  iv.  §  29.) 
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(n.)  Curious  it  is  indeed  to  reflect,  that  while  the  con- 
tests of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  going  on ;  while  Pym 
and  Hampden  were  contending  against  arbitrary  power ; 
while  Laud  and  Strafford  were  dying  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  while  the  battles  of  the  civil 
war  raged  ;  and  while  Charles  himself  was  being  beheaded 
to  make  way  for  a  military  despotism,  these  factors  were 
quietly  laying  the  foundations  of  an  empire  which  was  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  Queen  of  England  two  centuries  later. 

In  1640  we  first  hear  of  a  factory  at  Hugli. 

(0.)  In  1653,  Madras  was  made  a  separate  presidency. 
Cromwell,  very  characteristically,  wished  to  abolish  the 
Company's  monopoly,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  a 
charter  in  1657. 

In  1661  Charles  II.  issued  a  new  charter. 

(p.)  The  military  reputation  of  the  English  was  extended 
through  the  defence  of  Surat,  by  Sir  G.  Oxenden  (Governor 
of  Bombay,  1665-1667),  when  attacked  by  Sivaji  in  1664. 
(Ch.  v.  §  17.) 

All  fled  but  the  English.  They  resisted  the  invader,  and 
protected  the  inhabitants. 

Aurungzib  testified  his  admiration  and  gratitude  by  re- 
mitting certain  duties  and  charges  payable  by  them  to  the 
imperial  treasury. 

(q.)  In  1668,  Bombay,  which  had  been  given  as  part  of 
the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  was  made  over  to  the 
Company,  and  made  the  chief  presidency  in  India.  It  was 
made  the  chief  seat  of  the  British  Government  in  ]  683. 
As  early  as  1664  they  traded  with  Malabar,  and  in  1708 
obtained  a  grant  of  Tellicherry.  It  was  in  1688  that  the 
"  tea  trade  "  was  first  heard  of. 

(r.)  In  1696,  the  villages  of  Chuttanatti,  Calcutta,  and 
Govindpur,  were  purchased  from  Azim-u-shan,  grandson 
of  Aurungzib. 

In  1702  the  rival  company,  which  had  been  formed  in 
1698,  was  amalgamated  with  the  old  one. 
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At  this  time  the  Company  was  authorised  to  raise 
troops  for  the  defence  of  their  settlements. 

is.)  A  fort  was  ordered  to  be  built  and  called  Fort 
William,  in  honour  of  King  William  III. 

The  history  of  Calcutta  to  1756  is  little  else  than  a 
record  of  the  efforts  of  the  British  merchants  to  resist  the 
exactions  of  the  Nuwab  of  Murshedabad.     (Ch.  iii.  §  15.) 

In  1715  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  Farokh- 
shir,  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of  protection  from  the 
native  powers.     [Comp.  ch.  iii.  §  12  (8).] 

They  were  successful,  and  Calcutta  was  thereupon  de- 
clared a  separate  presidency  (1715). 

The  use  of  the  term  presidency  requires  explanation. 
The  establishment  at  each  principal  seat  of  trade  consisted 
of  merchants,  senior  and  junior,  who  conducted  the  trade ; 
factors,  who  ordered  goods,  inspected  them  and  dispatched 
them ;  and  writers,  who  were  the  clerks  and  bookkeepers. 
A  writer  after  five  years  became  a  factor  ;  after  three  years 
more,  a  senior  merchant.  From  these  last  the  members  of 
council  were  chosen,  and  one  of  them  was  selected  as  presi- 
dent of  the  factory. 

Soldiers,  sepoys,  and  peons  made  up  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  directors  doubted  the  expediency  of  accepting  the 
territory  granted  by  Farukhshir ;  for,  say  they,  "  as  our 
business  is  trade,  it  is  not  politic  for  us  to  be  encum- 
bered with  much  territory."  The  letters  of  the  directors 
abound  in  injunctions  to  their  servants  to  be  just,  humane, 
unostentatious,  and  economical. 

At  the  same  time  the  heads  of  the  presidencies  are 
encouraged  to  proceed  with  all  the  works  of  a  defensive 
character,  all  offensive  warfare  being  quite  foreign  to  their 
plans. 

Their  president,  in  a.d.  1725,  charged  them  with  1100 
rupees  for  a  "  chaise  and  pair  of  horses."  This  they  dis- 
allow.    "  If  our  servants  will  have  such  superfluities,  let 
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them  pay  for  them."  All  extravagance  is  to  be  discouraged. 
"  In  some  shape  or  other  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  it."  "It 
leads  to  penury." 

Yet  these  presidencies  became  provinces.  Merchants 
gave  way  to  governors.  Profits  were  replaced  by  revenue. 
Trade  gradually  was  exchanged  for  dominion. 

The  Nuwab  of  Bengal,  Jaffir  Khan,  died  in  1725,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shuja-ud-din-Khan.  One  of 
his  Omrabs  was  the  adventurer  Ali-vardi-Khan.  (Ch.  iii. 
§15.) 

In  1742  the  Mahrattas  attacked  Bengal,  demanding 
Chout  (ch.  v.  §  57).  It  was  then  the  Mahratta  ditch  was 
dug  to  afford  protection  against  a  repetition  of  the  attack. 

For  the  further  history  of  the  British  settlements  in 
Bengal,  see  chap.  ix. 

§  7.  (1.)  Various  French  East  India  Companies  were 
formed,  and  expeditions  made  by  that  nation,  from  a.d. 
1604. 

(2.)  But  the  celebrated  Colbert  has  the  merit  of  estab- 
lishing the  Company  on  a  firm  footing,  in  1664,  Louis 
XIV.  declaring  that  trade  to  India  was  not  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  noble.     This  Company  was  dissolved  in  1769. 

(3.)  Their  first  settlement  in  India  was  at  Surat,  where 
both  the  English  and  the  Dutch  had  flourishing  factories. 
The  leader  was  Frangois  Caron. 

(4.)  In  1669  they  obtained  a  settlement  at  Masuli- 
patain. 

They  took  Trincomalee  and  Meilapur  (or  St  Thom6) 
from  the  Dutch  in  1672;  but  lost  them  again  in  1674, 
the  English  being  neutral. 

(5.)  They  now  bought  a  piece  of  land  from  the  Bijapur 
Government,  on  which  they  erected  the  city  called  now 
Pondicherry  (Puthu-che'ri).     [Comp.  iii.  §  9  (13).] 

Frangois  Martin,  an  honoured  name  in  French  history, 
was  its  founder.     He  died  in  1706. 
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(6.)  Martin's  first  great  danger  was  from  Sivaji,-  who, 
during  his  great  expedition  to  the  Carnatic,  his  last  great 
effort,  threatened  Pondicherry ;  but  was  conciliated  by 
the  judicious  measures  of  the  French  Governor.  (Ch.  v. 
§  23-24.)       , 

(7.)  His  next  enemies  were  the  Dutch,  who  in  1693 
attacked  and  took  it. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  reply  of  Ram  Raj  (ch.  v. 
§  34),  to  the  Dutch,  who  offered  to  buy  Pondicherry 
from  him,  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

"  The  French,"  said  he,  "  fairly  purchased  it,  and  paid 
a  valuable  consideration  for  it ;  and  all  the  money  in  the 
world  would  never  tempt  me  to  dislodge  them." 

But  poor  Ram  Raj  was  soon  cooped  up  in  Gingl  ;  and 
the  Moguls  received  the  Dutch  bribe,  and  aided  them  in 
their  attack. 

(8.)  In  1697  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  was  signed,  Pondi- 
cherry was  restored  ;  and  Martin  returned  in  triumph  to 
enlarge  and  fortify  it,  and  to  raise  it  by  skilful  policy, 
good  government,  and  fair  dealing,  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
commercial  city.  He  was  an  able  man,  and  a  magnani- 
mous and  disinterested  patriot.  Mr  Thomas  Pitt,  grand- 
father of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  then  Governor  of 
Madras  (1698-1700).  It  was  at  this  time  (1700-1702) 
that  Aurungzib's  great  general,  Daud  Khan  Panni,  paid  a 
visit  to  Madras,  and  demanded  10,000  pagodas  as  a  pre- 
sent. Mr  Pitt  feasted  him,  and  gave  him  abundance  of 
the  strong  waters  he  loved ;  but  some  part  of  the  present, 
at  least,  was  given. 

(9.)  In  1688  the  French  obtained  from  Aurungzib  a 
settlement  at  Chandernagor,  when  Shayista  Khan  was 
Viceroy  of  Bengal. 

(10.)  In  1725  Mahe-  was  added  to  the  French  posses- 
sions. Its  name  was  Mahi  ;  but  it  was  taken  chiefly  by 
the  daring  and  ingenuity  of  a  young  French  naval  officer, 
Bertrand  Francois  Make  de  la  Bourdonnais ;    and   the 
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May  1677. 


Martin  in  Pondi- 
cherry. 

Ram  Raj  gives 
an  Honest  An- 
swer. 


The  Dutch  take 
it,  Sept.  8,  1693. 


(William  III., 
Louis  XIV.) 


Chandernagor, 

1688. 

(Ch.  ix.  §  8.) 

Mahe,  1725. 
(=  Fish.) 
De  la  Bourdon- 
nais. 

Born  1699. 
Died  1753. 
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Dupleix  in 
Ch&ndern&g6r. 


Mauritius  and 
Bourbon,  1672. 


II. 

Dumas,  1735- 
1741. 


Dost  Ali. 


1719-1747. 
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The  Early  French  in  India.    Dumas,  the  Second  Great  Frenchman. 


slight  change  in  the  name  was  made  in  honour  of  the 
captor,  who  was  destined  to  act  a  memorable  part  in  the 
affairs  of  South  India. 

(11.)  In  1731  Joseph  Francois  Dupleix  was  appointed 
director  of  Chandernagor,  which  he  raised  from  a  well-nigh 
deserted  port  to  a  flourishing  emporium.  He  also  amassed 
by  trade,  then  permitted  to  the  Company's  servants,  a  vast 
fortune.     There  he  remained  till  1741. 

(12.)  Meanwhile,  in  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon, 
a  great  colony  had  been  founded. 

The  Isle  of  France,  originally  Cern6,  was  called  Mauri- 
tius by  the  Dutch  (in  honour  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau), 
which  name  it  now  bears. 

The  French  governor  of  these  islands,  M.  Dumas,  in 
1735,  became  Governor-General  of  the  French  possessions 
in  India,  which  position  he  filled  till  succeeded  by  Dupleix 
in  1741. 

(13.)  Dumas  was  worthy  of  his  predecessor,  Martin.  In 
his  time  began  that  system  of  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Hindu  princes,  which  has  led  to  such  mighty 
results. 

In  1710  Sadat-ulla-Khan  was  appointed  Nuwab  of  the 
Carnatic.  He  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  make  the 
office  hereditary.  In  1733  he  died  at  his  capital,  Arcot; 
and  his  nephew,  Dost  Ali,  succeeded  him.  He  relied 
greatly  on  the  French,  as  the  only  European  nation  whose 
position  at  that  time  commanded  respect. 

Arcot  and  Vellora  (Velur  =  javelin  town)  were  the  chief  towns  of  the  Payin 
Ghat,  or  Lower  Carnatic. 

By  his  influence  the  right  of  coining  was  conceded  to 
the  French  by  Muhammed  Shah,  the  Emperor  of  Delhi. 
(Ch.  iii.  §  15.) 

(14.)  Meanwhile  it  must  be  remembered  that  Niz&m-ul- 
Mulk  (ch.  iii.  §  16)  was  Viceroy  of  the  Dakhan,  and 
Baji  Rao  I.  the  great  Peishwa  of  the  Mahrattas.  (Ch.  v. 
§53.) 
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Chanda  Saheb's. 
First  Appear- 
ance, 1736. 


His  Perjury. 
Usurpation. 

(Ch.  viii.  §  23.) 

KariciU  gained  by 
the  French. 


Tanjore  Affairs 
and  S&huji. 
(8  miles  S.  from 
Tranquebar.) 


1739. 


Mahratta  Inva- 
sion of  the  Car- 
natic. 


The  Early  French  in  India.    Dumas.    Chanda  Saheb. 


(15.)  The  most  prominent  person  in  the  Carnatic,  how- 
ever, at  that  time,  was  a  son-in-law  of  D6st  Alt,  and  his 
Diwan,  whose  name  was  Chanda  Saheb,  who  assumed  the 
position  of  a  free  lance,  and  who  was  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  the  French,  by  whom  he  was  always  sup- 
ported.    (See  Table.) 

(16.)  In  1736  Chanda  Saheb  made  himself  master  of 
Trichinopoly  by  treachery.  The  Raja  of  that  place  had 
died  without  heirs ;  and  a  dispute  arising,  the  widow, 
Minakshi  Ammal,  applied  to  D6st  Alt,  Nuwab  of  Arcot, 
for  assistance.  He  sent  Chanda  Saheb,  who  entered  the 
city,  after  taking  an  oath  to  defend  the  Rani ;  but  imme- 
diately imprisoned  her,  and  assumed  the  government.  In 
the  very  choultry  where  he  swore  the  false  oath,  he  was 
murdered  sixteen  years  after  ! 

(17.)  Another  affair  in  which  Chanda  Saheb  was  con- 
cerned led  to  important  results  for  the  French. 

The  kingdom  of  Tanjore  was  held  by  Sahuji,  a  relative 
of  the  great  Sivaji  (see  Table,  ch.  v.  §  27),  who  was  about 
this  time  dispossessed  by  a  pretended  cousin. 

The  expelled  king  offered  Dumas  the  town  of  Kdricdl, 
and  some  adjoining  villages,  as  the  price  of  his  restoration. 
Meanwhile,  however,  he  regained  his  kingdom  without 
French  aid.     Dumas  was  disappointed. 

Chanda  Saheb,  however,  stepped  in,  offered  Dumas  to 
take  the  coveted  villages  from  Sahuji,  with  whom  he  was 
at  war,  and  to  make  them  over  to  the  French.  This  he 
did,  and  from  that  date  (1739)  Karical  and  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  have  belonged  to  France.  This  was  Sahuji's 
first  experience  of  European  affairs ;  it  was  not  his  last. 
(Ch.  viii.  §  15.) 

(18.)  Meanwhile,  the  Mahrattas,  jealous  of  these  Mu- 
hammedan  conquests,  advanced  with  a  large  army  into 
the  Carnatic,  under  Raghuji  Bhonsle  (ch.  v.  §  55)  and 
Morari  Rao. 

D6st  Ali  met  them  near  Ambur,  at  the  Damalcheri  Pass 
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(about  120  miles  N.W.  of  Madras),  but  was  there  defeated 
and  slain  (1740). 

Notb. — Ambit  is  fifty  miles  west  of  Arcot,  and  thirty  miles  south  of  Damal- 
cheri. 

The  widow  of  Dost  Ali,  and  the  wife  and  son  of  Chan  da 
Saheb,  found  a  refuge  in  Pondicherry. 

Safder  Ali,  the  new  Nuwab,  sent  his  wife  and  children  to  Madras,  having  more 
confidence  in  the  English.     He  also  fortified  himself  in  Vellora. 

The  Mabrattas  made  an  agreement  with  Safder  Ali,  by 
which  he  was  recognised  as  Nuwab  of  Arcot,  paying  a 
large  tribute  and  assisting  the  Mahrattas  to  expel  his 
ambitious  brother-in-law,  Chanda  Saheb,  from  Trichino- 
poly.     (Comp.  ch.  v.  §  53,  55.) 

(19.)  M.  Dumas  now  showed  his  firmness  and  ability. 
Threatened  by  Raghuji  with  destruction,  if  he  did  not 
consent  to  surrender  the  fugitives,  he  replied  that  "  all  the 
French  in  India  would  die  first."  Meanwhile  he  put 
Pondicherry  into  a  state  of  preparation  for  a  siege. 

(20.)  Safder  Ali  and  Chanda  Saheb  met  in  Pondi- 
cherry, from  whence  the  former  departed  to  Arcot,  where 
he  was  soon  assassinated  (26) ;  and  Chanda  Saheb  to 
Trichinopoly,  where  his  well-merited  punishment  was  in 
due  time  to  overtake  him.  The  Mahrattas  lost  no  time 
in  investing  Trichinopoly,  took  Chanda  Sah6b  prisoner 
(March  1741),  and  conveyed  him  to  Satara,  where  he 
languished  for  seven  years  in  prison.  Morari  Rao  was 
left  Governor  of  Trichinopoly. 

There  he  formed  a  romantic  friendship  with  Muzaffir 
Jung  (ch.  viii.  §  16),  a  grandson  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  They 
were  both  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
struggles  between  the  French  and  English,  to  have  a 
temporary  triumph,  and  to  perish  ! 

(21.)  Raghuji  still  threatened  Pondicherry;  but,  awed 
by  the  firm  attitude  of  M.  Dumas,  and  bribed  by  a  present 
of  French  liqueurs,  eventually  left  him  unmolested. 
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Death  of  DSst 
Ali,  1740. 
The  First  Battle 
of  Ambfir. 
(Comp.  ch.  viii. 
§16.) 


Safder  Ali,  Son  of 
DCist  Ali,  Nuwab 
of  Arcot,  1740. 


Raghuji  and 
Dumas,  1740. 


Assassination 
of  Safder  Ali. 


Chanda  Saheb : 
Prisoner,  1741. 


Muzaffir  Jung 
and  Chanda 
Saheb. 


Raghuji  before 
Pondicherry. 
French  firmness 
and  liqueur's. 
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Muhammed 
Shah. 


1741. 


III. 
Dupleix  in  Pon- 
dicherry,  1741- 
1754. 


The  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succes- 
sion. 


Shall  there  be  a 
French  Empire 
in  India? 


IV. 
La  Bourdonnais 
in  Pondicherry, 
1746. 


His  Efforts. 


(Naga-pattanam, 
=  Dragon-town, 
20  miles  S.  of 
Tranquebar.) 
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The  French  In  India.    Dupleix,  the  Third  Great  Frenchman,  a 
Nuwab;  and  La  Bourdonnais,  the  Fourth  Great  Frenchman. 


This  brave  resistance  to  the  Mahrattas  was  M.  Dumas' 
last  act ;  and,  amid  the  praises  of  all  South  India,  with  the 
thanks  of  the  aged  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  of  Safder  Ali,  and  of 
the  Emperor  himself,  who  even  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  Nuwab,  he  resigned  his  office  to  M.  Dupleix. 

(22.)  Dupleix  immediately  assumed  the  state  of  a 
Nuwab,  proceeded  to  Chandernagor  for  installation ;  and 
used  every  effort  to  strengthen  his  position. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  natives  the  French  were  now  supreme, 
and  Pondicherry  impregnable. 

(23.)  The  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  now  broke  out 
in  Europe,  lasting  from  1744  to  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748.  This  war  had  been  long  expected  ; 
and  Dupleix  had  prepared  to  strike  the  blow  which 
should  expel  the  English  for  ever  from  India.  He  had 
already  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  French  Empire, 
in  India. 

The  great  Albuquerque,  the  splendid  Dupleix,  and  the 
heroic  Olive,  formed  the  same  plan.  To  Clive  alone  was 
destined  the  honour  of  accomplishing  for  his  country 
what  these  two  before  him  had  dared  to  plan  for 
theirs. 

(24.)  Meanwhile  a  worthy  coadjutor  of  Dupleix,  who 
was  afterwards  to  become  his  rival  and  enemy,  was  ready 
to  join  him  at  this  eventful  period.  This  was  La  Bour- 
donnais (10).  Mr  Morse  was  then  Governor  of  Madras 
(1744-1749),  and  a  squadron  of  English  ships  was 
cruising  in  the  Indian  seas,  with  the  design  of  ruining 
the  French  trade. 

La  Bourdonnais  was  at  that  time  Governor  of  the  Isles 
of  France  and  Bourbon,  which,  by  his  skill,  energy,  and 
indomitable  perseverance,  he  had  brought  into  a  most 
satisfactory  state.  By  wonderful  efforts  he  contrived  to 
equip  and  man  a  squadron  of  ships ;  and,  in  spite  of 
opposition  at  home  and  tempests  at  sea,  he  arrived  off 
Negavatamm  1746,  and  engaged  the  English  squadron, 
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which  unaccountably  avoided  a  general  engagement  and 
put  into  Trincomalee. 

(25.)  Madras  was  thus  left  exposed  (July  1746).  A 
French  fleet  was  triumphant  in  the  Madras  seas.  Dupleix 
and  La  Bourdonnais  in  Pondicherry,  and  Governor  Morse 
in  Madras,  were  the  antagonists.  The  struggle  between 
the  two  nations  (which  lasted  fifteen  years)  must  be  detailed 
in  the  next  chapter. 

(26.)  It  is  necessary  here  to  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
Dakhan  and  the  Carnatic  from  1741  to  1746. 

In  1742  Safder  Ali  (19)  was  assassinated  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  treacherous  and  cowardly  Murteza  Ali.  His 
family  and  treasures  were  now  put  under  the  care  of  the 
English. 

Seiad  Muhammed  Khan,  his  son,  succeeded  ;  but,  as  he 
was  a  mere  youth,  all  was  anarchy  in  the  province. 

Now  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  Viceroy  or  Subadar  of  the  Dakhan 
in  name,  but  really  independent,  thought  it  time  to  come 
and  claim  arrears  of  tribute  long  due.  The  English  factory 
at  Madras  sent  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  him  at  Trichino- 
poly ;  but  they  were  thought  too  insignificant  to  obtain  an 
audience.  After  reducing  all  to  order,  he  left  Anwar-ud- 
din,  a  veteran  officer,  to  guard  the  infant  Nuwab  (1743), 
who  was,  however,  assassinated  the  same  year.  (See 
Table,  p.  251.) 

Anwar-ud-din  (who  was  always  suspected  of  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  which  he  reaped  the  fruit)  was  now 
appointed  Nuwab  ;  and  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  power 
was  to  shield  the  French  from  the  attacks  of  the  English, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  But  the  time  soon  came, 
as  we  shall  see,  when  the  English  needed  the  friendly 
intervention  of  the  Nuwab  on  their  own  behalf.  Chanda 
Saheb,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  still  in  his  Mahratta 
prison,  chafing  at  the  thought  that  the  prize  he  had 
coveted  so  eagerly  had  been  grasped  by  another  while  he 
was  a  powerless  captive.     His  time  will  come  ! 
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Dupleix  and  La  Bourdonnais. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


The  Rivalries  and  Wars  of  the  French  and  English  East 

India  Companies,  from  A.D.  1742,  to  the  Surrender  of 

Pondicherry  to  the  English,  A.D.  1761. 


§  1.  The  period  from  1744  to  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  was  an  eventful  one  for  India.  The  two  greatest 
nations  of  Europe  are  seen  beginning  to  struggle  upon 
Indian  ground  for  supremacy.  The  conqueror  will  rule  in 
time  from  sea  to  sea. 

§  2.  We  have  seen  the  able  and  gallant  naval  commander 
La  Bourdonnais,  after  the  departure  of  the  English  fleet, 
land  in  Pondicherry. 

He  and  Dupleix  met  on  the  8th  July  1746.  His  words 
were  : — "  We  ought  to  regard  one  another  as  equally  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  work  in  concert. 
For  my  part,  sir,  I  devote  myself  to  you  beforehand,  and 
swear  to  you  a  perfect  confidence."  Yet  the  disunion  of 
these  two  at  last  ruined  their  cause.  With  it  we  may 
contrast  the  generous  conduct  of  Lawrence  and  Clive. 

§  3.  It  must  be  noted  that  Dupleix  was  a  genius ;  a 
man  of  lofty,  chivalrous  mind ;  a  great  statesman,  full  of 
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Madras  Taken  by  La  Bourdonnals. 


the   most  brilliant   conceptions ;    but   no   warrior.      La 
Bourdonnais  was  a  soldier,  ardent  and   impetuous ;  but 
not   possessed  of  the   transcendent  abilities  of   Dupleix. 
The  latter,  too,  in  India  was  supreme,  though  at  sea  the,, 
former  was  independent. 

Dupleix  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  wife,  whose  name  was 
Jeanne,  which  she  changed  into  Jehan  Begum.  She  was  of  French 
extraction,  born  in  Bengal,  and  was  rery  useful  from  her  knowledge 
of  native  languages  and  manners. 

§  4.  After  some  delays,  by  no  means  creditable  to  La 
Bourdonnais,  Dupleix  prevailed  upon  him  to  advance  to 
attack  Madras.  Governor  Morse  in  vain  prayed  Anwar- 
\id-din,  the  Nuwab  of  the  Carnatic,  to  interfere,  as  he  had 
formerly  done  in  behalf  of  the  French.  He  had  the 
morti6cation,  too,  to  hear  that  the  English  fleet  had  actually 
sailed  for  Bengal. 

La  Bourdonnais  had  4000  men,  of  whom  400  were 
sepoys,  400  Africans,  and  the  remainder  Europeans.  The 
English  garrison  consisted  of  300  or  400  men,  and  the  for- 
tifications were  of  the  slightest  description. 

On  21st  September,  Governor  Morse,  therefore,  was 
compelled  to  capitulate.  The  whole  of  the  English  were 
to  be  prisoners  of  war.  The  town  and  all  in  it,  with  its 
dependencies,  were  made  over  to  the  French.  Conditions 
of  ransom  were  to  be  settled  afterwards.  "  The  French 
did  not  lose  a  man  in  the  siege;  the  English  only  Jive."  ■ 
Thus  Madras  was  taken,  107  years  after  its  foundation. 

The  question  now  was,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
captured  city  1  La  Bourdonnais,  influenced  by  a  bribe  of 
100,000  pagodas,  agreed  to  allow  the  English  to  ransom 
the  city  for  four  lakhs  and  40,000  rupees. 

Dupleix  refused  his  consent.  His  wish  was  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  India ;  and,  if  the  conquest  of  Madras  had 
been  followed  up,  this  could  have  been  effected.  A  storm 
meanwhile  shattered  the  French  fleet,  and  La  Bourdon- 
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Dupleix  and  Anwar-ud-din.    Paradis,  the  Fifth  Great  Frenchman. 


nais,  hastily  signing  the  treaty,  set  sail  on  the  29th 
October,  having  spent  about  four  months  on  the  Indian 
coast.  He  thus  threw  away  the  opportunity  of  completely 
crushing  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  of  gaining  for 
himself  undying  fame. 

He  returned  to  France,  and  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  Though  acquitted,  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart  in  1753. 

We  may  lament  his  fate ;  but  it  was  hardly  undeserved. 

§  5.  Anwar-ud-din  had  been  no  unconcerned  spectator 
of  the  capture  of  Madras.  Jealous  of  French  aggrandise- 
ment, though  inclined  to  favour  them,  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  Dupleix  commanding  the  French  to  desist,  and  threat- 
ening to  interfere  with  an  armed  force.  Dupleix  unhesi- 
tatingly replied,  that  he  was  only  besieging  it  for  the 
Nuwab,  to  whom  he  would  surrender  it  when  taken.  But, 
when  five  weeks  had  passed,  and  the  French  flag  still  floated 
over  the  ramparts  of  Fort  St  George,  Anwar  sent  an  army 
to  enforce  his  claims.  Dupleix  determined  not  to  sur- 
render it  till  he  had  destroyed  the  fort,  and  gave  orders  to 
the  French  officer  in  command  to  hold  his  ground  against 
the  Nuwab's  army. 

The  result  was  a  defeat,  that  should  have  taught  the 
Nuwab  of  how  little  value  his  army  was  before  a  handful 
of  Europeans. 

M.  Paradis  (by  no  means  the  least  of  the  remarkable 
Frenchmen  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  India), 
with  230  Europeans  and  700  native  sepoys,  put  to  utter 
rout  the  Nuwab's  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  under  his  son, 
Maphuz  Khan. 

This  action  (which  might  have  been  the  French  Plassey) 
made  Dupleix  for  a  time  the  Nuwab's  master. 

§  6.  Dupleix  now  utterly  disavowed  the  treaty  made  by 
La   Bourdonnais,    and    appointed    Paradis   Governor   of 
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The  First  Siege  of  Pondicherry. 


Madras.  The  English  prisoners  were  sent  to  Pondicherry. 
Some  escaped  to  Fort  St  David,  a  fortified  town  twelve  miles 
south  of  Pondicherry,  bought  by  the  English  in  1691, 
and  now  become  the  chief  place  on  the  Coromandel  Coast 
occupied  by  the  British.     Among  these  latter  was  Clive. 

§  7.  The  next  thing,  of  course,  was  for  the  French 
to  attack  Fort  St  David.  The  attack  failed,  and  was  not 
resumed  when  opportunity  presented  itself.  Meanwhile 
Admiral  Griffin,  with  his  fleet,  appeared  on  the  coast, 
threatening  Pondicherry,  and  the  English  were  saved. 

§  8.  Dupleix  managed,  in  the  interval,  to  make  peace 
with  the  Nuwab,  whose  assistance  did  not,  however, 
materially  benefit  him ;  for  he,  when  the  French  cause 
seemed  to  be  desperate,  did  not  hesitate  to  forsake  their 
alliance  for  that  of  the  English. 

§  9.  We  cannot  give  the  details  of  the  defence  of  Cud- 
dalor,  attacked  by  Dupleix,  in  which  the  skill  of  the 
veteran  Major  Lawrence,  who  had  recently  arrived  (Jan. 
1748)  to  command  the  English  forces  in  India,  was  con- 
spicuous. 

§  10.  Two  miles  from  Pondicherry  is  a  small  place 
called  Ariankupam.  This  place,  fortified  by  the  skill  of 
Paradis  and  defended  by  Law,  was  attacked  by  the 
English,  who  were  at  first  repulsed,  and  Lawrence  was 
taken  prisoner.  In  the  end,  the  French  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it  and  retire  to  Pondicherry,  where  they  were 
now  closely  besieged. 

§  11.  Admiral  Boscowen,  grand-nephew  of  the  great 
Marlborough,  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  English 
forces,  both  naval  and  military ;  but  the  wonderful  quali- 
ties of  Dupleix  enabled  him  for  five  weeks  to  baffle  every 
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India  in  1748. 


effort  of  the  English  leader,  who  was  inexperienced  in 
military  operations.  Paradis  fell  early  in  the  siege.  On 
Dupleix  all  depended ;  glorious  and  successful  was  his 
defence. 

It  was  here  that  "ensign"  Clive  first  gave  indications 
of  that  wonderful  military  genius  to  which  British  India 
owes  so  much. 

§  12.  Dupleix  had  for  the  time  saved  his  country's 
cause,  and  far  and  wide  did  he  cause  the  note  of  triumph 
to  be  sounded.  All  India  resounded  with  acclamations, 
and  the  French  were  everywhere  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  European  nations. 

§  13.  The  news  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  now 
arrived.  Madras  was  to  be  restored  to  its  English  masters. 
All  things  were  to  revert  to  the  position  in  which  they 
were  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1744.  Bitter 
was  the  mortification  of  Dupleix  ;  but  his  genius  will  yet 
devise  other  methods  for  carrying  out  his  cherished  plan 
of  expelling  the  hated  English,  and  founding  a  French 
Empire  in  India. 

Will  they  succeed  ? 

§  14.  Let  us,  before  we  seek  an  answer  to  this  question, 
take  a  survey  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  India  (in  1748),  at 
the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

(1.)  The  twelfth  Mogul  emperor,  Muhammed  Shdh,  the 
lastwho  possessed  even  the  semblance  of  power,  died  in 
April  1748.  The  puppet  emperor  who  succeeded  him 
was  the  victim  of  the  Mahrattas  and  of  his  viceroys. 
From  this  time  there  was  no  real  Emperor  of  Delhi.  (Ch. 
iii.  §  18.) 

(Nadir  Shah  was  assassinated  June  8, 1847.) 

(2.)  Sahu,  the  grandson  of  Sivaji  (Table)  died  also  in 
1748    (ch.    v.    §   59);    and    under    the    third    PeishwS,, 
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Summary  of  Affairs  in  1748-1750. 


Balaji  Rao,  now  really  supreme,  the  Mahratta  power  was 
attaining  its  greatest  extent  of  dominion.  There  were  four 
great  leaders,  Holkar,  Sindia,  Raghuji,  and  Damaji  Gaek- 
war. 

(4.)  Nizdm-ul-mulk,  died  in  June  1748,  aged  104  years. 
The  dignity  of  Viceroy  or  Subadar  of  the  Dakhan  having 
become  hereditary  in  his  family,  this  portion  of  the  empire 
may  now  be  considered  to  have  been  finally  rent  from  it. 

The  struggles  for  the  succession  between  his  sons  led  to 
the  most  momentous  results.     (Table,  ch.  iii.  §  16.) 

(5.)  Chanda  Saheb  was  liberated  the  same  year,  and 
came  down  to  wrest,  if  he  could,  the  Nuwabship  of  Arcot 
from  Anwar-ud-din.     (See  Table.) 

(6.)  La  Bourdonnais  was  in  the  Bastille.  Dupleix, 
baffled  and  disappointed,  but,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  native 
powers,  covered  with  glory,  is  devising  new  schemes  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  France. 

(7.)  Clive  is  an  ensign.  (Born  September  29,  1725  ; 
landed  in  India  1744.)  The  English,  taught  by  the 
example  of  the  French,  are  beginning  to  train  sepoys. 
Warren  Hastings,  the  future  Governor-General  (born  1732), 
came  to  India  in  1750.  The  veteran  Major  Lawrence 
(Governor  of  Madras  in  1749)  sails  for  England  in  1750, 
to  return  (in  1752),  and  with  the  young  hero,  Clive,  to  do 
great  things. 

(8.)  In  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  Ali-vardi  Khdn  has 
made  good  his  position ;  and  is  ruling  with  a  degree  of 
talent  and  justice  that  reconciles  the  people  to  his  usur- 
pation.    (Ch.  iii.  §  15.) 

(9.)  Oudh  is  in  the  power  of  Sadat  Khan's  nephew, 
Safder  Jung  (ch.  iii.  §  18),  who  is  independent ;  though 
he  condescends  to  call  himself  Vazir  of  the  Empire. 

(10.)  In  Rohilkhand  the  Afgans  have  become  virtually 
independent. 

(11.)  In  Mysore,  Hyder  was  now  a  rising  chief.  His 
son,  Tippu,  was  born  in  1750.     (Ch.  xii.  §  11-13.) 
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The  First  English  Interference  in  Native  Disputes. 


§  15.  In  1748  Sahuji,  ex- Raja  of  Tanjore  [ch.  vii.  §  7 
(17)],  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  Pratab  Sing  (his 
illegitimate  brother),  applied  to  the  English  to  restore  him 
to  his  rightful  possessions.  He  offered,  as  the  price  of 
their  assistance,  Devi  Kota  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Colleroon) 
and  the  surrounding  territory.  They  consented,  and  dis- 
patched a  body  of  troops  to  restore  Sahuji.  It  was 
found  that  the  people,  who  had  suffered  much  under  his 
weak  rule,  were  averse  to  his  return  ;  but,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt,  the  English  notwithstanding  sent  Major 
Lawrence  to  storm  Devi  Kota.  This  he  effected ;  but 
Pratab  Sing  now  came  forward,  offered  to  confirm  the 
captors  in  the  possession  of  the  fort  and  territory,  and  to 
give  a  pension  to  the  ex-Raja,  who  retired  to  Madras. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  English  thus  led  the  way,  though 
feebly,  and  without  either  dignity  or  consistency,  in  the 
adoption  of  that  policy  of  interfering  in  the  disputes  of 
native  princes,  which  Dupleix,  with  well-matured  plans, 
afterwards  adopted  on  such  a  gigantic  scale. 

§  16.  On  the  death  of  Nizam-ul-mulk,  his  eldest  son 
(see  Table)  preferred  to  remain  at  court  (ch.  iii.  §  18) ;  and 
the  succession  to  the  Subadarship  of  the  Dakhan  fell, 
according  to  his  grandmother's  supposed  will,  to  Muzaffir 
Jung.  But  Nazir  Jung,  the  second  son,  who  had  already 
rebelled  against  his  father,  seized  the  treasures,  gained  over 
the  army,  and  proclaimed  himself  viceroy. 

In  fact,  six  uncles  of  Muzaffir  were  his  rivals. 

The  dispossessed  Muzaffir  repaired  to  Satara  to  seek 
Mahratta  aid,  met  there  with  Chanda  Saheb,  who  was 
impatiently  beating  his  wings  against  the  bars  of  his 
prison ;  and  the  two  wrote  to  Dupleix,  under  whose  pro- 
tection Chanda's  wife  and  family  were  living  in  Pon- 
dicherry.     [Ch.  vii.  §  7  (18).] 

Dupleix  promptly  negotiated  Chanda  Saheb's  release  ; 
paid  the  ransom,  seven  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  sent  an  army  of 
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The  Second  Battle  of  Ambur.     Death  of  Anwar-ud-dln. 


400  Europeans  and  2000  sepoys  towards  Ambur,  where 
Anwar-ud-din  (now  in  his  107th  year),  at  the  head  of 
20,000  troops,  was  posted.  There  the  French  were  joined 
by  the  released  Chanda  (who  was  burning  with  impatience 
to  gain  for  himself  a  kingdom)  with  6000  troops,  and  by 
Muzaffir  Jung  with  30,000. 

Their  plan  was  to  defeat  and  dethrone  Anwar-ud-din, 
seat  Chanda  Sahib  on  the  throne  of  Arcot,  and  then,  with 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Carnatic  and  the  French,  to 
oppose  Nazir  Jung,  and  place  Muzaffir  on  the  throne  of 
the  Dakhan. 

The  plan  was  successful.  The  French  leader,  M. 
D'Auteuil,  was  murdered  ;  but  his  place  was  taken  by  the 
French  Clive,  Bussy;  Anwar-ud-din  and  his  eldest  son 
were  killed  fighting  gallantly,  and  the  whole  of  his  camp, 
artillery,  and  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  Chanda  Saheb, 
who  took  possession  of  Arcot  the  next  day. 

Muzaffir  Jung  now  proclaimed  himself  Viceroy  of  the 
Dakhan,  and  appointed  Chanda  Sahib  Nuwab  of  the 
Carnatic. 

Both  then  repaired  to  Pondicherry  to  offer  their  thanks 
to  Dupleix,  accompanied  with  the  substantial  gift  of 
eighty-one  villages  around  Pondicherry.  Eight  days  were 
spent  in  magnificent  festivities,  in  which  the  tokens  of 
French  wealth  and  power  were  ostentatiously  exhibited 
to  the  princely  victors. 

Thus  the  curtain  falls  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  this 
changeful  drama. 

§  17.  The  younger  son  of  Anwar-ud-din,  Muhammed 
All,  had  escaped  and  fled  to  Trichinopoly.  The  question 
is  a  difficult  one,  whether  he  or  Chanda  Sahib  was  the 
rightful  Nuwab  ] 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  officers  were  appointed  by  the  Sfibadar, 
but  their  appointment  required  confirmation  by  the  Emperor.  The  office  was 
not  hereditary  under  the  Moguls. 
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The  First  English  Interference  in  these  Disputes. 


Muhammed  Ali  sought  help  from  the  English  governor, 
Mr  Floyer,  who  hesitated  to  engage  in  so  momentous  a 
conflict. 

The  conquest  of  Trichinopoly  and  the  capture  of 
Muhammed  Ali  would  have  insured  Chanda  Saheb's  final 
triumph;  but  he  delayed,  turned  aside  to  plunder  Tan- 
jore,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  detained  there  until  Nazir 
Jung,  with  a  vast  army,  aided  by  the  Mahrattas  and  by 
Major  Lawrence  with  600  Englishmen,  was  in  the  field. 

Cbanda  Saheb,  Muzaffir  Jung,  and  their  French  allies 
were  compelled  to  retreat.  There  was  disaffection  among 
the  French,  and  distrust  everywhere.  At  Valdar,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  they  were  routed ;  Muzaffir 
was  taken  prisoner ;  and  Nazir  Jung,  now  undisputed 
Viceroy  of  the  Dakhan,  took  possession  of  Arcot,  and 
proclaimed  Muhammed  Ali,  Nuwab  of  the  Carnatic. 

Thus  ended  the  second  act  in  the  great  drama.  The 
French  and  English  have  fairly  taken  their  sides.  For  the 
moment  Dupleix  is  mortified,  while  Lawrence  and  Clive 
are  triumphant.  Nazir  Jung  is  viceroy.  Muhammed  Ali 
is  Nuwab.  Chanda  Saheb  is  a  fugitive  in  Pondicherry, 
and  Muzaffir  is  in  irons  in  his  uncle's  camp. 

§  18.  Dupleix,  nevertheless,  maintained  a  firm  attitude, 
sent  envoys  to  Nazir  Jung,  who  were  instructed  to  demand, 
in  fact,  all  that  they  could  have  asked  if  they  had  been 
victors,  and  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  of  the  chiefs  that 
made  up  his  army.  The  Nuwabs  of  Kadapa,  Kumul,  and 
Savanur  and  other  leaders  were  corrupted. 

Note. — 1.  Kadapa  (Cuddapa,  Prop.  Kripa  —  mercy.     Often  KCrpa).    Here 
was  a  small  independent  Patan  state. 

2.  KurnOl  (Kandanul),  on  the  Tumbhadra.     It  was  given  as  a  Jaghir  by 
Aurungzib,  in  1651,  to  the  father  of  Dafld  Khan  Panni.     (Ch.  iii.  ?  10.) 

3.  SavanCr  (Shahnflr).     The  capital  of  a  small  Patan  state,  forty  miles  S.E. 
from  Dharwar. 

The  French  troops  too  had  come  to  a  better  mind,  and 
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all  were  burning  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  their  late 
defeat. 

Moreover  Muhammed  Ali,  who  was  timid  and  irresolute, 
refused  to  be  guided  by  his  English  allies.  ;They  in  conse- 
quence left  him,  and  the  result  was  an  overwhelming 
defeat  on  the  banks  of  the  Punar,  a  few  miles  from  Cud- 
dalor. 

The  storming  of  Ginji,  to  which  place  the  scattered 
remnant  of  Muhammed  Ali's  forces  had  retired,  raised  the 
reputation  of  the  French  to  its  highest  point.  It  was  always 
considered  to  be  impregnable,  strongly  entrenched  between 
its  three  hills,  each  crowned  with  a  citadel.  Bussy  stormed 
it  in  twenty-four  hours. 

This  was  an  achievement  that  might  be  the  precursor  of 
the  most  signal  triumphs. 

Nazir  Jung,  sunk  as  he  was  in  debauchery,  and  incap- 
able of  pursuing  any  consistent  plan,  was  startled  for  the 
moment  into  something  like  vigorous'  effort.  His  mind 
was  made  up  to  come  to  terms  with  Dupleix,  to  make  any 
concession,  so  that  the  French  king-maker  would  only 
allow  him  to  remain  in  a  position  where  he  could  gratify 
every  desire  of  his  sensual  soul. 

But,  meanwhile,  a  conspiracy  to  liberate  Muzaffir,  and 
to  murder  Nazir  Jung  had  been  formed.  The  conspirators 
were  to  desert,  display  the  French  standard,  and  to  fall 
upon  their  master.  While  Nazir  Jung  was  awaiting  an 
answer  to  his  offers  of  submission  to  Dupleix,  the  French 
moved  to  the  attack  under  M.  de  la  Touche  ;  and  Nazir 
Jung,  on  an  elephant,  took  up  his  position  with  the  cap- 
tive Muzaffir  on  another  elephant,  guarded  by  an  officer, 
who  was  ordered  to  behead  his  prisoner  on  the  first 
appearance  of  treason ;  but  who,  fortunately  for  Muzaffir, 
was  himself  one  of  the  traitors.  In  the  midst  of  the 
action  the  traitors  displayed  the  French  standard,  and 
Nazir  Jung  gave  instant  orders  to  behead  Muzaffir ;  but 
was  himself  shot  through  the  heart  by  the  Nuwab  of 
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Kadapa,  and  his  head  laid  at  the  feet  of  Muzaffir,  who 
had  himself  expected  a  similar  fate.  The  prisoner, 
over  whom  the  sword  had  been  hanging,  found  himself 
suddenly,  not  only  free,  but  a  mighty  ruler ;  and  resolved 
to  march  at  once  to  Pondicherry  to  thank  and  consult  the 
now  triumphant  Dupleix. 

Four  of  his  uncles  were  in  the  camp  at  the  time  in  imprison- 
ment. 

Pondicherry  was  intoxicated  with  joy.  This  was  in 
1750. 

Thus  ended  the  third  act  of  the  imperial  drama. 

§  19.  Dupleix  followed  up  his  now  assured  triumph  by 
ordering  the  building  of  a  town  on  the  battlefield,  the 
scene  of  Nazir  Jung's  assassination,  to  be  called  Dupleix- 
fattih-abad,  the  town  of  the  victory  of  Dupleix,  with  a  pillar 
bearing  on  its  four  sides  laudatory  inscriptions  in  different 
languages.  The  town  was  scarcely  built,  when  the  pillar 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  demolished  by  Clive  (§  23).  Mag- 
nificent presents  were  given  to  Dupleix  and  to  the  French 
East  India  Company.  Another  installation,  more  impos- 
ing than  the  former,  took  place  in  Pondicherry. 

Dupleix  now  desired  peace ;  but  peace  there  could  not 
be  while  Muhammed  Ali  was  the  rival  Nuwab  of  the 
Carnatic.  This  difficulty  seemed  to  be  removed,  when 
Muhammed  himself  proposed  to  acknowledge  Chanda 
Saheb,  if  his  father's  treasures  were  given  him,  and  another 
government  assigned  to  him  in  the  Dakhan. 

§  20.  In  January  1751,  Muzaffir  left  Pondicherry  for 
Aurungabad,  which  was  to  be  his  capital.  Bussy  was  to 
accompany  him,  at  his  own  request,  with  a  body  of  French 
troops,  and  to  reside  at  his  court.  This  arrangement,  of 
course,  made  the  French  masters  of  the  Dakhan. 

On  the   march,   when   near  Kadapa,  the   same   three 
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Nuwabs,  who  were  leaders  in  the  conspiracy  against  Nazir 
Jung,  conspired,  for  reasons  not  clearly  ascertainable,  to 
murder  Muzaffir,  whom  they  had  before  saved.  A  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  Muzaffir  was  killed  by  the  Nuwab  of 
Kurnul.  There  happened  to  be  in  the  camp,  in  irons, 
another  son  of  Nizam-ul-mulk,  called  Salabat  Jung 
(Table).  Bussy  lost  no  time  in  releasing  him  and  placing 
him  on  the  throne. 

Such  were  the  rapid  changes  of  those  eventful  times. 

Bussy  succeeded  in  conducting  Salabat  in  safety  to 
Aurungabad,  where,  on  29th  June  1751,  he  was  installed 
as  Subadar  of  the  Dakhan.     Bussy  remained  with  him, 


the  master-spirit  of   his  court, 
period,  really  ruled  the  Dakhan. 


A   Frenchman,  at  this 


§  21.  The  year  1751  seemed  destined  to  be  a  most 
glorious  year  for  France,  and  disgraceful  to  England. 
The  vast  territory  ruled  over  by  the  Nizam  was  in  the 
power  of  a  French  general.  The  Northern  Circars  were 
really  French,  since  that  nation  possessed  a  strong  force  in 
Masulipatam.  Chanda,  SaMb,  whom  Dupleix  had  released 
and  elevated  to  his  present  dignity,  was  Nuwab  of  the 
Carnatic.  Muhammed  Ali  had  consented  to  abdicate. 
The  English  held  nothing  in  the  Carnatic  but  Madras,  Fort 
St  David,  and  Devi  Kota,  and  had  lost  any  reputation 
they  had  ever  acquired  among  the  natives ;  they  had,  in 
truth,  hardly  one  respectable  name  to  oppose  to  those  of 
Martin,  Dumas,  La  Bourdonnais,  Faradis,  Bussy,  and 
Dupleix.  Yet  to  these  the  historian  of  the  French  in  India 
can  add  but  one  other  distinguished  name,  that  of  the  rash 
and  unfortunate  Lally,  who  witnessed  the  final  downfall  of 
French  power  in  India ;  while  Lawrence,  Clive,  and 
Hastings,  whose  career  had  then  scarcely  begun,  were  the 
first  names  in  a  long  roll  of  English  heroes,  statesmen,  and 
administrators,  of  unrivalled  fame. 
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§  22.  Muhammed  Ali,  though  seemingly  intent  on 
making  terms  with  Chanda  Sah6b  and  the  French,  was 
secretly  urging  the  English  to  aid  him ;  and,  at  length, 
obtaining  a  reluctant  promise  of  help  from  them,  he  de- 
termined to  defend  himself  in  Trichinopoly.  Dupleix  re- 
solved to  aid  Chanda  Saheb  with  all  his  available  resources. 
The  English,  too,  fairly  roused  at  last,  made  up  their 
minds  to  support  Muhammed  All  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  All  turned  on  the  siege  of  Trichinopoly.  And 
when  the  siege  became  a  blockade,  and  the  English  were 
dispirited,  it  must  have  been  taken,  if  the  genius  of 
Lieutenant  Kobert  Clive  had  not  completely  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs  (1751). 

He  recommended  to  the  Governor  of  Madras,  Mr 
Saunders  (1751-1755),  who  was  a  man  of  firmness  and  judg- 
ment, a  plan  which  he  had  devised  for  relieving  Trichinopoly, 
by  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  own  country.  With 
500  men,  of  whom  200  only  were  Europeans,  and  a  few 
light  guns,  Clive,  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
with  officers  none  of  whom  had  ever  been  in  action,  took 
possession  of  Arcot,  put  it  into  a  posture  of  defence,  and, 
his  force  reduced  to  320  men  and  four  officers,  make  good 
his  position  for  seven  weeks,  against  10,000  men  headed 
by  Raja  Saheb,  the  son  of  Chanda  Saheb.  The  people, 
seeing  Clive  and  his  men  march  steadily  in  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  said  they  were  fire-proof,  and  fled 
before  him.  The  hero  contemptuously  refused  Raja 
Saheb's  bribes,  and  laughed  at  his  threats.  When  provi- 
sions failed  in  the  besieged  town,  the  sepoys  came  with  a 
request  that  they  might  cook  the  rice,  retaining  for  them- 
selves only  the  water  it  was  boiled  in,  handing  over  every 
grain  of  it  to  the  Europeans,  who  required,  they  said, 
more  solid  food.  Such  self-denial  and  heroic  zeal  had 
Clive's  influence  inspired  in  these  men.  Morari  Rao,  the 
Mahratta  chief  of  Guti,  and  his  6000  men,  who  were  not 
far  from  Ambur,  waiting  to  see  the  course  of  events,  joined 
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Clive,  saying,  "  Since  the  Erfglish  can  so  nobly  help  them- 
selves, we  will  help  them."  Mr  Saunders  exerted  himself 
energetically  to  aid  the  gallant  garrison ;  and  after  a  des- 
perate assault,  in  which  he  lost  400  men,  Raja  Saheb 
raised  the  siege.  The  moral  effect  of  this  memorable  de- 
fence was  incalculable. 

§  23.  After  this,  Olive's  course  was  one  of  continuous 
victories.  On  the  25th  March  1752,  he  demolished  the 
town  and  pillar  of  Dupleix  (§  19),  a  measure  of  import- 
ance, as  destroying  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  the  impres- 
sion of  French  supremacy. 

On  the  26th  March,  Lawrence  again  landed  in  India. 
And  now  the  English  force  marched  to  relieve  Trichino- 
poly, under  Lawrence,  the  experienced,  scientific,  veteran 
soldier,  and  his  subordinate  Clive,  the  youthful  hero,  and 
untaught  genius ;  trusting  one  another  and  co-operating, 
without  a  particle  of  envy  or  impatience  on  either  side.  An 
instructive  sight ! 

It  should  be  noted  here,  that  when  the  Directors  voted  to  Clive,  on  his  first 
return,  a  sword  of  the  value  of  £500,  he  refused  to  receive  it,  till  a  similar 
honour  had  been  conferred  on  General  Lawrence.  He  also  settled  upon  his  old 
commander  a  pension  of  £500  a  year,  when  the  latter  retired. 

Remember,  Muhammed  Ali  was  blockaded  in  Trichino- 
poly. Chanda  Saheb  and  Law  (the  vain  and  incapable) 
were  pressing  the  siege.  Lawrence  and  Clive  were  hasten- 
ing to  its  relief.  Dupleix  and  Saunders  were  at  Pon- 
dicherry  and  Madras,  making  prodigious  efforts  to  aid  their 
respective  armies.  Bussy,  the  French  Clive,  who  might 
have  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  was,  alas  for  the 
French,  in  Aurungabad. 

After  many  struggles,  Law  and  the  whole  besieging 
force  were  invested  in  Srirangam,  a  small  island,  on  which 
stands  a  very  famous  temple  of  Vishnu,  and  within  a  long 
cannon-shot  of  the  Fort  of  Trichinopoly.  The  result  was 
that,  on  the  13th  June  1752,  Law  and  his  force  of  785 
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Frenchmen  and  2000  sepoys  surrendered,  with  forty-one 
pieces  of  cannon  and  all  military  stores,  to  Lawrence, 
acting  for  Muhammed  Alt. 

Chanda  Saheb  had  given  himself  up  on  the  11th  to  the 
Tanjore  commander,  Manockji,  who  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart,  and  his  head  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  his  triumphant 
rival.  It  was  afterwards  given  to  Nandirdj,  the  Mysore 
commander,  who  sent  it  to  Seringapatam,  where  it  was 
exposed  over  one  of  the  gates  for  three  days.  Thus  ended 
the  career  of  this  able,  but  unscrupulous  man.  Superior 
to  most  about  him,  free  from  the  sordid  and  sensual  vices 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  we  might  have  desired  for 
him  a  better  fate  ! 

Thus  too  finally  fell  to  the  ground  the  plans  of  Dupleix 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Carnatic.  He  should  now  at 
least  have  allowed  peace  to  be  made. 


§  24.  We  will  here  briefly  sum  up  the  history  of  events 
in  the  Carnatic  from  this  famous  13th  June  1752  to  the 
departure  of  Dupleix  from  India,  October  14,  1754.  It 
is  simply  the  history  of  unwearied  efforts  on  his  part  to 
retrieve  his  cause. 

The  Raja  of  Tanjore,  Pratab  Sing ;  the  Raja  of  Mysore's 
General,  Nandiraj  (with  whom  was  Hyder  Naik,  the  future 
usurper) ;  and  Morari  Rao  with  his  Mahrattas,  had  hitherto 
aided  Muhammed  Alt.  These  Dupleix  contrived  to  detach 
from  the  English  side.  He  even  tampered  with  Muhammed 
Ali  himself.  He  at  the  same  time  negotiated  for  peace 
with  Mr  Saunders,  who  refused  however  to  concede  any  one 
of  the  disputed  points. 

About  this  time  he  received  from  Salabat  Jung  a  firman 
containing  his  own  appointment  as  Nuwab  of  the  Carnatic 
and  of  all  south  of  the  Kishtna.  Thus  emboldened, 
Dupleix  nominated  Raja  Saheb  (son  of  Chanda  Saheb) 
his  deputy  ;  and  finding  him  utterly  worthless,  appointed 
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Murteza  All  [ch.  vii.  §  7  (26)],  who  readily  accepted  the 
nomination. 

Clive,  after  the  heroic  capture  of  the  forts  of  Covelong 
and  Chingleput,  accomplished  with  the  most  wretched 
troops,  in  the  most  astonishing  manner,  left  for  England 
in  1753;  but  Lawrence,  feeble  in  health,  yet  with  undi- 
minished energies  as  a  commander,  remained. 

The  French  wrote  Dupleix  complimentary  letters,  and 
made  him  a  Marquis,  but  sent  him  no  efficient  aid. 

The  "  Prince"  with  reinforcements,  commanded  by  De 
la  Touche,  was  burnt  at  sea. 

Another  siege  of  Trichinopoly  was  now  undertaken,  in 
which  the  English  under  Lawrence  were  the  successful 
defenders ;  and  this  siege,  marked  by  many  most  gallant 
conflicts,  lasted  till  the  truce  preceding  the  peace  of 
January  1755. 

Meanwhile  Dupleix  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  French 
Government.  It  must  be  remembered,  that,  while  all  this 
fighting  was  going  on  in  India,  England  and  France  were 
at  peace !  Saunders,  not  without  reason,  wrote  to  the 
English  directors,  who  communicated  it  to  the  Minister, 
who,  in  turn,  urged  it  upon  the  French  Government,  that 
there  could  not  be  peace  in  India,  or  commercial  prosperity, 
while  the  restless  and  ambitious  Dupleix  was  in  Pondi- 
cherry.  M.  Godeheu  was  sent  to  replace  him.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  errors  of  this  great  man,  he  was  now 
treated  with  injustice  and  contumely,  which  he  bore  with 
dignity  and  firmness.  He  left  India,  October  14,  1754, 
a  ruined  man;  for  he  had  spent  more  than  his  all  in  this 
desperate  struggle.  He  died  broken-hearted,  in  the  utmost 
poverty,  at  Paris,  November  10, 1764. 

A  truce  was  now  agreed  upon,  October  1754,  and  a 
peace  followed.  Neither  party  was  to  interfere  further  in 
the  concerns  of  the  native  princes.  The  possessions  of  the 
two  countries  in  India  were  to  be  equalised.  Muhammed 
Ali   remained   Nuwab   of    the   Carnatic.      The   plans  of 
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Dupleix  were  definitely  abandoned.  Bussy  continued  in 
the  Dakhan,  and  the  English  supported  their  Nuwab ;  but 
avowed  hostilities  between  the  two  nations  ceased  for  the 
present. 

This  treaty  was  signed  January  11,  1755.  Godeheu 
— like  Cornwallis  and  Sir  G.  Barlow  in  1805 — with  fever- 
ish haste  sacrificed  all  for  peace.  Saunders,  to  whom 
England  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  unwavering  firm- 
ness in  resisting  Dupleix,  and  for  the  tact  and  skill  with 
which  he  conducted  all  the  negotiations,  had  the  merit  of 
bringing  about  this  result  so  favourable  to  England. 

§  25.  Peace  did  not  continue  long  between  France  and 
England.  Absolute  cessation  of  military  operations  there 
was  in  fact  none.  The  last  struggle  of  the  rival  companies, 
however,  began  in  January  1757,  and  ended  in  January 
1761.  The  great  names  connected  with  it  are  Clive,  Bussy, 
Count  Lally,  Colonel  Forde,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote. 

§  26.  The  English  assisted  the  Nuwab  of  the  Carnatic, 
Muhammed  Ali  (of  course  the  French  governor  no  longer 
bore  the  title),  to  collect  his  tribute  in  the  south  from 
refractory  poligars.  The  French,  in  like  manner,  inter- 
fered to  assist  the  Mysore  regent  to  collect  his  dues.  Both, 
in  fact,  infringed  the  conditions  of  the  treaty. 

§  27.  Meanwhile,  Clive,  now  a  lieutenant-colonel,  had 
arrived  in  India  a  second  time,  as  Governor  of  Fort  St 
David.  Admiral  Watson  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  watch 
over  English  interests. 

Their  first  business,  however,  before  proceeding  to  the 
Coromandel  Coast,  was  to  reduce  the  Fort  of  Gheriah  and 
dislodge  the  famous  pirate,  Tulaji  Angria.  This  was  gal- 
lantly and  effectively  done,  and  thus  commerce  was  freed 
from  a  great  danger  on  the  western  coast.     (Ch.  v.  §  65.) 

Clive  arrived  in  Madras  in  May  1756,  and  took  charge 
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of  Fort  St   David  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  very  day  of 
the  Black  Hole  massacre. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  a  king's  regiment,  the  39th 
Foot,  was  sent  to  India.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  79  th 
Foot.  The  former  was  at  Plassey,  and  still  bears  on  its 
colours  the  motto,  Primus  in  Indis :  first  in  India. 

§  28.  Soon  after  this,  events  in  Bengal  called  Clive  and 
Watson  thither.  (Ch.  ix.  §  6.)  Clive  never  ceased  to  feel 
an  interest  in  Madras  affairs,  and  constantly  corresponded 
with  his  old  friends  there. 

A  large  French  force  was  also  sent  to  Hyderabad  to 
assist  Bussy.  (Ch.  iii.  §  16.)  Neither  party  could  do 
much  at  this  time  in  the  Carnatic. 

§  29.  In  the  end  of  1756  came  the  long-expected  tid- 
ings of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England.  It  was  the  seven  years'  war,  destined  to  strip 
France  of  all  territory  and  power  in  both  the  East  and 
West ;  the  war  in  which  Wolff  won  Quebec,  and  Coote 
took  Pondicherry. 

§  30.  Lally  was  the  man  destined  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment to  drive  the  English  out  of  India. 

He  was,  however,  destined  to  see  the  final  overthrow  of 
French  power  in  India.  He  landed  in  Pondicherry  in 
April  1758.  His  powers  were  all  but  absolute.  It  was 
unfortunate  for  him  that  his  appointment  superseded  many 
of  the  older  officers,  and,  among  others,  Bussy.  Lally 
knew  nothing  of  India,  and  heartily  despised  all  of  every 
race  who  dwelt  in  it.  He  found  Pondicherry  full  of  cor- 
ruption. There  were  neither  ability  nor  honesty  among 
those  who  should  have  seconded  Lally's  efforts.  More 
especially  the  admiral,  the  Count  d'Ache,  failed  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him  effectually.  Yet  in  a  few  weeks  he  took 
Fort  St  David.     Bussy  joined  him  soon  after  from  the 
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Dakhan,  but  seemed  to  have  no  other  desire  than  to  take 
care  of  his  immense  gains.  His  recall  was  a  deathblow 
to  the  French  interests  in  the  Dakhan.    (See  ch.  iii.  §  16.) 

After  an  ill-managed  expedition  to  Tanjore,  it  was 
resolved  to  attack  Madras,  which  was  invested  in  December 
1758. 

Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  Pigott  (Governor  of  Madras,  1756- 
1763),  the  veteran  Lawrence,  Major  Calliaud,  and  others, 
were  the  defenders  of  the  city. 

The  besiegers  were  ill  disciplined  and  disaffected ;  and, 
in  spite  of  Lally's  efforts,  no  progress  was  made,  until  the 
arrival  of  Admiral  Pocock  in  the  roadstead  with  the 
English  fleet  compelled  the  French  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
to  retreat  towards  Pondicherry  in  a  miserable  plight. 
(February  1759.) 


§  31.  In  1759  fresh  troops  arrived  from  England,  under 
Colonel  Evre  Coote,  one  of  the  heroes  of  British  Indian 
warfare.  (Biog.  Ind.)  Lawrence  had  sailed  for  England 
in  ill  health. 

Lally  tried  to  set  up  Bussalat  Jung,  brother  of  Salabat 
Jung  (see  Table),  as  Nuwab  of  the  Carnatic ;  but  this 
prince  had  ceased  to  trust  or  respect  the  French,  and  the 
scheme  failed. 

The  great  campaign  began  in  December  1759,  and  the 
struggle  at  Wandiwash  (Vandivasam)  was  the  decisive 
battle  which  destroyed  for  ever  the  idea  of  a  French  em- 
pire in  India.     (Comp.  ch.  xii.  §  28.) 

Lally  and  Bussy  attacked  this  town  with  a  force  of 
1350  European  infantry  and  150  cavalry.  The  native 
troops  refused  to  engage. 

Coote  hastened  to  the  relief  with  1900  Europeans,  of 
which  80  were  cavalry,  and  3350  natives. 

The  French  were  defeated  and  never  again  rallied. 
Bussy  was  taken  prisoner.     Of  him  we  hear  once  again. 
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The  Second  Siege 
of  Madras,  1758. 


Siege  of  Madras 
Raised. 


Colonel  Eyre 
Coote,  Nov.  21, 
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The  Battle  of 
Wandiwash. 
(73  miles  S.W. 
from  Madras.) 


(French  Loss  of 
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and  all  Canada, 
1759,  1760. 

(Death  of  George 
II.,  1760.) 
(Alampir  II.  put 
to  Death  by  Ghdzi- 
ud-dln,  1760  ) 
Bussy  a  Prisoner. 
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(Hyder  Usurptd 
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Death  of  Lally. 


Summary. 

Schemes  of 
Dupleix. 


Madras  Twice 
Besieged. 


Pondicherry 
Twice  Besieged. 


Paradis. 


Bussy  and  Clive. 


The  Rivals. 
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Summary  of  the  Chapter. 


He  returned  to  India  in  1783  (ch.  xii.  §  35)  to  fight  again 
against  Coote,  failed  as  before,  and  died  in  the  Carnatic. 

Coote's  course  was  now  one  of  continuous  success. 
Chittapet,  Arcot,  Timery,  Devi-Kota,  Trincomalee, 
Alamparva,  Karical,  Chillunibrum,  and  Cuddalor  fell  suc- 
cessively into  his  hands,  and  in  January  17G1,  Pondi- 
cherry surrendered.  Lally  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Madras  ; 
and  thus  ended  the  schemes  and  labours  of  Martin,  Paradis, 
La  Bourdonnais,  Dupleix,  Dumas,  Bussy,  and  Lally. 

Pondicherry  was  restored  in  1763  at  the  Peace  of  Paris. 
Muhammed  All  was  acknowledged  Nuwab  of  the  Carnatic, 
and  Salabat  Jung,  Subadar  of  the  Dakhan  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  again  taken,  1778,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  on  account  of  America,  and  held  till  the  peace  of 
Versailles,  1783.  It  was  again  taken  in  1793,  and  held 
by  the  English  till  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1 802. 

Lally  was  himself  beheaded  in  Paris  in  1766.  The 
French  East  India  Company  ceased  to  exist  in  1769. 

§  32.  Let  us  sum  up  this  chapter. 

(1.)  The  genius  of  Dupleix  conceives  a  stupendous 
plan ;  extending,  no  doubt,  in  his  mind,  to  the  occupation 
of  the  throne  of  the  Mogul  at  Delhi  by  a  Frenchman.  He 
prosecutes  his  schemes  with  unspeakable  skill,  energy,  and 
perseverance.  They  fail  utterly,  and  involve  him  in  their 
ruin.     His  vanity  was  almost  equal  to  his  genius. 

(2.)  Madras  is  twice  besieged,  in  1746  (§  4),  and  in 
1757-8  (§  30) ;  successfully  and  unsuccessfully. 

(3.)  Pondicherry  is  twice  besieged,  unsuccessfully  in 
1748  (§  11),  and  successfully  in  1760  and  1761  (§  31). 

(4.)  Paradis  shows  that  native  troops  cannot  stand 
before  Europeans  (§  5).     This  is  the  French  Plassey. 

(5.)  Bussy  and  Clive  are  heroes  of  rival  fame.  The 
one  takes  Ginji  (§  18).  The  other  takes  and  defends 
Arcot  (§  22)  in  1751. 

(6.)  Of  the  rival  candidates  set  up  by  the  two  nations, 
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Summary  of  the  Chapter. 


France  maintains  hers  in  Hyderabad  (§  24) ;  and  England 
maintains  hers  in  Arcot  (§  24).  The  original  claimants, 
however,  perish  ignominously  in  the  struggle.  All  but 
Muhammad  Alt  die  a  violent  death. 

(7.)  Trichinopoly  is  thrice  besieged,  successfully  by  the 
English  in  1752  (§  23) ;  and  by  the  French  unsuccessfully 
in  1751  (§  22),  and  in  1754-5  (§  24). 

(8.)  The  English  owe  much  to  the  steadfastness  of 
Saunders ;  more  to  the  bravery  and  skill  of  Lawrence  and 
Clive ;  and  most  of  all  to  the  absence  of  real  patriotism 
in  the  Frenchmen  of  the  day. 

Disunion  and  jealousies  weaken  the  French.  Union 
and  Magnanimity  give  strength  throughout  to  the  Eng- 
lish. 

(9.)  It  is  a  war  from  first  to  last  forced  upon  the  Eng- 
lish, who  engage  in  it  with  reluctance,  but  prosecute  it  with 
the  most  dogged  perseverance. 

(10.)  Afgans,  Moguls,  and  Mahrattas  are  contending  in 
the  north-west,  unconscious  that  a  power  is  being  consoli- 
dated in  the  south-east  and  north-east,  which  is  destined 
at  last  to  overwhelm  them  all.     (Ch.  v.  §  G9,  70.) 
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Ali-vardi  Khan 
and  the  English, 
1740-1756. 


THE  FOUND  A  TION  OF 


Bengal  comes  into  Importance.    All-vardl  Khan. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


The  Foundation  of  British  Power  in  Bengal,  1756-1774. 


§  1.  The  foundation,  or,  at  least,  the  great  extension  of 
British  power  in  Bengal  is  connected  with  Suraja  Dowla, 
the  Black  Hole,  and  its  attendant  cruelties,  a.d.  1756; 
Clive,  and  the  great  battle  of  Plassey,  June  23,  1757, 
which  avenged  those  cruelties,  and  virtually  made  England 
supreme  in  Hindustan ;  and  the  treaty  of  Allahabad,  by 
which  Shah  Alam  II.,  in  August  1765,  made  over  to  the 
English  Company  the  Diwant  of  the  Sfibahs  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa. 

The  history  of  the  first  English  settlements  in  Bengal  is 
given  in  chap.  vii.  §  6. 

§  2.  During  the,  eventful  period  from  1744  to  1756, 
while  the  struggles  in  the  Carnatic,  the  history  of  which 
we  have  given  in  chap,  viii.,  were  going  on,  the  English 
settlements  in  Bengal  were  of  less  importance  than  either 
those  in  the  Carnatic  or  on  the  western  coast. 

They  were  soon  to  become  the  most  important  of  all. 
The  great  name  here  is  that  of  Clive. 

§  3.  When  Ali-vardi  Khdn  (ch.  iii.  §  15)  usurped  the 
government  of  Bengal,  he  protected  the  English.     He  had 
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Suraja  Dowla's  Accession,  and  Hatred  of  the  English. 


to  contend  repeatedly  with  the  Mahrattas,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing  ;  but  the  fertile  plains  of  the  north- 
east were  repeatedly  laid  waste. 

He  frequently  demanded  contributions  from  the  English, 
as  the  price  of  this  protection  ;  but  as  his  exactions  were 
not  excessive,  and  his  services  in  repelling  the  dreaded 
Mahrattas  were  real,  they  did  not  complain. 

He  had  permitted  them  (in  1744)  to  enclose  Calcutta 
with  a  moat,  called  the  Mahratta  ditch.     (Ch.  v.  §  57.) 

§  4.  But  in  1756,  the  year  when  the  memorable  seven 
years'  war  broke  out,  Ali-vardi  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  Suraja  Dowla,  a  young  Caligula,  guilty 
of  the  most  detestable  cruelties,  and  full  of  implacable 
hatred  to  the  English.  He,  on  one  occasion,  demanded 
from  them  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive,  which  they  declined, 
and  thus  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  attacking  them. 

The  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  infidel  merchants  fired  him 
with  an  ambition  to  plunder  their  factories. 

One  of  these  was  at  Cossimbazaar,  near  to  his  capital, 
Murshedabad.  This  he  took,  and  then  marched  to 
Calcutta. 

Note. — The  Nuwab  of  Murshedabad  was  called  the  Nuwab  Nazim  (<=-mili- 
tary)  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Nuwab  Vazir  of  Oudh.  He  was  also  called 
Subdddr. 

There  were  not,  he  told  his  courtiers,  10,000  people  in 
all  Europe.     The  triumph  must  be  easy  and  final. 

Among  the  prisoners  he  took  at  Cossimbazaar  was  a 
young  writer,  Warren  Hastings,  who  had  not  been  in  India 
six  years,  and  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  His  after 
career  was  destined  to  be  as  brilliant  in  its  way  as  Clive's. 

§  5.  The  Council  of  Calcutta  were  unprepared  for  such 
an  attack.  Their  means  of  defence  were  inadequate. 
Drake,  the  go\§rnor,  was  not  a  Dupleix,  scarcely  even  a 
Morse ;  and  they  had  among  them  no  Clive. 
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fore Calcutta. 
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Night. 
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on  the  left  bank 
ofthellugli.) 

Holwell  and  the 
Nuwab. 


The  BlackHole, 

1756. 

The  First  Great 

Tragedy. 


Horrors. 


The  Nuwab's 
Conduct. 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF 


Calcutta  Taken  by  Suraja  Dowla.     The  Black  Hole. 


They  tried  to  conciliate  the  Nuwab.  They  then  asked 
help  from  the  Dutch  at  Chinsura,  and  from  the  French  at 
Chandernagor,  but  were  refused  with  taunts.  The  Nuwab 
began  to  batter  their  miserable  defences  on  the  18th  June 
(memorable  in  1815!)  and  soon  the  unhappy  garrison  was 
driven  within  the  walls  of  the  fort. 

At  nightfall  the  fatal  resolution  was  taken  by  the 
governor  of  escaping  down  the  river.  The  women  and 
children  were  sent  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  and  Drake 
put  off  in  the  last  remaining  boat.  The  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  and  others  who  were  left  behind,  tried  in  vain  to 
find  means  of  escape.  The  ships  dropped  down  the  river 
to  Fulta,  where  the  fugitives  took  refuge. 

Holwell,  who  was  the  chief  among  the  deserted  party, 
felt  himself  compelled  to  negotiate,  and  the  army  of  the 
Nuwab  marched  in.  The  Nuwab  summoned  Mr  Holwell 
before  him,  reproached  him  with  defending  the  place  against 
the  rightful  ruler  of  Bengal  ;  but  assured  him  no  harm 
should  be  done  to  the  prisoners. 

That  evening,  however,  the  whole  of  them,  146  in  num- 
ber, were  crammed  into  a  wretched  dungeon,  ever  since 
called  the  "  Black  Hole,"  eighteen  feet  square,  with  two 
small  apertures,  which  would  have  been  an  oppressively 
confined  prison  for  one  person.  This  night,  the  horrors  of 
which  no  pen  can  describe,  or  mind  adequately  conceive, 
may  be  considered  an  sera  in  Indian  history.  Scenes  of 
equal  atrocity  were  enacted  in  the  mutinies  a  century  after. 
These  are  the  things  that  fix  the  fate  of  empires. 

In  the  morning  twenty-three  only  were  found  alive,  and 
they  were  a  fearful  spectacle. 

The  Nuwab  is  said  to  have  been  free  from  the  guilt  of 
ordering  this  frightful  wholesale  murder  ;  but  he  evidently 
did  not  regret  it.  His  great  anxiety  was  to  find  the  trea- 
sures which  he  imagined  the  English  had  concealed. 


The  Avengers,    j      §  6.  These  sad  tidings  soon  reached  Madras,  where  Clive 
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Clive  and  Watson  in  Bengal. 


and  Watson,  just  returned  from  the  destruction  of  Gheriah 
(ch.  v.  §  65),  were  soon  ready  to  sail  to  avenge  the  cruel 
injury. 

Clive  was  the  Governor  of  Fort  St  David.  (Ch.  viii. 
§  27.)     He  had  learnt  to  estimate  native  power  rightly. 

Watson  was  admiral  of  the  fleet. 

900  English  infantry  and  1500  sepoys,  full  of  spirit 
and  devotedly  attached  to  their  leaders,  constituted  the 
army  which  was  destined  to  effect  a  mighty  revolution  in 
India. 

It  was  the  middle  of  December  before  the  expedition 
reached  the  Hugli. 

No  time  was  then  lost.  Budge-Budge  was  taken, 
Calcutta  re-occupied,  and  the  town  of  Hugli  stormed.  At 
Budge-Budge,  Hastings  fought  as  a  volunteer.  There  he 
and  Clive  first  met.  There  was  but  seven  years'  difference 
in  their  ages;  but  Clive  had  already  gained  a  mighty  name. 
Hastings  felt  the  assurance  within  him  that  he  too  could 
immortalise  himself.  But  his  fame  was  not  to  be  gained 
on  the  field  of  battle.  By  Clive's  advice  he  remained  a 
civilian. 

The  storming  of  Hugli  was  the  work  of  a  young  captain, 
Eyre  Coote.  He  too  has  a  niche  among  the  heroes  of 
British  Indian  history.  Here,  then  are  four  names  asso- 
ciated at  this  memorable  crisis,  Clive,  Watson,  Coote,  and 
Hastings.  To  these  must  be  added  those  of  Forde,  then 
a  major  in  a  king's  regiment,  and  of  Carnac. 

§  7.  Suraja  Dowla  began  to  awake  from  his  dream  of 
fancied  security.  He  knew  something  of  the  wars  in  the 
Carnatic,  of  Arcot,  and  of  Gheriah ;  and  now  this  same 
Clive  was  in  Calcutta  !  Clive  had  now  acquired  the 
name,  by  which  he  is  still  known,  of  Sdbat  Khdn,  or  daring 
in  war. 

An  obstinate  engagement  took  place,  and  the  Nuwab's 
attacks  were  repelled  at  every  point.     Calcutta  was  re- 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF 


Further  Troubles  with  the  Nuwab. 


taken  January  2,  1757.  Negotiations  followed,  and  a 
hollow  peace  was  made.  The  English  were  allowed  to 
assume  their  old  position,  and  vengeance  was  postponed. 

Watson  disapproved.  The  Nuwab,  he  said,  should  be 
"  well  thrashed."  Clive  now  became  a  diplomatist,  and  un- 
willingly consented,  from  political  considerations,  to  sign 
the  treaty.     (February  9,  1757.) 

§  8.  There  was  now,  strange  to  say,  peace  between  the 
English  and  the  author  of  the  horrors  of  the  Black  Hole 

Meanwhile  in  Europe  the  seven  years'  war  had  begun. 
(Ch.  viii.  §  29.) 

Watson  and  others  wished  to  attack  the  French  settle- 
ment of  Chandernag6r.  Clive  at  first  wished  for  neutral- 
ity in  India.  The  Nuwab  was  asked  for  permission  to 
attack  the  French ;  but  he  refused,  and  even  aided  them 
with  arms  and  money.  In  defiance  of  his  threats,  the 
English  forces  under  Clive  attacked  the  place,  and  Watson 
co-operated  with  the  fleet. 

Chandernagor  was  thus  taken  in  May  1757. 

On  the  tomb  of  Admiral  Watson,  who  died  in  Calcutta,  are  these 
words  in  relation  to  the  events  related  above  :  — 

"  Gheriah  taken,  February  13. 1756. 
Calcutta,  January  2,  1757. 
Chandernagor  taken,  March  23,  1757. 


Exegisti  monumentum  aere  perennius." 


§  9.  The  peace  between  the  Nuwab  and  the  English 
could  not  be  lasting.  The  latter  began  to  feel  their  power; 
and  the  former,  full  of  hatred,  fear,  and  distrust,  acted  in 
the  most  violent  and  inconsistent  manner.  He  intrigued 
with  Bussy,  who  was  at  Kuttack  in  the  Northern  Circars 
(not  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta),  which 
had  just  been  ceded  to  France.  [Ch.  viii.  §  20,  ch.  iii. 
§  16  (5).] 
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The  Plot  to  Dethrone  Suraja  Dowla.     The  Forgery  and  Deceit. 


He  at  the  same  time  sent  conciliatory  messages  and 
even  money  to  the  Council  at  Calcutta  :  in  fact,  acted  like 
a  madman.  He  had  not  a  friend,  even  among  his  own 
subjects. 

And  now  a  formidable  confederacy  was  formed  against 
him.  The  plotters  were  Raydullub,  his  treasurer;  Mir 
Jaffir,  the  commander  of  his  troops ;  Jagat  Seid,  the 
richest  banker  in  India ;  with  Mr  Watt,  the  English  Resi- 
dent at  Murshedabad  ;  and  the  Council  at  Calcutta. 

"  He  or  we  must  fall,"  said  Clive. 

A  Bengali  named  Omichand  was  the  agent  employed  to 
transact  the  business  between  the  English  and  the  Nuwab. 
He,  of  course,  was  in  the  plot. 

The  plan  of  the  conspirators  was  this.  Suraja  was  to 
be  deposed,  the  British  co-operating  with  Mir  Jaffir.  The 
most  ample  and  exclusive  privileges  were  to  be  granted 
to  the  English,  and  the  fullest  compensation  for  their 
losses ;  while  a  large  sum  was  ,to  be  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  English  Secret  Committee. 

A  difficulty  here  arose.  Omichand,  at  the  last  moment, 
threatened  to  disclose  the  whole,  unless  a  sum  of  3,000,000 
rupees  was  guaranteed  to  himself.  To  satisfy  him  it  was 
arranged  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  agreement 
to  be  signed  by  Mir  Jaffir  and  the  members  of  the  English 
Committee,  relating  to  his  claims. 

But  Clive  and  his  fellow  conspirators  condescended  to 
cheat  the  wily  Hindu.  Two  treaties  were  prepared,  one 
on  white  paper,  the  other  on  red.  In  the  latter  Omi- 
chand's  claims  were  guaranteed.  In  the  other  no  mention 
was  made  of  them.  The  white  was  the  real  treaty.  The 
fictitious  one  was  shown  to  Omichand,  and  he  was  satis- 
fied. Admiral  Watson  had  refused  to  be  a  party  to  this 
deceit,  and  his  signature  was  forged  ! 

This  plan  to  dethrone  the  vicious  monster,  on  whom  no 
one  could  rely,  and  whose  tyranny  his  subjects  could  no 
longer  endure,  was  justifiable.     The  dissimulation  con- 
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The  Battle  of  Plassey.    The  First  Bengal  Revolution. 


nected  with  its  execution  was  necessary,  it  was  said ;  and 
was  defended  on  the  false  principle  that  the  "  end  justifies 
the  means." 

But  nothing  renders  deceit  right.  Clive  and  his  fellow 
plotters  disgraced  themselves  by  fighting  bad  men  with 
their  own  weapons. 


§  10.  All  was  now  ready,  and  Clive  wrote  a  peremptory 
letter  to  the  Nuwab,  demanding  satisfaction  for  all  injuries, 
and  stating  that  the  British  army  would  wait  upon  him 
for  an  answer.  The  Nuwab  instantly  put  his  army  in 
motion,  and  the  hostile  armies  met  on  the  field  of  Plassey. 
The  Nuwab  had  50,000  infantry,  18,000  cavalry,  and  an 
enormous  train  of  artillery.  Clive  had  650  European 
infantry,  150  gunners,  2100  sepoys,  a  few  Portuguese, 
and  10  pieces  of  artillery. 

Meanwhile  Mir  Jaffir  was  terrified  by  the  approaching 
crisis,  and  ceased  to  communicate  with  Clive.  The  wisdom 
of  attacking  the  Nuwab,  with  such  fearful  odds  against 
them,  seemed  to  Clive's  officers  to  be  doubtful ;  and,  in  a 
council  of  war  (the  only  one  Clive  ever  assembled),  thir- 
teen voted  against  fighting  the  enemy,  and  but  seven  for  it. 
In  the  minority  was  Coote. 

Clive  dismissed  the  council,  took  a  solitary  walk  in  a 
grove  hard  by,  and  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
attack  must  be  made  now  or  never,  and  that  it  should  be 
made  now.  The  next  morning  he  crossed  the  river,  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Plassey  on  the  23rd  June  1757.  The 
victory  was  immediate  and  decisive,  and  the  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  English  was  only  22  killed  and  50  wounded. 

Suraja  fled.  Mir  Jaffir,  now  that  victory  was  assured, 
joined  Clive,  who  did  not  condescend  to  notice  his  vacil- 
lation, but  saluted  him  Nuwab  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa.  Thus  Clive  did  in  Bengal  what  Dupleix  had  done 
in  the  Carnatic.     (Ch.  viii.  §  16.) 
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Suraja  Dowla  Dethroned  and  Killed. 


A  Tool. 


Omichand  Unde- 
ceived. 


Tricks. 


The  new  Nuwab  was,  however,  but  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  made  and  could  unmake  him. 

Omichand  was  soon  undeceived  as  to  his  reward,  and 
was  stunned  by  the  blow ;  but  seems  to  have  soon  re- 
covered, as  we  find  him  afterwards  recommended  by  Clive 
"  as  a  person  capable  of  rendering  great  services,  and, 
therefore,  not  wholly  to  be  discarded." 

Clive  thus  degraded  himself  by  his  duplicity,  and  injured 
that  reputation  for  strict  integrity  which,  in  regard  to 
individuals  as  well  as  states,  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
elements  of  success. 


§  11.  Suraja  was  soon  seized,  having  been  betrayed  by 
a  man  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  brought  before  Jaff ir, 
whose  son,  Miran,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
poor  victim  had  not  completed  his  twentieth  year;  and 
had  not  been  on  the  throne  fifteen  months. 

And  now  came  the  division  of  the  spoil.  Clive  con- 
tented himself  with  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  besides  an  estate  received  at  a  later  date ; 
of  which  immense  wealth  a  great  part  went,  by  his  gene- 
rous gift,  to  form  what  is  called  "  Lord  Olive's  fund,"  and 
the  proceeds  were  applied  from  the  first  to  the  relief  of 
invalids  in  the  service.  Clive  was  not  on  the  whole 
mercenary  \  yet  these  immense  sums,  received  in  this  irre- 
gular way,  demoralised  the  men  who  received  them, 
and  lowered  Englishmen  in  the  eyes  of  all  men. 

Vast  treasures,  as  indemnity  for  losses  sustained,  were 
poured  into  the  Company's  coffers ;  and  all  shared  in  the  J  individuals.11 
golden  harvest. 

What  are  called  the  twenty-four  Pergunnahs  were  then 
given  to  the  Company  as  a  Zamindary.  The  grant  is  dated 
December  20,  1757. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF 


India  in  1757. 


ments  in  Bengal.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs  till 
1760.  The  transactions  of  this  interval  we  have  now  to 
record. 

We  must  pause,  however,  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs  through- 
out India  at  this  moment,  June  1757. 

(1.)  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalt  made  his  fourth  invasion  of  Hindustan 
this  year,  and  Delhi  was  sacked  by  him  in  September  1757. 

(2.)  Alamgir  II.  was  the  nominal  Emperor,  and  Ghazi-ud-din  IV. 
(Table,  ch.  vii.  §  7)  was  his  Vazlr. 

(3.)  The  Mahrattas  were  intriguing  with  Salabat  Jung  and  his 
brother  Nizam  All  in  the  Dakhan.  Bussy  was  in  the  Northern 
Circars.  He  was  peremptorily  recalled  by  Lally  in  1758.  (Ch.  iii. 
§16.) 

Balaji  Bajl  Rao  (1740-1761),  was  Peishwa.  •  (Ch.  v.  §  56-66.) 

(4.)  Seringapatam  was  attacked  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1757,  and 
Nandiraj,  the  regent,  consented  to  pay  them  tribute.  Hyder  was 
then  a  rising  general.     (Ch.  xii.  §  12,  13.) 

(4.)  A  desultory  warfare  was  carried  on  between  the  French 
and  English  in  the  Carnatic.  Lally  sailed  from  France,  May 
1757,  and  arrived  at  Pondicherry,  April  1758.  (Ch.  viii.  §  30.) 
Madura  was  taken  in  1757  by  Colonel  Calliaud. 

§  13.  A  great  danger  threatened  the  new  Nuwab  in 
1759.  Clive  too  was  placed  in  a  dilemma.  It  was  thus. 
Poor  Alamgir  II.  was  in  the  hands  of  Ghazi-ud-din  II., 
who  at  last  murdered  him.  a  His  son,  All  Gohur,  after- 
wards the  unfortunate  Shah  Alam  II.  (by  which  name  we 
shall  call  him),  escaped  from  Delhi,  crossed  the  Karma- 
ndsa  (which  divides  Oudh  from  Bahar)  at  the  very  time 
(November  1859)  of  his  father's  murder,  the  news  of  which 
he  did  not  receive  for  a  month. 

He  then  assumed  the  title  of  emperor ;  appointed 
Shuja-ud-dowla,  Viceroy  of  Oudh,  his  Vazir ;  and,  with 
Nazib  Khan  as  his  commander-in-chief,  proceeded  to  take 
possession  of  the  eastern  districts.  The  Governor  of 
Patna  was  a  Hindu,  Bam  Narayan,  who,  being  defeated 
by  the  imperial  army,  threw  himself  into  Patna. 
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The  First  Battle  of  Patna. 


Clive  (thus  involved  in  a  necessary  rebellion  against  the 
great  Mogul !)  wrote  to  the  trembling  Mir  Jaffir  and  to 
Ram  Narayan  to  re-assure  them ;  and  Colonel  Calliaud 
marching  promptly  to  the  relief  of  Patna,  defeated  the 
imperial  and  Oudh  forces  in  February  and  April  1760, 
and  thus  saved  the  Nuwab  for  the  time.  Captain  Knox, 
another  distinguished  officer,  gained  a  splendid  victory 
over  the  Raja  of  Purnia,  who  was  in  rebellion.  Shah 
Alam  now  wrote  to  Clive,  who  sent  him  a  sum  of  money 
on  condition  that  he  should  evacuate  the  province  of 
Bahar,  which  he  did.  Thus  relieved,  Mtr  Jaffir  testified 
his  gratitude  by  bestowing  on  Clive,  as  a  Jaghir,  the  rent 
due  by  the  Company  round  Calcutta. 

Mirwan,  the  son  of  Mir  Jaffir,  a  man  of  energy,  but 
a  monster  of  cruelty,  was  struck  dead  by  lightning  (in 
July  1760)  while  marching  with  Colonel  Calliaud. 

§  14.  Two  other  important  achievements  conclude  this 
portion  of  Clive's  history. 

(1.)  The  Northern  Circars  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
French ;  but  Bussy  had  been  recalled  by  Lally.  (Ch.  viii. 
§  30.)  Clive  sent  an  expedition  under  Colonel  Forde  in 
1759,  which  drove  the  French  out.  He  retained  for  the 
English  only  Masulipatam.  The  battle  of  Condore  and 
the  dashing  capture  of  Masulipatam,  with  the  French 
leader  in  it,  are  among  the  most  glorious  exploits  of  Anglo- 
Indian  warfare. 

(2.)  The  fickle  Nuwab  now  began  to  intrigue  with  the 
Dutch  ;  for  his  English  friends  were  so  powerful  that  he 
dreaded  their  turning  against  him.  The  Dutch  in  Chin- 
sura  wrote  to  their  chief  at  Batavia,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  a  Dutch  armament  should  attack  Calcutta.  Clive 
got  intelligence  of  the  intrigue ;  and,  though  England  was 
at  peace  with  Holland,  attacked  the  Dutch  by  sea  and 
land,  defeated  them  utterly,  and  laid  siege  to  Chinsura. 
The  Dutch,  thoroughly  humbled,  agreed  to  the  terms  Clive 
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imposed  upon  them ;  and  Mir  Jaffir's  intrigues  in  that 
quarter  were  at  an  end. 

Clive  now  sailed  for  England  the  second  time,  1760. 
There  he  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  King, 
Mr  Pitt,  and  the  whole  nation.  He  was  raised  to  an  Irish 
peerage. 

§  15.  This  was  the  most  eventful  period  of  Indian 
history.  The  French  power  in  India  was  utterly  broken 
by  Coote  (ch.  viii.  §  31) ;  and  soon  after  the  Mahrattas 
sustained  the  crushing  defeat  from  which  they  never  fully 
recovered.     (Ch.  v.  §  69,  70.) 

But  in  those  stirring  times  Mr  Vansittart,  an  utterly 
incompetent  person,  was  acting  as  Clive's  successor  in 
Bengal.  There  were  quarrels  between  him  and  his  Coun- 
cil ;  and,  till  Clive's  return  in  1765,  nothing  can  be  more 
painful  than  the  annals  of  the  administration. 

§  16.  After  the  death  of  his  son,  Mirwan,  the  affairs  of 
Mir  Jaffir  became  worse  and  worse  j  and  he  sent  his  son- 
in-law,  Mir  Kasim,  to  Calcutta  to  arrange  his  pecuniary 
matters.  Mr  Vansittart  and  his  Council,  being  struck 
with  the  ability  of  Mir  Kasim,  resolved  to  dethrone  the 
Nuwab  Nazim,  and  to  put  his  son-in-law  in  his  place. 
The  Nuwab  was  hopelessly  in  arrears  in  his  payments  to 
his  British  allies,  was  madly  extravagant  in  his  expendi- 
ture, and  evidently  looked  with  no  favour  upon  those  by 
whose  hand  he  had  been  elevated. 

Mir  Jaffir  was  induced  to  resign  and  take  up  his  abode 
in  Calcutta ;  while  Mir  Kasim  was  installed  (27th  Sept. 
1760).  He  ceded  to  the  English  the  three  provinces  of 
Midnapur,  Chittagong,  and  Burdwan,  as  the  price  of  his 
elevation. 

Thus,  for  the  second  time  in  four  years  had  the  British 
effected  a  revolution  in  Murshedabad. 

The  real  object  of  this  transaction  was  to  enrich  Messrs 
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Mir  Kasira  and  Mr  Vansittart. 


Vansittart  and  Holwell  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Bengal  Government. 

§  17.  Mir  Kasim  began  with  great  energy  to  carry  out 
reforms.  He  reduced  expenditure  ;  paid  off  his  English 
friends ;  and,  disgusted  with  his  position,  resolved  to  shake 
off  their  yoke.  He  removed  his  capital  to  Monghyr,  and 
there  quietly  gathered  together  and  disciplined  his  army. 
This  he  did  with  surprising  judgment  and  skill. 

§  18.  At  this  time  Shah  Alam  II.,  who  dared  not  re- 
turn to  his  capital  (ch.  iii.  §  19-22),  was  hovering  about 
Bahar  with  a  lawless  host.  Colonel  Carnac  attacked  and 
dispersed  them ;  and  Law,  the  Frenchman  (who  had  es- 
caped from  Chandernagor,  and  broken  his  parole),  with 
his  band  was  taken  prisoner ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
natives,  was  treated  with  distinguished  courtesy.  The 
Emperor  himself  was  persuaded  by  Colonel  Carnac  to  join 
him,  and  accompany  him  to  Patna  ;  where  Mir  Kasim  was 
induced  to  pay  him  homage ;  and  was,  in  consequence,  for- 
mally invested  with  the  Subadarship  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa. 

§  19.  Mir  Kasim's  conduct  was  on  the  whole  vigorous 
and  just ;  but  he  was  cruel  in  his  treatment  of  Bam 
Narayan,  the  Governor  of  Patna,  whom  he  despoiled. 
Mr  Vansittart's  failure  to  protect  the  unfortunate  governor 
is  the  worst  feature  in  his  administration. 

A  quarrel  between  the  Nuwab  and  the  Calcutta  Council 
soon  arose.  The  cause  was  the  immunity  from  the  pay- 
ment of  transit  duties  claimed  by  the  servants  of  the 
Company.  This  freedom  had  been  formerly  granted  by 
imperial  firman  to  the  Company  itself.  It  was  now 
grossly  abused.  All  the  servants  of  the  Company  then 
traded  largely  on  their  own  private  account ;  and  they 
claimed  freedom  from  the  payment  of  all  inland  duties 
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War  with  Mir  Kasim. 


for  themselves,  their  servants  and  dependants.  Every 
native,  in  fact,  by  hoisting  the  English  flag  could  evade 
the  payment  of  all  duties.  The  Nuwab  was  defrauded  of 
his  revenues,  his  servants  were  insulted,  and  the  trade 
of  the  country  was  thrown  into  confusion. 

After  attempts  at  a  compromise,  in  which  Mr  Vansittart 
was  thwarted  by  the  cupidity  of  the  other  members  of  Coun- 
cil, the  Nuwab  in  desperation  resolved  to  put  his  subjects 
and  the  English  upon  an  equal  footing,  by  abolishing  all 
transit  dues  throughout  his  dominions. 

§  20.  War  ensued.  Some  English  boats  were  stopped 
and  examined  by  the  Nuwab's  officers  at  Patna.  Mr  Ellis, 
the  Resident,  then  rashly  began  hostilities,  and  seized  the 
city  of  Patna ;  but  his  European  soldiers  got  drunk,  and 
the  native  commandant  re-captured  the  city.  Mr  Ellis  and 
the  other  Englishmen  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Nuwab 
even  ordered  every  Englishman  in  his  dominions  to  be 
seized. 

§  21.  The  Calcutta  Council  was  now  resolved  to  de- 
throne Mir  Kasim  and  reinstate  Mir  Jaffir.  This  was 
done  by  proclamation.  This  was  the  third  Bengal  Revo- 
lution. A  severe  struggle  ensued,  and  especially  at 
Gheriah  a  battle  was  fought,  which  lasted  for  four  hours, 
and  in  which  the  late  Nuwab's  well-trained  and  discip- 
lined troops  showed  most  determined  bravery,  and  were 
with  difficulty  overcome.  This  was  in  August  1763; 
Major  Adams  commanded.  The  Nuwab's  forces  amounted 
to  28,000  men.  The  English  had  3000.  Mongbyr  was 
soon  taken,  and  the  Nuwab  had  only  Patna. 

§  22.  Hitherto  our  sympathies  have  been  with  the 
Nuwab,  whose  conduct  was  spirited,  though  his  cause  was 
hopeless ;  but  the  Massacre  of  Patna,  the  second  great 
tragedy  in  British  Indian  history,  places  him  in  the  list 
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of  men  whose  name  history  preserves  only  to  hand  down 
to  perpetual  infamy. 

He  cast  Ram  Narayan  into  the  river  with  weights  round 
his  neck.  The  great  bankers,  the  Seits,  friends  of  the 
English,  were  thrown  from  one  of  the  bastions  into  the 
river. 

The  Nuwab  threatened  that  he  would  murder  every 
European  the  moment  the  troops  advanced.  The  com- 
manding officer  addressed  a  letter  to  the  prisoners,  asking 
them  to  suggest  some  means  of  releasing  them.  Their 
reply  was  :  "  There  is  no  hope  of  escape.  Never  mind  us. 
Do  not  delay  the  advance  of  the  army  one  hour."  The 
army  moved  on  to  the  attack,  and  the  ferocious  Nuwab 
fulfilled  his  threat.  He  ordered  his  officers  to  kill  all  the 
Europeans  in  prison;  but  they  nobly  answered,  "No  !  turn 
them  out,  and  we  will  fight  with  them,  but  not  massacre 
them."  But  an  executioner  was  found !  Walter  Ray- 
mond, a  German,  who  had  been  a  serjeant  in  the  French 
service,  and  now  held  a  commission  in  the  Nuwab's  army 
under  the  name  of  Sumru  (a  name  since  notorious  enough, 
and  now  changed  to  Sombre)  volunteered  to  do  the  bloody 
deed.  He  led  a  file  of  soldiers  to  the  house,  fired  on 
them  unarmed  through  the  Venetian  windows  ;  and  soon 
forty-eight  English  gentlemen  (Mr  Ellis  among  them),  and 
100  soldiers,  were  lying  in  their  blood  on  the  floor. 

Patna  was  taken  (November  6,  1763)  after  a  vigorous 
resistance ;  and  Mir  Kasim  fled  to  Shuja  Dowla,  Nuwab 
of  Oudh,  where  the  fugitive  Emperor  still  lingered. 

These  three  now  advanced  against  the  English  army, 
and  a  campaign  began,  which  is  one  of  the  most  glorious 
in  the  British  annals.  The  Nuwab  of  Oudh  had  fought 
at  Panipat  in  1761,  under  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali.  The 
Emperor  was  the  descendant  of  Teimur.  Mir  Kasim 
had  shown  himself  resolute  and  daring.  Their  attack 
upon  Patna  was  repulsed ;  and  their  army  finally  took  up 
its  position  at  Buxar,  on  the  Sone. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF 


The  Great  Campaign  of  1764.     The  Important  Battle  of  Buxar. 


§  23.  And  now  took  place  the  first  sepoy  mutiny  in  the 
Bengal  army.  The  last  and  greatest,  in  1857,  led  to  the 
dissolution  of  that  army,  and  the  transfer  of  British  India 
to  the  direct  government  of  the  Crown.  Major  Munro 
acted  with  firmness.  A  whole  battalion  attempted  to 
desert  to  the  enemy.  They  were  brought  back,  and 
twenty  were  blown  away  from  guns.  This  firmness  and 
promptitude  at  once  crushed  the  mutiny. 

§  24.  In  October  1764,  Munro  led  his  troops  against 
the  Nuwab  Vazir,  who  was  still  encamped  at  Buxdr  with 
an  army  of  50,000  men.  He  was  routed,  and  160  pieces 
of  cannon  taken.  The  consequences  of  this  victory  were 
very  great.  (1.)  The  Nuwab  of  Oudh,  long  master  of 
the  empire,  was  humbled.  (2.)  It  thus  made  the  English 
supreme  in  Hindustan.  (3.)  The  Emperor  himself  came 
to  the  British  camp,' and  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
Council  at  Calcutta  for  his  restoration  to  the  throne.  It 
was  reserved  for  Clive  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  this  vic- 
tory (§  28). 

§  25.  The  Nuwab  of  Oudh,  Shuja-ud-Dowla,  retreated 
towards  Delhi,  and  obtained  assistance  from  the  Mahrattas 
under  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  and  the  infamous  Ghazi-ud-din. 
(Ch.  v.  §  81  ;  ch.  iii.  §  18.)  But  Sir  R.  Fletcher  took 
Allahabad ;  Carnac,  advancing  to  Kalpi,  dispersed  the 
Nuwab's  army;  and  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  his  conquerors.  The  great  central 
plain  of  India  was  now  completely  in  the  power  of  Eng- 
land. 

§  26.  The  reinstated  Mir  Jaffir  died  in  January  1765. 
The  Calcutta  Council,  the  record  of  whose  proceedings  for 
five  years  fills  our  mind  with  shame  and  disgust,  had  made 
enormous  demands  of  money  from  him,  and  it  appears 
that   he  died  partly  of  vexation.     His  son,  a  youth  of 
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twenty,  Najlm-ud-dowla,  was  put  on  the  throne ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  received  large  and  undeserved  pre- 
sents ;  and  the  controul  of  the  country  was  virtually  in 
their  hands. 

A  minister  called  Muhammed  Reza  Khan  was  appointed, 
while  the  Nuwab  wished  to  place  in  that  office  a  most 
faithless  and  profligate  man,  whose  name  was  Nand 
Kumar. 

§  27.  The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  aware 
of  the  profligacy  of  their  servants,  and  alarmed  at  the 
state  of  affairs,  now  solicited  Clive  to  return  to  India  the 
third  time,  with  full  powers,  which  he  had  demanded, 
3d  May  1765.  Mir  Kasim  Ahad  been  expelled  from 
Bengal.  The  Emperor  Shah  Alam  II.  was  a  suppliant 
in  our  camp  at  Allahabad.  The  Nuwab  of  Oudh,  stripped 
of  everything,  waited  his  doom.  The  army  and  its  leaders 
had  covered  themselves  with  glory  •  but  the  Council,  with 
Mr  Spencer  (the  successor  of  Vansittart)  at  their  head, 
had  plunged  into  the  lowest  gulf  of  infamy. 

§  28.  Clive's  first  measure  Avas  to  enforce  the  orders  of 
the  Directors  abolishing  the  receipt  of  presents  by  their 
servants.  He  made  all  sign  covenants  binding  themselves 
to  obey  this  rule. 

He  then  proceeded  to  Allahabad.  The  result  of  his 
negotiations  was  : — 

(1.)  The  Nuwab  of  Oudh  was  restored  as  an  ally  of 
England ; 

(2.)  Corah  and  Allahabad  were  given  to  the  Emperor; 
and, 

(3.)  This  personage,  the  descendant  of  Baber,  granted  to 
the  Company  the  full  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  twenty-six  lakhs  a 
year.     This  was  effected  on  the  12th  August  1765. 

The  puppet  Nuwab  of  Bengal  was  soon  compelled  to 
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retire  on  a    pension  of  forty-two  lakhs.     This  may  be 
called  the  Fourth  Revolution. 

§  29.  Thus  in  ten  months  (October  1764  to  August 
1765)  had  the  English  overthrown  all  the  powers  of 
Hindustan,  and  advanced  from  a  trading  Company  to  the 
assumption  of  a  virtually  independent  sovereignty. 

This  period,  from  the  battle  of  Baxdr  to  the  treaty  of 
AlldJidbdd,  is  ever  memorable  in  English  annals.  The  year 
1765  is  an  aera  in  British  Indian  history-. 

The  only  other  powers  in  India  at  this  time  were  the 
Mahratta,  Hyder,  and  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad. 

Madu  Rao  and  Hyder  Ali  were  then  in  the  zenith  of 
of  their  power.     (Ch.  v.  §  74  ;  ch.  xii.  §  15.) 

§  30.  Clive  had  now  to  carry  out  further  reforms.  The 
army  was  accustomed  to  what  was  called  double  batta  when 
on  the  field.  This  was  nominally  an  allowance  of  subsist- 
ence-money ;  but  the  amount  was  unreasonably  great. 
In  the  case  of  a  captain,  it  amounted  to  an  increase  in  his 
pay  of  1000  rupees  a  month.  Clive  was  instructed  to 
stop  this  anomalous  system.  He  was  met  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  European  officers,  which,  in  fact,  was  a  mu- 
tiny. Two  hundred  officers  agreed  to  resign  in  a  single 
day;  and,  as  the  Mahrattas  were  advancing  (ch.  v.  §  81), 
they  thought  themselves  necessary  to  the  state. 

Clive  accepted  each  resignation,  and  put  the  ex-officer 
in  immediate  arrest,  while  he  sent  to  Madias  for  every 
available  man.  Even  sepoys  were  employed  in  coercing 
their~  European  officers.  Clive's  firmness  subdued  the 
mutiny  in  a  fortnight.  This  was  a  victory  as  important 
as  Plassey :  he  thus  saved  the  dominion  which  he  had 
founded. 

Sir  R.  Fletcher,  commander  of  the  forces,  was  implicated  in  the 
mutiny,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  cashiered.     He  was  restored  and 
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appointed  commander-in-chief  at  Madras,  where  he  was  a  leader  in 
the  opposition  to  Lord  Pigot.     (Ch.  x.  §  10.) 

§  31.  Olive's  next  contest  was  with  the  whole  services, 
the  members  of  which  universally  were  engaged  in  trade, 
which  their  position  made  especially  lucrative  :  to  the 
injury  of  their  character,  as  it  prevented  them  from 
doing  their  duty  as  public  servants.  They  were  now  abso- 
lutely forbidden  to  engage  in  any  species  of  trade,  and  a 
compensation  was  granted ;  but  the  question  of  official 
salaries  was  not  actually  settled  till  the  time  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.     (Ch.  x.  §  20.) 

§  32.  Clive  left  India  for  the  last  time  in  1767,  a  poorer 
man  than  he  was  when  he  returned  to  it  in  1765. 

He  was  received  in  England  with  great  honour ;  but  his 
reforms  had  raised  up  for  him  a  host  of  enemies.  Nor 
had  his  course,  as  we  have  seen,  been  uniformly  honest 
and  incorrupt.  All  whom  he  had  punished,  or  whose 
corrupt  schemes  he  had  thwarted,  now  leagued  against 
him.  The  Court  of  Directors  did  not  support  him,  as  it 
ought  to  have  done ;  but  when  it  was  proposed  to  censure 
him  in  Parliament,  a  counter-resolution  was  passed,  "  That 
he  had  rendered  meritorious  services  to  his  country." 

He  died  in  1774,  ten  years  after  Dupleix. 
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§  33.  From  1767  to  1772,  Mr  Verelst  was  Governor  of 
Bengal.  The  events  of  this  period  are  chiefly  connected 
with  Mahratta  and  Mysore  history.  (Ch.  v.  §  80-85 ;  ch. 
xii.  §  17,  &c.) 

The  curse  of  Bengal  was  the  double  government  The 
administration  was  nominally  conducted  by  the  Nuwab's 
servants ;  while  the  European  officials  vied  with  them  in 
making  haste  to  become  rich  by  every  species  of  corrup- 
tion. The  governor  in  vain  strove  to  stem  the  torrent.  |  Corruption 
It  was  a  sad  period.     The  Muhammedan  Government  had 
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Warren  Hastings,  Governor  of  Bengal. 


been  destroyed ;  and  no  vigorous  English  rule  had  been 
substituted. 

The  constitution  of  the  Home  Government  of  India  was 
equally  vicious.  The  Directors  were  appointed  but  for  one 
year,  and  their  chief  anxiety  was  to  make  the  most  of  their 
patronage.  It  was  a  period  of  unblushing  jobbery  and 
corruption. 

§  34.  The  Directors  resolved  in  1772  to  abolish  the 
double  government,  and  to  assume  the  direct  management, 
through  their  own  servants,  of  the  revenue  of  Bengal. 
Warken  Hastings  was  appointed  Governor  of  Bengal 
to  carry  out  this  sweeping  measure.  From  1772  to  1785 
tlie  history  of  British  India  is  the  history  of  this  great 
man. 

§  35.  Warren  Hastings  was  born  in  1732,  seven  years 
after  Clive  ;  landed  in  India  in  1 750  as  a  civilian  ;  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Cossimbazaar  just  before  the  Black 
Hole  tragedy  took  place  (§  4) ;  joined  the  fugitives  at 
Fulda  ;  fought  as  a  volunteer  at  Budge- Budge  (§  6) ;  was 
sent  by  Clive,  who  discerned  his  abilities,  as  Resident  to 
Murshedabad  after  the  battle  of  Plassey ;  was  appointed 
member  of  Council  at  Calcutta  in  1760,  where  he  sup- 
ported Mr  Vansittart  against  his  corrupt  Council ;  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  1764.  There  he  was  summoned  to 
give  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  his 
evidence  displayed  such  vigour  and  breadth  of  view,  that 
his  reputation  was  made  at  once  ;  and  he  was  appointed 
second  in  Council  at  Madras  in  1768. 

In  1772  he  was  sent  as  Governor  to  Calcutta,  which 
became  the  seat  of  Government  instead  of  Murshedabad. 
Every  arrangement  for  the  constitution  of  new  courts  of 
civil  and  criminal  justice  was  made  by  Hastings,  and  a 
code  was  drawn  up  by  him,  within  six  months. 
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§  36.  An  account  of  the  affairs  connected  with  the 
treaty  of  Benares,  made  between  Hastings  and  the  Vazir 
of  Oudh,  will  close  this  part  of  the  history  of  British 
India. 

The  Mahrattas  crossed  the  Ganges  on  their  return  home 
in  1773  (ch.  v.  §  81);  and  the  Vazir  of  Oudh  asserted  that 
the  Rohillas  had  offered  him  forty  lakhs  of  rupees  to  de- 
fend them  from  those  invaders,  and  that  now  they  denied 
the  debt. 

Hastings  believed  and  acted  upon  this  statement.  He 
proceeded  to  Benares  (in  August  1773)  to  meet  the  Vazir, 
and  a  compact  was  made  that  the  latter  should  pay  to  the 
English  Government  forty  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  that  Hast- 
ings should  lend  an  auxiliary  force  to  the  Vazir  to  expel 
the  Rohillas. 

This  was  carried  out  in  April  1774.  Hafiz  Rahmat, 
the  Rohilla  chief,  who  had  40,000  men  under  his  banner, 
was  defeated  by  Colonel  Champion  and  slain,  with  2000 
of  his  men.  The  Vazir  kept  aloof  with  his  troops, 
till  the  battle  was  decided,  and  then  rushed  eagerly  to 
spoil  the  defeated  foe.  "We,"  exclaimed  Champion, 
"  have  the  honour  of  the  day,  and  these  banditti  the 
profit." 

These  Afgan  strangers,  20,000  in  number,  now  aban- 
doned their  usurped  possessions,  which  still  bear  the 
name  of  Rohilkhand ;  and  the  province,  with  its  mil- 
lion of  Hindus,  came  under  the  power  of  the  Vazir  of 
Oudh. 

This  was  the  famous  Rohilla  war.  Hastings  was  vio- 
lently attacked  for  sending  British  troops  as  mercenaries 
to  aid  the  Vazir  in  expelling  the  intruders.  (Comp.  ch. 
v.  §  53,  81.) 


§  37.  The  Regulating  Act  (ch.  x.  §  2)  was  passed  in 
1773 ;  but  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  new 
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members  of  Council  arrived  in  Calcutta,  October  19,  1774. 
Then  Warren  Hastings  became  the  first  Governor-General 
of  British  India.  The  remainder  of  his  history  belongs 
therefore  to  the  next  chapter,  which  gives  a  summary  of 
the  careers  of  the  illustrious  men  who  have  filled  that  high 
office  from  1774  to  the  present  time. 


THE  GOVERNORS-GENERAL  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 


The  Regulating  Act. 


CHAPTER    X. 


The  Governors-General  of  British  India,  from  A.D,  1774 
to  the  present  time. 


§  1.  There  was,  as  we  have  seen,  no  Governor- General 
of  British  India  till  1774.  Before  that  date  the  Govern- 
ments of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  were  independent 
of  one  another,  and  were  literally  presidencies.  (Ch.  vii. 
§  7.)  Some  account  of  their  proceedings  has  been  given 
in  the  previous  chapters.  The  history  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  time  when,  under  Warren  Hastings,  as  head 
of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  the  double  system  of  government 
was  destroyed.     The  Company  were  now  sovereigns. 

§  2.  The  Regulating  Act  (1773). 

What  led  to  this  celebrated  enactment. 

The  proprietors  and  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
were  essentially  the  partners  and  managers  of  a  mercantile 
establishment.  Nothing  could  console  them  for  insufficient 
dividends.  The  glorious  successes  of  Clive,  their  recent 
acquisition  of  territory  and  influence,  and  the  humiliation 
of  their  French  rivals,  could  not  compensate  them  for  an 
empty  treasury. 
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The  Regulating  Act. 


In  addition  to  this,  the  servants  of  the  Company  in  many 
cases  neglected  their  duties,  made  haste  to  become  rich,  and 
in  doing  so  were  guilty  of  oppression.  Parliament  deter- 
mined to  interfere. 

The  Imperial  Government,  no  less  than  the  Directors, 
desired  a  reform. 

Lord  North  was  then  Prime  Minister,  and  England  was 
on  the  verge  of  the  war  with  the  North  American  Colonies, 
which  ended  in  their  achieving  their  independence  (1775— 
1783). 

There  were  mutual  jealousies.  The  ministers  and  Par- 
liament feared  that  the  Company  would,  in  consequence  of 
recent  events,  acquire  too  much  influence.  The  nation  in 
general,  on  the  other  hand,  feared  that,  with  the  patronage 
of  our  East  Indian  Government  in  their  hands,  the  minis- 
ters would  become  too  strong. 

The  result  was  a  compromise ;  and  the  charter  of  the 
Company  was  renewed,  some  important  changes  being  made 
in  its  constitution,  with  the  added  provisions  that : — 

(1.)  £400,000  a  year  should  be  paid  by  the  Company  to 
the  nation  ; 

(2.)  That  while  Madras  and  Bombay  retained  their 
governors  and  Councils,  the  Governor  of  -Calcutta,  Hast- 
ings, should  become  Governor-General,  on  a  salary  of 
£25,000  a  year ;  and,  assisted  by  a  Council,  should  be 
supreme  over  all  the  British  possessions  in  India ;  and, 

(3.)  That  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  consisting  of 
a  Chief-Justice  and  three  other  judges,  should  be  estab- 
lished in  Calcutta. 

Many  other  minor  reforms  were  made  at  the  same  time. 
This  was  the  first  Act  of  Parliament  recognising  the  Com- 
pany as  a  ruling  body. 

The  great  mistake  in  the  Regulating  Act  was,  that  the 
four  members  of  the  Governor-General's  Council  were  to  have 
equal  authority  in  Council  with  himself. 
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§  3.  "Warren  Hastings  accordingly  became  Governor- 
General,  with  his  Council  of  four,  in  October  1774.  He 
held  this  high  office  for  eleven  years.  These  councillors 
themselves  were  badly  selected.  They  were  Colonel  Mon- 
son,  General  Clavering,  Mr  Francis  (afterwards  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  the  generally  supposed  author  of  the  "  Letters  of 
Junius  "),  and  Mr  Barwell. 

The  last,  who  had  been  long  in  India,  invariably  sup- 
ported Mr  Hastings.  The  other  three  as  pertinaciously 
opposed  him  ;  and  as  the  votes  of  the  majority  decided 
every  matter,  the  new  Governor- General  found  himself 
shorn  of  all  his  power  by  his  accession  of  dignity.  The 
majority  of  the  Council  were,  moreover,  ignorant  of  India, 
and  full  of  eager  animosity  to  Hastings,  while  Francis  has 
seldom  been  surpassed  in  the  faculty  of  energetic  hatred. 

Monson  died  in  September  1776,  and  Clavering  in  August  1777. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  succeeded  the  latter. 

Hastings  struggled  against  them  with  wonderful  firm- 
ness, and  with  occasional  errors  in  judgment,  till  the  end 
of  1780,  when  Francis  left  the  country. 

§  4.  The  affairs  of  Oudh  first  engaged  their  attention, 
and  their  chief  aim  was  to  lower  Hastings  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  The  Vazir  was  compelled  to  make  over  the 
Zamtndary  of  Benares  to  the  English  ;  and  Cheyte  Singh, 
its  Zamindar,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Raja,  and  placed 
on  the  footing  of  a  feudatory  prince,  paying  a  tribute  to 
the  Company  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  lakhs  a  year. 

The  affairs  of  the  "  Begums  "of  Oudh  have  since  be- 
come too  notorious  to  be  omitted  here.  The  Nuwab  Vazir, 
Shuja-ud-dowla,  died  in  1775.  His  widow  and  mother, 
the  "  Begums,"  claimed  by  virtue  of  a  supposed  will  of  the 
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late  Nuwab  the  whole  of  the  treasure,  two  millions  of 
rupees,  which  was  heaped  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  Zenana 
(§  11).  The  acknowledgment  of  this  preposterous  claim 
Mr  Hastings  opposed,  but  in  vain.  The  young  Nuwab 
was  thus  left  on  his  accession  with  no  money,  an  army  to 
support,  and  a  heavy  debt  to  the  English  Government. 

§  5.  Charges  were  soon  poured  in  against  Mr  Hastings 
by  men  who  regarded  his  power  and  influence  as  extinct. 
The.  chief  of  the  accusers  was  Nand  Kumar,  a  man  infamous 
for  his  treachery  and  perfidy,  whom  the  triumvirate  took 
under  their  protection,  and  installed  as  the  Titus  Oates  of 
Calcutta.  In  the  desk  of  this  worthy  were  found,  after 
his  death,  facsimiles  of  the  seals  of  all  the  most  eminent 
persons  in  Bengal.  His  accusations  against  Hastings, 
though  implicitly  accepted  by  the  three  councillors,  were 
transparently  false,  and  supported  by  palpable  forgeries. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Calcutta  was  astounded  by  the 
intelligence  that  Nand  Kumar  had  been  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  forgery,  at  the  suit  of  an  eminent  native  mer- 
chant. 

This  charge  was  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  jury 
found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hung. 

This  execution  of  a  Brahman  created  a  profound  sensa- 
tion, and  has  been  made  a  matter  of  accusation  against 
Hastings.  For  this  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  reason. 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  Chief-Justice,  but  administered  the 
existing  law,  which  has  since  been  altered.  There  was 
undue  severity,  but  no  injustice. 

Mr  Francis  and  his  two  associates  had  the  power  to 
suspend  the  execution,  and  refer  the  matter  to  England ; 
but  they  declined  to  interfere.  There  is  not,  and  there 
never  was,  the  slightest  evidence  to  connect  Mr  Hastings, 
in  any  way,  with  the  death  of  this  atrocious  miscreant. 

§  6.  The  biography  of  Hastings  must  be  read  by  the 
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student,  who  will  see  him  thwarted  and  misrepresented 
by  the  selfishness  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  England,  and  by  the  miserable  perverseness 
of  his  colleagues  in  India;  yet  holding  on  his  steady 
course,  and  twice  saving  the  British  Indian  Empire  by  his 
vigorous  conduct. 

There  are  errors  in  his  administration,  but  they  are  sur- 
prisingly few. 

§  7.  The  connection  of  Hastings  with  Mahratta  politics 
must  be  studied  in  chap.  v.  §  91-103.  (From  the  treaty  of 
Surat  in  1775  to  the  treaty  of  Salbai  in  1782.) 
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§  8.  Hastings'  conduct  in  aiding  the  Madras  Presidency  ne  Saves  the 
in  its  struggles  with  Hyder,  from  1780  till  his  own  de- 
parture from  India,  contrasts  wonderfully  with  that  of  the 
Governors  of  Madras  during  the  same  period.     (Comp. 
ch.  xii.  §  26.) 


§  9.  Madras  affairs  at  this  period  require  some  notice. 

(1.)  In  1773  the  Madras  Government  aided  the  Nuwab 
of  Arcot,  Muhammed  Ali,  in  an  iniquitous  war  against 
Tanjore.  The  Court  of  Directors  condemned  this,  and  re- 
moved the  President,  Mr  Wynch  (1775). 

(2.)  Lord  Pigot  succeeded  (1775-1776).  As  a  civilian 
he  had  been  in  India  forty  years,  had  amassed  a  colossal  for- 
tune, and  had  been  created  an  Irish  peer.  He  restored  the 
Tanjore  Raja  in  spite  of  the  Nuwab's  entreaties  and 
offered  bribes.  He  afterwards  had  great  disputes  with 
his  Council,  who  deposed  and  imprisoned  him.  The  Court 
of  Directors  restored  him;  but  he  died  in  April  1777 
while  in  confinement. 

(3.)  Sir  T.  Rumbold  succeeded,  a  Bengal  civilian. 
Basalat  Jung,  brother  of  the  Nizam,  now  made  over  the 
Guntur  Sirkar  to  the  English,  and  dismissed  his  French 
troops,  whom  Hyder  at  once  employed.     (Ch.  iii.  §  16.) 
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Rumbold's  character  was  long  considered  to  have  suffered 
by  certain  transactions  in  his  government ;  but  he  has 
been  fully  vindicated. 

(4.)  A  Mr  Whitehill  succeeded,  and  was  removed  by 
Hastings  (1780-1781). 

(5.)  Then  came  Lord  Macartney's  able  and  energetic 
government  (1 781-1785). 

His  opposition  to  Hastings,  and  the  treaty  of  Mangalore, 
detract  from  his  reputation.     (Ch.  xii.  §  30-36.) 

§  10.  We  now  return  to  Bengal  affairs.  The  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  established  in  Calcutta,  in  striving  to 
"  protect  natives  from  oppression,  and  to  give  India  the 
benefits  of  English  law,"  committed  many  great  mistakes. 

They  interfered  between  the  Zamindars  and  their  Rayats. 
Their  attorneys  stirred  up  strife  everywhere.  Everything 
was  to  be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "  Supreme 
Court."  They  applied  English  ideas  to  Indian  affairs  in  an 
undiscriminating  spirit. 

Hastings  interfered,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  protect  the 
landholders  from  this  vexatious  interference ;  and  Parlia- 
ment was  petitioned  for  a  change  of  system ;  but  mean- 
while a  remedy  was  discovered. 

It  was  this  :  there  was  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  Calcutta, 
called  the  Sudder  Diwani  Adalut.  In  this  the  Governor- 
General  himself  and  his  Council  had  been  appointed  to 
preside.  This  they  could  not  do ;  and  Hastings  offered 
the  appointment  of  Chief  Judge  of  this  Court  to  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  re- 
conciled all  parties,  and  enabled  Impey  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  justice  accord- 
ing to  such  forms  as  might  suit  the  greater  simplicity  of 
native  habits. 

This,  though  vehemently  decried,  and  at  length  disal- 
lowed by  the  Court  of  Directors  at  the  time,  was  the 
system   restored   in   1860,  by  the  amalgamation  of  the 
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Supreme  Courts  in  each  Presidency  with  the  Company's 
old  Courts  of  Appeal.  The  Chief-Justice  now  directs 
the  whole  judicial  system  in  each  government,  as  Hastings 
desired. 

§  11.  Upon  Hastings  devolved  the  imperious  necessity 
of  providing  the  money  to  carry  on  the  various  wars  which 
in  1780  were  raging  in  India.  Seldom  has  a  heavier  bur- 
den rested  on  the  shoulders  of  one  resolute  man.  He  bore 
it  nobly,  and  without  flinching. 

The  Mysoreans,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Mah- 
rattas  were  in  the  field  against  the  English  at  once.  The 
difficulty  of  the  crisis  was  very  great.  Hastings,  and  his 
veteran  general,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  were  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency. 

To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  these  wars  was  the 
onerous  duty  of  Hastings.  He  has  incurred  much  odium 
by  the  means  he  took  to  fulfil  this  pressing  duty. 

(1.)  He  demanded  from  Cheyte  Singh  (§  4),  whose 
Zamindary  of  Benares,  transferred  to  the  English  in  1775, 
was  now  held  by  him  as  a  feudatory  or  dependent  noble, 
an  additional  tribute  in  men  and  money,  in  aid  of  his 
benefactors  and  superiors. 

The  requisition  was  a  just  one. 

The  Raja  or  Zamindar  ungratefully  evaded  compliance 
with  the  demand ;  and  Hastings  proceeded  to  Benares  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  it,  as  well  as  of  meeting  the  vakil 
of  the  Raja  of  Berar.     (Ch.  v.  §  98.) 

Irritated  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  Raja,  Hastings  some- 
what rashly  placed  him  in  arrest.  The  populace  rose  and 
massacred  the  sepoys  who  carried  out  the  order ;  and 
surrounded  the  place  where  Hastings  was.  The  Raja  him- 
self escaped  from  the  city. 

Hastings  was  now  in  extreme  peril ;  yet  he  lost  no 
jot  of  his  characteristic  self-possession,  but  negotiated 
the  treaty  with  the  Mahratta  chieftain  as  calmly  as  if  his 
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own  life  had  not  been  in  extreme  jeopardy.  Eventually 
he  retired  to  Chunar ;  troops  were  sent  in  from  all 
quarters ;  the  Raja's  army  of  20,000  men  was  defeated ; 
and  Bijghur,  his  hiding-place,  was  taken.  The  troops, 
however,  seized  and  divided  the  treasure  found  in  the 
fortress. 

Hastings  was  cruelly  disappointed ;  he  had  failed  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  exhausted  treasury. 

Cheyte  Singh  escaped  to  Gwali6r,  where  he  lived  for 
twenty-nine  years.  His  nephew  was  placed  on  the  throne. 
(The  present  Raja  is  Isrt  Persad  Narayan,  who  is  a  feuda- 
tory prince.     See  Intro.  §  24.) 

(2.)  More  doubtful  is  the  treatment  of  the  Begums  of 
Oudh  (§  4).  The  young  Nuwab  Vazir  of  Oudh  repre- 
sented his  inability  to  pay  his  dues  to  the  Company,  and 
asked  permission  to  seize  the  treasures  which  the  Begums 
had  wrongfully  appropriated.  Charges  were,  moreover, 
made  against  these  ladies  of  abetting  Cheyte  Singh,  and 
supplying  him  with  men  and  money.  Hastings  consented. 
The  Begums  were  compelled  to  give  up  seventy-six  lakhs 
of  rupees,  which  were  paid  over  to  the  Company. 

The  whole  affair  was  unjustifiable ;  and  it  is  a  sad  sight 
to  behold  Hastings  mixed  up  in  doubtful  transactions  with 
men  like  the  Nuwab's  Vazir ;  though  his  own  motives  un- 
doubtedly were  entirely  disinterested. 

§  12.  The  Court  of  Directors  condemned  these  mea- 
sures, and  Hastings  signified  his  intention  of  retiring. 
He  proceeded  in  1784  to  Lucknow,  when  the  Jaghirs  of 
the  Begums  were  restored.  He  then  addressed  letters  to 
all  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  India,  taking  leave  of  them ; 
and,  after  putting  everything  into  perfect  order,  resigned 
with  dignity  a  trust  which  he  had  held  for  thirteen  years. 
He  left  India  finally  in  February  1785. 

§  13.  In  England,  Hastings  was  received  with  favour  by 
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the  King,  the  Ministry,  and  the  Directors.  But  Pitt  had 
a  prejudice  against  him,  though  he  openly  extolled  the 
Indian  Proconsul,  and  even  vindicated  him  in  Parliament. 
Francis,  his  rancorous  foe,  was  now  in  Parliament.  The 
renowned  orator  Burke,  and  the  Whig  party  in  general, 
combined  against  him,  and  it  was  resolved  to  impeach 
him.  His  trial  before  the  Lords  began,  with  extraordi- 
nary formalities  and  pomp,  on  the  13th  February  1788  ; 
and  was  protracted  till  the  23d  April  1795,  when  he  was 
completely  and  honourably  acquitted.  The  trial  cost  him 
.£100,000.  Though  thus  reduced  to  comparative  poverty, 
he  lived  peaceably  at  Daylesford  till  his  death  in  1818. 
Once  only  did  he  again  appear  in  public,  and  then  he  was 
called  to  give  (in  1813)  evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons regarding  Indian  affairs.  On  that  occasion  the  whole 
assembly  stood  up  and  uncovered  to  do  him  honour. 

It  was  well  said  that  "  if  there  was  a  bald  place  on  his 
head,  it  ought  to  be  covered  with  laurels" 

§  14.  Hastings  will  always  rank  among  the  ablest,  most 
resolute,  and  most  disinterested  administrators  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  far-seeing  politi- 
cian, labouring  calmly  and  unceasingly  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  an  empire ;  where  men  around  him  cared  only  for 
their  own  immediate  profit,  or  for  thwarting  him. 

Hastings  was  the  enlightened  patron  of  Oriental  learning. 
The  Asiatic  Society  was  established  in  Calcutta  in  1784  under  his  auspices. 
Sir  W.  Jones,  Carey,  Wilkins,  Forster,  and  Colebrooke,  were  the  illustrious 
men  who  first  made  Sanskrit  literature  accessible  to  English  scholars. 

§  15.  From  1780  to  1784  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company  occupied  a  great  deal  of  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment. Lord  North,  whose  policy  lost  us  our  North 
American  Colonies,  seemed  bent  on  ruining  his  country  in 
the  East,  as  he  had  in  the  West.  Mr  Burke,  Mr  Dundas, 
Mr  Fox,  and  Mr  Pitt  (the  younger),  were  the  great  states- 
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men  whose  influence  was  most  felt  in  Indian  affairs.  Mr 
Burke's  reports  on  various  matters  affecting  British  India 
aroused  all  England  to  feel  an  interest  in  our  Eastern 
possessions.  Mr  Dundas  denounced  the  first  Mahratta 
war,  and  our  treatment  of  Hyder  and  Tippu;  he  also  called 
for  the  removal  of  Hastings  from  Calcutta,  Hornby  from 
Bombay,  and  Rumbold  from  Madras  (§  9). 

But  the  interest  of  the  student  will  dwell  chiefly  upon 
what  are  called  Fox's  and  Pitt's  India  Bills. 

Fox's  bill  aimed  at  the  transfer  of  British  India  to  the 
direct  government  of  the  Crown.  Seven  Commissioners 
appointed  by  Parliament  were  to  manage  the  government, 
and  nine  assistant-directors  the  trade.  Fox,  who  was  a 
sincere  but  mistaken  patriot,  believed  himself  to  be  aiding 
in  the  emancipation  of  millions  of  men  from  a  galling 
tyranny.  The  bill  passed  the  Commons  ;  but  was  rejected 
by  the  Lords,  through  the  personal  influence  of  the  King. 
With  this  bill  fell  the  Coalition  Ministry  (1784). 

William  Pitt,  the  younger  (born  1759,  died  180G), 
England's  greatest  statesman,  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister. 
He  immediately  introduced  his  India  Bill.  Its  chief  pro- 
visions were  these  : — 

1st.  The  Court  of  Directors,  still  chosen  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  India  stock,  were  to  govern  as  before  in  appear- 
ance. Three  of  their  number,  forming  a  Secret  Committee, 
were  to  be  the  real  actors. 

2d.  In  reality  the  power  was  transferred  to  a  "  Board 
of  Controul,"  consisting  of  six  privy  councillors,  whose 
decisions  were  final.  The  president  of  this  board  was  the 
Indian  Minister. 

3d.  The  bill  forbade  the  Governor-General  to  enter  upon 
any  war,  except  in  self-defence;  or  to  make  any  treaty 
guaranteeing  the  dominions  of  any  native  prince.  It  was 
not  till  Lord  Cornwallis  made  this  a  condition  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  office,  that  the  Governor- General  was  freed 
from  subjection  to  his  council,  and  allowed  to  act  in  ex- 
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treme  cases  in  defiance  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Government. 

4th.  The  Governor-General's  Council  was  reduced  to 
three,  of  whom  one  was  to  be  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Company's  forces  in  India,  and  the  other  two  Bengal 
civilians.  Similar  councils  were  established  at  Madras 
and  Bombay. 

For  sixteen  years,  Mr  Dundas  (the  frst  president  of  the 
Board  of  Controid),  filled  that  position.  Parliament,  after 
this,  rarely  interfered ;  and  for  many  years  showed  little 
interest  in  Indian  affairs. 

§  16.  One  of  the  greatest  scandals  in  British  history  is 
that  connected  with  the  Nuwab  of  Arcot's  death.  His 
creditors  were  men  in  the  Company's  service,  of  every 
grade.  The  claims  were  swollen  by  every  species  of  dis- 
honesty. It  became  a  gigantic  system  of  fraud.  To  lend 
money  to  the  Nuwab  was  the  shortest  way  to  fortune. 
For  sixty  years  these  claims  were  under  investigation,  and 
cost  the  country  millions  of  money. 

§  17.  Sir  John  Macpherson,  senior  member  of  Council, 
acted  as  Governor- General  for  twenty  months,  from  February 
1785  to  September  1786. 

The  offer  of  the  appointment  was  made  to  Lord  Macart- 
ney, who  judiciously  demanded  additional  powers  to  add 
weight  to  an  office  of  so  much  responsibility.  Mr  Dundas 
was  offended  ;  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  eight  months 
before  had  surrendered  himself  and  a  British  army  to 
"Washington,  was  immediately  appointed  Governor- General 
of  India. 
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II.  Lord  Cornwallis,  1786-1793. 

§  18.  The  new  Governor-General  arrived  in  Calcutta  in 
September  1786.  For  the  state  of  affairs  among  the  Mah- 
rattas  and  Tippu  at  this  period,  the  student  must  compare 
chap.  v.  §  107,  and  chap.  xii.  §  39. 

§  19.  Lord  Cornwallis  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of 
Pitt  and  Dundas.  He  came  out  pledged  to  avoid  all  oc- 
casions of  war.  His  mission  was  to  be  that  of  a  peace- 
maker and  reformer. 

His  firmness  repressed  the  factious,  and  he  bent  all 
his  energies  to  the  removal  of  corruption  from  all  branches 
of  the  service. 

Such  a  reform  was  never  needed  more.  At  this  time 
small  salaries  were  given  to  the  Company's  servants ;  and, 
as  their  opportunities  were  great,  they  easily  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  enriching  themselves  by  every  species  of 
official  depredation. 

§  20.  His  first  real  measure  of  effectual  reform  was  that  of 
assigning  to  every  officer  of  Government  such  a  salary  as 
should  leave  him  no  shadow  of  excuse  for  trading,  or  at- 
tempting to  acquire  money  by  corrupt  practices.  This 
measure,  added  to  an  incomparable  firmness  and  consis- 
tency in  resisting  all  jobbery  and  favouritism,  and  in  pun- 
ishing all  frauds,  soon  cleansed  the  Augean  stable.  The 
purity  of  the  Indian  services  soon  became  (and  has  con- 
tinued to  be)  as  conspicuous  as  their  corruption  had  been 
notorious. 

§  21.  The  next  step  was  to  claim  the  Guntur  Sirkar, 
which  had  been  assigned  by  the  Nizam  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment on  the  death  of  Basalat  Jung.     (Ch.  iii.  §  16.) 

In  1788,  Lord  Cornwallis  made  a  peremptory  demand 
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CH.  X.  §  22,  23. 
A.D.  1789. 


for  its  cession.  The  Nizam  complied  at  once,  but  begged 
for  a  British  contingent  to  aid  him  against  "  Tippu,"  who 
had  usurped  the  Balaghat.     (Ch.  xii.  §  3S  ;  v.  §  106.) 

Lord  Cornwallis  promised  this  aid,  stipulating,  however,  July  17 
that  the  British  troops  should  not  be  employed  against  any 
power  in  alliance  with  England.  Of  these  powers  a  list 
was  given,  and  Tippfls  was  not  tfcere.  This  letter  was  the 
occasion,  though  not  the  real  cause,  of  Tippus  breach  of 
the  treaty  of  Mangalore. 

§  22.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  in  the  Madras  Presidency  The  First  War 
from  1790  to  1792  (ch.  xii.  §  41),  engaged  in  the  conduct  w^wppft. 
of  the  Third  Mysore  War,  the  issue  of  which  was  entirely 
favourable. 

He  was  censured  in  England  for  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory which  was  the  result  of  this  war,  but  the  nation  in 
general  approved  of  his  conduct,  and  he  was  made  a 
Marquis.  He  generously  gave  up  to  the  army  his  share 
of  prize-money,  amounting  to  £50,000,  as  did  General 
Meadows. 


§  23.  Some  attention  must  be  paid  to  Lord  Cornwallis' 
permanent  settlement.  This  is  the  chief  ground  of  his 
fame. 

The  land  had  been  the  principal  source  of  revenue  under 
every  dynasty.  The  collectors  of  this  revenue  under  the 
Mogul  Emperors  had,  by  degrees,  converted  themselves 
into  Zamindars,  possessing  military  authority.  These 
persons  our  Government  did  not  at  first  recognise  ;  but  in 
1786,  the  Directors  wrote  out  that  all  engagements  should, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  be  made  with  the  Zamindars.  This 
was  to  be  done  for  ten  years,  and  the  settlement  to  be 
made  permanent,  if  it  were  found  to  answer.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, by  his  regulations  in  1793,  conferred  upon  these 
persons  the  absolute  proprietorship  of  the  soil.  They 
were  constituted  landlords,   and  the  cultivators  became 
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their  tenants.  These  last  were  left  too  much  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Zainindar,  and  this  was  the  weak  point  in  the  whole 
settlement.  Mr  Shore  opposed  its  being  made  permanent. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Dundas,  and  Mr  Charles 
Grant,  decided  that  it  should.  The  settlement  has  occa- 
sioned much  discussion ;  but  on  the  whole  its  principle 
seems  to  be  sound.  The  system  adopted  in  Bombay  and 
Madras  is  the  Ryotwar  system.     (See  Index,  Ryotwdr.) 

Under  this  system  the  North-Eastern  provinces  have 
greatly  flourished. 

§  24.  The  reform  of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  next 
occupied  his  attention.  Sir  Elijah  Tmpey's  rules  were 
developed  into  a  volume  of  regulations  by  Sir  George 
Barlow ;  and  the  system  of  Civil  Courts  and  procedure, 
which,  with  some  modifications,  still  exists,  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  greatest  evil  of  this  system  was  the  power  it  gave 
to  the  police  of  oppressing  the  people.  Natives,  moreover, 
were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  from  all  but  the  most  subordinate  offices  in  the 
public  employ.  This  was  remedied  in  after  times  (§  94). 
It  was  a  serious  and  inexcusable  mistake. 

§  25.  The  French  Republican  Convention  declared  war 
against  England  in  February  1793;  and  Pondicherry  was 
at  once  taken  by  our  troops.     It  was  held  till  1802. 

§  26.  Lord  Cornwallis  left  India  in  October  1793.    He 
ere  of  the  British  was  firm>  dignified,  vigorous.     His  administration  consoli- 
indian  Empire,     dated  greatly  our  Indian  empire.      Clive  and  Hastings 
were  its  founders ;  Cornwallis  gave  it  system  and  stability. 

§  27.  For  the  important  events  which  made  Mahratta 
power  supreme  in  Delhi  from  1784  to  1803,  the  reader 
must  consult  chap.  v.  §  107,  and  chap.  iii.  §  18. 
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§  28.  To  this  period  belong  the  Declaratory  Act,  and  the 
Charter  of  1793.  In  1788  Mr  Pitt  introduced  a  bill 
affirming  that  the  bill  of  1784  was  intended  to  transfer  to 
the  Crown  all  real  power  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs.  This 
was  the  Declaratory  Act. 

The  Company's  charter  was  renewed  in  1793  for  twenty 
years,  chiefly  "through  the  influence  of  Mr  Dundas. 

By  it — (1.)  The  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  India,  and  all 
other  exclusive  privileges,  were  continued.  Free  trade  was 
ruin  ! 

(2.)  Missionaries  and  teachers  were  excluded.  Know- 
ledge, and  especially  religious  knowledge,  would  lead  to 
rebellion. 

On  these  matters  light  has  slowly  dawned  on  the  rulers 
of  British  India  (§  72,  103,  145). 


III.  Mr  Shore  (Sir  John  Shore,  Lord  Teignmouth), 
1793-1798. 

§  29.  Mr  Shore  was  a  civilian,  mainly  instrumental  in 
effecting  the  permanent  settlement.  He  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  Pitt  and  Dundas  by  his  able  conduct  of  that 
affair. 

§  30.  The  affairs  of  Tippu,  of  the  Puna  Government,  and 
of  the  Nizam  were  very  much  complicated.  The  Governor- 
General  tried  to  mediate,  but  with  little  effect.  (Ch.  v. 
§114;  xii.  §  47.) 

Mr  Shore's  subsequent  neutrality  and  want  of  energy 
emboldened  the  Mahrattas  to  attack  the  Nizam.  (Ch.  v. 
§114.)  The  battle  of  Kurdla  humbled  the  Nizam,  and 
placed  Nana  Farnavis  on  the  pinnacle  of  power. 
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§  31.  The  mutiny  of  the  European  officers  of  the  Bengal 
army,  who  clamoured  for  higher  pay  and  every  species  of 
privilege,  was  only  checked  by  a  weak  and  injudicious 
yielding  to  the  malcontents  of  nearly  all  they  asked.  The 
Home  Government  immediately  superseded  Sir  John  Shore, 
and  Lord  Cornwallis  agreed  to  resume  his  office  for  a  time; 
but  the  evident  inclination  of  the  Court  of  Directors  weakly 
to  yield  to  the  discontented  officers,  led  to  his  subsequent 
refusal  at  that  time  to  return  to  India. 

§  32.  In  1797  the  Nuw&b  Vazir,  Asof-ud-dowla,  of  Oudh 
died.  In  vain  had  he  been  exhorted  to  pay  some  attention 
to  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom.  He  lived  and  died  a  child 
in  intellect,  and  a  debased  sensualist.  A  reputed  son  of 
the  late  Nuwab,  Vazir  Ali,  succeeded  him ;  but  his  proved 
illegitimacy  and  worthless  character  led  Sir  John  Shore 
to  displace  him,  and  to  elevate  Sadat  Ali,  brother  of  the 
late  Nuwab.  The  history  of  Oudh  (ch.  iii.  §  17)  will  show 
how  entirely  its  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government.  The  tribute  was  seventy-six  lakhs  a  year, 
and  the  subsidiary  force  10,000  men. 

Mr  Cherry  was  then  Resident  at  Benares,  and  he  nego- 
tiated the  treaty  with  Sadat  Ali,  then  resident  at  Benares. 
Soon  after,  the  new  Nuwab  marched  to  Lucknow,  where 
Sir  John  was  encamped.  The  Governor- General  was  in 
extreme  peril  from  the  displaced  Vazir  All's  hordes  of  law- 
less soldiers ;  but  he  with  the  utmost  calmness  and  com- 
posure maintained  his  position,  and  the  new  Nuwab  was 
placed  on  the  Musnud,  Vazir  Ali  being  sent  to  Ben&res. 

(In  1799  Vazir  Ali  assassinated  Mr  Cherry  in  Benares, 
and  raised  a  temporary  rebellion ;  but  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner.) 

§  33.  Sir  John  Shore,  who  was  created  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  sailed  for  England  in  March  1798. 
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IV.  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  1798-1805. 

"  The  Ahbar  of  the  Company's  Dynasty." 

§  34.  (1.)  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  (Lord  Mornington), 
the  fourth  Governor- General,  arrived  in  India  in  May 
1798,  and  quitted  it  in  August  1805. 

(2.)  The  most  brilliant  of  the  Governors  of  British  India,  he  is 
to  be  compared  with  Clive,  Hastings,  and  Dalhousie. 

(3.)  He  departed  altogether,  necessarily,  wisely,  and  boldly,  from 
the  non-interference  policy. 

(4.)  The  fourth  Mysore  war  was  conducted  to  a  happy  issue. 
Tippy's  overthrow  took  place  in  1799.  Mysore  became  again  a 
Hindi!  kingdom.     (Ch.  xii.) 

(5.)  The  affairs  of  Oudh  were  regulated  in  1801. 

(6.)  The  Mabratta  Confederacy  was  broken  up  by  the  Treaty  of 
Bassein,  1802. 

(7.)  The  second  great  Mahratta  War,  which  lasted  for  a  few 
months  only,  was  brought  by  Lord  Lake  and  General  Wellesley 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington)  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 

The  Raja  of  Berar  (Raghuji  Bhonsle)  and  Sindia  (Dowlat  Rao) 
submitted  to  form  subsidiary  alliances  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  former  in  November  1803,  the  latter  in  February  1804. 

(8.)  The  state  of  Europe,  torn  by  the  conflicts  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  also  the  interference  of  France  in  Indian  affairs, 
must  be  considered  in  studying  this  period. 

(9.)  Shah  Alam  II.  was  released  from  Mahratta  thraldom  by  Lord 
Lake,  September  1803. 

(10.)  The  war  was  renewed  with  Holkar,  1805.  Lord  Lake  was 
still  in  command. 

(11.)  Bhartpur  was  unsuccessfully  besieged,  1805;  but  its  Raja 
submitted. 

§  35.  The  new  Governor- General  was  a  man  of  genius, 
refined  by  education;  possessed  of  a  most  comprehensive 
mind ;  the  friend  of  Pitt  and  Dundas  ;  and  for  four  years 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Controul. 
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§  36.  It  is  his  merit  to  have  destroyed  the  foolish  idea 
of  a  balance  of  power  among  the  native  princes,  of  bal- 
ancing them  one  against  the  other,  and  of  secretly  encour- 
aging their  enmities,  in  order  to  obtain  power  over  all, 
without  seeming  to  interfere  with  any. 

His  was  a  bold  and  wise  policy  of  intervention.  It  has 
been  called  the  subsidiary  system.  He  was  not  its  author; 
but  he  developed  it,  and  strove  to  introduce  it  into  every 
native  state. 

§  37.  To  estimate  the  work  Lord  Wellesley  had  to  do, 
we  must  compare  chap.  xii.  §  47-51,  and  ch.  v.  §  117-123. 

Tippu,  the  Nizam,  andSindia  were  alike  under  French 
influence,  relied  upon  French  officers,  and  were  disposed  to 
aid  the  French  to  overthrow  our  dominions  in  the  East. 
French  emissaries  were  at  Seringapatam,  Raymond  with 
14,000  men  at  Hyderabad,  and  De  Boigne  with  40,000 
men  in  Sindia's  camp. 

§  38.  Zeman  Shah,  the  grandson  of  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdali,  the  victor  of  Panipat,  also  threatened  to  invade 
India.  There  was  thus  apparent  danger  on  every  hand. 
This  man,  in  his  old  age,  quite  blind,  accompanied  Pollock's 
army  when  it  evacuated  Kabul,  and  ended  his  life  in  the 
Panjab. 

§  39.  Oudh  was  mismanaged  and  oppressed  by  its  ruler 
and  his  Vazir.  The  troops  were  ill-disciplined  and  irregu- 
larly paid.  Sadat  Ali,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
which  placed  him  on  the  throne,  was  bound  to  maintain 
an  efficient  army,  on  which  condition  only  the  British  Go- 
vernment had  engaged  to  defend  his  throne  and  kingdom. 
This  Lord  Wellesley  now  compelled  him  to  do.  Mr  H. 
Wellesley  was  sent  to  negotiate.  Districts  were  ceded  for 
the  support  of  the  army,  and  Oudh  was  thus  placed  for  the 
time   in   security.     These   important  districts  comprised 
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Allahabad,  Futtehpur,   Khanpur,  Azimghar,  Gorruckptir, 
Bareilly,  Moradabad,  Bijnlir,  Budaon,  and  Shahjehanpur. 

§  40.  The  first  subsidiary  alliance,  formed  at  this  time, 
was  with  the  Nizam,  whom  Kurdla  (ch.  v.  §  114)  had  well- 
nigh  ruined. 

The  French  force  was  disbanded,  and  a  corps  of  British 
troops,  paid  by  the  Nizam,  and  officered  by  Europeans, 
was  substituted  for  it.  If  the  Nizam  became  thenceforth 
utterly  powerless,  he  was  at  least  rendered  secure.  This  is 
the  point  to  be  considered  in  the  whole  question  of  the 
subsidiary  treaties.  The  native  states,  it  is  true,  lost  their 
independence  ;  but  they  gained  a  security,  which  they  had 
no  other  means  of  obtaining.  But  for  this  they  must  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  districts  of  Bellary  and  Cuddapa 
were  made  over  by  the  Nizam  in  payment  for  the  sub- 
sidiary force.  They  are  called  the  ceded  districts  of  Hyder- 
abad.    [Intro.  §  23  (16).] 

§  41.  The  Peishwa,  by  the  advice  of  the  Nana  Farnavis, 
declined  the  closer  alliance;  but  remained  outwardly 
friendly  to  the  British  Government.  The  other  Mahratta 
powers  followed  this  example.     (Ch.  v.  §  119.) 

§  42.  The  capture  of  Seringapatam  firmly  established 
the  British  power  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Kishtna. 
(Ch.  xii.  §  51.)  The  collectorates  of  Kanaraand  Coimbator, 
with  the  Wynaad  and  the  Nilagiri  hills,  were  then  added 
to  the  Company's  territories.     [Intro.  §  23  (16).] 

At  this  period  the  Governor-General  was  appointed  by 
the  King  as  Captain-General  in  India. 

§  43.  The  number  of  great  men  then  in  the  English 
service,  civil  and  military,  is  very  remarkable.  A  great 
Governor-General  seems  to  have  the  power  of  summoning 
around  him,  and  even  of  creating,  men  of  genius. 
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Colonel  Sir  Barry  Close,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  Hon. 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Henry 
Wellesley  (Lord  Cowley),  Arthur  Wellesley  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington),  Mr  Colebrooke,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  General 
Lord  Lake,  Colonel  Collins,  Colonel  Ochterlony,  Major 
Walker,  and  Mr  Webbe,  were  among  the  men  who  gave 
effect  to  the  great  "  Proconsul's"  wishes,  and  many  of 
them  were  men  formed  and  fitted  for  great  achievements 
by  his  influence. 

§  44.  The  extinction  of  the  Tanjore  Raj,  as  an  inde- 
pendent government,  took  place  in  1800. 

Serfoji,  adopted  by  Tuljaji,  was,  after  some  disputes,  put 
on  the  throne  by  Lord  Wellesley  ;  but  so  many  were  the 
liabilities  of  the  country,  that  the  government  was  taken 
over  by  the  English,  with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  allow- 
ing the  Raja  an  income  of  a  lakh  of  pagodas,  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  revenues.  (The  Raj  itself  became  extinct  in 
1857  on  the  death  of  Sivaji,  having  subsisted  from  1637. 
Ch.  v.  §  7,  17,  24.) 

In  1801  the  Madras  Presidency  attained  very  nearly 
its  present  dimensions  through  the  formal  resignation  of  the 
Government  of  the  Carnatic  by  the  Nuwab,  Azim-ud-Dowla, 
who  received  a  liberal  pension.  The  Nuwabs,  Muhammed 
Ali  and  Amout-ul-Omrah,  had  both  been  engaged  in 
treasonable  communications  with  Tippu.  The  collectorates 
of  Nellore,  North  and  South  Arcot,  Trichinopoly,  and  Tin- 
nevelly,  were  thus  formally  added  to  the  Company's  terri- 
tories.    (See  Table,  p.  251.     Intro.  §  16.) 

§  45.  In  August  1805,  Lord  Wellesley  left  Calcutta, 
attended  by  the  applause  of  all  right-judging  persons. 
The  Court  of  Directors  recorded  their  opinion  of  his 
"  ardent  zeal  to  promote  the  well-being  of  India,  and  to 
uphold  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  British  Empire." 
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A  sum  of  £20,000  was  granted  to  him,  and  his  statue  was 
placed  in  the  India  House. 

§  46.  One  of  the  events  which  marked  his  career  was 
the  establishment  on  a  grand  scale  (which  was  reduced  by 
the  Court  of  Directors)  of  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
for  the  education  of  civilians,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
oriental  learning.  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe  was  the 
first  student  in  1800.     (Comp.  §  96.) 

§  47.  One  of  the  subjects  of  continual  debate  during 
this  administration  was  that  of  private  trade.  The  Com- 
pany in  1793  allowed  3000  tons  annually  for  this  purpose; 
but  the  trade  of  private  individuals  soon  passed  this  limit. 
Lord  "Wellesley  wished  to  throw  the  trade  open.  The 
Court  still  dreaded  interlopers,  and  continued  to  put  off 
the  inevitable  day  when  India  should  be  free  to  all.  His 
liberality  cost  him  the  favour  of  the  Company.  From  this 
time  there  was  little  cordiality  between  the  two  parties. 

§  48.  In  1802  the  Court  of  Directors  reduced  various 
items  of  expenditure  sanctioned  by  the  Governor-General, 
removed  Mr  Webbe,  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Madras  Go- 
vernment, and  otherwise  interfered  in  such  a  vexatious 
way  with  his  prerogatives,  that  the  Governor-General  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  returning  to  England.  Lord  Clive, 
the  Governor  of  Madras  (1799-1803),  son  of  the  great 
Clive,  resigned  in  consequence,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
W.  Bentinck  (1803-1807).  The  Marquis  was,  however, 
induced  to  remain  another  year.  That  eventful  year  fixed 
the  destinies  of  British  India. 

It  was  the  year  of  the  Second  Mahratta  War. 
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V.  Lord  Cornwallis.     Sir  George  Barlow,  1805-1807. 


V.  Lord  Cornwallis,  Second  Time. 
Barlow,  1805-1807. 


Sir  George 


§  49.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  appointed  to  succeed  the 
great  Marquis,  and  arrived  a  second  time  in  Calcutta  on 
1st  August  1805. 

§  50-  His  main  object  was  to  overturn  Lord  Wellesley's 
policy,  and  to  terminate  the  contest  with  Sindia  and  Holkar 
at  any  cost.     (See  ch.  v.  §  124.) 

§  51.  He  condemned  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  (Ch.  v.  §  123.) 
He  was  willing,  despite  the  manly  and  energetic  remon- 
strances of  Lord  Lake,  to  lay  British  honour  at  the  feet  of 
the  successful  freebooter  Doulat  Rao  Sindia  and  Holkar. 

§  52.  Death  arrested  his  progress  to  the  scene  of  war,  at 
Ghazipur,  near  Benares. 

§  53.  Sir  George  Barlow,  as  senior  member  of  Coun- 
cil, now  succeeded.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the  views  of 
his  predecessor.  "Lord  Wellesley's  policy  of  interven- 
tion," he  said,  "  must  in  its  nature  be  progressive,  and 
must  ultimately  tend  to  a  system  of  universal  dominion." 
It  has  indeed  progressed,  and  England  is  now  the  para- 
mount power  in  India.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that 
Barlow  steadily  refused  to  depart  from  the  policy  of  Wel- 
lesley  in  regard  to  Puna.  He  maintained  the  position 
which  the  treaty  of  Bassein  gave  the  English  Government. 

§  54.  But  those  who  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  reasoning 
of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  must  observe  that  India  has 
always  been  under  some  paramount  power.  There  was  the 
Buddhist,  Asoka's  dominion.  Then  came  the  Afgan  dy- 
nasties.     Then  the  Mogul  emperors.     And  finally  arose 
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Sir  George  Barlow,  acting,  1805-1807.     Vellora  Mutiny. 

the  British  dominion,  more  powerful  and  beneficent  than 
any  that  had  preceded  it. 

Lord  Wellesley's  policy  was  the  only  one  that  afforded  a 
hope  for  the  down-trodden  inhabitants  of  the  land.  This 
is  now  fully  recognised. 

§  55.  During  Sir  G.  Barlow's  tenure  of  office  occurred 
the  Vellora  Mutiny.  There  was  dissatisfaction  among  the 
sepoys  in  the  Madras  Presidency  on  account  of  a  change 
in  their  head-dress.  Lord  W.  Bentinck  was  then  Governor 
of  Madras.  The  discontent  was  fomented  by  the  sons  of 
Tippu  and  their  retainers,  who  lived  in  Vellora. 

The  family  of  Tippu  had  been  permitted  to  live  there, 
under  scarcely  any  restraint,  with  princely  incomes,  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  Muhammedan  population ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  their  agents  corrupted  the  native 
soldiery. 

§  56.  On  the  10th  of  July  1806,  at  two  a.m.  the  native 
troops  in  Vellora  rose  against  the  European  part  of  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  two  companies  of  the  69th  regiment, 
and  massacred  1 1 3  of  them. 

Colonel  Gillespie,  who  was  at  Arcot,  sixteen  miles  dis- 
tant, hearing  of  the  attack,  immediately  marched  to  the 
spot,  retook  the  fort,  and  dispersed  the  insurgents. 

Tranquillity  was  ultimately  restored  ;  but  the  Vellora 
mutiny  showed,  what  the  greater  mutiny  of  1857  con- 
firmed, that  nothing  is  too  insignificant  to  excite  the  most 
wide-spread  panic  in  India. 

§  57.  On  this  occasion  it  was  said  that  the  new  turban  was 
a  kind  of  hat,  and  that  its  introduction  was  a  part  of  a  sys- 
tematic design  to  make  the  sepoys  into  Christians.  The 
turnscrew  attached  to  the  uniform  was  said  to  be  a  cross. 
Vaccination,  which  had  been  recently  introduced,  was  a 
part  of  the  plan.     It  was  said  that  all  natives  who  did  not 
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put  up  the  cross  over  their  doors  were  to  be  massacred. 
Muhammedan  Fakirs  vied  with  Hindu  Sanyasis  in  fanning 
the  flames. 

It  is,  however,  a  truth  admitting  of  no  dispute,  that  the 
world  has  never  seen  a  government  more  liberal  and  en- 
tirely tolerant  than  that  which  Britain  exercises  over  her 
Indian  Empire.  This  has  been  carried  to  an  excess.  The 
Serampore  missionaries,  Carey,  Ward,  and  Marshman, 
were  for  a  time  prevented  from  teaching  Christianity  in 
the  Company's  territories. 

§  58.  Tippu's  family  were  now  removed  to  Bengal, 
where  the  colony,  liberally  supported  by  the  Government, 
still  exists.  Lord  W.  C.  Bentinck  and  Sir  P.  Maitland, 
the  commander-in-chief  at  Madras,  were  removed,  though 
no  blame  attached  to  either  of  them. 

§  59.  Sir  G.  Barlow,  a  good  man  of  business,  not  of  a 
high  order  of  intellect,  of  unpopular  manners,  and  desti- 
tute of  tact,  was  now  superseded  by  the  Ministrjr  (Lord 
Grenville's),  and  Lord  Minto  appointed.  Lord  Lauder- 
dale had  been  nominated,  but  his  appointment  was  can- 
celled. Lord  Minto  had  been  President  of  the  Board  of 
Controul. 

Sir  G.  Barlow  was  consoled  with  the  government  of 
Madras,  which  he  held  from  1807-1813,  when  he  was 
finally  recalled. 


VI.  Earl  of  Minto,  1807-1813. 

§  60.  Lord  Minto  (who  arrived  in  Calcutta  early  in 
1807,  and  left  it  in  October  181 3)  found  India  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  which  the  advocates  of  the  "  peace-at-any-price" 
policy  called  tranquillity. 
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§  61.  In  1808  disturbances  broke  out  in  Travancore, 
which  did  not  cease  till  February  1809. 

(In  1790  Tippa  had  attacked  Travancore.  This  led  to  the  Third 
Mysore  War  (§  22).     (Ch.  xii.  §  40.) 

The  petty  principalities  of  Travancore  were  reduced  by  Waji 
Bala,  Perumal  (1758-1799),  who  gradually  became  the  Raja  of  the 
whole  district. 

He  was  the  steadfast  ally  of  Britain ;  and  in  1784  (ch.  xii.  §  36) 
he  was  specially  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  Mangalore.  In  1788 
British  troops  were  stationed  on  his  frontier  for  his  protection. 

In  1795  a  subsidiary  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  this  state, 
which  was  renewed  in  1805. 

§  62.  The  management  of  Travancore  had  for  some  time 
been  shamefully  corrupt.  The  Resident  had  interfered, 
and  the  Diwan  was  irritated.  He  intrigued  with  the 
Diwan  of  the  neighbouring  state  of  Cochin,  and  with  the 
French.  Sir  G.  Barlow  was  then  Governor  of  Madras, 
and  took  prompt  measures  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

A  vessel  with  thirty-one  privates  and  a  surgeon  of  the 
12th  regiment  put  into  Allepie.  The  men  were  decoyed 
on  shore,  seized,  tied  in  couples  back  to  back,  and  with 
stones  tied  round  their  necks,  thrown  into  the  back- 
water. 

The  Resident's  house  at  Quilon  was  attacked,  and  he 
escaped  with  difficulty. 

§  63.  A  detachment  under  Colonel  H.  Leger  marched 
from  Palamcottah  to  the  Arambuli  lines,  constructed  in  the 
pass  about  twelve  miles  from  Cape  Comorin,  where  there 
is  a  broad  level  opening  between  the  mountains  leading 
up  from  South  Tinnevelly  into  the  Travancore  country. 

Note.— There  are  three  passes.  One  into  CoimbatSr,  called  the  Chowghdt 
(near  Trichur)  ;  the  second  is  the  Ariyankol,  into  Tinnevelly  ;  the  third  is  the 
Arambuli. 

These  lines  were  soon  occupied  by  the  British  troops 
under  Major  Welsh. 
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Kotar,  Nagarcoil,  Udagiri,  Pdpandveram,  Killianor, 
were  taken,  and  all  the  passes  seized.  The  Diwan  finally 
committed  suicide,  and  his  brother  was  hanged  in  front  of 
the  12th  regiment,  in  the  murder  of  whose  men  he  had 
participated. 

The  Raja  denied  all  cognisance  of  the  acts  of  his 
Diwan. 

§  64.  The  Travancore  state  remained  under  British  management  till  1813, 
when  it  was  restored  to  tlie  Raja  (§  61). 

Cochin  was  conquered  by  Hyder  Al!  in  1776  ;  was  transferred  by  the  treaty  of 
1792  to  England,  and  is  tributary.  In  1809  an  insurrection  took  place,  which 
was  put  down.  A  treaty  was  then  made  by  which  the  Cochin  territories  were 
placed  under  more  immediate  British  coutroul. 

§  65.  There  was  great  discontent  in  the  Madras  Euro- 
pean army  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  a  reduction  in 
the  emoluments  of  the  officers.  The  commander-in-chief 
fomented  this  bad  spirit,  and  was  removed.  He  was  lost 
on  his  way  home,  or  he  would  doubtless  have  suffered  the 
severest  punishment.  Sir  G.  Barlow  seems  to  have  been 
wanting  in  both  temper  and  discretion. 

The  Quartermaster-General  at  the  time  was  Colonel "  Munro 
(afterwards  Sir  T.  Munro),  and  his  unflinching  fidelity  greatly  aided 
in  restoring  a  better  spirit. 

§  66.  It  was  now  found  necessary  to  send  an  expedition  to  take 
the  islands  of  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Rodriguez,  from  which 
French  cruisers  constantly  issued  and  made  prizes  of  our  ships. 
Expeditions  in  1809  and  1810  accomplished  this  result  in  the  most 
brilliant  manner. 

Mauritius  still  remains  under  the  British  dominion.  Bourbon  was  restored 
to  France  in  1814. 

§  67.  Lord  Minto  sent  Mr  Metcalfe  (afterwards  Sir 
Charles  and  Lord  Metcalfe),  on  an  embassy  to  the  sovereign 
of  Lahor,  the  extraordinary  Banjit  Sing.  (Ch.  xi.  §  24- 
26). 

A  treaty  was  then  concluded,  by  which  he  bound  him- 
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self  not  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  Cis-Satlaj 
states,  and  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with  the  British 
Government. 

Such  an  effect  is  said  to  have  been  produced  upon  that 
astute  chief  by  the  demeanour  of  the  young  envoy  (then 
in  his  twenty-first  year),  that  he  never  could  be  persuaded 
in  his  after-life  to  break  the  treaty  he  then  signed. 

§  68.  As  the  French  had  at  this  time  subdued  the 
Netherlands,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Governor-General 
to  take  possession  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  Eastern 
seas.  Amboyna,  Banda,  and  finally  Jdva,  were  taken  by 
a  force  under  Sir  S.  Auchmuty  (April  1812). 

Sir  S.  Raffles  was  appointed  Governor.  At  the  peace  of 
1814  these  conquests  were  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

§  69.  Lord  Minto  not  only  made  British  influence  su- 
preme in  the  Western  and  Eastern  Seas,  but  he  opened 
negotiations  with  Sind,  Kabul,  and  Persia,  with  the  object 
of  preventing  French  intrigues,  and  securing  peace  in 
India.     The  Amirs  of  Sind  agreed  to  exclude  the  French. 

Mountstuart  Elphinstone  was  sent  to  Kabul,  where  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king,  Shah  Shuja.  (Comp. 
§  110  6.) 

Sir  John  Malcolm  was  sent  to  Persia,  and,  another  envoy 
having  been  sent  from  England  at  the  same  time,  a  treaty 
was  signed  by  the  Shah,  in  which  he  bound  himself  not 
to  allow  the  passage  through  Persia  of  troops  hostile  to 
Britain.  It  is  the  glory  of  Lord  Minto  to  have  selected 
such  men  as  Malcolm,  Metcalfe,  and  Elphinstone. 

§  70.  The  pacification  of  Bandelkhand  was  also  the 
work  of  this  administration.  Kalinjir  (ch.  ii.  §  10)  and 
Ajyghur  were  taken,  and  the  lawless  chiefs  reduced  to 
order.  Lord  Minto  was  now  raised  to  an  earldom ;  but 
died  shortly  after  his  return  to  England  in   1813.     He 
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was,  through  the  influence  of  the  Prince  Regent,  recalled 
before  his  time,  to  make  way  for  Lord  Moira. 

He  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  Anglo- 
Indian  statesmen.  He  had  been  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  prosecution  of  Warren  Hastings.  His  Indian  experi- 
ence greatly  altered  his  opinions  on  all  Indian  matters. 

§  72.  In  1793  the  East  India  Company's  charter  had 
been  renewed  for  twenty  years.  The  time  had  now  come 
for  the  reconsideration  of  the  subject.     The  result  was  : — 

(1.)  The  destruction  of  the  Company's  monopoly,  in  de- 
fence of  which  the  Court  of  Directors  made  a  determined 
struggle.  The  trade  to  China  was  still  to  remain  in  their 
hands,  but  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open  (§  28). 

(2.)  An  ecclesiastical  establishment  was  formed,  consist- 
ing of  a  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  an  Archdeacon  at  each 
of  the  presidency  towns. 

The  learned  Middleton  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
Heber,  Wilson,  and  Cotton,  among  his  successors,  have  left 
great  names  to  be  inscribed  in  the  roll  of  British  Indian 
worthies. 


VII.  The  Mabqtjis  of  Hastings,  1814-1823. 
(Earl  Moira.) 

§  73.  Earl  Moira  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings) 
succeeded.  He  was  a  distinguished  soldier,  an  experienced 
statesman,  and  a  man  of  noble  manners  and  character. 
He  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  October  1814.  He  found  the 
finances  embarrassed,  and  many  disputes  with  native  states 
pending.  He  was  for  nine  years  an  indefatigable,  resolute, 
and  successful  ruler. 

£  74.  The  first  dispute  he  had  to  settle  was  with  the  Court 
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of  Nipal,  where  the  Ghurkas  had  recently  made  themselves 
formidable.  These  were  recent  conquerors  of  Nipal  (1767) 
acknowledged  by  the  British,  to  whom  they  paid  tribute  for 
the  lands  about  Makwanpur.  The  native  ruler  of  Nipal 
had  encroached  on  the  British  territory  on  every  side,  and 
more  especially  had  imprisoned  the  Zamindar  of  Butwal, 
who  was  under  British  protection,  and  had  seized  his  ter- 
ritories. Eighteen  English  police-officers  were  murdered 
in  Butwal ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  proceed  in  the 
most  energetic  manner  to  vindicate  the  national  honour. 

Four  divisions  of  troops  were  sent.  One  was  to  march 
on  Katmandu  by  way  of  Makwanpur.  The  second  was  to 
take  possession  of  Butwal,  Sheroaj,  and  Palpa.  The  third 
to  penetrate  the  passes  of  the  Dara  Dun,  occupy  that 
valley,  and  seize  the  passes  of  the  Jamna  and  the  Ganges. 
The  fourth,  under  General  Ochterlony  was  to  act  against 
the  western  provinces,  where  the  flower  of  the  Ghurka 
troops  were. 

The  advance  by  the  Dera  Dun  into  Gurhwal  was  slow. 
Kalunga,  twenty-six  miles  north  from  Hurdwar,  was 
taken  after  several  failures.  Here  General  Gillespie,  the 
hero  of  Vellora  (§  56),  fell.  General  Ochterlony  occupied, 
after  immense  labour,  and  by  great  bravery  and  skill,  the 
heights  of  Bamgurh ;  and  the  Raja  of  BalaspUr  was 
detached  from  the  Nipal  cause.  But  on  the  whole  the 
aspect  of  things  was  not  cheering.  The  other  detachment 
met  with  small  reverses;  and  the  Ghurkas  were  elated, 
while  the  English  troops  were  dispirited. 

The  disaffected  throughout  India,  and  especially  the 
Mahrattas,  rejoiced  in  the  apparent  failure  of  the  British 
arms.     (Ch.  v.  §  149.) 

The  capture  of  Maloun,  by  General  Ochterlony,  May 
1815,  was  the  first  very  decided  advantage  gained.  The 
whole  of  the  forts  between  the  Jamna  and  the  Satlaj 
were  then  yielded  to  the  British,  and  Gurhwal  was  evacu- 
ated. 


chap.  x.  §  74. 

A.D.  1814. 


(Butool  or  But- 
aid,  in  Oudh.) 


Compare  the 

Map,  and  Intro. 

§9. 

The  Plan  of  the 

War,  1814. 


Discouraging  As- 
pect of  the  War. 


(Bdaspoor,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the 
Satlaj,  70  miles 
N.E.  from  Indi- 
ana.), 


General  Ochter- 
lony's  Successes, 
1815. 
(Intro.  §  23.) 
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Negotiations  for  peace  were  now  set  on  foot;  and, 
though  retarded  by  the  insincerity  .and  vacillation  of  the 
Nipal  court,  resulted  at  length  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  by 
which  the  territories  of  the  Nipal  state  were  reduced  -to 
their  present  dimensions. 

To  Sir  David  Ochterlony's  judgment  and  skill  Lord 
Moira  was  more  indebted  than  to  his  own  temper  or  wis- 
dom for  the  successful  result  of  this  war. 

§  75.  Disturbances,  which  were  soon  put  down,  took  place  in 
Bareilly,  the  chief  town  of  Rohilkhand,  where  Afgans  8till 
abounded. 


§  76.  The  events  of  Lord  Hastings'  administration,  as  connected 
with  the  Mahratta  history,  have  been  detailed  in  chap.  v.  §  148-164. 

They  gained  for  him  the  applause  of  the  nation.  His  name 
is  honoured  as  the  man  who  gave  tranquillity  and  good  order  to 
Central  India. 

They  include  : — 

(1.)  The  treacheries  and  downfall  of  Bftjl  Rao  II. 

(2.)  The  Pindarl  war. 

(3.)  The  treachery  and  downfall  of  Appa  Saheb  Raja  of  Nagpur. 

(4.)  The  restoration  of  the  Raja  of  Satara ;  and, 

(5.)  The  treaties  by  which  the  houses  of'  Sindia  and  Holkar 
were  deprived  of  all  power  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  India, 
while  their  own  independence  was  secured. 

In  these  wars  twenty-eight  actions  were  fought  in  the  field,  120 
forts  captured,  and  nineteen  treaties  made  with  native  princes. 

Lord  Moira  was  aided  by  that  eminent  statesman,  George  Can- 
ning, who,  from  June  1816  to  1822,  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Controul. 


§  77.  The  Marquis  now  retired.  The  Company's  reve- 
nue had  increased  during  his  administration  by  £6,000,000 
a  year.  He  was  a  worthy  follower  of  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley.  Besides  his  elevation  in  the  peerage,  an  estate 
of  £60,000  was  given  him,  and  at  his  death  (in  1827)  a 
further  sum  of  £20,000  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees for  the  benefit  of  his  son.     His  injudicious  patronage 
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of  the  firm  of  Palmer  &  Co.  of  Hyderabad  caused  him 
much  trouble,  and  brought  on  him  undeserved  obloquy. 
[Comp.  ch.  iii.  §  16  (12).] 


VIII.  Earl  Amherst,  1823-1828. 

§  78.  Mr  Canning  was  nominated  to  succeed  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings ;  but,  being  appointed  Foreign  Secretary, 
he  declined  the  nomination  ;  and  Lord  Amherst,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  his  embassy  to  China,  became 
the  eighth  Governor-General.  He  landed  in  Calcutta 
August  1,  1823. 

Mr  Adam  acted  in  the  meanwhile  (January  1  to  August 
1,  1823). 

He  relieved  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  by  lending  bim  money 
to  discbarge  his  debts  to  the  gigantic  firm  of  Palmer  &  Co.,  and 
forbade  any  further  pecuniary  dealings  of  that  firm  with  the 
Hyderabad  court. 

The  firm  was  ruined,  but  the  Nizam  was  saved  (§  77).  (Ch.  iii. 
§16.) 

§  79.  Lord  Amherst's  first  undertaking  was  the  war 
with  Blrma.  The  last  wars  took  us  to  the  Western  Ghats. 
This  takes  to  the  farthest  east  of  India,  and  beyond  its 
borders. 

An  adventurer  from  Pegu,  called  Alompra,  in  1753  ob- 
tained possession  of  Ava,  enlarged  the  Birmese  territories, 
subjugated  Arakan  and  Manipur,  and  placed  Assam  under 
a  Birmese  chief.  He  granted  to  the  Company  the  island 
of  Negrais  and  some  land  near  Rangoon. 

There  were  many  causes  of  complaint  against  the  court 
of  Ava;  but  in  1818  a  formal  demand  was  made  by  the 
Birmese  for  the  cession  of  Chittagong,  Murshedabad,  and 
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Dacca,  as  belonging  to  the  antient  kingdom  of  Arakan. 
This  was,  of  course,  treated  with  contempt.  In  1823  the 
island  of  Shahpuri  was  occupied  by  thirteen  sepoys,  for  the 
protection  of  British  subjects.  A  body  of  a  thousand 
Birmese  expelled  them.  Cachar  was  next  attacked,  and 
British  troops  were  sent  to  aid  the  fugitive  Raja.  The 
arrogance  of  the  Birmese  was  unbounded,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  send  an  expedition  to  thoroughly  humble 
them. 

Noti. — There  was  a  British  factory  at  Batsein,  where  all  the  Europeans  were 
murdered  in  1759. 

There  was  then  a  walled  factory  at  Rangoon,  where  a  Resident  was  appointed 
in  1796. 

French  influence  was  at  work  in  Ava,  as  elsewhere,  against  us  for  many 
years. 

The  Bengal  and  Madras  troops  met  at  Port  Cornwallis, 
in  the  Great  Andaman,  in  May  1824,  and  sailed  at  once 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rangoon  River.  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell was  in  command. 

Rangoon  was  taken.  The  stockades  at  Kemendin  were 
stormed,  Major  R.  Sale  (the  hero  of  Jellalabad),  being  the 
first  to  scale  them.  The  force  had  now  to  endure  the 
monsoon  rains,  sickness,  and  want.  The  commissariat  de- 
partment at  Calcutta  had  failed  in  its  duty.  Sir  T. 
Munro,  Governor  of  Madras,  saved  the  army  by  promptly 
sending  supplies. 

Negrais  and  Cheduba  were  then  carried.  Ten  stockades 
were  stormed  in  one  day.  Martaban  was  taken,  and  suc- 
cessful expeditions  were  undertaken  in  the  Tenasserim 
coast  and  in  Assam. 

The  most  noted  Birmese  chief,  Maha  Bandula,  now 
appeared  on  the  scene.  At  the  capture  of  Donabew  that 
leader  was  killed  by  a  rocket. 

Sir  Archibald  pushed  on  to  Prome.  Meanwhile  Arakan 
was  gallantly  taken  by  another  body  of  troops  under 
General  Morrison  and  Commodore  Hayes. 
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Negotiations  for  peace  were  now ,  entered  into,  but 
broken  off  by  the  refusal  of  the  King  of  Ava  (who  had 
not  even  yet  fully  learnt  the  power  of  the  English)  to 
make  any  concession.  The  British  force  advanced,  under 
great  difficulties,  to  Patanagoh,  where  a  treaty  was  nearly 
concluded,  but  again  broken  off. 

Note. — Arakftn  is  divided  into  four  districts — Ardkan,  Rdmri,  Sandowy,  and 
Cheduba.     Akyub  is  the  principal  harbour. 
This  province  was  once  the  seat  of  a  very  extended  dominion.     (Intro.  }  15). 

Mellun,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Irawady,  was  then 
stormed,  and  the  troops  advanced  to  the  city  of  Pagahn, 
where  a  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  a  British  force  of 
2000  against  a  Birmese  array  of  18,000.  The  English 
prisoners  were  now  released. 

Finally,  at  Yendabu,  within  four  days'  march  (forty-five 
miles)  of  the  capital,  a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the  King 
of  Ava  agreed  to  give  up  all  claims  to  Assam,  Cachar,  and 
Jyntia ;  to  cede  Arakan,  Ramri,  Cheduba,  and  Sandowy, 
with  the  provinces  of  Yeh,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  Tenasserim, 
the  Salwin  river  being  the  boundary ;  to  pay  a  crore  of 
rupees  as  a  partial  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  "sincere  disposition  of  the 
Birmese  Government  to  maintain  the  relations  of  amity 
and  peace  between  the  two  nations."  These  provinces 
have  wonderfully  prospered  since  their  cession.  Akyab 
and  Moulmein  have  become  flourishing  ports. 

Thus  ended  a  just  war,  carried  on  with  wonderful 
bravery,  and  concluded  by  a  peace,  the  tenor  of  which 
remarkably  illustrates  the  moderation  of  the  conquerors. 

(A  second  war,  in  1852-53,  was  necessary  to  ensure  the  permanent  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Further  India.) 

§  80.  Connected  with  the  First  Birmese  War  was  the 
disgraceful  Barrackpur  Mutiny. 
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The  47th  N.  L,  resenting  certain  minor  hardships  to 
which  they  were  temporarily  subjected,  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny.  Sir  E.  Paget,  the  commander-in-chief, 
hastened  to  the  spot,  surrounded  the  mutineers,  and,  on 
their  obstinately  refusing  to  submit,  caused  a  battery  to 
open  upon  them.  They  fled  at  once,  and  some  who  were 
taken  prisoners  were  executed.  The  number  of  the  regi- 
ment was  erased  from  the  list  of  the  army. 

§  81.  The  taking  of  Bhartpur,  which  had  been  assaulted 
unsuccessfully  by  Lord  Lake  (ch.  v.  §  137)  January  18, 1826, 
is  another  event  which  renders  this  administration  remark- 
able, and  which  produced  a  salutary  feekng  throughout 
India. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  events  that  led  to 
the  war  with  Bhartpur : — 

Raja  Bandhar  Sing  died  without  issue  in  1823. 

His  brother,  Buld§o  Sing,  succeeded.  Durjan  Sal,  son 
of  a  younger  brother,  however,  contested  the  succession. 

Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  Resident  in  Malwa  and  Rajputana, 
examined  these  conflicting  claims,  and  the  result  of  his 
report  was  that  the  Governor-General  addressed  Buldeo 
Sing  a  congratulatory  letter  on  his  accession,  and  autho- 
rised Sir  David  to  give  him  formal  investiture.  The 
Resident  did  so,  and  also  acknowledged  his  son,  Balwant 
Sing,  as  his  successor.  Buldeo  died  the  same  month  (Janu- 
ary 26,  1825).  Durjan  Sal  instantly  took  possession  of  the 
fort,  murdered  the  uncle  of  the  young  Raja,  and  seized  his 
person.  Sir  David  at  once  took  prompt  measures  to  put 
down  the  usurper,  but  was  forbidden  to  interfere  by  the 
Governor-General.  This  not  unnaturally  led  to  his  resig- 
nation, which  was  followed  by  his  death  in  a  few  weeks. 
For  fifty  years  a  soldier,  he  had  served  in  every  Indian 
war  from  the  time  of  Hyder  downwards.  He  was  the 
especial  hero  of  the  war  in  Nipal,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  diplomatist. 
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CHAP.  X.  §  81. 
a.d.  1826. 


Sir  C.  Metcalfe 
in  Delhi. 
(§  105.) 


His  Reasoning. 

Intervention  a 
Duty. 


Sir  C.  Metcalfe  now  arrived  from  Hyderabad  to  occupy 
the  position  of  Resident  of  Delhi  and  of  Raj  pu  tana.  The 
Governor- General  was  decidedly  opposed  to  interference ; 
but  the  able  paper  submitted  by  the  new  Resident,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  Council,  effected  a  change  in  his  senti- 
ments. 

Sir  C.  Metcalfe's  reasoning  may  be  condensed  thus  : — 

"  We  have  by  degrees  become  the  paramount  state  in 
India.  It  is  our  mission  to  preserve  tranquillity  in  India. 
It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  refuse  to  recognise  any  but  a 
lawful  successor.  Our  influence  is  too  pervading  to  allow 
of  neutrality.  If  we  allow  anarchy  to  prevail  in  Bhartpur, 
we  invite  the  return  of  the  confusion  and  pillage  of  1817 
and  1818." 

He  therefore  urged  that  Balwant  Sing  should  be  sup- 
ported, and  a  proper  regency  established.  Lord  Amherst 
gracefully  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  this  eminent  states- 
man. 

It  was  evident  that  Durjan  Sal  relied  upon  the  supposed 
impregnability  of  the  fortress  of  Bhartpur  ;  and  supposed, 
with  truth,  that  all  who  disliked  our  ascendancy  in  India 
wished  him  success  in  his  bold  defiance  of  the  paramount 
power. 

Lord  Combermere,  commander-in-chief,  marched  from 
Muttra,  and  the  memorable  siege  began  on  the  28th  De- 
cember 1825.  The  vast  fortifications  of  mud  could  not  be 
beaten  down  by  artillery,  but  a  mine,  with  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  powder,  made  a  practicable  breach.  It  was 
stormed  on  the  18th  January  1826  by  two  columns  under 
Generals  Reynell  and  Nicholls.  The  fort  was  dismantled, 
and  its  walls  levelled  to  the  ground. 

The  young  Raja  was  reinstated,  and  peace  restored. 


He  died  in  1854,  and  his  son,  .Taswant  Singh,  a  minor,  then  four  years  of  age,    Bhartpur  Affairs 
succeeded.     This  state  has  been  In  the  interval  under  a  Regency  Council,  with  ]  since  1826. 
the  supervision  of  a  British  Political  Agent.     The  Raja  was  formally  placed  on 
the  musnud  in  1869. 
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§  82.  In  1824,  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  the  Dutch  possessions 
on  the  Continent  of  India  (Negapatam,  &c),  were  ceded  to  England, 
in  exchange  for  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra. 

At  Singapore  arrangements  were  made  with  the  native  chiefs, 
by  which  the  Company  obtained  the  absolute  possession  of  the 
island.  Our  other  settlements  in  that  quarter  are  Pulo  Penang, 
or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  the  province  of  Wellesley  on  the 
mainland.  The  island  was  given  by  the  King  of  Kirda,  in  1786, 
to  Captain  Light,  the  master  of  a  country  ship,  as  a  marriage  por- 
tion with  the  king's  daughter.  He  made  it  over  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  was  made  its  Governor.  The  province  was  pur- 
chased. The  whole  of  the  Straits  Settlements  were  made  over  to 
the  Colonial  Office  in  1866. 


§  83.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  young  Raja  of  Nagpur  on 
his  attaining  his  majority,  December  1826.     (Ch.  v.  §  159.) 


§  84.  Sir  T.  Munro,  who  had  held  the  government  of 
Madras  from  1820,  died  of  cholera  near  Guti  in  July 
1827.  He  was  the  chief  advocate  of  the  Ryotwdr  system. 
(See  Gen.  Index.) 


§  85.  Earl  Amherst,  who  can  hardly  be  numbered 
among  the  eminent  rulers  of  British  India,  quitted  India 
in  March  1828  ;  Mr  Butterworth  Bayley,  one  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  disciples,  acting  as  Governor- General  until  his 
successor  arrived. 

{Simla  was  first  occupied  as  a  residence  by  Lord  Amherst.) 

Note.— Simla  is  in  Sirmur,  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Taken  from 
the  Ghurkas  in  1814-16  (J  74). 
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IX.  Lord  William  Cavendish  Bentinck,  1828-1835. 

§  86.  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  the  ninth  Governor-General, 
arrived  in  India  in  July  1828,  and  quitted  it  in  March 
1835. 

About  the  same  time  Mr  Lushington  was  appointed  to 
Madras,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  Bombay  (§  34).  (Ch.  v. 
§  135,  154,  165.)  This  was  but  a  tardy  recognition  of  the 
services  of  this  latter  great  administrator. 

§  87.  The  period  of  Lord  Bentinck's  administration, 
which  was  distinguished  by  progress,  improvements,  neces- 
sary reforms,  the  sweeping  away  of  obsolete  and  injurious 
institutions,  and  the  introduction  of  an  enlightened  and 
philanthropic  policy,  was  especially  marked  by  : — 

(1.)  The  re-arrangement  of  Mysore  affairs,  and  the  annexation  of 
Kurgin  1833; 

(2.)  Many  economical  reforms ; 

(3.)  Improvements  in  the  judicial  system ; 

(4.)  Abolition  of  Sati  and  the  repression  of  Thuggee; 

(5.)  The  downfall  of  the  Oriental  system  of  education,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  European  system  ; 

(6.)  Commencement  of  steam  communication  with  India; 

(7.)  The  assassination  of  Mr  Frazer,  and  its  punishment ; 

(8.)  Negotiations  with  the  rulers  of  Sind,  Kabul,  and  the  Panjab ; 

(9. )  Disturbances  in  Jodhpur,  Jeypur,  and  Bhdpal ;  and, 
(10.)  The  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter  in  1833. 

§  88.  Lord  W.  Bentinck  had  been  Governor  of  Madras, 
and  was  harshly  and  abruptly  recalled  in  1806.  He  was 
singularly  benevolent,  upright,  firm,  and  liberal.  He  was 
anxious  for  this  appointment,  as  tending  to  free  his  repu- 
tation from  any  stain  that  might  be  supposed  to  rest  upon 
it  from  his  former  dismissal.  It  did  so.  A  statue  erected 
to  his  honour  in  Calcutta,  with  an  inscription  from  the  pen 
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of  Macaulay,  preserves  the  remembrance  of  "  his  wise,  up- 
right, and  paternal  administration." 

§  89.  The  administration  of  Mysore  was  at  this  time  assumed 
by  the  British  Government,  and  placed  under  the  system  which 
still  so  efficiently  provides  for  the  welfare  of  that  flourishing  pro- 
vince. General  Sir  Marie  Cubbon  was  appointed  Commissioner, 
and  for  twenty-five  years  administered  its  affairs  with  astonishing 
skill  and  energy.     (Ch.  xii.  §  60.) 

§  90.  The  principality  of  Kurg,  on  the  confines  of  My- 
sore, is  of  great  antiquity.  The  Vira  Rajas  are  mentioned 
as  existing  in  a.d.  1583  by  Ferishta. 

It  was  subdued  by  Hyder,  and  in  1779  the  heir,  Vira 
Rajendra,  was  excluded  from  the  succession,  and  impri- 
soned. Tippu  made  him  a  Mussulman  by  force ;  but  he 
escaped,  and  after  a  long  and  chivalrous  struggle  regained 
his  dominions  in  1787.  His  nephew,  Vira  Rajendra 
Udeiyar  was  Raja  in  1832.  He  was  a  madman.  Incest 
and  wholesale  murders  are  among  the  crimes  of  which  he 
was  guilty.  Of  the  royal  house  he  left  no  male  alive.  At 
length  he  defied  the  British  authority;  and,  when  every 
means  of  conciliation  had  been  exhausted,  troops  were 
sent.  After  a  short  struggle  Markara  was  taken  posses- 
sion of,  and  the  Raja  was  imprisoned  for  life  at  Benares. 
As  this  monster's  cruelty  had  removed  every  one  who  could 
have  any  pretensions  to  succeed  him,  the  state  came  under 
direct  British  Government.  [The  daughter  of  the  ex- 
Raja,  the  Princess  Gouramma,  was  baptized  in  London, 
1850,  Queen  Victoria  being  a  sponsor.]  The  ten  days' 
war  in  Kurg  formed  the  only  break  in  the  profound  peace 
of  the  seven  years  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  administration. 

§  91.  Lord  W.  Bentinck  had  to  perform  the  unpleasant 
task  of  carrying  out  extensive  reductions  and  reforms  in 
the  civil  and  military  establishments  of  the  Company. 
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The  first  was  the  abolition  of  Batta,  or  the  reduction  of 
it  to  one-half  the  former  amount.  This  was  an  allowance 
given  them  when  in  the  field,  double  when  they  marched 
beyond  the  Company's  frontier,  and  reduced  to  a  half 
when  in  cantonments  where  quarters  were  provided  for 
them.  This  measure,  which  was  certainly  a  hard  one, 
aroused  much  indignation.  Lord  Combermere  opposed  it, 
and  resigned.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  home 
Government,  however,  strongly  upheld  it.  The  measure 
was,  in  fact,  wholly  of  home  origin,  and  had  been  urged 
on  preceding  Governors- General.  Lord  W.  Bentinck, 
himself  opposed  to  it,  carried  it  out,  undeterred  by  the 
abuse  of  private  individuals,  or  of  the  public  press.  The 
saving  effected  was  insignificant,  and  the  irritation  it  pro- 
duced was  great  and  lasting. 

Committees  were  also  appointed,  which  reduced  the 
annual, civil  expenditure  by  about  half  a  million  sterling, 
and  the  military  by  about  one  million. 


§  92.  Judicial  reforms  were  also  introduced,  tending  to 
relieve  European  functionaries  from  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  work.  The  whole  system  in  regard  to  crimi- 
nal justice  was  remodelled. 

Sadr  Amins  were  appointed,  who  were  empowered  to 
decide  cases  to  the  value  of  5000  rupees,  and  to  receive 
appeals  from  the  inferior  Amins.  The  vernacular  lan- 
guages were  substituted  for  the  Persian  in  all  courts. 

A  Court  of  Appeal  was  created  at  Allahabad  for  the 
Upper  Provinces. 

The  Revenue  settlement  of  the  North-west  Provinces, 
carried  out  by  Mr  Robert  Bird  (the  Todar  Mai  of  the  Com- 
pany's Government),  still  confers  a  blessing  upon  the 
millions  under  our  dominion  in  those  districts.  This 
minute  and  accurate  survey  of  these  districts,  with  the 
necessary  examination  of  titles,  the  decision  of  disputes, 
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and  the  ascertainment  and  register  of  each  man's  holding, 
was  a  work  of  which  England  may  justly  be  proud. 

§  93.  Lord  William's  name  is  more  closely  connected 
with  the  abolition  of  "  Suttee." 

"Sati"  means  a  "virtuous  woman."  It  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  woman  who  immolates  herself  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  deceased  husband.  This  barbarous  superstition 
had  prevailed  from  remote  antiquity,  though  really  un- 
sanctioned by  Hindu  authorities ;  and  the  rulers  were 
afraid  to  interfere.  Lord  Wellesley,  in  his  day,  wished  to 
restrain  it,  and  some  cautionary  measures  were  then  par- 
tially enforced.  Lord  W.  Bentinck  and  his  two  council- 
lors, Mr  Butterworth  Bayley  and  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  boldly 
and  wisely  caused  an  enactment  to  be  promulgated,  mak- 
ing it  a  punishable  crime  in  any  way  to  aid  and  abet  a 
"Suttee."  Police-officers  were  authorised  to  prevent  it, 
and  to  apprehend  all  persons  engaged  in  such  a  transac- 
tion. Twenty-five  times  the  attempt  was  made  to  perform 
Suttee  afterwards,  but  the  police  quietly  stopped  the  con- 
summation of  the  murderous  rite. 

Thus  was  this  horrible  crime  put  an  end  to.  In  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  the  number  of  victims  had  averaged 
600  a  year ! 

In  the  states  of  Rajputana  the  practice  is  now  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  extinct.  On  the  death,  in  1861,  of  the  Mali  a 
Rana  of  Oudipur,  the  first  Hindu  prince  in  India,  and  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Rajputs,  none  of  the  wives 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  immolate  herself.  A  favourite 
slave  girl  was  the  victim. 

§  94.  A  law  was  also  passed  by  which  a  convert  to  Mu- 
hammedanism,  or  to  Christianity,  was  protected  from  the 
operation  of  the  Hindu  law,  which  declared  such  convert 
an  outcast,  and  deprived  him  of  his  share  of  the  family 
inheritance.     This  is  evidently  a  just  and  necessary  provi- 
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sion.  If  this  was  opposed  to  the  intolerant  feelings  of 
some  of  the  people,  another  of  the  Governor-General's 
measures  was  most  popular,  as  it  was  certainly  just. 
Natives  of  India  had,  from  the  time  of  Lord  Comwallis, 
been  excluded  from  all  offices,  except  the  very  lowest  (§ 
24).  The  Regulations  of  1831  threw  open  many  impor- 
tant offices  to  natives  of  every  class.  They  are  now  found 
in  every  department  of  the  public  service.  Thus  Lord  W. 
Bentinck  shares  with  Lord  Wellesley  the  honour  of  being 
the  Akbar  of  the  Company's  rule. 


§  95.  The  humane  and  active  measures  adopted  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  bands  of  Thugs,  which  then  infested 
Central  India,  were  a  boon  to  the  whole  country.  These 
Thugs  were  said  by  tradition  to  have  sprung  from  seven 
tribes,-  all  of  the  Muhammedan  religion,  living  near  Delhi. 
They  nevertheless  especially  devoted  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  Kali,  Devi,  or  Bhavanl,  the  wife  of  Siva,  who 
is  represented  in  the  legends  of  the  Puranas  as  having 
appeared  in  various  terrific  shapes  for  the  destruction  of 
demons.  Human  sacrifices  are  supposed  to  be  especially 
pleasing  to  her. 

Added  to  this,  the  Thugs  were  fatalists  of  the  most 
thorough  kind. 

These  Thugs  travelled  in  bands,  and  were  accustomed 
to  decoy  and  murder  persons  travelling  through  the  forests 
of  Central  India,  assuming  the  garb  of  peaceable  pilgrims 
or  merchants. 

When  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself,  they 
threw  a  noose  round  the  neck  of  their  victim,  strangled, 
rifled,  and  buried  him  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  every  precaution  being  taken  to  keep  the  murder 
absolutely  secret. 

Thus  multitudes  of  travellers  were  perpetually  vanish- 
ing from  the  earth,  and  leaving  no  trace  behind  them. 
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To  the  Thug  this  was  his  profession,  his  religion,  his  law- 
ful calling. 

From  time  to  time  the  Company's  Government  had 
striven  to  check  these  practices ;  but  in  1 829  Major  Slee- 
man  (afterwards  Sir  William  Sleeman,  one  of  the  great 
philanthropists  of  our  Indian  rule)  was  appointed  com- 
missioner for  the  extermination  of  Thuggism.  Others 
were  appointed  to  aid  him ;  and  the  result  has  been  the 
almost  absolute  suppression  of  the  crime. 

§  96.  The  **  Oriental  system  of  education  "  was  made  to 
give  way  to  the  "  European  system,"  by  a  resolution  of 
Government  that  "  all  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education  should  be  employed  in  imparting  to  the 
native  population  a  knowledge  of  English  literature  and 
science  through  the  medium  of  the  English  language  alone. 
In  bringing  about  the  change  T.  B.  Macaulay's  (after- 
wards Lord  Macaulay)  influence  was  largely  used.  He 
resided  in  Calcutta  from  1835  to  1840  as  the  fourth  or 
legislative  member  of  the  Supreme  Council.  Mr  (Sir 
Charles)  Trevelyan  and  Dr  A.  Duff  were  two  other  of  the 
untiring  leaders  of  the  advocates  of  English  education. 

The  new  school  went  greatly  too  far,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  Lord  Auckland  partially  to  correct  the  error ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  immense  sums  had  been  wasted  in 
the  endowment  of  Oriental  scholarships,  and  in  transla- 
tions into  Sanskrit  and  Arabic.  To  promote  the  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  country  is 
a  very  different  matter. 

The  great  impulse  to  native  education  must,  it  will  be 
conceded,  be  given  through  English.  It  is  for  well  edu- 
cated natives  to  revive  and  enrich  their  own  vernacular 
literature.  Our  education  must  tend  to  fit  and  inspire 
them  to  do  this  work. 

§  97.  The  commencement  of  steam  communication  with 
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India  constitutes  a  great  sera  in  the  history  of  our  connec- 
tion with  the  East,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  history  of  half  the 
globe. 

The  Hugh  Lindsay  made  the  first  voyage  from  Bombay 
to  Suez.  In  1834  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  though  the  Court  of  Directors  were 
indifferent  to  the  subject,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  in  1843,  sent  their  first  steamer  to  Calcutta, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  system,  ever  improving,  and, 
in  1868,  conferring  upon  all  India  the  boon  of  a  regular 
weekly  communication  with  England ;  the  time  occupied 
in  the  transmission  of  letters  being  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  days. 

§  98.  Lord  W.  Bentinck  spent  a  part  of  1834  at  Oota- 
camund,  during  which  time  the  orders  were  promulgated 
which'  constituted  Agra  a  distinct  Presidency,  under  a 
Lieutenant-Governor.  At  this  time  also  all  restrictions 
upon  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  India  were  removed. 

§  99.  In  1833  Kammohan  Boy,  a  distinguished  native 
scholar  and  reformer,  died  at  Bristol.  He  had  done  much 
to  weaken  the  attachment  of  his  countrymen  to  idolatry. 
Unfortunately  he  allowed  himself  to  become  the  agent  of 
the  Court  of  Delhi,  which  sent  him  to  England  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  an  increase  to  the  king's  stipend.  He  was 
thus  lost  to  his  countrymen. 

§  100.  In  1834  Mr  Fraser,  political  commissioner  and 
agent  of  the  Governor- General  at  Delhi,  was  shot  dead  by 
an  assassin.  He  had  offended  Shams-ud-din  Khan,  the 
Nuwab  of  Ferozpur,  who  instigated  the  murder.  The 
Nuwab  and  his  tool  were  both  hanged  at  Delhi. 

§  101.  During  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  administration,  a 
fear  of  Russian  intrigues  in  the  countries  north-west  of  1 1831 
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the  Indus,  led  the  British  Government  to  interfere  in  the 
politics  of  the  Panjab,  Sind,  and  Afganistan. 

Negotiations  were  carried  on  with  the  various  princes 
through  whose  territories  the  Indus  flows,  for  the  free 
passage  of  vessels  laden  with  British  merchandise. 
Treaties  for  this  object  were  made  with  the  Amirs  of 
Sind,  the  Raja  of  Bahawalpur,  and  Ranjit  Sing,  the  ruler 
of  Lahor.  The  Governor-General  met  this  great  chieftain 
at  Rupar  on  the  Satlaj  in  1831.     (Ch.  xi.  §  25.) 

Colonel  Henry  Pottinger  was  the  envoy  to  Sind.  He 
found  the  Amirs  most  averse  from  the  idea  of  any  con- 
nection with  England.     They  at  length  yielded. 

The  result  seems  to  have  been  that  Ranjit  Sing  espoused 
the  cause  of   the  ex-king  of  Kabul,  Shah  Shuja.      (See 

§  no.) 

§  102.  The  affairs  of  the  Rajput  and  Bhopal  states 
require  our  attention  at  this  period.  They  illustrate  the 
necessity  for  constant,  firm,  and  kindly  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government. 

(1.)  Oudip&r.  Here  Bhtm  Sing,  who  had  reigned  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  died  in  1828  ;  and  was  succeeded,  after  many  disputes, 
by  Jtvan  Sing. 

The  present  Maha  Rana  Sambha  Sing  succeeded  in  1861,  being 
then  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  state  was  consequently  under 
British  supervision  till  1865. 

(2.)  Jddpur  or  Marwar.  Here  the  Raja  Man  Sing  was  engaged 
in  perpetual  quarrels  with  his  Thakurs,  with  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  with  the  British  authorities.  In  1834  he  was  finally 
reduced  to  obedience.  [He  died  in  1843.  Takt  Sing  of  Ahmed- 
nagar  was  elected  by  the  nobles  to  succeed.  It  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  worst  governed  state  in  India.] 

(3.)  Jeypur.  This  is  the  wealthiest  state  of  Rajputana,  and  full 
of  historical  associations. 

Here  a  dispute  regarding  the  regency  led  to  British  interference. 
The  Resident  was  wounded  in  an  affray,  and  his  assistant,  Mr  Blake, 
killed,  in  1834.  The  murderers  were  discovered  and  punished. 
[Under  its  present  Raja,  Ram  Sing,  it  is  well  governed  and  pros- 
perous.] 
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(4.)  Bhopal  became  closely  allied  to  England  in  1818  (ch.  v.  §  163). 
Soon  after  this  the  Nuwab  died  ;  and  his  widow,  the  able  and 
energetic  Sikander  Begum,  assumed  the  government.  She  affianced 
her  daughter  to  her  nephew,  whom  she  adopted  as  heir  to  the 
throne,  but  retained  the  power  in  her  own  bands.  He  appealed  to 
the  Governor-General ;  but  it  was  not  till  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  as 
Acting  Governor-General,  interfered  in  1835,  that  this  person 
obtained  his  rightful  authority.  He  soon  died,  and  his  daughter 
succeeded.  She  governed,  till  her  death  in  1868,  with  wonderful 
ability  and  wisdom.  She  was  faithful  in  the  Mutiny,  and  was 
decorated  with  the  grand  cross  "  of  the  illustrious  Star  of  India." 

§  103.  The  Company's  charter  expired  in  1834  (§  72). 

In  prospect  of  this,  parliamentary  committees  were 
appointed  to  investigate  the  Company's  management  of  its 
extensive  affairs.  It  was  almost  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  should  be  abandoned. 
Thus  the  Company  ceased  to  possess  any  commercial 
character. 

It  was  also  decided  that  the  political  functions  of  the 
Company  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Some  additions  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  were 
made,  including  the  foundation  of  Episcopal  Sees  at 
Madras  and  Bombay. 

The  result  of  the  extinction  of  the  Company  as  a  com- 
mercial body  was  beneficial.  It  elevated  the  views  and 
policy  of  the  Directors  to  somewhat  of  an  imperial  char- 
acter. 

The  trade  with  China  doubled  in  the  following  ten 
years ;  and  the  British  exports  to  India  and  Ceylon 
increased  in  the  same  period  from  2£  millions  to  6f. 

The  dividends  of  the  Company  were  guaranteed  by 
Parliament  at  £630,000  a  year,  to  be  entirely  redeemable 
in  1874. 

Agra  was  made  the  capital  of  a  fourth  Presidency,  and 
Sir  C.  Metcalfe  appointed  to  it;  but  in  1835  this  was 
changed,  and  the  North-western  Provinces  have  been 
administered  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  from  that  time. 
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The  new  charter  was  granted  in  August  1833. 
into  force  in  April  1834. 


It  came 


§  104.  Lord  W.  Bentinck  left  India  in  May  1835.  He 
has  been  accused  of  vanity  and  a  love  of  innovation.  He 
was  not  a  great  politician,  but  his  benevolence  is  un- 
questioned. Lord  Dalhousie  alone  has  surpassed  him  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  India. 

He  was  guided  by  instructions  from  England  in  regard 
to  his  economical  measures,  and  the  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  native  states,  which  he  carried  too 
far. 

§  105.  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  succeeded  provisionally,  being 
senior  member  of  Council  in  Calcutta  at  the  time.  He 
had  just  reached  Agra  to  assume  his  appointment  of 
Governor  of  the  new  Presidency. 

He  had  early  distinguished  himself  as  envoy  (1808)  to 
the  court  of  Ranjit  Sing  (§  67  ;  ch.  xi.  §  25),  and  afterwards 
as  Resident  at  Delhi  (to  1819)  and  at  Hyderabad  (to  1827). 
Thence  he  went  to  Calcutta  as  member  of  Council.  He 
was  afterwards  Governor  of  Jamaica  (1-839  to  1841),  and 
Governor-General  of  Canada  (1843  to  1845).  He  was 
only  second  to  Warren  Hastings  in  genius  and  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  Indian  diplomacy. 

But  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  was  only  Acting  Governor-General. 

The  high  office  was  offered  to  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  who 
declined  it  on  the  ground  of  broken  health.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  make  Metcalfe  permanent  Governor-General. 

The  Whigs  opposed  this,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  appointment 
should  only  be  filled  from  England. 

Lord  Heylesbury  was  then  appointed  ;  but,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  the  Whigs  again  came  into  power,  revoked  Lord  Heyles- 
bury's  appointment,  and  conferred  it  on  Lord  Auckland.  Metcalfe 
returned  to  Agra  in  1826,  but  soon  resigned  in  consequence  of  the 
displeasure  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  excited  by  the  "  liberation  of 
the  press."  Great  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  he  had  been  too  long  in 
India,  and  was  unfitted  to  be  in  the  van  of  progress. 
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The  one  great  act  of  this  administration,  which  lasted 
till  August  1836,  was  the  liberation  of  the  press. 

The  press  in  India  at  first  had  been  subjected  to  a 
censorship,  then  to  certain  stringent  rules  drawn  up  by 
the  Government. 

It  was  now  freed  from  all  restrictions,  save  those  of  the 
laws  that  govern  all  orders  of  men  in  the  realm.  Macaulay, 
as  member  of  Council,  supported  the  measure. 

There  was  imprudence  in  Metcalfe's  passing  such  a 
measure  when  his  tenure  of  office  was  merely  temporary. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  measure  has  proved  bene- 
ficial, though  the  experiment  was  full  of  danger. 


X.  Lord  Auckland,  1836-1842. 

§  106.  Lord  Auckland,  the  tenth  Governor-General, 
arrived  in  India  in  March  1836,  and  left  it  in  March 
1842. 

§  107.  His  administration  is  marked  by  : 

A.  The  disputed  succession  in  Oudh  (1837). 

B.  The  surersession  of  the  treacherous  Raja  of  Satara  (1839). 

C.  The  Afgan  expedition  and  disasters  (1839-1842).  The  idea 
of  this  expedition  was  conceived  in  July  1837  ;  and  the  catastrophe 
happened  in  January  1842  ;  just  before  Lord  Auckland's  departure. 

D.  The  occupation  of  Kurnul  (1841). 

E.  The  first  Chinese  war  (1840). 

§  108.  Oudh.  Nasir-ud-din  Hyder,  King  of  Oudh,  a  profligate 
and  weak  prince,  died  in  July  1837.  Two  persons  had  been  ac- 
knowledged by  him  as  his  sons,  but  afterwards  disavowed. 

The  Begum  wished  that  the  elder  of  these  should  succeed.  The 
British  Resident  supported  the  claim  of  an  uncle  of  the  deceased 
King,  Nasir-ud-dowla.  An  insurrection  was  headed  by  the  Begum, 
but  soon  put  down. 

§  109.  Satdra  (ch.  v.  §  147-164).     The  Raja  was  deposed  by 
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Sir  James  Carnac  in  1839.     His  brother  was  placed  on  the  throne 
iu  his  stead.     Treachery  distinguished  the  whole  dynast)'. 

§  110.  The  Afgdn  Expedition. 

(a.)  The  lands  between  Persia  and  the  Indus  (see  Map) 
inhabited  by  warlike  hordes  have  often  given  conquerors 
to  India,  from  Mahmud  of  Ghaznt  to  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali, 
who  was  of  the  great  family  of  the  Sudozyes. 

The  chief  of  these  tribes  was  the  King  of  Kabul.  Dost 
Muhammed  was  then  on  the  throne. 

(b.)  When  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  visited  Kabul  in 
1808,  the  sovereign  was  Shd/t  Shuja*  a  descendant  of 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdali.  This  king  was  dethroned  shortly 
after,  and  the  states  of  Afganistan  were  divided  among 
various  members  of  a  rival  family,  called  the  Barahzye 
tribe.  The  most  powerful  of  these  was  Ddst  Muhammed, 
who  possessed  Kabul  and  Ghazni.  Ranjit  Sing,  the  ruler 
of  the  Panjab,  had  seized  on  Cashmir  and  the  districts  east 
of  the  Indus,  including  Peshawar.  Herdt  was  occupied 
by  a  descendant  of  the  Abdali,  and  Balkh  was  annexed  to 
Bokhara. 

(c.)  Sbah  Shuja  lived  in  Ludiana,  in  exile,  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  power  ;  in  fact,  he  had  a  pension 
of  4000  rupees  a  month  from  that  Government. 

An  expedition  he  made  in  1834,  with  the  hope  of  re- 
covering his  lost  dominions,  was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the 
bravery  of  Dost  Muhammed.  Shah  Shuja  returned  in 
1835  to  his  old  place  of  exile. 

(d.)  Soon  after  this,  Persia  began  to  aim  at  the  subju- 
gation of  all  these  provinces  up  to  the  Indus,  and  began 
by  attacking  Herat.    The  Russian  Government  encouraged 
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the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  was  to  repeat  the  exploits  of 
Nadir  Shah,  in  these  undertakings  ;  and  there  was  a  pro- 
spect (as  many  thought)  that  all  Western  Asia  would 
soon  form  one  vast  confederacy,  under  Russian  influence, 
thus  threatening  the  tranquillity  of  British  India.  The 
question  was  : — Shall  England  interfere  in  matters  beyond 
the  Indus  ?     And  if  so,  how  ? 

The  proverb  is  current  in  the  East : — "  He  who  tvould 
rule  Hindilstdn  must  first  conquer  K&bul."  All  previous 
rulers  of  India  had  done  so.  Must  England  also  acknow- 
ledge that  paramount  influence  in  Kabul  is  essential  to  the 
lords  of  Hindustan  ? 

Captain  Burnes  (afterwards  Sir  Alexander)  who  had 
been  sent  as  envoy  to  Kabul,  did  much  by  his  representa- 
tions to  determine  the  British  authorities  to  the  policy  of 
active  interference. 

(e.)  Lord  Auckland  resolved  to  restore  Shdh  Shuja, 
whose  claims  were  better  founded  than  those  of  Dost 
Muhammed,  and  whose  cause  was  believed  to  be  the  more 
popular  in  Afganistan.  Thus,  it  was  said,  we  should  have 
a  friendly  and  even  dependent  power  in  Kabul  as  a 
bulwark  against  Russian  aggression  in  the  North-West. 
The  whole  scheme  was  foolish.  If  Lord  Auckland  had 
bent  his  energies  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  D6st 
Muhammed  and  Ranjit  Sing,  and  had  established  friendly 
relations  with  the  Afgan  Court,  the  war  would  have  been 
rendered  unnecessary.  Dost  Muhammed  was  prepared  to 
act  as  an  ally  of  England  :  Lord  Auckland  threw  him 
into  the  arms  of  Russia.  A  treaty  was  signed,  however, 
between  Ranjit  Sing,  Shah  Shnja,  and  the  British  in  June 
1838,  and  a  British  force  was  marched  to  the  Indus,  for 
the  invasion  of  Afganistan.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
India  regarded  the  expedition  with  dismay. 

This  army,  called  "  the  army  of  the  Indus,"  was  drawn 
from  all  the  three  Presidencies,  and  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  John  Keane.     One  division  of  it  was  called 
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the  Shah's  array,  and  the  other  the  Shahzada's,  being 
nominally  under  the  command  of  Teimur,  the  son  of  Shah 
Shuja. 

(/.)  Mr  W.  PI.  MacNaghten  was  appointed  envoy  and 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Shah  Shuja.  He  was  a  profound 
Oriental  scholar,  had  served  in  many  capacities  with 
honour,  and  was  then  Secretary  to  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment. 

(g.)  Meanwhile  the  Shah  of  Persia's  army,  40,000 
strong,  which  had  laid  siege  to  Herat,  the  gate  of  Afganis- 
tfm,  was  compelled  to  retreat,  mainly  through  the  genius 
and  gallantry  of  Lieutenant  Eldred  Pottinger,  who  had 
been  sent  into  Central  Asia  by  his  uncle  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  Resident  of  Katch,  to  pursue  ethnological  re- 
searches. This  led  to  a  reduction  of  the  forces  sent  to 
Afganistan,  and  might  well  have  put  an  end  to  the  enter- 
prise. The  defence  of  Herat  by  Pottinger  may  be  com- 
pared with  Clive's  defence  of  Arcot. 

(A.)  The  "Shah's  army"  inarched  from  Fer6z-pur  in 
December,  crossed  the  Indus,  took  possession  of  Bukkur, 
thence  advanced  to  Shikarpur,  to  Dadur,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Boldn  Pass,  and  to  Kettah,  where  it  arrived  March 
26,  1839;  and  was  followed  by  the  Bombay  force  in 
April. 

Kurachi  was  taken  in  February  by  a  naval  armament. 
The  Amirs  of  Sind  were  opposed  to  the  passage  of  our 
army,  but  their  objections  were  roughly  set  aside. 

The  army  passed  through  the  Kojut  Pass,  and  thence  to 
Kandahdr,  where  all  had  arrived  early  in  May.  There 
Shah  Shuja  was  solemnly  enthroned.  The  march  had  been 
one  of  terrible  privation  bravely  borne.  While  the  force 
was  recruiting  at  Kandahar,  tidings  reached  them  of  the 
death  of  the  Panjab  lion,  Ranjit  Sing,  27th  June  1839. 
A  grand  meeting  between  him  and  Lord  Auckland  had 
taken  place  in  November  1838,  only  second  in  magnificence 
to  the  meeting  at  Rupar  (§  101). 
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(i.)  The  force  now  marched  on  towards  Kabul,  and 
were  surprised  to  find  Ghaziii  a  well -fortified  city.  They 
had  no  battering-train ;  but  the  Kabul  gate  was  blown 
open  with  a  charge  of  900  lbs.  of  gunpowder.  Major 
Thompson  of  the  Bengal  Engineers  was  the  real  captor  of 
Ghazni.  Brigadier  Sale  (the  immortal  hero  of  Jellalabad) 
and  Colonel  Dennie  were  among  the  foremost  of  a  band 
of  heroes  who  stormed  the  fortress.  Thus  "the  bride  of 
the  East"  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

The  army  moved  on  and  entered  Kabul,  August  7, 
Dost  Muhammed  having  fled  before  it  to  Bokhara. 

An  auxiliary  force  which  had  marched  through  the 
Khyber  Pass;  having  taken  Ali  Musjid  and  Jellalabad  by 
the  way,  arrived  at  Kabul  early  in  September. 

(/.)  The  Shah  being  thus  restored  to  his  kingdom,  the 
army  was  sent  back,  General  Nott  and  Colonel  Sale  re- 
maining with  a  part  of  the  Bengal  force  to  defend  the 
newly-restored  king.  This  was  against  Shah  Shuja's  wishes. 
Sir  W.  MacNaghten  was  Besident  at  the  court  of  the 
restored  king.  Our  difficulties  began  with  the  completion 
of  the  military  enterprise. 

The  Bombay  force,  under  General  Willshire,  on  their 
homeward  way,  took  Kelat,  the  Khan  of  which  had  most 
treacherously  attacked  our  army  on  its  march  towards 
Kabul. 

(k.)  Lord  Auckland  was  now  rewarded  by  being  created 
Earl  of  Auckland.  Sir  John  Keane  was  made  Lord  Keane 
of  Ghazni.  Mr  MacNaghten  and  Colonel  Henry  Pottinger 
(afterwards  Governor  of  Madras)  were  created  Baro- 
nets. Many  others  were  knighted,  among  whom  were 
Robert  Sale  and  Alexander  Burnes.  A  great  many  severe, 
and  sometimes  disastrous,  conflicts  had  to  be  engaged  in 
before  Afganistan  was  even  nominally  subdued.  The  last 
was  at  Parwan,  a  village  in  the  Panjshu  valley,  near  the 
Ghorband  Pass,  where  Dost  Muhammed  sustained  a  final 
defeat,   and  surrendered  himself  to  Sir  W.  MacNaghten 
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(November  1,  1840).  He  was  treated  with  respect,  and 
sent  to  Calcutta,  where  he  had  a  pension  assigned  to  him, 
and  was  an  honoured  guest  at  the  Government  House. 

(I.)  Profound  peace  prevailed  from  that  time  till  the 
beginning  of  October  1841.  Sir  William  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  Governorship  of  Bombay,  and  was  on  the  eve 
of  departure,  when  the  Ghilji  chiefs  revolted.  Sir  R. 
Sale  was  marching  to  Jellalabad,  on  his  return  to  India, 
and  was  encountered  by  the  insurgents.  He  forced  the 
Kurd  Kabul  Pass,  made  his  way  with  continual  fighting  to 
Tazin,  thence  to  Juduluck,  in  the  direction  of  Gundamuck, 
and  so  to  Jellalabad  (November  12),  which  he  found  in- 
Afganistan  Rises  j  vested  on  every  side  by  hordes  of  enemies:  Afgdnistdn 
had  risen.  And  the  scheme  of  the  insurgents  was,  that  the 
British  should  be  permitted  to  set  out  on  their  return  to 
India,  but  should  be  by  degrees  cut  off",  till  only  one  man 
was  left  alive,  and  that  he  should  be  placed,  deprived  of 
his  limbs,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Kyber  Pass,  with 
a  letter  in  his  teeth,  announcing  him  to  be  the  last  survivor 
of  the  Afgan  expedition.  General  Sale's  skill  and  bravery 
prevented  the  full  consummation  of  this  plan. 

Jellalabad  was  a  ruinous  fortress ;  but  Sale  soon  put  it 
to  rights,  dismissed  the  women  and  children,  and  put 
everything  into  such  a  state  as  to  defy  his  countless 
enemies. 

(m.)  Meanwhile  at  Kabul  the  storm  broke  on  the  morn- 
ing of  2d  November  1841.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  was 
assassinated,  with  his  brother  and  other  officers.  There 
were  brave  men  at  Kabul  ;  but  an  unaccountable  apathy 
seized  upon  those  in  command.  General  Elphinstone,  the 
chief  military  authority,  was  old  and  incapable.  Days 
passed,  and  the  insurrection  was  allowed  to  gather  strength. 
The  heroic  Lady  Sale  and  her  daughter  were  there.  Her 
narrative  gives  the  best  account  of  those  painful  events. 
Sir  W.  MacNaghten  seems  to  have  retained  his  energy  and 
coolness ;  but  he  could  not  command  the  army.     Negotia- 
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tions  were  commenced  with  the  insurgent  chiefs ;  and  at 
length  Sir  William  was  induced  to  meet  Muhammed  Akbar 
Khan,  a  son  of  Dost  Muhammed,  who  had  deceitfully 
offered  to  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection,  upon  being  as- 
sured of  the  situation  of  Vazir  to  Shah  Shuja,  and  receiv- 
ing an  immense  pecuniary  reward.  At  the  conference  the 
British  envoy  was  shot  by  Akbar  Khan,  three  officers 
who  were  with  him  were  seized,  and  one  of  them  put  to 
death.  Even  this  did  not  arouse  the  military  authorities. 
They  agreed  to  bind  the  British  Government  to  pay  four- 
teen lakhs  as  ransom,  to  evacuate  the  country,  and  to 
restore  the  deposed  king.  Against  this  humiliating  agree- 
ment Major  Eldred  Pottinger,  acting  as  political  agent, 
protested,  but  in  vain. 

(n.)  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  January  1842,  the 
miserable  retreat  began.  Shah  Shuja  was  left  behind. 
[He  was  for  a  time  acknowledged  as  king ;  but  in  April 
1842,  he  was  shot,  and  his  body  thrown  into  a  ditch.] 
Incredible  disorder,  piercing  cold,  want  of  every  necessary 
of  life,  and  the  constant  attacks  of  the  bloodthirsty  Afgans, 
who  hovered  around,  rendered  this  march  one  of  continual 
disaster,  They  struggled  through  the  tremendous  pass  of 
Kurd  Kabul,  and  a  hot  fire  was  opened  on  them  by 
Ghiljis  on  the  heights.  Lady  Sale  was  wounded  by  a  shot. 
Three  thousand  perished  in  the  pass. 

(o.)  Now  Akbar  Khan  appeared  again  on  the  scene. 
He  offered  to  take  charge  of  all  the  ladies  and  married 
officers,  and  to  escort  them  safely  to  Jellalabad.  To  this 
at  length  they  were  obliged  to  consent,  and  thus  General 
Elphinstone,  Colonel  Shelton,  Colonel  Palmer,  Majors 
Pottinger  and  Griffiths,  with  Lady  Sale,  Lady  MacNaghten 
and  a  few  others,  became  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
murderer  of  Sir  W.  MacNaghten.  Of  the  remainder,  only 
one,  Dr  Brydon,  arrived  at  Jellalabad  to  tell  of  the  fate 
of  the  thousands  who  had  left  Kabul.  This  was  a 
calamity   almost   without   a    parallel   in    British    history. 
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There  was  but  one  survivor,  besides  120  in  captivity,  out 
of  an  army  of  15,000  men. 

(p.)  At  this  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  able 
and  veteran  General  Nott  was  maintaining  his  post  at 
Kandahar,  Sir  R.  Sale  at  Jellalabad,  and  that  General 
Pollock  was  at  Peshawar  with  an  army  destined  to  force 
its  way  through  the  Khyber  Pass  to  rescue  Sale  and 
his  companions.  Akbar  Khan  was  now  supreme  in 
Afganistan. 

Sir  Henry  llawlinson,  a  man  of  profound  learning  and 
sagacity,  added  to  large  experience  in  Eastern  politics,  was 
our  political  agent  at  Kandahar. 

The  sequel  of  the  history  must  be  reserved  for  an- 
other section  (§  116).  Relief  will  come,  and  retribution 
follow. 

§  111.  The  history  of  the  Earl  of  Auckland's  administration  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  account  of  the  first  Chinese  war. 
The  cause  of  it  was  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  China  by  English 
merchants. 

The  Emperor  of  China,  in  order  to  check  the  pernicious  habit  of 
opium  eating  aud  smoking  among  his  subjects,  had  laid  a  very  heavy 
duty  on  this  drug. 

In  putting  down  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  the  country,  which 
naturally  became  frequent,  the  Chinese  authorities  committed  un- 
warranted outrages  on  the  ships  and  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

To  avenge  these  outrages,  and  to  put  our  Chinese  trade  on  a 
proper  footing,  the  war  was  undertaken. 

Troops  from  India,  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  were  sent;  and,  after 
a  series  of  brilliant  exploits,  were  successful  in  bringing  the  Chinese 
to  terms. 

By  the  treaty  of  Nankin  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  was  made  over 
to  England,  and  four  ports  were  opened  to  European  ships.  These 
were  Amoy,  Fu-chow,  Ningpo,  aud  Shanghai. 

The  "Opium  War"  was  not  popular  in  England. 

§  112.  At  this  time  the  Raja  of  Kurnul,  who  appears  to  have 
been  insane,  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  for  the 
interference  of  the  British  Government.  He  was  removed,  to  the 
great  relief  of  his  oppressed  subjects,  and  sent  to  Trichinopoly, 
where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  Christian  service  in  the 
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Fort  Church,   in  which  he  was  assassinated  by  a  Muhammedan 
fanatic. 

§.  113.  The  Earl  of  Auckland  left  India  on  the  12th 
March  1842.  His  name  and  fame  are  connected  insepar- 
ably with  the  Afgan  expedition  ;  but  the  impression  he 
left  in  India  was  that  he  possessed  high  qualities,  and  might 
have  done  much  for  the  country,  had  his  lot  not  been  cast 
in  troublous  times,  when  the  fear  of  Russian  aggression 
hurried  England  into  this  ill-fated  undertaking.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  war  there  was,  owing  in  part  to  his  good 
management,  a  clear  balance  in  the  treasury  of  £10,000,000 
sterling ;  at  the  close  of  it  there  was  a  large  debt.  The 
connection  of  the  British  Government  with  the  Hindu, 
temples  and  worship  was  terminated  in  1842.  The  state 
had  acted  as  trustee  for  the  endowments,  and  had  caused 
various,  marks  of  respect  to  be  paid  on  Hindu  festivals. 
This  was  now  discontinued. 


XL  Lord  Ellenborough,  1842-1844. 

§  114.  Lord  Ellenborough  arrived  in  Calcutta,  February 
28,  1842.  He  had  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul.  He  was  a  statesman  of  high  repute,  eloquent,  in- 
dustrious, and  energetic. 

§  115.  His  administration  is  remarkable  for  : — 
A.  The  measures   adopted   to   retrieve   the   national   honour  in 
Afganistan  ; 

b.  The  chastisement  of  the  Gwalior  Raja  ; 

c.  The  conquest  of  Sind. 

§  116.  We  must  now  resume  (from  §  110)  the  history 
of  the  disastrous  Afgan  expedition.  In  March  1842, 
Ghazni  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  almost  all 
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of  whom  perished, 
ing. 


This  was  disgraceful  and  dishearten- 


§  117.  Jelhilabad  held  out.  The  annals  of  warfare 
contain  few  things  more  glorious.  An  earthquake  added 
to  the  miseries  of  this  heroic  garrison,  throwing  down 
defences  that  had  cost  them  months  of  labour.  Yet  not 
only  did  they  maintain  the  fort,  but,  issuing  forth,  drove 
Akbar  Khan  away,  and  burnt  his  camp.  The  heroic 
Colonel  Dennie  fell  in  this  sortie.  Major  Broadfoot  and 
Captain  (Sir  Henry)  Havelock  were  the  most  resolute  and 
energetic  among  the  defenders  of  the  fortress. 

General  Pollock  (an  old  officer  of  Lord  Lake's,  who  had 
seen  forty  years  of  arduous  service),  with  the  relieving 
force,  forced  the  Khyber  Pass  on  the  5th  April,  and  soon 
after  reached  Jellalabad.  He  baffled  the  Kyberis,  who 
were  bent  on  obstructing  the  march,  by  crowning  the 
heights  on  either  side  with  his  troops. 

§  118.  General  Nott  meanwhile  gallantly  held  Kandahar. 
Throughout  the  war  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Afgans 
never  for  a  moment  held  their  ground  in  presence  of  a 
capable  general !  A  body  of  troops  under  General  Eng- 
land advanced  through  the  Bolan  Pass  to  Kettah;  but 
were  driven  back  in  an  attempt  to  advance  to  relieve 
General  Nott.  A  second  effort  was  more  successful,  and 
they  reached  Kandahar ;  but  the  enterprise  of  their  leader 
had  no  share  in  the  credit  of  the  expedition. 

§  119.  The  unfortunate  Shah  Shuja  was  murdered  in 
April,  at  Kabul  (§  110). 

§  120.  General  Pollock  now  moved  on  by  way  of 
Gundamuck,  Mammu  Khail,  Tezin,  Kurd-Kabul,  and 
Buthak  to  Kabul,  where  he  arrived  on  the  15th  Sep- 
tember.    Continual  attacks  of  the  enemy  were  repulsed, 
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and  the  most  glorious  victories  atoned  for  the  disgraces  of 
the  British  arms  on  this  same  route  a  year  before. 

§  121.  General  Nott  having  sent  a  portion  of  his  troops 
back  to  India,  by  way  of  Kettah,  now  marched  with  the 
remainder  to  meet  General  Pollock  at  Kabul.  Several 
smart  engagements  were  fought  against  Shams-ud-din,  in 
which  complete  and  signal  success  crowned  our  arms. 
Ghazni  was  again  taken,  and  its  citadel  utterly  destroyed. 
The  gates  of  the  tomb  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  which  had 
eight  centuries  before  been  taken  from  the  temple  of 
Somnath,  were  carried  offhand  finally  deposited  among 
old  lumber  in  the  fort  at  Agra  !  Nott  joined  Pollock  at 
Kabul,  September  5. 

The  proclamation  by  which  the  Governor-General  notified 
the  termination  of  the  war  was  lamentably  deficient  in  good 
taste.  It  censured  Lord  Auckland,  and  its  bombastic 
reference  to  the  Sdmndth  gates  brought  on  its  author 
ridicule  and  rebuke  from  every  quarter.  It  was  dated 
October  1,  1842. 

§  122.  The  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Akbar  Khan  were 
happily  and  strangely  recovered,  and  joined  Sir  K.  Sale  at 
the  Urgandi  Pass,  on  the  20th  September. 

It  had  been  Akbar  Khan's  intention  to  take  them  to 
Turkistan,  and  there  to  sell  them  for  slaves ;  but  their 
keeper,  Saleh  Muhammed  Khan,  was  bribed  to  restore 
them.  Sir  K.  Sale  thus  recovered  his  wife  and  daughter 
on  his  fiftieth  birthday. 

Great  numbers  of  the  Afgans  had  retired  to  Istaliff. 
Thither  our  troops  followed,  stormed  the  fort,  and  re- 
covered vast  quantities  of  property  stolen  from  the  British 
in  Kabul. 

§  123.  The  army  was  now  withdrawn  from  Afganistan, 
and   arrived   without   serious    molestation   at   Feroz-pur. 
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Dost  Muharamed  and  the  other  prisoners  were  released, 
and  the  whole  scheme  was  definitely  abandoned.  The 
war  had  been  undertaken  in  defiance  of  the  dictates  of 
prudence.  One  portion  of  the  transaction  is  humiliating  ; 
but  the  whole  leaves  on  the  mind  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
indomitable  courage  and  boundless  resources  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  countrymen  whose  names  appear  in  the 
history. 

Note. — DOst  Muhammed  was  reinstated  immediately.  Prom  1842-1855  no 
intercourse  existed  between  him  and  the  Indian  Government  (§  149).  He  died 
in  June  1863,  leaving  sixteen  sons.  Of  these,  Shir  Ali  has,  after  many  struggles, 
made  good  his  position  as  Amir  (1868). 

§  124.  The  troubles  at  Gwalior  next  demand  our  atten- 
tion.    Doulat  Rao  Sindia  (ch.  v.  §  161)  died  in  1827. 

His  widow,  daughter  of  the  infamous  Sblrjl  Kha.11  Ghatgd, 
governed  as  guardian  of  her  adopted  son  Jankoji  till  1833,  when 
he  assumed  the  actual  management.  He  died,  February  1843, 
childless.  His  widow,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  adopted  Bhagirat  Rao,  a 
relative,  and  a  contest  for  the  regency  commenced  between  tbe 
Maharani  and  Mama  Sahib,  an  uncle  of  the  deceased  chief.  The 
Resident  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  whom  the  Queen  notwith- 
standing expelled. 

It  was  evident  that  affairs  in  Gwalior  were  fast  tending 
to  a  state  of  such  utter  disorganisation  as  would  have 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  surrounding  countries.  There 
was  in  the  city  an  army  of  30,000  infantry,  and  10,000 
horse,  with  200  cannon,  and  the  officers  mostly  men  of 
European  descent.  At  Lahor,  too,  there  was  an  army  of 
70,000  Sikhs,  officered  by  Europeans,  anxious  for  some 
pretext  for  crossing  the  Satlaj.  The  troubles  in  the  Panjab 
had  begun.     (Ch.  xi.  §  27,  28.)  < 

The  Governor-General  rightly  judged  that  prompt  inter- 
ference was  necessary.  Our  troops,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Ellenborough  himself,  advanced  across  the  Chambal,  and 
unexpectedly  found  the  Gwali6r  army  drawn  up  at  Mahd- 
rdjpHr.     Sir  H.  Gough,  the  commander-in-chief,  had  under 
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him  Generals  Littler,  Valiant,  and  Dennis.  A  complete 
victory  was  gained,  but  with  severe  loss.  Sir  Hugh  says 
in  his  despatch,  that  he  had  not  "done  justice  to  the 
gallantry  of  his  opponents." 

On  the  same  day  another  victory  was  gained  at  Punnidr 
by  Major-General  Grey.  In  these  two  battles,  the  guns, 
standards,  ammunition,  and  treasure  of  the  enemy  were 
taken  ;  and  there  was  nothing  left  the  Gwalior  durbar  but 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  clemency  of  their  conquerors. 
A  council  of  regency  was  formed,  the  British  contingent 
was  increased,  the  debts  owed  by  Sindia's  Government  to 
the  English  were  paid,  and  affairs  were  put  on  such  a 
footing  as  to  afford  a  prospect  of  stability  and  tranquillity 
to  the  Gwalior  state.     (Intro.  §  12.) 

§  125.  The  conquest  of  Sind  (Intro.  §  18),  and  its  wise 
government  by  its  conqueror,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  render 
this  period  memorable. 

In  1786,  Sind  was  seized  by  a  tribe  of  Beluchis  called 
Talpurs,  whose  chief  was  Mir  Fatih  Khan.  By  him  the 
country  was  divided  between  various  members  of  his 
family.  Thus  arose  the  three  states  of  Hyderdbdd,  Khyr- 
ptir,  and  MirpUr,  in  each  of  which  a  plurality  of  Amirs 
held  sway.  These  Amirs — foreigners  in  the  country — 
dwelt  in  castles,  followed  the  chase,  and  treated  their  sub- 
jects much  as  the  Norman  barons  did  their  Saxon  tenants 
in  the  days  of  King  Stephen. 

Every  attempt  to  trade  with  the  country  was  dis- 
couraged by  these  Amirs,  who  drove  away  the  chief  of  the 
British  factory  from  Tatta,  where  an  establishment  had 
existed  from  1799. 

In  1809  a  treaty  between  the  Amirs  and  Lord  Minto 
had  been  signed.  In  1820  another  treaty  permitted  free 
intercourse  and  trade.  In  1832  the  Indus  was  thrown 
open,  as  the  result  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  mission 
(§  101).     In  1838  a  British  Resident  was  appointed  to 
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Hyderabad,  and  the  state  was  thus  secured  from  the 
attacks  of  Ranjit  Sing. 

Sind  had  always  been  a  dependency  of  Kabul,  and 
Shah  Shuja  now  made  demands  of  arrears  of  tribute. 
This  led  to  further  British  mediation.  The  Amirs  were 
certainly  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  England,  and 
yet  were  bitter  and  jealous  enemies. 

In  fact,  the  Amirs  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  hostile 
and  treacherous  ;  and  an  attack  upon  the  Residency,  which 
Sir  James  Outram  defended  with  consummate  bravery, 
1  rought  matters  to  an  issue. 

In  October  1842,  Sir  C.  Napier  was  sent  to  Sind  as 
commander-in-chief  and  plenipotentiary  ;  and  as  he  was 
not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with,  he  took  measures  at  once  to 
seize  and  destroy  the  desert  stronghold  of  Iman-ghur, 
whither  one  of  the  leading  Amirs  had  fled.  This  was  an 
exploit  of  remarkable  daring. 

Sir  Charles  then  advanced  to  Miani,  a  place  six  miles 
from  Hyderabad,  where  the  Sindian  army  was  entrenched. 
A  victory  was  gained,  after  which  six  of  the  Amirs,  three 
of  Khyrpur  and  three  of  Hyderabad,  surrendered  them- 
selves. 

Shir  Muhammed  of  Mirpur  was  still  in  arms;  and 
against  him  the  battle  of  Hyderabad  was  fought  on  the 
24th  March,  resulting  in  a  complete  victory  to  the  British 
troops.  Mirpur  was  then  occupied,  and  Umerkdt  (the 
birthplace  of  Akbar)  was  taken. 

Sind  was  now  taken  possession  of ;  the  Amirs,  whose 
tyrannous  assumption  had  lasted  about  sixty  years,  were 
sent  to  Benares  with  liberal  pensions ;  the  Indus  was  fully 
opened  ;  and  "  Little  Egypt "  began,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  great  Pro-consul,  a  new  career  of  unexampled 
prosperity. 

The  feeling,  however,  then  prevailed,  and  posterity  will 
deliberately  confirm  the  opinion,  that  the  war  was  un- 
righteous.    It   is   the    one   annexation   upon  which   the 
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British  nation  can  look  with  no  satisfaction.     Good  has, 
however,  arisen  out  of  manifest  evil. 

The  Bengal  and  Madras  sepoys  refused  to  garrison  Sind,  without 
extra  allowances.  This  was  one  indication,  amongst  many,  of  the 
decay  of  discipline  in  the  "  Sepoy  army." 

§  126.  Lord  Ellenborough  returned  to  Calcutta  in 
February  1844,  and  set  himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of 
governing  the  empire,  the  bounds  of  which  he  had  so 
much  enlarged  ;  but  in  a  few  months  he  was  recalled  (and, 
on  the  whole,  rightly  so)  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  from 
whom  he  had  differed  on  many  points.  This  was  an  ex- 
treme exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  court,  and  it 
was  censured  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  country 
generally ;  but  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  of  a  successor 
reconciled  the  nation  to  this  vigorous  act  of  the  twenty- 
four  princes  of  Leadenhall  Street. 

Lord  Ellenborough  left  Calcutta  in  August  1844. 

He  was  ambitious,  fond  of  display,  and  self-reliant ;  but 
industrious,  able,  disinterested,  a  true  friend  of  the  army, 
and  a  man  of  undoubted  genius. 

To  Mr  Wilberforce  Bird,  his  second  in  Council,  many  useful  mea- 
sures, such  as  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  India,  are  to  be  ascribed. 


XII.  Lord  Hardinge,  1844-1847. 

§  127.  Sir  Henry  (afterwards  Lord)  Hardinge. 

(1.)  Summary.  a.  His  appointment  was  made  to  satisfy  all 
parties.  He  was  a  highly  distinguished  soldier  and  statesman,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  under  whom  he  had 
fought  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo,  where  he  lost  an  arm. 

B.  The  great  events  of  his  administration  are  connected  with  the 
first  Panjab  war,  and  its  four  battles  (gained  in  fifty-four  days), 
Mudki,  Ferdzshdh,  A Itwdl,  and  Sobrdon. 
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c.  His  impartial  arrangements  in  regard  to  religion. 

d.  The  efforts  to  put  down  infanticide,  human  sacrifices,  &c,  in 
Gumsur. 

§  128.  At  this  time  the  Panjab  was  in  a  state  of  miserable 
anarchy.     (Ch.  xi.  §  26,  27.) 

The  Sikhs  were  the  aggressors.  They  crossed  the  Satlaj,  De- 
cember 1845.  They  were  repulsed,  December  18,  at  MUdkt,  by 
Lord  Gough  ;  again,  December  21  and  22,  at  Ferdz-shdh,  by  Lord 
Gough  and  Lord  Hardinge,  after  a  very  severe  contest ;  again, 
January  28,  1846,  by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  at  Allwdl ;  and  finally, 
by  Lord  Gough,  Lord  Hardinge,  and  the  whole  British  forces,  at 
Sobrdon,  February  10,  1846,  after  a  most  gallant  and  determined 
resistance.     (Ch.  xi.  §  28-32.) 

§  129.  Dhulip  Sing,  the  youngest  putative  son  of  Ranjlt  Sing, 
was  now  recognized  as  Raja  of  the  Panjab  ;  the  Doab  between  the 
Bias  and  the  Satlaj  (the  Jullindhur  Doab)  was  annexed  to  the  British 
empire  ;  and  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  this  unprovoked  war 
was  paid  by  the  Sikhs.     (Ch.  x.  §  33.) 

§  130.  Cashmir  was  then  made  over  to  Golab  Sing,  a  Rajput, 
the  most  prominent  Sikh  leader,  who  paid  £1,000,000  of  the 
tribute.  This  was  on  many  accounts  a  wise  arrangement.  His  son 
now  rules  over  that  province  in  peace ;  and  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  country  have  been  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  British  Government,  and  more  especially  of  the  late  Sir  H. 
Lawrence.     Still  its  management  is  hardly  satisfactory. 

§  131.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough  were  both  raised  to 
the  peerage  for  their  gallant  exploits.     (Ch.  xi.  §  34.) 

It  seemed  as  if  wars  must  now  cease  in  our  Indian 
possessions.  Between  February  1843  and  February  1846, 
eight  great  battles  had  been  fought,  and  the  three  armies 
of  Sind,  Gwalior,  and  the  Panjab,  numbering  120,000 
men,  annihilated.  For  a  few  years  after  this,  India  enjoyed 
peace,  the  fruit  of  war.  A  large  reduction  in  the  army  was 
now  made. 

§  132.  Lord  Hardinge,  while  averse  to  any  undue  inter- 
ference with  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people  of  India, 
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Inhuman  Cus- 
toms put  down. 


promoted  education ;  and,  among  other  wise  enactments, 
forbade  the  prosecution  of  Government  works  on  the 
Sunday. 

§  133.  His  administration  was  happily  marked  by 
vigorous,  and  ultimately  successful,  attempts  to  put  down 
infanticide,  Sati,  and  human  sacrifices.  These  horrible 
crimes  were  still  committed  in  many  parts  of  India  ;  but 
in  Gumsiir  and  some  other  parts  of  Orissa  and  in  Gond- 
wana,  among  the  K  bonds  and  other  hill-tribes,  the  most 
revolting  cruelties  were  often  perpetrated.  The  chief  of 
these  was  called  the  Meriah  sacrifice.  The  Khonds,  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Macpherson's  report,  sacrificed  as  many 
as  twenty-five  human  victims  at  one  festival.  These  were 
kidnapped,  or  bought,  and  were  tortured,  before  being 
actually  sacrificed,  with  every  refinement  of  cruelty. 

This  has  now  been  effectually  put  down,  chiefly  by  those 
laborious,  earnest  men,  Captain  Macpherson,  Colonel 
Campbell,  and  their  assistants. 

§  134.  Free-trade  was  promoted ;  duties  paid  for  the 
introduction  of  merchandise  into  some  of  the  large  towns, 
such  as  Ludiana,  Umbala,  and  Surat,  were  abolished;  and 
the  real  prosperity  of  the  country  was  promoted  by  this 
noble  ruler,  who  was  as  wise  and  beneficent  an  adminis- 
trator as  he  was  a  brave  and  determined  warrior. 

§  135.  The  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  and  other  architectural 
remains,  were  repaired  and  restored  ;  and  every  means 
adopted  to  check  the  rash  and  careless  habits  by  which 
the  many  interesting  monuments  of  past  times  were  de- 
stroyed in  various  parts  of  the  land. 


§  136.  The  Engineering  College  at  Eurki,  planned  by  The  iturki  Coi- 
the  benevolent  and  laborious  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  leffe- 
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North- West  Provinces,  Mr  Thomason,  was  sanctioned  and 
promoted  by  Lord  Hardinge. 

Scarcely  any  Governor-General  gained  so  much  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men  in  India  as  this  admirable  man. 
He  left  Calcutta  early  in  1848,  after  a  government  of  forty- 
two  months'  duration. 


XIII.  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  1848-1856. 

§  137.  The  Eahl  of  Dalhousie,  thirteenth  Governor- 
General. 

(1.)  Summary.  Arrived  in  Calcutta,  early  in  1848,  departed  early 
in  1856.  He  died  soon  after,  worn  out  with  his  Indian  work.  He 
assumed  the  supreme  power  in  India  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  He 
may  he  called  the  last  of  the  Company's  Governors-General. 

(2.)  The  first  great  event  of  this  administration  was  the  second 
Panjdb  war,  with  its  two  battles  and  one  siege  : 

Chillianwallah, January  13,  1849. 

Gujarat, February  21,  1849. 

Mult&n,  taken January  21,  1849. 

(3.)  The  commencement  of  railways  and  electric  telegraphs  in 
India  was  owing  to  Lord  Dalhousie's  energetic  influence. 
(4.)  The  "Lex  loci"  was  passed  in  1851. 
(5.)  The  Second  Birmese  war.   Pegu  annexed  (1852-3). 
(6.)  Peace  with  Dost  Muhammed  (1855). 
(7.)  Annexation  of  Oodh  (1856). 
(8.)  Tanjore  (1856)  and  Nagpur  lapsed  for  want  of  heirs  (1853). 

§  138.  Lord  Dalhousie  came  out  as  a  "  peace  Governor," 
as  many  before  him  had  done  whom  circumstances  hurried 
into  war.  When  war  broke  out  a  second  time  in  the 
Panjab,  the  Governor-General  in  Calcutta  said  : — "  I  have 
wished  for  peace ;  I  have  longed  for  it ;  I  have  striven 
for  it.  But,  if  the  enemies  of  India  desire  war,  war  they 
shall  have ;  and,  on  my  word,  they  shall  have  it  with  a 
vengeance." 
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In  October  1849  a  modified  form  of  trial  by  jury  was 
introduced.  A  law,  called  the  "  Lex  loci,"  was  passed, 
ordaining  that  no  penal  consequences  should  attend  the 
change  of  religion  by  any  man. 

§  139.  a.  The  second  Panjab  war  began  with  the  outbreak  in 
MuMn  (ch.  xi.  §  35-43),  under  Mulraj.     (April  1848.) 

Messrs  Agnew  and  Anderson  were  basely  murdered. 

B.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  in  Lahor  at  the  same  time  to  mas- 
sacre all  the  British  officers  in  the  Panjab,  and  to  make  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  province. 

c.  Lieutenant  Edwardes  (afterwards  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes), 
General  Sampson  Whish,  Lord  Gough,  and  General  Gilbert  are  the 
names  that  most  attract  our  attention  in  this  short  and  glorious 
war. 

D.  The  result  was  the  annexation  of  the  Panjab,  which  was  placed 
under  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  of  whom  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
was  president.  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  second.  Mr  Mansel  and 
Sir  R.  Montgomery  were  the  others.  Under  these,  fifty-six  gentle- 
men were  employed  as  assistants.  A  general  disarming  of  the 
people  from  the  Bias  to  the  Satlaj  now  took  place.  120,000 
weapons  were  surrendered.  The  result  was  a  decrease  of  crime 
throughout  the  whole  province. 

Lord  Dalhousie  was  made  a  Marquis. 

Lord  Gough,  beloved  by  the  army,  left  India  in  May  1849. 

§  140.  The  second  Birmese  war,  which  soon  followed, 
ended  in  the  annexation  of  Pegu.  It  arose  from  the  op- 
pression of  British  subjects  by  the  King  of  Ava  and  his 
officials.  The  arrogance  of  the  Birmese  seems  to  have 
suffered  no  abatement  by  the  first  war,  which  was  so  disas- 
trous to  them.  Commodore  Lambert  by  sea,  and  General 
Godwin  by  land,  soon  brought  the  Birmese  to  their 
senses.  In  annexing  Pegu  (December  21,  1852),  by  which 
the  kingdom  of  Birma  was  deprived  of  the  whole  of  its 
seaboard,  Lord  Dalhousie  gave  the  King  of  Ava  a  severe 
lesson,  secured  a  rich  province  for  his  country,  and  threw 
open  a  noble  river  to  the  trade  of  the  world.  Pegu  had 
not  been  subdued  by  the  Birma  sovereign  more  than  about 
a  century.     The  war  was  concluded  June  30,  1853,  after 
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lasting  eighteen  months,  and  costing  a  little  less  than  two 
millions  sterling.  The  marvellous  energy,  skill,  and  fore- 
thought with  which  Lord  Dalhousie  himself  arranged 
every  detail  of  the  expedition  astonished  all  India. 

Note. — Rangoon,  the  capital  of  Pegu,  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Irawady, 
called  the  Syrian  River.    It  is  now  a  place  of  extensive  trade.     (Comp.  §  79.) 

§  141.  In  1853,  the  Panjab  Board  of  Commissioners 
was  abolished,  and  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  made  Chief 
Commissioner.  Sir  Henry  became  agent  to  the  Governor- 
General  at  Ajmir.  Infanticide  was  suppressed  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  Panjab  nobles  themselves. 

The  most  magnificent  system  of  roads  and  canals  was 
planned  and  commenced  under  Colonel  (Sir  R.)  Napier. 
Roads  extending  for  2200  miles,  and  a  grand  canal  465 
miles  in  length,  will  perpetuate  the  renown  of  Sir  R. 
Napier  and  Lord  Dalhousie. 

The  same  year  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  (the  "flying  General" 
of  the  Panjab),  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  (who  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Indian  army  in  May  184G)  died  ;  Colonel 
Mackeson,  Commissioner  of  Peshawar,  was  stabbed  by  an 
Afgan  fanatic ;  and  Mr  Thomason,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Agra,  just  appointed  Governor  of  Madras,  was  taken 
away  in  his  fiftieth  year. 

§  142.  The  year  1853  saw  the  opening  of  the  first 
Indian  railway,  from  Bombay  to  Tanna.  To  Mr  Rowland 
Stephenson  India  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  introduction 
of  railways.  The  extension  since  that  time  has  been  most 
rapid  and  beneficial. 

§  143.  Telegraphic  communication,  under  the  energetic 
superintendence  of  Dr  O'Shaughnessey  (now  Sir  William 
O'Shaughiiessey  Brooke),  began  to  extend  itself  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
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§  144.  In  December  1853,  the  Kaja  of  Nagpur  died 
without  issue.  (Ch.  v.  §  159.)  Lord  Dalhousie,  as  lord 
paramount,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  Hindu  right  of 
adoption,  annexed  this  state.  This  "  annexation  policy" 
has  been  fiercely  condemned,  and  as  warmly  defended.  It 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  brilliant  administration. 

§  145.  The  renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter,  for  the 
last  time,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment during  several  months  of  1853. 

The  Court  of  Directors  was  reduced  from  twenty-four 
to  eighteen ;  six  of  these  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown  ;  civil  appointments  were  thrown  open  to  competi- 
tion ;  the  Macaulay  code  was  introduced ;  Bengal  was  put 
under  a  Lieutenant-Governor ;  and  the  Company's  Sudder 
Courts  were  blended  with  Her  Majesty's  Supreme  Courts 
at  the  presidency  towns. 

§  146.  Early  in  1854,  Colonel  Cautley's  great  Ganges  Canal,  500 
miles  long,  was  opened  with  great  ceremony;  and  its  author  left 
India  with  unanimous  applause. 

§  147.  The  Raja  of  Jhansi  and  the  chief  of  Kerowli  both  died 
childless  in  1854.  The  dominions  of  the  former  were  "annexed;" 
we  shall  see  more  of  Jhansi  affairs.  Those  of  the  latter  were 
handed  over  to  Madden  Pal,  a  new  relative  of  the  late  chief,  by 
whom  it  is  still  well  governed.  The  Maharaja  has  been  appointed 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India. 

§  148.  Mr  Halliday  was  appointed  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal ;  and 
Lord  Harris  succeeded  Sir  H.  Pottinger  as  Governor  of  Madras  Colonel  (Sir 
James)  Outram  succeeded  Colonel  (Sir  William)  Sleeman  as  Resident  of  Oudh. 

§  149.  In  1855,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  restored 
Dost  Muhammed ;  a  loan  for  public  works  was  opened ; 
and  the  crime  of  torturing  people  to  extract  evidence,  or 
to  compel  payment  of   arrears  of  taxes — a  crime  often 
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committed  by  native  officers — was  put  an  end  to.  Of  this 
last  measure,  Sir  J.  Lawrence  in  the  Panjab,  and  Lord 
Harris  in  Madras,  were  the  most  zealous  promoters.  An 
outbreak  of  the  Santhals  among  the  hill  ranges  of  Raj- 
mahal  was  put  down  only  by  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law  in  the  disturbed  districts,  and  the  vigorous  measures 
of  General  Lloyd. 

§  150.  The  annexation  of  Oudh  is  the  greatest  event  of 
this  period.  Oudh,  by  the  treaty  of  1801,  was  under  the 
especial  guardianship  of  the  British  power.  It  had  been 
shamefully  ill-governed.  Intervention  was  a  duty  of  com- 
mon humanity.  Colonel  Sleeman  urged  it,  and  Lord 
Dalhousie  advised  it.  The  Home  Government  commanded 
annexation,  and  Vajid  Ali  ceased  to  reign.  The  king  wept 
and  put  his  turban  into  Colonel  Outram's  hands,  but 
would  sign  no  treaty.  He  receives  £120,000  sterling  a 
year.  Oudh  will  require  another  reference  before  we  close 
this  history. 

§  151.  Lord  Dalhousie  left  Calcutta,  6th  March  1856. 
utterly  broken  down  by  eight  years  of  unspeakable 
anxieties  and  toils.  He  very  closely  resembled,  but  in 
many  points  excelled,  his  great  predecessor,  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley,  who  governed  and  mightily  extended  the 
British  dominions  in  India  fifty  years  before. 

Every  part  of  the  empire  felt  his  influence.  The 
Panjab,  Pegu,  and  Oudh  were  added  to  our  dominions. 
A  vigorous  and  beneficial  impulse  was  given  to  every  de- 
partment. Every  means  of  improving  India,  and  of  com- 
municating to  her  all  the  advantages  of  Western  civilisation, 
was  adopted. 

A  pension  of  £5000  a  year  was  voted  to  him. 

The  renown  of  James  Andrew  Ramsay,  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie,  who  died  19th  December  1860,  will  never 
perish. 
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§  152.  Lord  Canning,  the  fourteenth  Governor-General,  j  Lord  Canning, 
succeeded  on  the  29th  February  1856.     He  was  a  scholar, 
a  statesman  of  experience,  and  a  man  of  wonderful  cool- 
ness, patience,  and  firmness. 

His  administration  may  almost  be  said  to  begin  and  end 
with  the  "sepoy  war." 


§  153.  Lord  Dalhousie's  influence  had  stirred  up 
throughout  India  an  intense  desire  for  progress  and  re- 
form. The  tendency  was  undoubtedly  to  throw  everything 
into  an  English  shape,  and  to  urge  on  a  civilisation  which 
may  be  called  "epidemic"  rather  than  "endemic;"  rather 
forced  upon  the  country  from  without,  than  arising  from 
the  development  of  higher  principles  within  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people  of  India. 

§  154.  An  important  though  unpopular  reform  among  the  high- 
caste  soldiers  of  Bengal  was  carried  out  in  1S56  ;  all  sepoys  enrolled 
in  future  were  to  be  enlisted  for  general  service,  as  soldiers  should 
be. 

§  155.  The  Persian  war  began  in  November  1856,  and 
was  ended  by  a  treaty  signed  in  Paris  in  March  1857.  It 
was  caused  by  the  insolent  behaviour  of  the  Persian  Court, 
which  had  never  forgiven  the  English  for  hindering  their 
acquisition  of  Herat  [§110  (g).] 

The  island  of  Karrack  was  taken  (December  4,  1856). 
An  engagement  was  fought  at  Kushair,  and  a  few  days 
after  Bushair,  the  object  of  the  expedition,  surrendered. 
The  loss  of  life  was  very  trifling. 

§  156.  An  additional  treaty  was  now  signed  by  our  old 
enemy  Dost  Muhammed,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to 
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aid  us  against  Persia,  by  maintaining  an  army  of  18,000 
men,  the  British  Government  paying  him  £120,000  per 
annum  to  maintain  this  army.  Sir  J.  Lawrence  and  Major 
Edwardes  were  the  main  authors  of  this  beneficial  ar- 
rangement. 

§  157.  The  gallant  Sir  James  Outram,  the  Bayard  of 
India,  had  now  joined  the  Persian  expedition  as  its  com- 
mander-in-chief. On  the  5th  February  he  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  entrenchments  at  Barasjun  (forty-six  miles  from 
Bushair),  and  on  the  7th  the  battle  of  Kushab  was 
fought,  in  which  the  Persian  army  was  well-nigh  annihi- 
lated. 

Muhamrah,  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  water-approach  to  Ispahan,  was  taken  on  the 
26th  with  scarcely  any  loss.  This  ended  the  war ;  a  truce 
was  granted  to  the  prayer  of  the  Persians,  and  plenipoten- 
tiaries signed  a  peace  in  Paris,  March  4. 

The  Persians  made  amends  for  the  slights  they  had  put 
upon  the  British  power,  and  formally  renounced  all  claim 
upon  Herat  and  Afganistan. 

§  158.  Disturbances  now  took  place  in  China.  Theraan  darins 
of  Canton  were  the  aggressors,  and  the  Chinese  Governor  Yeh 
offered  a  reward  for  the  head  of  every  Englishman.  After  some 
severe  reprisals  on  our  part,  and  two  bombardments  of  Canton, 
Lord  Elgin  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Pekin. 

Hearing  the  news  of  the  troubles  in  India,  he  brought  up  to 
Calcutta  all  he  could  spare  of  his  troops.  On  his  arrival  at  Canton, 
in  conjunction  with  the  French  plenipotentiary,  Baron  Gros,  he 
ordered  an  attack  on  that  city.  Yeh  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
to  Calcutta,  where  he  died.  The  expedition  then  proceeded  to 
Shanghai,  and  was  nearing  Pekin,  when  the  childish  Emperor 
agreed  to  treaties  with  England,  France,  America,  and  Russia,  by 
which  all  commercial  privileges  were  conceded  to  those  powers. 

§  159.  Now  broke  out  the  Sepoy  Mutiny.  We  cannot 
give  its  full  history ;  but  will  sketch  an  outline,  which  the 
student  must  fill  in  for  himself. 
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The  Bengal  native  army  had  been  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state  for  some  time.  Sir  C.  Napier  had  given  the  warning 
that  the  Bengal  sepoys  were  not  to  be  trusted. 

The  want  of  intercourse  and  sympathy  with  their  men 
on  the  part  of  the  European  officers,  the  taking  away  of 
authority  from  the  officers  commanding  regiments,  the  issue 
of  the  Afgan  war,  a  want  of  firmness  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  towards  its  sepoy  army,  a  dread  of  the  vio- 
lent introduction  of  Christianity,  and  of  changes  affecting 
their  caste  and  customs,  and  the  annexation  of  Oudh,  from 
which  a  great  majority  of  the  sepoys  came  ;  all  these,  and 
many  more  reasons,  having  weight  with  none  but  unin- 
structed  Oriental  minds,  rendered  the  sepoys  ready  for 
revolt. 

§  160.  Early  in  1857  the  new  Enfield  rifles  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Indian  army,  and  the  absurd  report  was 
spread  abroad  that  the  cartridges  issued  had  been  smeared 
with  the  fat  of  pigs  and  of  cows,  that  Mussulman  and 
Hindu  alike  might  be  defiled. 

§  161.  The  mutiny  began  at  Berhampur,  in  the  19th 
Regiment,  which  was  disbanded  in  March  1857. 

Soon  after  occurred  the  disgraceful  circumstance  which 
gave  a  name  to  the  mutineers. 

A  poor  young  sepoy  called  Mangal  Pandi,  of  the  34th 
Regiment,  maddened  with  bhang,  rushed  out  of  his  hut, 
called  upon  his  comrades  to  unite  in  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  levelled  his  piece  at  the  serjeant-major.  The 
piece  missed  fire,  but  not  one  soldier  interfered  to  hinder 
his  reloading  it.  He  then  attacked  his  adjutant  and  an- 
other officer.  He  at  last  aimed  at  General  Hearsay,  but, 
changing  his  purpose,  turned  his  weapon  against  himself. 
He  fell  wounded,  and  ten  days  after  was  hung  with  a 
Jemadar,  who  had  stood  by  without  doing  his  duty. 

Mutineers  after  this  were  generally  called  Pandis. 
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§  162.  Fakirs  and  other  emissaries  were  now  in  every 
village  and  bazaar  from  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  to 
Cape  Comorin,  spreading  the  most  atrocious  falsehoods, 
uttering  the  wildest  prophecies  of  the  downfall  of  British 
power,  and  striving  to  excite  a  rebellion. 

Small  flat  cakes  of  flour  and  water,  called  chappatties, 
were  sent  from  village  to  village,  and  were  passed  on  by 
the  villagers,  who  only  learnt  from  this  token  that  some 
great  struggle  was  impending.  The  English  in  India  were 
seated  over  a  mine  ready  to  explode. 

§  163.  Meanwhile  the  adopted  son  of  the  late  Peishwa, 
who  lived  at  Bhitur,  near  Khanpur  (ch.  v.  §  158),  was  the 
mainspring  of  disaffection.  His  secretary,  Azim-ulla  Khan, 
a  plausible  miscreant,  had  been  sent  to  England  as  the 
agent  of  Dhundu  Pant,  and  had  been  treated  there  with  a 
foolish  consideration,  to  which  he  had  no  right  whatever. 
He  and  his  master  now  pass  hither  and  thither,  lying  and 
plotting.  The  old  King  of  Delhi  and  his  sons  were  ready 
for  anything  that  might  give  them  a  chance  of  restoring 
the  Mogul  dominion,  forgetting  that  they  owed  their  very 
existence  to  the  English,  who  had  saved  them  from  the 
Mahratta  oppressor  in  1803. 

§  164.  The  ex-King  of  Oudh,  in  Calcutta,  was  in  the 
conspiracy.  And  Man  Sing,  chief  of  the  Purbias,  from 
which  tribe  very  many  of  our  sepoys  came,  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  families  of  the  dispossessed  Mahratta  chiefs 
of  Nagpur  and  Satara,  was  in  the  secret ;  but  our  own 
Government  was  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  danger. 

Yet  never  were  more  resolute  and  able  men  in  India 
than  the  Englishmen  who  saved  the  British  Indian  Empire 
in  that  eventful  crisis.  Lord  Canning,  Sir  H.  Lawrence 
in  Lucknow,  Sir  John  Lawrence  at  Lahor,  and  Lord 
Elphinstone  in  Bombay,  are  to  be  added  to  an  illustrious 
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band  of  warriors,  whose  deeds  surpass  anything  of  the 
kind  in  both  antient  and  modern  history. 

§  165.  Incendiary  fires  at  the  various  cantonments,  in- 
solence of  demeanour,  murmurs  against  the  officers,  were 
now  constant. 

The  10th  May  witnessed  the  first  great  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion,  at  Mirut.  Ninety-five  troopers  of  the  3d  Light 
Cavalry  had  refused  to  use  the  cartridges  issued,  though 
every  assurance  was  given  them  that  they  had  been  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  as  those  they  had  always  used. 
These  men  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  various 
terms.  To  rescue  them,  the  whole  of  the  natives  in  Mirut 
rose,  massacred  every  one  of  European  parentage  of  every 
class  and  age,  burnt  the  station,  and  marched  off  to  Delhi. 
No  adequate  effort  to  check  them  was  made  by  the  old 
General  in  command. 

§  166.  On  the  11th  May  the  same  horrible  scenes  were 
acted  in  Delhi.  The  commissioner,  Mr  Fraser,  the  captain 
of  the  king's  guard,  Captain  Douglas,  Mr  Jennings,  the 
Residency  chaplain,  and  his  daughter,  were  murdered  in 
the  palace,  in  the  sight  of  the  king;  and,  almost  certainly, 
with  his  sanction. 

Yet  this  scene  of  carnage  and  sickening  treachery  is 
connected  with  one  of  the  grandest  feats  of  heroism  that 
history  records. 

When  the  tidings  of  the  Mirut  massacre  reached  Delhi, 
nine  officers,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned,  managed 
to  close  the  gates  of  the  arsenal,  the  greatest  in  the  North- 
West  of  India.  They  then  made  some  hasty  preparations 
for  defence,  and  laid  a  train  of  powder  from  the  magazine 
to  some  distance.  Alone,  those  heroes  defended  their 
post  till  swarms  of  assailants  were,  by  means  of  scaling- 
ladders,  surmounting  the  walls.  Then  the  train  was  fired, 
and  the  little  band  made  their  way  through  a  sally-port  on 
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the  river  face,  covered  with  wounds.  They  were  Lieu- 
tenants Willoughby,  Raynor,  and  Forrest ;  Conductors 
Shaw,  Buckley,  and  Scully ;  Sub-Conductor  Crow  ;  Ser- 
geants Edwards  and  Stewart.  Scully  fired  the  train,  and 
was  seen  no  more.  Willoughby,  their  young  leader, 
scorched  and  crippled,  died  of  his  wounds  at  Mirut. 

From  the  city,  now  a  pandsemonium,  many  Europeans 
escaped  ;  but  what  pen  can  describe  the  miseries  of  the 
fugitives,  or  the  calm  Christian  courage  with  which  they 
were  borne ! 

§  167.  The  occupation  of  the  Mogul  capital  by  the 
rebels  was  the  signal  for  risings  and  massacres  in  almost 
every  station  in  Bengal  and  the  North- West.  The  Mirut 
massacre  was  premature.  What  would  have  been  the 
result  if  this  gigantic  plot  had  fully  ripened  ! 

Feroz-pur,  Bareilly,  Moradabad,  Shahjehanpur,  Khan- 
pur,  Jhansi,  Benares,  Allahabad,  Hansi,  Hissar,  Futihghur, 
Dinapur,  Jullindhur,  and  many  other  places,  furnished  sad 
tales  of  perfidy  and  cruelty. 

§  168.  At  Lahor,  Messrs  Montgomery,  M'Leod,  and 
Brigadier  Corbett  disarmed  the  sepoys,  whose  traitorous 
inclinations  were  evident,  in  a  prompt  and  masterly,  style. 

At  Peshawar,  Reid,  Cotton,  Chamberlain,  Nicholson, 
and  Edwardes,  communicating  with  Sir  John  Lawrence 
by  telegraph,  disarmed  the  native  troops,  and  hung  a  few 
native  officers,  traitors  caught  in  the  act.  These  measures 
saved  the  Panjab. 

The  55th  N.C.  at  Murdan  mutinied.  Swift,  inexorable, 
awful  punishment  followed. 

§  169.  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  now  leisure  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Cis-Satlaj  stations  :  to  save  the  empire. 

The  Sikh  chiefs,  our  feudatories,  stood  nobly  and  loyally 
by  the  paramount   power.     The   ruler   of  Cashmir,   the 
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Kajas  of  Jhind,  Kapurthala,  and  Pattiala ;  the  old  Sirdars, 
Tej  Sing,  Shamshir  Sing,  Jouahir  Sing,  and  many  others, 
raised  Sikh  troops,  and  armed  their  retainers  to  aid  their 
former  foes.  Thus  fresh  relays  of  troops  were  constantly 
sent  from  the  Panjab  to  the  scene  of  action. 

§  170.  Thither  we  must  now  return.  "  On  to  Delhi " 
was  the  watchword.  Each  regiment,  as  it  mutinied, 
marched  off  to  swell  the  army  that  was  to  restore  the 
Empire  of  the  Mogul !  On  the  other  hand,  every  detach- 
ment of  British  troops  and  allies  was  destined  to  the  ser- 
vice of  wresting  from  the  hands  of  the  rebels  a  place 
whose  very  name  was  strength  to  them. 

At  Mainpuri,  a  young  lieutenant,  called  De  Hantzow, 
with  wonderful  "  courage,  patience,  good  judgment,  and 
temper,"  almost  alone,  withstood  the  roaring  tide  of  mutiny. 
Not  a  rupee  was  taken  from  the  treasury,  not  a  life  was 
lost. 

§  171.  Mr  Colvin,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Agra, 
failed  in  energy  ;  and  his  proclamation,  offering  immunity 
to  all  who  would  give  up  their  arms,  and  go  quietly  home, 
was  ridiculed  as  an  attempt  to  "  wash  out  with  rose-water 
the  reek  of  a  blood-stained  rebellion." 

Sterner,  wiser  men  were  soon  on  the  spot. 

§  172.  The  memories  of  Khanpur  are  among  the  saddest 
in  the  history  of  British  history.  There,  under  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler,  aided  by  Captain  Moore,  the  garrison  held  out 
gallantly  for  three  weeks  (June  6th  to  27th),  in  wretched 
buildings,  suffering  every  privation,  and  surrounded  by  a 
vast  multitude  of  savage  enemies.  They  were  then  en- 
veigled  by  the  miscreants  Dhundu  and  Aztm-ulla  into  a 
surrender.  Numbers  were  shot  in  the  boats  which  were, 
as  they  imagined,  to  carry  them  to  Allahabad  ;  and  the 
others,  women  and  children,  were  cut  to  pieces  in  a  small 
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room,  and  their  bodies,  still  quivering  with  life,  thrown 
into  a  well. 

Thus,  while  many  and  terrible  were  the  scenes  of 
treacherous  carnage  during  these  mutinies,  Khanpur  and 
Delhi  will  remain  associated  in  English  minds  with  the 
names  of  the  Black  Hole,  of  Patna,  of  Seringapatam,  and 
of  Vellom,  as  having  been  rendered  especially  infamous  by 
the  atrocities  there  perpetrated. 

§  173.  Meanwhile  two  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  were  on 
their  way  to  the  fatal  spot.  They  were  Lieutenant-Colonel 
James  Neill  and  Sir  Henry  Havelock.  Neill,  when  the 
station-master  at  Howrah  would  have  started  the  train 
without  some  of  his  soldiers,  simply  put  him  under  arrest 
till  all  had  arrived.  British  troops  began  to  pour  into 
Benares,  and  were  passed  on  to  the  upper  provinces.  On 
17th  June  Sir  P.  Grant,  from  Madras,  took  the  place  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  General  Anson,  who  had  died  of 
cholera. 

Benares  was  kept  safe,  under  incredible  difficulties,  by 
Mr  Frederick  Gubbins,  the  sessions  judge,  aided  by  Sur.at 
Sing,  a  loyal  state  prisoner,  the  Raja  of  Benares,  and  a 
few  others. 

On  the  last  day  of  June  Havelock  reached  Allahabad, 
and  Neill  left  for  Khanpur. 

The  battle  of  Khanpur  was  fought  on  the  1 6th  of  July. 
The  Bitur  troops  were  completely  routed.  Major  Renaud 
and  Captain  Beatson,  two  noble  soldiers,  died  about  this 
time  of  wounds  and  cholera. 

By  the  25th  July  Havelock  marched  into  Oudh,  and 
his  subordinate  Neill  was  inflicting  condign  punishment 
on  the  butchers  of  Khanpur. 

§  174.  In  Lucknow,  which  he  had  held,  aided  by  Banks, 
Inglis,  and  Fulton,  Sir  H.  Lawrence  was  killed,  on  the  2d 
July,  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell.     In  him  England  lost  one 
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of  her  best,  most  generous,  and  heroic  men.  The  defence 
was  maintained  by  the  survivors  with  equal  spirit.  It  was 
not  till  he  had  three  times  crossed  the  Ganges,  that  Have- 
lock  (on  the  25th  September),  after  innumerable  victories, 
made  his  way  into  Lucknow.  The  chivalrous  Sir  James 
Outram  was  now  in  command ;  but  he  waived  his  right, 
and  entered  the  city  as  a  subordinate  of  Havelock,  from 
whom  he  would  not  take  the  glory  of  effecting  the  relief 
of  the  city,  for  which  he  had  undergone  so  much. 

Brigadier- General  Neill  was  killed  in  the  final  advance. 
He  was  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  when  his  brilliant  career 
thus  terminated. 

Outram  was  now  master  of  Lucknow,  but  he  could  do 
nothing  more  than  hold  the  place. 

§  175.  The  defence  of  Arrah  must  not  be  forgotten.  This 
place  is  on  the  west  of  the  Sone,  and  a  little  to  the  S.W. 
of  DinapUr,  where  three  native  regiments  had  mutinied. 
For  a  whole  week  Arrah  was  kept  by  two  gentlemen  of 
the  names  of  Wake  and  Boyle,  with  a  small  band  of  Sikh 
and  English  refugees,  against  upwards  of  3000  rebels. 
Their  fortress  was  an  open  bungalow !  On  the  2d  August 
Major  Vincent  Eyre  gained  the  brilliant  victory  of  Bibi- 
gung  ;  which  was  followed  up  by  other  successes,  and  by 
which  the  rebel  Koer  Sing  was  driven  into  the  jungles,  and 
that  part  of  the  country  cleared  of  rebels. 

§  176.  But  the  great  interest  of  the  rebellion  centres  in 
Delhi.  We  must  pass  from  the  banks  of  the  Gumti  to 
those  of  the  Jamna.  On  the  8th  June,  Sir  H.  Barnard, 
after  a  severe  action,  took  possession  of  the  heights  near 
Delhi,  and  the  siege  began.  The  besieged  had  everything 
in  their  favour.  The  city,  thoroughly  fortified,  was  seven 
miles  in  circumference.  Its  defenders  were  almost  count- 
less, and  they  had  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  heavy  guns 
and  ammunition.     The  Jamna  flowed  beneath  its  eastern 
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wall,  and  the  well-defended  bridge  over  it  freely  admitted 
reinforcements  and  supplies.   . 

The  besiegers  (more  besieged  than  besieging)  were  few, 
sickly,  overworked,  many  of  them  raw  recruits,  and  their 
guns  did  not  suffice  even  to  check  the  enemies'  fire.  We 
cannot  give  the  details  of  those  patient,  prudent,  and 
valiant  operations,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Delhi  on 
the  20th  of  September  1857. 

There  was  a  great  struggle  on  the  centenary  of  Plassey, 
23d  June,  but  the  mutineers  were  triumphantly  repulsed. 

Sir  H.  Barnard  died  of  cholera  on  4th  July.  Wilson, 
Baird  Smith,  Hodson  of  the  Guides,  Nicholson,  and  Hope 
Grant,  among  a  multitude  of  others,  distinguished  them- 
selves. 

The  King  of  Delhi  was  taken  prisoner  by  Hodson,  and  his 
two  sons  and  grandson  shot. 

§  177.  The  rebellion  was  now  really  put  down.  Sind 
was  kept  quiet  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  General  Jacob. 
Lord  Elphinstone  was  equal  to  the  emergency  in  Bombay. 
General  Fraser,  with  the  able  and  patriotic  Sir  Salar  Jung, 
maintained  tranquillity  in  the  Nizam's  dominions. 

The  Indor  mutineers  were  disposed  of  by  G?rathed's  fly- 
ing column. 

Nipalese  troops  under  Sir  Jung  Bahadar  did  good  ser- 
vices. 

§  178.  The  relief  of  Lucknow  and  the  rescue  of  the 
garrison  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (afterwards  Lord  Clyde), 
was  another  great  event. 

Sir  H.  Havelock  died  25th  November,  and  his  name 
will  live  as  a  man  of  the  purest  and  bravest  type. 

The  Gwalior  contingent  mutinied  in  the  middle  of 
October,  dethroning  their  Raja,  but  only  for  a  short 
time. 
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Whitlock's  Madras  column  in  Bandelkkand  annihilated 
the  forces  of  the  Raja  of  Banda. 

Cotton  and  Edwardes  guarded  the  North- West  frontier. 

§  179.  The  murderers  of  Englishmen  and  women  met 
on  all  sides  with  their  just  punishment,  swiftly  and  inex- 
orably inflicted. 

Muhammed  Bahadar  Shah,  the  last  Mogul,  was  brought 
to  trial  (January  27  to  March  9).  He  was  skilfully  de- 
fended, but  found  guilty  of  murder,  treason,  and  arson, 
and  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  to  Birma. 
His  favourite  wife,  Zinat  Mahal,  and  his  youngest  son, 
Jamma  Bakht,  accompanied  him. 

In  Maulmain  he  died. 

§  180.  Lord  Canning  was  at  the  time  blamed  much  for 
his  statesman-like  and  Christian  "clemency;"  but  justice 
was  done  while  vengeance  was  disclaimed.  Lucknow  was 
finally  taken,  and  the  re-conquest  of  Oudh  completed  in 
March. 

Khan  Bahadar  of  Bareilly,  the  Mulvi  of  Faizabad,  the 
Begum  of  Oudh,  Prince  Feroz  Shah  of  Delhi,  and  the  in- 
famous Nana  of  Bitur,  were  still  in  arms  in  Rohilkhand. 
Bareilly  was  taken  and  Rohilkhand  cleared  in  May.  The 
rebel  leaders,  however,  escaped  for  the  time. 

§  181.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  in  Central  India,  made  one 
triumphant,  and  scarcely  paralleled  march,  from  Bombay 
to  Indor,  Sagar,  Jhansi,  Kalpi,  and  at  last  to  Gwalior. 
His  opponent  was  Tantia  Topi,  a  relative  of  the  Nana. 
Kalpi,  the  great  arsenal  of  the  rebels,  was  stormed  on  the 
25  th  May. 

The  strong  fortress  of  Jhansi,  defended  by  its  heroic  but 
cruel  Rana,  was  taken  ;  and  she  escaped  to  fall  in  battle 
at  the  siege  of  Gwalior. 
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Gwalior  was  taken,  and  the  noble  young  Maharaja  re- 
stored, in  the  middle  of  June  1858. 

Tantia  Topi,  the  brave  but  cruel  leader,  was  taken,  tried, 
and  hanged  in  April  1859,  as  his  share  in  the  Khanpur 
massacres  deserved. 

The  Nana  perished,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  Nipal  jungles. 
The  Begum  escaped  to  Katmandu. 

§  182.  Among  others,  Sir  W.  Peel,  commander  of  a 
naval  brigade,  and  Mr  Venables,  an  indigo  planter,  lost 
their  lives,  after  covering  themselves  with  glory. 

§  183.  The  storming  of  Delhi,  the  final  capture  of  Luck- 
now,  and  Sir  H.  Rose's  campaign  in  Central  India  are 
among  the  masterpieces  of  modern  warfare. 

§  184.  Lord  Canning,  in  July  1857,  declared  by  procla- 
mation the  lands  of  Oudh  forfeited,  save  in  the  case  of  six 
loyal  landowners,  offering  indulgence  to  all  who  threw 
themselves  on  British  mercy.  As  his  "clemency"  had 
been  blamed  before,  so  now  he  was  accused  of  undue 
severity.  But,  in  fact,  this  measure  of  confiscation  was 
meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  plan  for  placing  the  loyal 
among  the  banded  aristocracy  of  Oudh  on  a  footing  of 
greater  security  and  respectability. 

§  185.  On  the  2d  August  1858,  a  bill  received  the  royal 
assent,  placing  British  India  under  the  direct  authority  of 
the  Crown. 

The  machinery  of  government  in  England  was  to  con- 
sist of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  aided  by  a  Council 
of  fifteen.  Eight  of  these  must  have  served  in  India  for 
ten  years. 

The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  at  one  of 
their  last  meetings,  voted  to  Sir  John  Lawrence  a  pension 
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of  £2000  a    year,   thus   nobly  closing   their  wonderful 
career. 

Other  great  changes  have  followed,  The  local  Euro- 
pean army  has  been  abolished.  The  Civil  Service  has 
been  thrown  open  to  ptiblic  competition,  as  have  the  en- 
gineer and  artillery  services. 

§  186.  The  proclamation  issued  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment on  the  assumption  of  the  direct  controul  of  British 
India  will  fittingly  close  this  chapter.  Translated  into 
every  language  of  the  country,  it  was  read  aloud,  in  every 
station  in  India,  on  the  1st  November  1858. 


"  Proclamation  by  the  Queen  in  Council  to  the  Princes,  Chiefs, 
and  People  of  India. 

"  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  thereof 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australasia,  Queen,  Defender 
of  the  Faith. 

"  Whereas,  for  divers  weightier  reasons,  we  have  resolved,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  Parliament  assembled,  to  take  upon  ourselves  the 
government  of  the  territories  in  India,  heretofore  administered  in 
trust  for  us  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 

"  Now,  therefore,  we  do  by  these  presents  notify  and  declare  that, 
by  the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves 
the  said  Government;  and  we  hereby  call  upon  all  our  subjects 
within  the  said  territories  to  be  faithful,  and  to  bear  true  allegiance 
to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  and  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
authority  of  those  whom  we  may  hereafter,  from  time  to  time,  see 
fit  to  appoint  to  administer  the  Government  of  our  said  territories, 
in  our  name  and  on  our  behalf. 

"  And  we,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in  the  loyalty, 
ability,  and  judgment  of  our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  Cousin 
and  Councillor,  Charles  John,  Viscount  Canning,  do  hereby  consti- 
tute and  appoint  him,  the  said  Viscount  Canning,  to  be  our  first 
Viceroy  and  Governor-General  in  and  over  our  said  territories,  and 
to  administer  the  government  thereof  in  our  name  ;  and  generally 
to  act  in  cur  name  and  on  our  behalf,  subject  to  such  orders  and 
regulations  as  he  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from  us  through 
one  of  our  principal  Secretaries  of  State. 
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"  And  we  do  hereby  confirm  in  their  several  offices,  Civil  and 
Military,  all  persons  now  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company,  subject  to  our  future  pleasure,  and  to 
such  laws  and  regulations  as  may  hereafter  be  enacted. 

"We  hereby  announce  to  the  Native  Princes  of  India  that  all 
Treaties  and  Engagements  made  with  them  by  or  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  are  by  us  accepted, 
and  will  be  scrupulously  maintained,  and  we  look  for  the  like  ob- 
servance on  their  part. 

"  We  desire  no  extension  of  our  present  territorial  possessions  ; 
and  while  we  will  permit  no  aggression  upon  our  dominions  or  our 
rights  to  be  attempted  with  impunity,  we  shall  sanction  no  en- 
croachment on  those  of  others.  We  shall  respect  the  rights, 
dignity,  and  honour  of  Native  Princes  as  our  own  ;  and  we  desire 
that  they,  as  well  as  our  own  subjects,  should  enjoy  that  pros- 
perity and  that  social  advancement  which  can  only  be  secured  by 
iuternal  peace  and  good  government. 

"  We  hold  Ourselves  bound  to  the  natives  of  Our  Indian  terri- 
tories by  the  same  obligations  of  duty  which  bind  its  to  all  other 
subjects,  and  those  obligations,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
we  shall  faithfully  and  conscientiously  fulfil. 

"  Firmly  relying  Ourselves  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  solace  of  religion,  we  disclaim 
alike  the  right  and  desire  to  impose  our  convictions  on  any  of  our 
subjects.  We  declare  it  to  be  our  Koyal  will  and  pleasure  that 
none  be  in  any  wise  favoured,  none  molested  or  disquieted,  by 
reason  of  their  religious  faith  or  observances,  but  that  all  shall 
alike  enjoy  the  equal  impartial  protection  of  the  law ;  and  we  do 
strictly  charge  and  enjoin  all  those  who  may  be  in  authority  under 
us,  that  they  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  religious  be- 
lief or  worship  of  any  of  our  subjects,  on  pain  of  our  highest  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  And  it  is  our  further  will  that,  so  far  as  may  be,  our  subjects,  of 
whatever  race  or  creed,  be  freely  and  impartially  admitted  to  offices 
in  Our  service,  the  duties  of  which  they  may  be  qualified  by  their 
education,  ability,  and  integrity,  duly  to  discharge. 

"  We  know  and  respect  the  feelings  of  attachment  with  which  the 
natives  of  India  regard  the  lands  inherited  by  them  from  their  an- 
cestors ;  and  we  desire  to  protect  them  in  all  rights  connected 
therewith,  subject  to  the  equitable  demands  of  the  state  ;  and  we 
will  that  generally,  in  framing  and  administering  the  law,  due  re- 
gard be  paid  to  the  antient  rites,  usages,  and  customs  of  India. 

"We  deeply  lament  the  evils  and  misery  which  have  been  brought 
upon  India  by  the  acts  of  ambitious  men,  who  have  deceived  their 
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countrymen  by  false  reports,  and  led  them  into  open  rebellion. 
Our  power  has  been  shown  by  the  suppression  of  that  rebellion  in 
the  field.  We  desire  to  show  our  mercy  by  pardoning  the  offences 
of  those  who  have  been  thus  misled,  but  who  desire  to  return  to 
the  path  of  duty. 

"  Already  in  one  province,  with  the  view  to  stop  the  further  effu- 
sion of  blood,  and  to  hasten  the  pacification  of  Our  Indian  domi- 
nions, Our  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  has  held  out  the  expecta- 
tion of  pardon,  on  certain  terms,  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
in  the  late  unhappy  disturbances  have  been  guilty  of  offences 
against  Our  Government,  and  has  declared  the  punishment  which 
will  be  inflicted  on  those  whose  crimes  place  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  forgiveness.  We  approve  and  confirm  the  said  act  of  Our 
Viceroy  and  Governor-General,  and  do  further  announce  and  pro- 
claim as  follows  : — 

"  Our  clemency  will  be  extended  to  all  offenders,  save  and  except 
those  who  have  been,  or  shall  be,  convicted  of  having  directly 
taken  part  in  the  murder  of  British  subjects;  with  regard  to  such, 
the  demands  of  justice  forbid  the  exercise  of  mercy. 

"  To  those  who  have  willingly  given  asylum  to  murderers,  knowing 
them  to  be  such,  or  who  may  have  acted  as  leaders  or  instigators 
in  revolt,  their  lives  alone  can  be  guaranteed ;  but  in  apportioning 
the  penalty  due  to  such  persons,  full  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  induced  to  throw 
off  their  allegiance  ;  and  large  indulgence  will  be  shown  to  those 
whose  crimes  may  appear  to  have  originated  in  too  credulous  ac- 
ceptance of  the  false  reports  circulated  by  designing  men. 

"  To  all  others  in  arms  against  the  Government,  we  hereby  promise 
unconditional  pardon,  amnesty  and  oblivion  of  all  offence  against 
Ourselves,  Our  Crown,  and  dignity,  on  their  return  to  their  homes 
and  peaceful  pursuits. 

"  ft  is  Our  Royal  pleasure  that  these  terms  of  grace  and  amnesty 
should  be  extended  to  all  those  who  comply  with  their  conditions 
before  the  1st  day  of  January  next. 

"  When  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  internal  tranquillity  shall 
be  restored,  it  is  Our  earnest  desire  to  stimulate  the  peaceful  in- 
dustry of  India,  to  promote  works  of  public  utility  and  improve- 
ment, and  to  administer  its  Government  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
subjects  resident  therein.  In  their  prosperity  will  be  our  strength  ; 
in  their  contentment  our  security  ;  and  in  their  gratitude  our  best 
reward.  And  may  the  God  of  all  power  grant  to  us,  and  to  those 
in  authority  under  us,  strength  to  carry  out  these  our  wishes  for 
the  good  of  our  people." 
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To  this  prayer  all  India  said,  Amen. 

The  subsequent  history  of  British  India  shows  how 
thoroughly  these  principles  have  been  carried  out.  May 
it  ever  be  so  ! 

§  187.  The  mutiny  thus  swept  away  the  last  relics  of 
the  empire  of  the  Moguls,  and  the  last  who  could  claim  in 
any  sense  to  represent  the  Peishwa.  Lord  Canning  in 
1860  thus  wrote  : — "The  Crown  of  England  stands  forth 
the  unquestioned  ruler  and  paramount  power  in  all  India, 
and  is  for  the  first  time  brought  face  to  face  with  its 
feudatories.  There  is  a  reality  in  the  suzerainty  of  Eng- 
land which  has  never  existed  before,  and  which  is  not  only 
felt  but  eagerly  acknowledged  by  the  chiefs." 

Then  was  issued  the  Sunnud,  or  patent  of  nobility,  by 
which  the  153  feudatories  of  Britain  (see  Table  in  Intro. 
§  24)  are  constituted  nobles  of  the  English  Empire. 

To  these  has  since  been  added  the  adopted  son  of  the 
late  Maharaja  of  Mysore.    (Ch.  xi.  §  63.) 

The  patent  runs  thus,  with  the  necessary  alterations  in 
the  case  of  the  forty-one  Muhammedan  chiefs  : — 

"  Her  Majesty  being  desirous  that  the  Governments  of  the  seve- 
ral Princes  and  Chiefs  of  India,  who  now  govern  their  own  terri- 
tories, should  be  perpetuated,  and  that  the  representation  and 
dignity  of  their  Houses  should  be  continued  ;  in  fulfilment  of  this 
desire,  this  Sunnud  is  given  to  you  to  convey  to  you  the  assurance 
that,  on  failure  of  natural  heirs,  the  British  Government  will  recog- 
nise and  confirm  any  adoption  of  a  successor  made  by  yourself  or 
by  any  future  chief  of  your  state  that  may  be  in  accordance  with 
Hindu  law  and  the  customs  of  your  race.  Be  assured  that  nothing 
shall  disturb  the  engagement  thus  made  to  you  so  long  as  your 
house  is  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  faithful  to  the  conditions  of  the 
treaties,  grants,  or  engagements,  which  record  the  obligations  to  the 
British  Governments." 

(Signed)        "Canning." 

"11th  March  1862." 
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THE  PANjAB. 


Divisions  of  the  Panjab. 


CHAPTER     XI. 


The   Panjab. 


§  1.  The  history  of  the  Panjab  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  Indian  history.  It  will  therefore  be  useful  to  the 
student  to  have  a  summary  of  the  leading  facts  regarding 
the  "  Land  of  the  Five  Rivers." 

Although  the  Panjab  formed,  from  the  very  first,  a  part 
of  the  Mogul  Empire,  a  great  portion  of  it  on  the  west  was 
nothing  but  a  battlefield,  where  Afgans,  Sikhs,  and  others 
were  constantly  fighting,  sometimes  against  one  another, 
and  oftener  against  the  Emperor  himself.  Its  shape  is  an 
irregular  triangle,  containing  more  than  50,000  square 
miles.  Its  population,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the 
English,  was  4,000,000. 

§  2.  A  study  of  the  map  will  show  that  the  territory 
historically  connected  with  the  Panjab  consists  of : — (1) 
Five  Doabs  (Intro.  §  9)  ;  (2)  the  Trans-Indus  frontier,  or 
Derajat ;  (3)  the  Hazara  valley ;  (4)  Golab  Sing's  terri- 
tory, or  Cashmir  ;  and  (5)  the  Cis-Satlaj  districts. 

In  the  central  plains  are  now  found  Sikhs  and  Jats. 
Along  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  the  north-western 
borders,  Patans  and  other  Muhammedan  tribes  abound. 


THE  PANjAB. 


The  Panj&b  Do&tm. 


§  3.  The  Doabs  are  : — 

(1.)  The  Julindar,  between  the  Satlaj  and  Bias. 

(2.)  The  Bart,  between  the  Bias,  Satlaj,  and  Ravi. 

(3.)  The  Retchnd,  between  the  Ravi  and  Chinab. 

(4.)  The  J  etch,  between  the  Chinab  and  Jhilam. 

(5.)  The  Sind-Sagdr,  between  the  Jhilam  and  the 
Indus. 

The  Bart  Dodb  is  the  most  important,  as  it  contains 
the  central  home  of  the  Sikh  nation,  and  the  three  most 
important  cities  of  Lah6r,  Umritsir,  and  Multan. 

From  the  base  of  the  lower  Himalayan  ranges  southward, 
there  extends  a  strip  of  country,  varying  in  breadth  from 
fifty  to  eighty  miles,  watered  by  the  innumerable  affluents 
of  the  Panjab  rivers,  unsurpassed  in  the  world  for  fertility. 

Here  are  Labor,  Umritsir,  Dinanagar,  Battala,  Sealkot, 
Gujaranwala,  Ramnagar,  and  Gujarat. 

The  centres  of  all  the  Doabs  are  wastes  overgrown  with 
grass  and  bushes,  inhabited  by  lawless,  nomad,  pastoral 
tribes.  Yet  the  whole  is  covered  with  ruins  of  cities  and 
temples.     These  cities  and  monuments  are  Muliammedan. 

The  sterile  Sind-Sagar  Doab  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Salt  Range,  which,  broken  by  the  Indus,  stretches 
over  to  the  Suleiman  mountains,  Its  inexhaustible  veins 
of  rock  salt  are  of  immense  value.  There  are  three  con- 
siderable towns  in  this  Doab,  viz.,  Rawal  Pindi,  Chakawal, 
and  Pind  Dadan  Khan. 

§  4.  The  Trans-Indus  frontier,  with  the  Derajat,  or  en- 
camping grounds  of  the  three  great  Afgan  chiefs  in  the  inva- 
sions of  Ahmed  Abdali.   (Ch.  iii.  §  18.)    Here  we  have: — 

(1.)  The  province  of  Peshdwar. 

This  contains  the  divisions  of  Eusqfzye,  Hastnagar,  and 
Peshawar  proper.  The  city  of  Peshawar,  the  frontier  can- 
tonment of  British  India,  is  eighteen  miles  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  Khyber  Pass.  It  was  held  by  Yar  Muhammed, 
brother  of  Dost  Muhammed,  under  Ranjit  Sing. 
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Hill  Tribes.     Cashmir. 


(2.)  The  Valley  of  Kohat. 

(3.)  The  Valley  of  Bannu. 

(4.)  The  Valley  of  Mawat. 

(5.)  The  Valley  of  Esa  Keyl. 

(6.)  The  Tank  Valley. 

(7.)  The  Derajat,  with  Dera  Ismael  Khan,  Dera  Fatlh 
Kliun,  and  Dera  Ghazl  Khan. 

(8.)  The  important  commercial  towns  of  Kalabagh  and 
.Mithun-K6t. 

Various  lawless  hill  tribes  inhabit  the  skirts  of  the 
Suleiman  range.  The  Afridis,  who  hold  the  Khyber  and 
Kohat  Passes,  are  the  most  important. 

§  5.  In  the  Jullindhur  (or  Julindar)  Doab  is  the  pro- 
tected state  of  Kapurthala. 

The  Raja  is  the  only  representative  of  the  Sikh  Khalsa. 

In  the  north  of  the  Trans-Satlaj  territory  is  Kangra, 
formerly  Nagark6t,  which  was  celebrated  in  Mukammedan 
times.     (Ch.  ii.  §  8.) 

§  6.  The  district  of  Hazara.  This  is  the  extreme  north- 
west angle  of  the  Sind-Sagar  Doab,  between  the  rivers 
Jhilam  and  Indus.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  valleys,  en- 
circled by  hills,  and  has  an  area  of  2500  square  miles. 
The  Caggars,  or  Ghakkars  (ch.  ii.  §  16),  were  aborigines 
of  Hazara. 

§  7.  Cashmir.  This  is  an  extensive  upland  plain, 
situate  among  the  Himalaya  mountains,  more  than  half- 
way up  their  height.  It  is  elliptical,  and  widens  toward 
Islamabad.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
110  miles  from  east  to  west.  It  was  once  the  bed  of  a 
large  lake,  said  to  have  been  drained  by  Kasyapa.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Jhilam,  which  traverses  it  from  east  to 
west.  Rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  a  variety  of  fruits  are 
produced  at  different  elevations.     It  is  especially  famed 
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for  its  shawls,  made  from  the  wool  of  the  Tibetan  goat. 
Saffron  is  also  produced  largely. 

Cashmir  had  been  governed  by  Hindu  chiefs  from  re- 
mote antiquity,  but  was  overrun  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni, 
in  A.D.  1012.  (Ch.  ii.  §  8.)  The  Tatar  chiefs  held  it  till 
it  was  conquered  by  Akbar.     [Ch.  iii.  §  6  (17).] 

Ahmed  Shah  Abdali  next  took  possession  of  it.  (Ch. 
iii.  §  22.)  The  Afgan  governor  made  himself  independent 
in  1809.  In  1846  the  British  made  it  over  to  Golab 
Sing,  whose  son  now  rules  it.     (Ch.  x.  §  129.) 

Its  chief  towns  are  Srinagar,  on  the  Jhilam,  and  Islam- 
abad. 

§  8.  The  Cis-Satlaj  State's. 

(1.)  The  first  of  these,  Pattidla,  a  protected  state. 
The  division  of  the  Sikhs  south  of  the  Satlaj  was  called 
the  Mdlwd  Sikhs,  in  distinction  from  those  of  the  Panjab, 
who  were  called  Manjhd  Sikhs.  Of  those  on  the  south, 
the  chief  was  the  Phulkean  tribe  (from  Phul,  their  an- 
cestor, a  peasant),  and  at  the  head  of  these  is  the  Raja  of 
Pattiala.  They  are  Jats.  His  territories  were  enlarged 
after  the  mutinies  of  1857,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
unwavering  fidelity  to  the  paramount  power.  From  1808 
(ch.  x.  §  67)  a  political  agent  has  been  stationed  at  Um- 
bala,  for  the  protection  of  these  Cis-Satlaj  chiefs.  The 
great-grandfather  of  the  present  Raja,  Alia  Sing,  was  a 
poor  peasant,  but  raised  himself.  In  this  state  is  Batinda 
(ch.  ii.  §  7),  a  grand  old  fortress,  exceeding  any  of  those 
erected  by  the  Moguls. 

(2.)  J  hind,  also  a  protected  state.  The  origin  of  this 
state  is  like  that  of  Pattiala.  The  Raja,  Surup  Sing,  was 
faithful  in  1857,  and  was  the  first  man  who  appeared  in 
arms  before  Delhi,  on  the  British  side,  after  the  outbreak. 
He  was  rewarded  with  a  lakh  of  rupees  per  annum. 

(3.)  Nahha  (or  Kabba),  the  third  protected  state.  The 
Raja  of  this  small  territory  is  a  relative  of  the  two  preced- 
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Summary  of  Panjab  History  to  1414. 


ing  Rajas.  He  was  also  faithful  during  the  mutinies  of 
1857,  and  has  been  rewarded. 

(4.)  The  British  territory  on  the  south  of  the  Satlaj  has 
been  divided  into  five  districts  : — (a)  Feroz-pur,  (b)  Indi- 
ana, (c)  Umbala,  (d)  Taneshwar,  (e)  Simla. 

There  are  altogether,  besides  the  three  more  important 
states,  six  other  dependent  states,  and  fifty  dependent 
chief  ships  in  the  Cis- Satlaj  circle. 

§  9.  The  accounts  of  the  conquest  of  the  Panjab  by 
Darius,  and  by  Alexander  the  Great  [ch.  i.  (ii.)  §  17-18], 
are  the  first  glimpses  of  authentic  Indian  history  afforded 
us. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander,  Porus,  who  was  the  principal 
chief,  possessed  but  one-eighth  of  the  whole.  It  was 
occupied  by  a  multitude  of  petty  rulers. 

§  10.  The  Panjab  was  then  under  the  Bactrian  kings 
[ch.  i.  (ii.)  §  19]  till  b.c.  12G. 

§  11.  Mohalib,  in  a.d.  664,  and  Kasim,  in  711,  con- 
quered Multan,  but  seem  to  have  advanced  no  further. 
(Ch.  ii.  §  4.) 

§  12.  The  next  person  connected  with  Panjab  history 
is  Jeipal.  He  is  called  King  of  Lahor,  but  was  probably 
a  Rajput  King  of  Delhi,  who  had  annexed  Lahor  to  his 
dominions.  His  contests,  and  those  of  his  son,  with  the 
first  Muhammedan  invaders,  are  related  in  chap.  ii.  §  6,  7, 
die. 

§  13.  Masaud  II.  (ch.  ii.  §  14)  resided  at  Lahor,  and 
there  Khusru  Malik,  the  last  of  the  race  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni,  died  in  1186.     (Ch.  ii  §  15.) 

§  14.  The  Ghakkars  took  Lahor  in  1203,  but  were  ex- 
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pelled  by  Muhammed  Ghori,  who  conquered  the  whole  of 
the  Panjab. 

§  15.  For  centuries  the  Panjab  was  subject  to  Delhi, 
and  became  the  battlefield  where  the  Moguls  and  Afgans 
fought  for  the  possession  of  India.  Its  viceroys  often 
rebelled  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1414  that  one  of  these,  Khizr 
Khan,  usurped  the  supreme  power,  and  reigned  in  Delhi, 
nominally  as  a  viceroy  of  Tamerlane.     (Ch.  ii.  §  45-46.) 

§  16.  The  Lodis  were  from  the  Panjab  (ch.  ii.  §  47), 
and  their  accession  to  the  throne  of  Delhi  re-united  the 
province  to  the  empire,  if  empire  it  could  then  be  called. 

§  17.  Doulat  Khan  L6di,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Panjab, 
united  with  Baber  to  invade  India. 

Lahor  was  taken  and  burnt,  as  the  preliminary  to  the 
Mogul  conquest  of  India. 

§  18.  The  Panjab  was  yielded  by  Humayun  to  his 
brother  Kamran,  who  was  compelled  to  cede  it  to  Shir 
Shah  [ch.  iii.  §  4  (5)]  and  flee  to  Kabul.  Shir  Shah  then 
founded  Bohtas,  which  he  named  after  his  favourite  strong- 
hold between  the  Ganges  and  the  Sone, 

It  cost  him  £1,500,000. 

§  19.  Sikander  Stir,  a  nephew  of  Shir  Shah,  proclaimed 
himself  king  of  the  Panjab  in  1554,  and  was  driven  into 
Sirhind  by  the  returning  Humayun,  who  took  possession 
of  Lah6r  early  in  1555. 


6  20.  Akbar  was  compelled  to  repel  several  invasions  of  Akbar's  Brother 

*  *■  *•  -     .  -  in-law  ig  Vicurnv 
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the  Panjab  made  by  his  brother   Mirza  Hakim ;  and  in 
1581  Raja  Bhagavan  D&s  was  made  viceroy.  (Ch.  ii.  §  6.) 
Cashmir  was  conquered  by  Akbar  in  1586.     The  tribes 
who  occupy  the  hills  around  the  plain  of  Peshawar,  the 
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The  Sikhs  and  their  Gurus. 


Yusufzyes  and  Rosheniyes,  gave  Akbar  much  trouble,  and 
were  never  thoroughly  repressed.  Their  descendants  are 
at  perpetual  war  with  the  English  to  this  day. 

§  21.  Lahor  was  the  residence  of  Khusru,  who  was  a 
near  relative  of  Raja  Bhagavan  Das,  and  it  was  the  scene 
of  his  bitter  humiliation.     (Ch.  iii.  §  7.) 

§  22.  The  frequent  wars  of  the  Mogul  emperors  with 
the  Afgans  of  Kabul  and  Kandahar  rendered  Lah6r  of 
great  importance ;  but  the  Sikhs,  in  due  time,  became 
more  formidable  than  the  Afgans  themselves.  The 
rise  of  the  Sikh  power  was,  in  fact,  about  contemporane- 
ous with  our  own  in  India.  [Ch.  iii.  §  10  (5).]  To  our- 
selves the  SIkh  name  gives  the  Panjab  its  greatest  interest. 
They  have  been  our  worthiest  antagonists,  and  are  now 
among  our  firmest  friends. 

It  was  in  1G75  that  Guru  Govind,  the  tenth  spiritual 
chief  in  succession  from  Nanak,  formed  the  seat  of  the 
Sikhs  (  =  disciples)  into  a  religious  and  military  common- 
wealth, or  Khalsa  (=pure).  In  their' training  there  was 
a  combination  of  the  ascetic  and  the  knightly  character. 
Cruel  persecution  converted  them  into  relentless,  gloomy 
fanatics,  equally  ready  to  inflict  and  to  suffer  the  most  cruel 
torments.     [Ch.  iii.  §  12  (9).] 

They  were  saved  from  utter  extermination  only  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Mogul  empire  upon  the  death  of 
Aurungzib. 

§  23.  In  1738  an  invading  army  again  marched  through 
the  Panjab,  under  Nadir  Shah ;  and  again  three  times 
under  the  Afgan  Ahmed  Khan,  of  the  Abdali  or  Durani 
tribe,  in  1747-1759.  From  1751  the  province  was 
severed  from  the  Mogul  Empire.  (Ch.  iii.  §  15-18,  19, 
20.) 
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§  24.  The  British  Government  came  into  contact  with 
the  Sikhs  in  1809.  The  chiefs  then  applied  to  the 
Governor-General  to  protect  them  from  the  encroachments 
of  Ranjit  -Sing.  These  chiefs  were  independent  of  one 
another,  and  were  divided  into  twelve  confederacies  called 
Misls  (  -  confederations).  (Ch.  x.  §  67.)  The  treaty  of 
Umrilsir  was  then  concluded  between  Lord  Minto  and  the 
Raja  (§  26). 

§  25.  RanjIt  SIng  was  born  November  2,  1780,  and 
died  27th  June  1S39.  He  first  rose  into  importance  in 
1798,  when  he  recovered  some  guns  for  Zeman  Shah, 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  Jhilam.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Labor,  by  the  Afgan  monarch,  in  his 
eighteenth  year.     (Ch.  x.  §  38.) 

In  1803  he  proposed  to  Lord  Lake  to  form  a  defensive 
and  offensive  alliance^  on  condition  that  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  Sikhs  south  of  the  Satlaj  should  be  made 
over  to  him.     This  was  declined. 

The  life  of  the  wily  Sikh  was  given  up  to  the  one  idea 
of  enlarging  his  territory,  and  improving  his  army  for  this 
purpose.  Colonel  Allard  and  Colonel  Ventura,  two  of 
Napoleon's  old  officers,  and  Generals  Court  and  Avitabile, 
entered  his  service  in  1822,  and  under  their  training  the 
Sikh  army  became  most  effective. 

§  26.  In  1809,  the  Sikh  Sirdars  of  Jhind,  Kytul,  and 
Pattiala  appealed  to  Lord  Minto  (§  24).  Mr  Metcalfe 
was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  Labor.  A  present  of  horses 
was  afterwards  sent  to  Ranjit  Sing  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
when  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Controul.  These 
were  conveyed  up  the  Indus  by  Alexander  Burnes,  after- 
wards famous  in  Kabul.  In  1831  Lord  W.  Bentinck  had 
an  interview  with  Ranjit  Sing  at  Rupar,  on  the  Satlaj, 
conducted  with  extraordinary  pomp  and  magnificence, 
when  an  assurance  of  perpetual  amity  was  given  him  by 
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the  Governor-General.  Till  his  death,  which  occurred 
while  he  was  co-operating  with  the  British  in  the  ill-fated 
attempt  to  restore  Shah  Shuja  to  the  dominion  of  Afgan- 
istan,  he  maintained  an  undeviating  course  of  friendly 
conduct  towards  our  Government.  His  army  numbered 
82,000  men.  His  artillery  consisted  of  376  guns  and  as 
many  swivels.  He  was  the  most  remarkable  ruler  in  the 
East  in  his  day. 

§  27.  The  death  of  "the  Lion  of  the  Panjab"  was  the 
signal  for  strife  and  confusion.  The  chiefs  he  had  held  in 
subjection,  and  the  kinsmen  who  aspired  to  succeed,  began 
to  contend  in  the  usual  method  of  Eastern  kingdoms. 

Kurruk  Sing,  an  imbecile,  succeeded.  He  died  on  5th 
of  November  1840,  after  a  reign  of  four  months,  not  with- 
out suspicion  of  poison.  His  son,  Nihal  Sing,  was  killed 
(by  a  supposed  accident)  on  the  day  of  his  accession,  and 
his  uncle,  Shir  Sing,  seized  the  reins  of  government, 
aided  chiefly  by  Dian  Sing,  the  favourite  minister  of 
Ranjit  Sing.  This  man  in  1843  caused  both  Shir  Sing 
and  his  son  to  be  assassinated,  and  anarchy  ensued  till 
1845,  when,  after  many  bloody  episodes,  Dhulip  Sing,  son 
of  Ranjit  Sing,  by  his  favourite  wife  Chand  Kowr,  was 
acknowledged  as  "  Maharaja,"  Hira  Sing  being  prime 
minister,  and  the  Sirdars,  or  chiefs,  constituting  themselves 
a  council.  To  the  whole  government  was  given  the  name 
of  the  Khalsa,  or  the  pure. 

§  28.  In  1845  (ch.  x.  §  12)  the  most  prominent  persons 
there  were  Gholab  Sing  of  Jumu,  the  Ulysses  of  the 
Panjab  j  Lai  Sing,  the  paramour  of  the  Queen-mother,  and 
her  brother  Jowaher  Sing;  and  Chatter  Sing,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces.  After  several  massacres  Lai  Sing 
became  Vazir.  It  seemed  clear  that  the  large  and  well- 
trained  Sikh  army  would  not  long  refrain  from  some  out- 
rage ;  and  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Hardinge,  prepared 
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himself,  by  increasing  the  number  of  British  troops  be- 
tween Mirut  and  the  Satlaj  to  32,000  men,  with  sixty-eight 
field-pieces.  The  wily  Sikh  chiefs  saw  an  easy  way  of 
getting  rid  of  a  troublesome  army  by  urging  them  on  to 
cross  the  Satlaj,  and  attack  the  hated  English. 

§  29.  On  11th  December  1845,  the  Sikh  army  began 
to  cross  the  Satlaj,  and  took  up  its  position  not  far  from 
Feroz-pur.  They  were  numerous,  well  trained,  and  glow- 
ing with  enthusiam.  On  the  13th  December  1845,  Sir 
H.  Hardinge  issued  a  proclamation,  setting  forth  the  un- 
provoked aggression  committed  by  the  Sikh  soldiery,  and 
calling  upon  the  protected  chiefs  to  aid  the  British  Go- 
vernment against  the  common  enemy.  The  First  Panjab 
War,  which  lasted  exactly  two  months,  had  commenced. 

§  30.  The  first  battle  took  place  between  the  Umbala 
and  Ludiana  divisions  of  the  British  army  and  the  Sikhs 
under  Lai  Sing.  The  armies  met  at  Mudki,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Feroz-pur.  (Lord)  Gough's  army  consisted  of 
11,000  men,  and  the  Sikhs  had  30,000  men,  with  40  guns. 
Under  Gough  were,  among  others,  the  brave  generals  Sir 
H.  Smith,  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  and  Sir  J.  M'Caskill.  The 
Sikhs  were  defeated,  losing  17  guns.  The  English  had 
215  killed  and  657  wounded.  The  charge  of  the  British 
infantry  soon  decided  the  battle.  Sir  R.  Sale  and  Sir  J. 
M'Caskill,  brother  heroes  of  the  Afgan  war,  fell  in  this 
battle. 

§  31.  The  next  day  the  Governor-General,  who  had 
joined  the  camp,  waiving  his  rank  as  Governor-General, 
placed  himself  as  second  under  Sir  H.  Gough.  Sir  John 
Littler,  from  Feroz-pur,  with  5000  troops,  now  joined  the 
main  body,  and  a  combined  attack  was  made  upon  the 
Sikh  encampment  at  Feroz-Shah,  about  ten  miles  from 
Mudki,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Feroz-pur.     The 
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enemy  had  entrenched  themselves  in  a  camp  in  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe,  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  deep.  They 
had  upwards  of  a  hundred  guns,  well  appointed  and  served, 
and  about  30,000  men.  An  equal  number  lay  on  the 
further  bank  of  the  Satlaj.  On  the  21st  December  the 
whole  British  army  was  brought  in  front  of  this  entrenched 
camp.  The  assault  began  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  dur- 
ing that  remarkable  night  the  English  and  the  Sikhs  were 
mingled  on  the  battlefield  in  utter  confusion. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  bivouacked  with 
their  troops  in  the  bitter  cold,  without  food  or  covering, 
waiting  with  anxiety  for  the  eventful  dawn.  The  Sikhs 
stood  to  their  guns  so  nobly,  that  when  night  fell,  they 
still  held  tlieir  camp,  and  our  men  lay  down  where  they 
had  fought,  weary,  hungry,  and  far  from  enthusiastic.  Sir 
Henry  himself,  about  midnight,  led  two  regiments  to 
silence  a  battery  which  was  annoying  our  men.  Some 
talked  of  retreat,  but  that  would  have  roused  all  Upper 
India  against  us.  Sir  H.  Gough,  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  and 
their  brave  subordinates,  were  not  men  to  speak  of  retreat. 
At  daybreak  Hardinge  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
left,  and  Gough  rode  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  and  by 
one  rapid,  daring  movement,  swept  the  enemy  out  of  their 
encampment  and  the  village  of  Feroz-Shah.  Then,  after 
sweeping  the  camp  and  dislodging  the  enemy  from  their 
whole  position,  "  the  line,"  to  use  Gough's  own  words, 
"halted,  as  if  on  a  day  of  manoeuvre,  receiving  the  two 
leaders  with  a  cheer,  and  displaying  the  captured  standards 
of  the  Khalsa  army."  Seventy-three  cannon  had  been 
taken.  Six  hundred  and  ninety-four  of  the  British  army 
had  been  killed,  and  1721  wounded.  The  British  army  was 
too  much  exhausted  to  pursue. 

Later  in  the  day,  Tej  Sing,  with  a  fresh  body  of  troops, 
came  down  upon  the  exhausted  British  force.  The  am- 
munition was  spent,  but  Sir  H.  Gough  moved  on  his 
cavalry  to  attack  their  flanks,  and  prepared  his  wearied  in- 
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fantry  for  one  more  charge.  But  the  Sikhs,  awed  by  the 
resolute  demeanour  of  our  men,  suddenly  retreated,  and  the 
field  was  our  own.  The  Sikhs  had  suffered  terribly,  but 
the  loss  of  the  British  was  also  very  great,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally felt  that  we  had  purchased  the  victory  at  too  dear  a 
rate. 


§  32.  There  was  now  a  pause.  For  a  month  the  British 
force  lay  all  but  inactive,  waiting  for  reinforcements  and 
supplies.  The  Sikhs  again  crossed  the  Satlaj,  in  front  of 
Lildiana,  with  a  train  of  seventy  pieces  of  artillery. 

On  the  28th  January  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of 
Aliiv&l.  Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
had  been  sent  towards  Ludiana  to  deter  the  increasing 
bodies  of  Sikhs  from  crossing  the  Satlaj.  In  this  march 
he  was  encountered  by  a  body  of  the  enemy  under  Golab 
Sing,  at  Buddowdl,  and  was  not  able  to  attack  them,  but 
suffered  severely  from  their  fire.  This  was  looked  upon 
by  the  Sikhs  as  a  victory;  but,  in  a  few  days,  having  been 
reinforced  by  the  brigades  of  Godby,  Wheeler,  Forster,  and 
Wilson,  he  marched  out  and  attacked  them  at  Aliwal.  The 
Sikhs  had  been  disciplined  by  General  Avftabile,  and  the 
gunners  were  especially  efficient.  But  they  were  driven 
into  the  river  by  the  steady  advance  of  the  British  soldiers 
who  hemmed  them  in.  They  lost  fifty-six  guns  and  all 
their  stores  of  every  kind.  This  victory  determined  the 
Muhammedan  chiefs  on  the  Cis- Satlaj  border,  who  now 
openly  hailed  the  defeat  of  their  Sikh  oppressors.  Golab 
Sing  too  began  to  negotiate  with  the  British  authorities. 


§  33.  It  only  remained  for  the  British  to  force  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Satlaj,  and  take  possession  of  the  Panjab.  The 
Sikhs  entrenched  themselves  at  Sobr&on,  on  both  banks  of 
the  Satlaj.  Their  camp  was  connected  by  a  strong  bridge 
of  boats,  that  seemed  to  say  the  Sikhs  were  determined  to 
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maintain  a  position  in  British  territory.     They  had  one 
noble  leader,  the  aged  Sham  Sing. 

Sir  Harry  Smith  now  joined  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  a  siege  train  from  Delhi  having  arrived,  Sir  Hugh 
drew  out  his  forces  crescent-wise  along  the  whole  Sikh 
front,  and  the  battle  began  before  dawn  on  the  morning 
of  February  10.  After  a  terrific  cannonade,  kept  up  for 
three  hours,  and  replied  to  with  equal  energy  by  the  Sikh 
batteries,  it  was  determined  to  carry  the  entrenchments  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This  was  done.  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  Sir  "W.  Gilbert,  and  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  won  the 
left  and  centre  of  the  Sikh  position  in  gallant  style.  Sham 
Sing,  of  Attari,  in  white  garments,  devoted  himself  to 
death,  and  fell  at  length  on  a  heap  of  his  countrymen. 
After  two  hours  of  close  fighting,  the  wreck  of  the  Sikh 
army  was  in  full  retreat  across  the  river.  Eight  thousand 
of  these  gallant,  but  unfortunate  and  misguided  men,  fell 
either  in  the  battle  or  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the  river. 
The  British  had  320  killed,  and  2063  wounded.  Sir  E. 
Dick  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Sir  H.  Hardinge  was 
to  be  seen  riding  about  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire.  The 
Panjab  now  lay  at  the  mercy  of  England. 

§  34.  On  the  13th  February  the  whole  British  force 
crossed  the  Satlaj,  and  on  the  14th  a  proclamation 
was  issued  taking  possession  of  the  Panjab,  and  announc- 
ing the  terms  on  which  its  occupation  would  be  re- 
linquished. These  were  marked  by  moderation  and 
wisdom. 

(1.)  The  Jullindhur  Doab  between  the  Satlaj  and  the 
Bias  was  annexed. 

(2.)  Cashmir  and  Hazara  were  retained. 

(3.)  Dhulip  Sing  was  to  be  sovereign  of  Lahor,  under  a 
council  of  regency ;  and  a  British  Kesident  was  appointed, 
"  with  full  authority  to  direct  and  controul  all  matters  in 
every  department  of  the  state  till  September  1854,  when 
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the  young  Maharaja  would  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
The  first  Resident  was  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and  the  second 
Sir  F.  Currie.- 

(4.)  A  million  and  a  half  sterling  was  to  be  paid  as  part 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

(5.)  A  British  force  was  left  in  Labor  for  the  protection 
of  the  Maharaja. 

(6.)  Golab  Sing,  the  Raja  of  Jumu,  the  chosen  Minister 
of  the  Khalsa,  was  appointed  Raja  of  Cashmir,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  one  million  sterling.  The  final  arrangement  was 
ratified  by  the  Governor-General  on  the  2Gth  December 
1846.     (Comp.  ch.  x.  §  128-131.) 

This  treaty  was  signed  at  Lahor. 

§  35.  The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  were 
voted  to  the  gallant  army.  Sir  H.  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  were  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  Sir  H.  Smith  was 
made  a  baronet.  General  Gilbert  was  knighted.  A  dona- 
tion of  twelve  months'  batta  was  also  given  to  the  troops. 
The  Governor-General,  after  arranging  these  matters,  left 
Lahor  in  January  1847. 

§  36.  In  1846  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Cashmir  against  Golab 
Sing.  The  instigator  was  discovered  to  be  Lai  Sing,  the  infamous 
paramour  of  the  Queen-mother.  He  was  sent  to  the  fort  of  Agra. 
The  intriguing  Chand  Kowr  herself  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Shaik- 
pura,  twenty-five  miles  from  Lahdr,  in  August  1847,  as  her  constant 
intrigues  destroyed  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

In  March  1848'  Sir  F.  Currie  succeeded  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  as  Resident  of  Lahor.  At  the  same  time,  Mul- 
raj,  the  Governor  of  Multan,  was  negotiating  to  be  relieved 
from  his  arduous  duties,  and  Sirdar  Khan  Sing,  accom- 
panied by  Mr  Vans  Agnew,  a  Bengal  civilian,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Anderson,  proceeded  thither  to  be  installed  as  his 
successor.  These  two  Englishmen  were  assassinated  with 
every  circumstance  of  savage  wanton  barbarity.     "  You 
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can  kill  me  if  you  like,  but  others  will  avenge  my  death," 
were  Anderson's  last  words. 

If  Mulraj  did  not  actually  arrange  the  assassination,  he 
rewarded  the  murderers,  and  summoned  his  followers  to 
defend  the  fort.  The  reason  for  the  change  of  purpose  in 
Mulraj  seems  to  have  been  the  indignity  put  upon  him  by 
appointing  a  Labor  Sirdar  to  succeed  him.  He  would,  it 
is  said,  have  gladly  resigned  the  district  to  be  taken  abso- 
lutely by  the  British  Government. 

§  37.  M&lt&n,  so  often  mentioned  in  this  history,  was  a 
city  celebrated  for  its  strength.  In  the  days  of  Alexander, 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Malli,  from  whom  it  obtained  its 
name.  The  province  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jats  (Getoe, 
Goths),  descendants  of  the  Scythian  invaders.  (Ch.  i. 
§  20.)  A  Muhammedan  viceroy  ruled  there  in  the  days 
of  the  Moguls.  Conquered  by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali  (in 
1759),  it  belonged  to  Kabul  till  1816,  when  Ranjit  Sing 
annexed  it  to  the  Panjab.  Bhawalpur  alone  remained 
under  its  own  Muhammedan  Khan.  Lalla  Mulraj  was 
governor  of  the  district  of  Multan  in  1848.  It  had  been 
resolved  to  replace  him  by  Sirdar  Khan  Sing,  and  this  was 
believed  to  be  agreeable  to  Mulraj  himself,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  Sikhs  ;  but  the  Sikh  soldiery  joined  with  Mulraj, 
when  they  were  induced  to  revolt,  and  the  result  was  an 
outbreak,  and  the  murder,  as  mentioned  above,  of  Messrs 
Vans  Agnew  and  Anderson.  A  holy  war  against  Feringhis 
was  now  proclaimed.  Bhawal  Khan,  of  Bhawalpur,  stood 
firm  as  our  ally.  Colonel  Cortlandt  (commanding  at  Dera 
Ismael  Khan),  and  Lieutenant  Herbert  Edwardes,  whose 
energy  and  determination  speedily  gave  him  the  lead, 
raised  a  few  Sikhs  and  Patans,  and  meeting  on  the  20th 
May,  won  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Kineri,  on  the  Chinab, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Multan,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Waterloo,  1848. 

The  victory  of  Suddosam,  July  1,  gained  by  Edwardes, 
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Cortlandt,  and  Lake,  shut  up  Mulraj  in  his  fort,  which  was  Battle  of  Suddo 
invested  ;  but  troops  and  guns  were  wanting  for  the  cap- 
ture of  a  strong  fort  a  mile  in  circumference.  Meanwhile 
it  was  believed  that  the  outbreak  was  merely  local ;  but 
the  restless  Queen-mother's  influence  was  at  work,  and  a 
plot  was  discovered  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  Europeans 
in  Lahor.     The  Queen-mother  was  then  sent  to  Ben&res. 


sam,  July  1, 
1848. 


Chand  Kowr. 


§  38.  It  was  not  till  the  5th  of  September  that  a  field 
force,  with  a  siege  train,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Whish,  commenced  in  earnest  the  siege  of  Multan. 
The  success  of  the  siege  was  delayed  for  a  while  by  the 
treachery  of  Raja  Shir  Sing,  who,  with  five  thousand  men, 
went  over  to  the  enemy.  General  Whish,  safely  and 
commodiously  encamped  about  seven  miles  off,  was  com- 
pelled to  wait  for  reinforcements. 

§  39.  Meanwhile  the  whole  Panjab  had  risen.  Chattar 
Sing  was  offering  to  restore  Peshawar  to  Dost  Muhammed, 
as  the  price  of  aid  from  Afganistan,  and  Golab  Sing  was 
waiting  to  see  which  side  was  likely  to  gain.  Major 
George  Lawrence  was  taken  prisoner  at  Peshawar,  and 
Colonel  Abbott  was  besieged  in  Attock.  It  was  well  that 
the  Sikhs  now,  since  they  could  not  reconcile  themselves 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  should  openly  and  unitedly 
rise  against  their  rulers,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  a  strong  and  beneficial  government  once 
for  all. 


§  40.  The  Sikh  chiefs  were 
conspiracy,  which  had  long 
speedily  developed  into  the 
lasted  till  February  1849. 
Multan  (January  21,  1849) 
Chillian wallah  (January  13, 
decisive  success  at   Gujarat 


not  satisfied.  A  wide-spread 
existed  in  the  Sikh   army, 

Second  Panjab  War,  which 
The   glorious   storming   of 

;  the  questionable  victory  of 

1849) ;  and  the  complete  and 
(February  21,  1849),  led  to 


General  Whish 
before  Multan. 


The  whole  Pan- 
jab rises. 


The  Second 
Panjab  War. 


Summary. 
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Cavalry  Skir- ' 
nii.sli  at  Ram- 
nagar. 


Storming  of 
Mfiltan,  Jan.  3, 
1849. 


Mulraj  a  Pri- 
soner. 


I. 

Chillianwalldh, 
Jan.  12,  1849. 


Terrible  Loss  and 
Doubtful  Victory. 


THE  PANjAB. 

The  Second  Panjab  War.     Mtlltan.    ChiUian  wallah. 

the  final  annexation  of  the  Panjab  (March  29,  1849).  An 
army,  headed  by  Lord  Gough,  had  now  marched  past 
Labor,  across  the  Ravi,  and  was  encamped  on  the  further 
bank.  The  enemy  were  in  force  at  Ramnagar,  and  it  was 
desirable  to  drive  them  across  the  Chinab.  This  was  done  \ 
but  in  a  splendid  cavalry  charge,  Colonel  Havelock,  of  the 
14th  Dragoons,  and  General  Cureton  were  killed.  It  was 
"  a  victor}/  where  nothing  was  gained." 

§  41.  Meanwhile,  at  Mfiltan,  an  attack  of  Mulraj  upon 
General  Whish's  encampment  was  repelled  with  immense 
loss  to  the  enemy,  by  Edwardes,  Cortlandt,  and  Markham. 
And  now  reinforcements  having  arrived  from  Bombay,  the 
siege  was  renewed ;  and  on  the  27th  December,  a  com- 
bined attack  was  made  on  the  city,  which  was  stormed, 
after  some  days  of  continuous  fighting,  on  the  3d  January  ; 
and,  after  a  determined  resistance,  Mulraj  surrendered  the 
citadel  itself.  The  bodies  of  Anderson  and  Vans  Agnew 
were  disinterred,  and  borne  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
topmost  point  of  the  citadel,  where  they  were  buried. 
Edwardes  was  put  in  charge  of  the  captured  city,  and 
General  Whish — his  work  well  done — joined  Lord  Gough. 
Mulraj  was  sent  off  a  prisoner  to  the  Governor- General  at 
Lahor. 

§  42.  On  the  10th  Lord  Gough's  army  moved  on,  and 
on  the  12th  came  in  sight  of  Shir  Sing's  army,  near  the 
now  famous  Ghillianwallah.  Here,  at  3  p.m.,  in  a  most 
unfavourable  ground,  amid  jungles  and  brushwood,  was 
fought  a  battle,  of  which  the  plan  had  never  been  arranged, 
and  in  which  any  but  British  troops  must  have  been  de- 
feated. The  enemy  were  driven  off  the  field,  and  forty 
guns  taken  ;  yet  at  nightfall,  General  Gough  had  to  retire 
a  mile  to  a  convenient  camping-ground.  The  loss  was 
unequalled  in  any  of  our  Indian  battles,  being  38  officers, 
53  Serjeants  or  havildars,  and  511  privates.    The  wounded 
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The  Second  Fanjah  War.    The  Conclusive  Victory  of  Gujarat. 


were  1600  of  all  ranks.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  trebled 
our  own.  Shir  Sing,  however,  fired  a  royal  salute  from 
the  heights  of  Rasul  that  evening,  and  claimed  the 
victory. 

Public  opinion  in  India  and  England  was  now  excited. 
Lord  Gough's  rashness  was  the  theme  of  every  conversa- 
tion ;  Sir  C.  Napier  was  appointed  to  supersede  him, 
and  with  half  a  day's  notice  was  on  his  way  to  India. 
But  ere  the  news  had  reached  England,  the  glorious,  de- 
cisive, and  almost  bloodless  battle  of  Gujarat  had  shown 
how  the  preceding  battle  had  weakened  the  foe.  Instead 
of  retiring  on  the  Jhilam,  the  Sikhs  had  taken  possession 
of  Gujarat,  not  far  from  Vazirabad,  the  scene  of  Alexander's 
victory  over  Porus,  and  of  some  great  victories  won  by  the 
Khalsa  in  former  days  :  the  Pdnipat  of  the  Panjdb. 

§  43.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  February  1849,  Lord 
Gough,  with  an  army  of  24,000  men,  and  ninety  guns, 
met  for  the  last  time  the  Sikh  army.  The  battle  of  Guja- 
rat completed  the  overthrow  of  the  Khalsa.  Lord  Gough 
himself  led  on  the  right,  and  Sir  J.  Thackwell  the  left  wing 
of  the  army.  More  use  was  made  on  this  occasion  of  our 
artillery,  the  terrible  effect  of  which  has  seldom  been  more 
seen  than  in  this  battle.  The  Sikhs  fought  bravely,  but 
were  driven  from  the  field  in  utter  confusion,  and  pursued 
for  fourteen  miles  by  our  cavalry.  By  the  evening  of  the 
21st  fifty-six  guns  had  been  taken.  Their  standards,  camp 
equipage,  and  stores  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
who  lost  only  ninety-two  killed  and  700  wounded.  Gene- 
ral Gilbert,  the  "  flying  general,"  steadily  followed  up  the 
fugitives,  until,  on  the  8th  March,  Shir  Sing  himself  came 
into  the  camp.  At  Hurmak  thousands  of  Sikhs  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  received  a  rupee  each  as  they  added  their 
weapons  to  the  vast  pile  of  swords,  matchlocks,  spears, 
shields,  and  camel-guns.  On  the  14th,  at  Rawal  Pindi, 
the  same  scene  was  repeated,  until  more  than  sixteen  thou- 
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Lord  Gough's 
Rashness  Cen- 
sured. 

Sir  C.  Napier 
Appointed  to 
Command. 


II. 

Gujarat,  Feb. 
20,  1849. 
(60  miles  N.  of 
LlhSr  ) 
Splendid  and 
Decisive  Victory. 


General  Gilbert's 
Pursuit. 
Shir  Sing's  Sur- 
render. 

The  Sikhs  Dis- 
banded. 


2  C 
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The  Afgitns 
Chased  to  the 
Mouth  of  the 
Khyber. 


The  Annexation 
of  the  Panj&b. 


The  Justice  of 
the  Annexation. 

Dhulip  Sing. 


The  Koh-i-nur. 


Second  Treaty  of 
LahOr. 
The  Panjab 
Heroes. 


The  Pate  of  the 
Punjab  Leaders. 


The  Maharaja; 
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Annexation  of  the  Panjab  and  its  Consequences. 


sand  had  surrendered.  On  the  17th,  Gilbert  was  at  At- 
tock,  and  there  he  pursued  Dost  Muhammed's  flying 
troops  past  Peshawar,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber  Pass. 
Thus,  to  use  Lord  Dalhousie's  words,  the  war  was  carried 
on  "  to  the  entire  defeat  and  dispersion  of  all  in  arms 
against  us,  whether  Sikhs  or  Afgans." 


§  44.  The  annexation  of  the  whole  country  of  the  Five 
Rivers  was  the  just,  natural,  and  necessary  result.  The 
clemency  of  Lord  Hardin  ge  had  been  thrown  away. 
British  officers  had  been  imprisoned  and  murdered.  Every 
obligation  had  been  violated  by  these  faithless  chiefs.  On 
the  28th  March,  the  Maharaja  Dhulip  Sing  signed  in  open 
durbar  the  treaty  which  conveyed  the  realms  of  Ranjit  to 
the  British.  A  pension  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num was  given  to  the  young  Raja.  Among  other  spoils, 
the  K6h-i-nur  (hill  of  light),  the  largest  diamond  in  the 
world,  was  taken  and  set  aside  for  the  Queen  of  England, 
who  wears  it  now  in  a  brooch  at  her  levees.  From  a 
prince  of  Malwa  it  had  been  taken  by  one  of  the  L6dis  ; 
and  Ranjit  Sing  had  obtained  it  from  Shah  Shuja,  who  had 
inherited  it  from  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali. 

This  treaty  may  be  called  the  second  treaty  of  Lahdr. 

The  names  of  the  Panjab  heroes — Gough,  Gilbert, 
Thackvvell,  Colin  Campbell,  Cheape,  Wheeler,  Tennant, 
Edwardes,  Lake,  Taylor,  Herbert,  Abbott,  and  Cortlandt — 
will  ever  shine  in  the  annals  of  British  India. 

The  Sikh  leaders  were  still  restless  and  treacherous ; 
and  eventually  were  sent  to  Fort  William,  where  they  re- 
mained in  arrest  for  some  years.  Mulraj  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Vans  Agnew  and  Anderson,  and  found  guilty ; 
but  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
The  Maharaja  Dhulip  Sing  was  thoroughly  educated ; 
and,  while  still  a  youth,  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  He 
subsequently  married  a  Christian  lady  of  Arabic  extrac- 
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Administration  of  the  Panjab,  1849-1869. 


tion,  and  is  living  in  England  a  dignified  and  useful  life. 
On  him  the  battle  of  Gujarat  entailed  no  real  loss. 

§  45.  The  Governor- General  had  now  to  arrange  the 
details  of  a  new  system  of  government  for  the  Panjab. 
It  was  made  what  is  called  a  "  non-regulation  "  province. 
A  Commission,  consisting  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Mr  John 
Lawrence  (since  Govern  or- General  of  India),  Mr  Mansell, 
and  Mr  Montgomery,  was  appointed,  to  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  was  intrusted.  Assistants,  civil 
and  military,  were  appointed  in  the  five  circles  of  Lahor, 
Jhilam,  Multan,  Leia,  and  Peshawar.  The  whole  number 
of  covenanted  and  commissioned  officers  was  eighty-four. 
The  names  of  many  of  these  men  have  become  household 
words ;  but  the  details  of  their  work  must  be  studied  in 
the  famous  reports  of  the  Panjab  administration. 

§  46.  In  February  1853,  it  was  judged  desirable  to  re- 
place this  Board  of  Commissioners  by  a  Chief  Commis- 
sioner; and  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  appointed  to  that 
office,  which  he  filled  till  the  assumption  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India  by  the  Crown. 

The  history  of  the  Panjab  and  its  rulers  during  the  re- 
bellion of  1857  must  be  read  in  chap.  x.  §  17,  18. 

It  has  now  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  province  of 
Delhi  has  been  added  to  its  jurisdiction.     (Comp.  Intro. 

The  curious  fact  that  Maharaja  Dhulip  Sing  presided  at 
a  missionary  meeting  in  London  in  1869,  where  "  Lord'' 
Lawrence,  ex-Governor-General  of  India,  spoke,  may 
fittingly  close  this  chapter. 
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The  Famous  Pan- 
jab Commission. 


The  Chief  Com- 
missioner, Sir  J. 
Lawrence,  1853- 
1858. 


The  Panjab 
during  the 
Mutinies. 
Its  Present  Go- 
vernment. 
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Geographical  Sketch  of  Mysore. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


The  History  of  Mysore. 


§  1.  Mysore  (prop.  Maisdr)  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
west by  the  Collectorate  of  Dharwar ;  on  the  north-east 
and  east  by  the  Hyderabad  Ceded  Districts ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Collectorates  of  South  Arcot,  Salem,  and  Coimbator; 
and  on  the  west  by  Kanara,  Malabar,  and  Kurg. 

It  is  a  tableland,  with  a  general  elevation  of  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  having  several  hills  of  granite, 
gneiss,  and  hornblende,  rising  in  isolated  grandeur  and 
crowned  with  forts.  Such  are  Nandidrug  (4856  feet)  and 
Saverndrug  (4004  feet). 

It  is  divided  into  four  districts  : — 

(1.)  Bangalore  ;  (2.)  Ashtagram,  of  which  Mysore  is  the 
chief  town;  (3.)  Chitradrug ;  (4.)  Nagar.     (Intro.  §  14.) 

Besides  the  other  places  mentioned  in  the  history, 
Deonhalli,  the  birthplace  of  Tippu,  is  to  be  especially 
noted.  At  Manzerabad,  on  the  borders  of  Kurg,  are  large 
and  prosperous  coffee  plantations. 

Many  rivers  rise  in  and  about  Mysore  : — 

(1.)  The  Caveri  rises  in  Kurg.  Seringapatam  is  on  an 
island  in  its  course. 
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Boundaries  of 
Mysore. 


Description. 

(NandidrQg,  31 
miles  N.  by  E. 
from  Bangalore.) 
(Swarna  DQrga 
—  Golden  Fort. 
20  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  Banga- 
lore.) 
Divisions. 
(Chittledrug.) 


Df-onlialli. 

(20  miles  N.N.E. 

from  Bangalore.) 

(70  miles  from 

Seringapatam, 

N.W.) 

Rivers. 

i  Intro.  §  34.) 
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Antient  Capitals. 


Cham  Raj,  the 

Six-fingered, 

1507. 


Foundation  of 
Mysore,  1524. 
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The  Antient  Dynasty. 


(2.)  The  Tunga  and  the  Badra,  whose  union  forms  the 
Tumbhadra,  and  the  Hugri,  a  tributary  of  the  Tumbhadra, 
rise  in  the  Ghats  between  Nagar  and  Kurg.  The  Pennar 
and  Palar  rise  near  Nandidrug. 

The  history  of  this  province  is  divided  into  : — 

a.  The  records  and  traditions  of  the  antient  dynasty  from  1507, 
to  the  usurpation  of  Hyder  All  in  1760. 
B.  To  the  death  of  Hyder,  in  1782. 
c.  To  the  death  of  Tippu  Sultan,  in  1799. 
D.  To  the  death  of  the  Raja,  in  1868. 


A.  From  1507-1760. 

§  2.  The  whole  Karnataka  country  was  in  antient  times 
under  Balala  sovereigns,  who  were  overthrown  by  Malik 
Kafur  in  1310.  (Ch.  iv.  §  9-17.)  The  capital  was  then 
Dwara  Samudra.  (Ch.  ii.  §  28.)  Its  ruins  are  at  Hallabid, 
100  miles  north-west  of  Seringapatam.  '  Tonur  (or  Yada- 
vapuri)  then  became  the  capital. 

§  3.  The  earliest  authentic  account  of  any  settled  go- 
vernment in  the  country  after  this  is  the  history  of  a 
Raja  or  Zamindar  called  (Kam  or)  Cham  Raj  the  Six- 
fingered,  who  possessed  a  part  of  the  country  in  1507. 

§  4.  His  successor,  Betad  Cham  Raj,  in  1524,  divided 
the  little  sovereignty  among  his  three  sons  ;  of  whom  the 
youngest,  Cham  Raj  the  Bald,  became  master  of  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Mysore,  where  a  fort  was  erected  and 
called  Mahisasura,  from  a  buffalo-headed  demon,  said  to 
have  been  slain  by  the  wife  of  Siva.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  name  Mysore. 
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Mysore  Rises  to  be  an  Independent  State. 


§  5.  The  fall  of  the  great  Hindu  city  of  Bijanagar  in 
1565  (ch.  iv.  §  29)  rendered  the  infant  Mysore  state  inde- 
pendent. 

The  rulers  of  the  various  Muhatnmedan  states  did  not 
at  that  time  pay  any  attention  to  the  petty  kingdoms  in 
the  south. 

The  expelled  Bijanagar  princes  for  a  time  took  up  their 
abode  at  Seringapatam,  where  they  kept  up  a  kind  of 
state. 

§  6.  Gradually  the  portions  of  the  divided  territory 
were  re-united ;  but  it  was  Raj  Udeiyar  (or  Wadeydr) 
(died  in  1617)  who,  after  completing  the  re-union,  ex- 
tended the  limits  and  greatly  consolidated  the  power  of 
the  kingdom. 

Seringapatam  became  the  seat  of  the  government  in  this 
reign,  the  Bijanagar  dynasty  having  become  extinct.  This 
Raja  was  the  chief  Hindu  prince  south  of  the  Kishtna. 

§  7.  The  greatest  of  his  descendants  was  Kanti-Rava 
Narsa  Raj  (1640-1659),  who  repelled  an  invasion  of  the 
Bijapur  state,  added  to  the  fortifications  of  Seringapatam, 
established  a  mint,  made  war  with  Madura,  and  annexed 
several  of  the  neighbouring  petty  states. 

§  8.  The  crown  now  passed  to  a  distant  branch  of  the 
royal  family.  The  two  next  kings  were  Dodda  {Senior) 
Deo  Raj  (1659-1672),  and  Chick  (Junior)  Deo  Raj 
(1672-1704). 

Mysore,  now  a  considerable  state,  had  to  contend  with 
the  Muhammedan  power  in  the  Dakhan,  then  in  its  zenith, 
as  well  as  with  the  rising  Mahrattas. 

Sivaji  possessed  Ginji  and  Vellora ;  while  Tanjore,  Ban- 
galore, and  other  places  not  far  off,  were  in  the  hands  of 
Mahratta  chiefs.  (Ch.  v.  §  24.)  Chick  Deo  Raj  prudently 
avoided  all  contact  with  the  belligerent  parties,  and  set 
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Rises  as  Bija- 
nagar falls. 


(Shri-ranga-pat- 
nam.) 


Raj  Udeiyar, 
1617. 


Seringapatam 
1610. 


Kanti-Rava 
Narsa  Raj, 
1640-1659, 
(=  the  Deep, 
voiced,  a  lion, 
corrupted  "  Can- 
teroya.") 


Mysore  between 
the  Dakhan 
Kingdom  and 
the  Mahrattas, 
1659-1704. 


Chick  Deo  Raj, 
1672-1704. 
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Despotic. 
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are  Wor>-hlppeni 
of  Siva,  and  wear 
tin.-  Lingam.) 
Purcliase  of 
Bangalore. 

(Oh.  v.  §  7.) 


The  Powerful 
Ministers,  1731. 
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Nandi  Raj  the 
Younger. 

(Ch.  viii  §24  ) 

Siege  of  Deon- 
halli.  Hy.krs 
first  appearance. 


The  Decline  of  the  Hindu  Dynasty. 


hiinself  to  bring  his  own  feudatories  into  absolute  subjec- 
tion.    He  was  the  Philip  Augustus  of  Mysore. 

His  government  was  most  despotic,  and  his  exactions 
drove  many  villagers  to  the  neighbouring  Nilagiri  hills. 
He  put  down  all  opposition,  however,  by  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  the  Jangam  priests. 

He  bought  Bangalore  from  the  Tanjore  Raja  (Ekoji  or 
Venkaji)  for  the  small  sum  of  three  lakhs  of  rupees,  and 
obtained  froniAurungzib  the  title  of  Raj  a,  with  the  privilege 
of  sitting  on  an  ivory  throne.     This  throne  still  exists. 

§  9.  The  next  two  Rajas  were  Kanti-Rava  and  Dodda 
Kistna,  both  imbecile.  The  result  was  the  virtual  sove- 
reignty of  the  two  ministers,  Deo  Raj  and  his  cousin 
Nandi-Raj. 

They  may  be  said  to  have  completely  usurped  all  the 
functions  of  government  before  1731  ;  and  they  actually 
deposed  and  imprisoned  the  next  Raja,  Cham  Raj.  The 
Peishwas  in  Puna  were  doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time.     (Ch.  v.  §  40.) 

§  10.  In  1733,  Mysore  was  invaded  by  Dost  Ali, 
Nuwab  of  the  Carnatic  :  he  was,  however,  defeated  by 
Deo  Raj,  whose  cousin,  the  first  Nandi  Raj,  had  died 
shortly  before.  Nizam-ul-Mulk  now  demanded  tribute  at 
the  head  of  an  army  (1743),  and  Deo  Raj  thought  it  better 
to  submit. 

§  11.  Deo  Raj  had  a  younger  brother,  called  also  Nandi 
Raj,  to  whom  he  now  made  over  the  virtual  sovereignty. 
This  Nandi  Raj  (the  second)  to  strengthen  his  position, 
married  a  daughter  of  the  titular  king,  Chick  Kistna 
Raj.     We  find  him  aiding  Muhammed  Ali  in  1752. 

In  1749,  Nandi  Raj  undertook  the  siege  of  Deonhalli, 
where  Hyder  Naik,  then  a  comparatively  young  man,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  volunteer.     From  this  time  this 
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The  Rise  of  Hyder  All. 


remarkable  person  is  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the 
history. 

§  12.  In  1755,  Deo  Raj  was  compelled  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  fifty-six  lakhs  of  rupees  to  Salabat  Jung,  who  was  aided 
by  Bussy.  There  was  now  a  quarrel  between  the  brothers 
regarding  the  treatment  of  the  young  Raja,  whom  they 
kept  in  a  state  of  splendid  captivity. 

On  one  occasion  Nandi  Raj  blew  open  the  palace  gates, 
set  the  trembling  Raja  on  the  musnud,  and  mutilated  his 
principal  adherents  before  his  face.  About  this  time  (1756) 
the  Mahrattas  under  Balaji  Baji  Rao  appeared  before  Ser- 
ingapatam,  and  compelled  Nandi  Raj  to  pay  a  heavy  tri- 
bute, and  to  surrender  a  large  portion  of  territory. 


B.  To  the  Death  of  Hyder,  1782. 

§  13.  It  was  now  time  for  some  strong  hand  to  grasp 
the  reins,  and  Hyder  All  stood  ready.  The  history  of 
Mysore  henceforth  is  the  history  of  this  daring  adventurer 
and  that  of  his  son. 

In  1760  he  made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom. 

He  was  the  grandson  of  a  religious  mendicant  from  the 
Panjab,  and  the  son  of  a  brave  cavalry  officer.  He  was 
born  at  Kolar  in  1702.  He  entered  the  Mysore  service  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  command 
of  50  horse  and  200  infantry,  with  authority  to  augment 
his  forces  as  he  could.  He  was  then  put  into  command  in 
the  Dindigal  district.  There  by  plunder,  deceit,  and 
cunning  he  obtained  large  funds  and  a  considerable  army. 

He  now  induced  the  minister,  Nandi  Raj,  to  resign,  and 
had  then  only  the  Queen-mother,  the  young  Raja,  and  their 
general,  Khandi  Rao,  to  contend  with. 

After  a  smart  engagement,  in  which  he  was  defeated, 
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Mysore  Humbled 

and  Distracted 

by  Dissensions, 

1756. 

(Ch.  iii.  §  16.) 


(Ch.  v.  §  66  ) 


Hyder  Ali. 


His  Usurpation. 
His  Origin. 

Hyder's  History. 


(A  Valley  formed 
by  Spurs  of  tbe 
W.  Ghats,  75 
miles  long,  and 
20  broad.) 


Contest  with 
Nandi  Raj,  1761. 
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Taking  of  Bed- 
nor, 1763. 
(BednOr.) 


Contest  with 
Madu  Rio,  1765. 


Terrible  Defeat. 
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Malabar. 


Triple  Confede- 
racy against 
Ilyder. 


Hyder  Conquers  Bednor.     His  Struggles  with  the  Mahrattas. 


and  some  wily  negotiations,  Hyder,  at  last,  in  June  1761, 
received  from  the  Raja  a  form.il  renunciation  of  the  king- 
dom, three  lakhs  a  year  being  assigned  to  the  Raja  for  his 
support,  and  one  lakh  to  Nandi  Raj.  The  latter  person- 
age, being  detected  afterwards  plotting  against  Hyder,  was 
consigned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

§  14.  Hyder  now  attacked  and  took  Bednor,  where  he 
found  immense  treasures,  which  materially  aided  him  in 
his  rise.  This  was  an  sera  in  his  history.  He  afterwards 
reduced  the  whole  province,  which  was  under  a  Nayakan 
Raja  The  son  of  Chanda  Sahib  joined  him  about  this 
time. 

Bednor,  or  Nagar,  was  a  great  city,  the  seat  of  a  Viceroy  of  the  Mangalfir 
Raja.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  Hyder  gave  it  the  name  of  Uyder-nagar,  or  Hyder's 
town.     Here  (§  34)  Matthews  was  taken  prisoner  and  poisoned. 

Eighteen  miles  to  the  north  are  the  ruins  of  Ikmiy,  theantient  capital. 

§  15.  In  1765,  the  warlike  Madu  Rao  (ch.  v.  §  74)  de- 
termined to  chastise  the  audacious  usurper,  who  had  now 
20,000  horse  and  40,000  foot  soldiers  under  his  banners. 

Hyder  was  signally  defeated  by  the  Mahratta  hero  ;  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  new  conquests,  and  to  pay 
thirty-two  lakhs  of  rupees. 

Ragoba,  the  uncle  and  guardian  of  Madu  Rao,  was  the 
mediator  between  the  young  Peishwa  and  Hyder. 

§  16.  In  1766,  he  invaded  Malabar  and  took  Calicut, 
the  Raja  of  which  burnt  himself  in  his  palace  to  avoid 
captivity.     (Ch.  iv.  §  8.) 

§  17.  A  confederacy  against  Hyder  was  now  formed  by 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam ;  into  which,  unfortunately, 
the  Madras  Government  was  drawn,  by  the  terms  of  their 
treaty  with  the  Nizam. 

The  Mahrattas  under  Madu  Rao,  without  waiting  for 
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The  First  Mysore  War  with  England,  1766-1769. 


their  allies,  passed  the  Kishtna,  and  began  to  plunder ;  but 
were  bought  off  by  Hyder. 

The  Nizam  was  also  bribed  by  Hyder,  not  only  to  for- 
sake the  confederacy,  but  to  join  in  an  attack  on  the 
English.  Colonel  Smith,  who  commanded  the  British 
contingent,  thus  found  himself  with  about  7000  troops 
and  sixteen  guns,  opposed  to  an  army  of  70,000  with 
one  hundred  guns. 

He  defeated  them,  however,  at  Changdma  (Singarpetta) 
and  Trinomali,  taking  sixty-four  guns  and  killing  4000  of 
the  enemy. 

Note. — Trinomali  (Tiru-annd-mcdai)  is  a  place  of  great  repute  among  the 
Hindus.  It  is  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Ponnar,  or  Southern  Penar.  Changama 
is  a  little  to  the  east.    They  are  both  in  the  Collectorate  of  South  Arcot. 

§  18.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Hyder's  son,  Tippu,  then 
seventeen  years  of  age,  was  employed  with  a  body  of  5000 
horse  in  plundering  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Madras. 

§  19.  The  Nizam  now  sought  for  peace,  his  territories 
having  been  invaded  by  a  Bengal  force  under  Colonel 
Peach.  A  peace  was  signed  in  1768,  which  was  in  every 
way  discreditable  to  the  Madras  Government.  In  this 
treaty  Hyder  was  referred  to  with  extreme  contempt,  as  a 
rebel  and  usurper ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  English 
should  take  the  Carnatic  Balaghat  from  him,  and  hold  it 
under  the  Nizam.  The  influence  of  Muhammed  All  was 
injuriously  felt  in  all  these  negotiations. 

§  20.  A  force  from  Bombay  now  invaded  the  Western 
Coast,  destroyed  the  Mysore  fleet,  and  took  Mangalore  and 
Honore.  Hyder,  however,  soon  drove  the  assailants  away ; 
and  the  British  commander  abandoned  even  his  wounded, 
260  in  number,  to  the  Mysorean's  fury. 

Note. — Mangalur,  a  very  antient  city,  whose  bazaars  are  crowded  with  every 
nation. 

Honaw&r.  There  was  a  British  factory  here  in  1670.  Mr  Best  and  seven- 
teen of  his  companions  were  massacred  here  by  the  Brahmans.  It  belonged 
to  the  Rani  of  Gerseppa.    Near  it  are  the  famous  Gerseppa  Falls. 
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Mahrattas 
Bribed,  and  the 
Nizam. 


The  First  My- 
sore War,  1766- 
1769. 

(R.  Smith  came 
out  with  Clive 
in  1765.) 

Battles  of  Chan- 
gama and  Trin- 
omali, 1766. 


Tippu. 


British  Treaty 
with  the  Nizam, 
1768. 


Hyder  badly 
Treated. 


Hyder  Trium- 
phant on  the 
Western  Coast. 
(Mangalur 
=  Town  of  Glad- 
ness.   Honawar.) 
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Smith  Victorious 
in  the  Bara- 
mahdl. 
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Province,  having 
Mysore  on  the  N. 
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and  E.) 
Reverses. 


Hyder  dictates  a 
Peace,  1769. 


The  Mahrattas 

Defeat  Hyder  at 

Cherkflli,  March 

6.  1771. 

(Or  Ckirrikurli, 

not  far  from 

Seringapatam.) 

The  English 

Refuse  to  Help 

him. 

His  Sacrifices, 

1772. 
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Hyder's  Struggles  with  the  Mahrattas. 


§  21.  The  war  in  the  Baramali&l  and  Carnatic  was 
pushed  on,  however,  by  Colonel  Smith  with  such  energy 
and  success,  that  Hyder  lost  eight  of  his  principal  forts 
and  all  the  mountain  passes,  and  was  prepared  to  make 
considerable  sacrifices  for  peace.  The  Madras  Government 
foolishly  declined.  The  tide  now  turned.  Colonel  Smith 
had  been  superseded ;  and  Hyder  recovered  in  six  weeks 
all  he  had  lost,  and  ravaged  the  Carnatic  almost  unchecked. 
The  Madras  Council  now,  in  their  turn,  sued  for  peace. 
Smith  was  again  put  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  kept 
Hyder  at  bay.  But  the  wily  Mysorean,  sending  his  guns, 
baggage,  and  infantry  back,  advanced  with  unexampled 
rapidity,  with  6000  chosen  cavalry,  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Madras. 

Here  he  dictated  a  peace,  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  res- 
titution of  conquests,  with  the  stipulation,  that  "  in  case 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  attacked,  they 
should  mutually  assist  one  another  to  drive  out  the 
enemy." 

Thus  ended,  in  disgrace  to  the  English,  the  First 
Mysore  War,  1766-1769. 


§  22.  Hyder  now  resolved  again  to  defy  the  Mahrattas, 
who  were  commanded  by  Trimbuck  Mama.  The  result 
was  an  overwhelming  defeat  at  Ch^rkuli,  and  he  was  soon 
shut  up  in  Seringapatam.  Hyder  was  often  drunk  at  this 
period  ;  and  in  a  drunken  fit  once  beat  Tippu  with  savage 
cruelty.  Hyder,  in  his  distress,  applied,  but  in  vain,  for 
the  promised  assistance  of  the  Madras  Government ;  and 
he  was  at  last  obliged  to  purchase  the  departure  of  the 
Mahrattas  by  a  payment  of  thirty-six  lakhs  of  rupees,  the 
promise  of  an  annual  tribute  of  fourteen  lakhs,  and  the 
cession  of  territory  to  an  extent  that  reduced  the  kingdom 
to  almost  its  original  size  (1772).     (Ch.  v.  §  79.) 

Hyder  never  forgave  the  English. 
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CH.  XII.  §  23-27. 
a.d.  1776. 


§  23.  The  troubles  of  the  Mahratta  state  gave  the  in-   His  Savage  con- 
domitable  Mysorean  time  to  recover  himself.     He  attacked  fcif  v'^sT) 
Kurg ;  and,  the  people  making  a  noble  resistance,  he  treated 
them  with  savage  ferocity,  offering  five  rupees  for  the  head 
of  each  male.     Seven    hundred  heads  were  thus  laid  at 
his  feet,  and  paid  for  by  himself. 

Before  the  end  of  1776  he  had  regained  all  the  lost  ter- 
ritory ;  and  had,  moreover,  taken  Bellari  (or  Bellary), 
Giiti,  and  Savanur.  By  1778  the  Kishtna  was  his  northern 
boundary.     In  1779  he  annexed  Kurpa. 

The  Mysore  dominion  had  now  reached  its  utmost 
extension. 


§  24.  During  this  period  Hyder,  dreading  the  Mah- 
rattas,  would  willingly  have  made  peace  with  the  English, 
and  offered  to  assist  in  carrying  Ragoba  to  Puna.  (Ch.  v. 
§  90.)     His  offers  were  neglected. 

§  25.  On  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  France  and 
England  in  1778,  the  English  took  Pondicherry  (held 
till  1783),  and  proposed  to  take  Mahe.  This  Hyder 
resented.  It  was  in  his  dominions,  and  under  his  protec- 
tion ;  but  the  place  was  taken  in  1779.  Hyder  angrily 
protested.  The  missionary  Schwartz  was  sent  as  an  envoy 
to  him,  but  could  effect  nothing. 

§  26.  A  confederacy  was  now  formed,  consisting  of  all 
the  Mahratta  chiefs  (except  the  Gaekwar),  Hyder,  and  the 
Nizam,  to  drive  the  English  out  of  India.  They  would 
have  succeeded,  if  Warren  Hastings,  with  incomparable 
energy  and  genius,  had  not  come  to  the  rescue.  Mr 
Hornby,  the  President  of  Bombay,  seconded  him  with 
admirable  vigour  and  prudence.     (Ch.  x.  §  9.) 

§  27.  Hyder  was  the  only  one  of  the  confederates  that 
was  thoroughly  in  earnest.     Though  he  was  in  his  seventy- 


His  Progress, 
1776-1779. 


(Or  Kadapa,  or 
Cuddapah.) 


Hyder's  Offers  o  f 
Assistance  Re- 
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Hyder  Quarrels 
with  the  English 
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July  20,  1780. 
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Baillie. 


Baillie's  Defeat 
and  Captivity. 
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Conjeveram, 
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Hastings  to  the 
Rescue. 
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The  Inauspicious  Beginning  of  the  Second  Mysore  War. 

eighth,  year,  he  personally  superintended  every  preparation 
for  the  war ;  and  in  June  1780  he  had  collected  an  army 
of  90,000  men,  mostly  trained  and  led  by  European 
officers,  with  a  powerful  artillery,  also  under  European 
direction.  England  has  never  had  to  contend  in  India 
with  a  worthier  foe. 

Having  caused  solemn  supplications  for  the  success  of 
his  expedition  to  be  made  in  every  mosque  and  Hindu 
temple,  he  poured  his  mighty  armament  down  the  Chan- 
gama  Pass  on  the  20th  of  July  1780. 

Ruthlessly  he  laid  waste  the  whole  country.  Muhammed 
Ali's  commandants  treacherously  abandoned  to  him  all  the 
forts  in  his  way,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  at  Conjeveram, 
fifty  miles  from  Madras.  The  Second  Mysore  War  had 
begun  in  good  earnest. 

Sir  Hector  Munro,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
Bengal  (ch.  ix.  §  37),  was  commander-in-chief,  with  5000 
troops  ;  and  Colonel  Baillie,  in  command  of  2800  men,  was 
on  his  way  to  occupy  Guntur.  These  bodies  of  troops  should 
have  been  united  ;  but  Munro  allowed  Hyder  to  interpose: 
the  result  was  that  Baillie's  force  was  cut  up  ;  their 
stores,  baggage,  and  equipments  taken  ;  and  Baillie  him- 
self, with  about  200  men,  was  taken  prisoner,  after  gal- 
lantly sustaining  thirteen  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The 
lives  of  the  prisoners  were  saved  only  by  the  humane  in- 
terposition of  Hyder's  French  officers.  Munro  was  no  more 
than  two  miles  distant,  and  his  appearance  on  the  spot  would 
have  converted  the  disaster  into  a  decisive  victory.  He 
now  retreated  to  Madras  ;  and  thus  ended  this  memorable 
campaign  of  twenty-one  days. 

§  28.  A  vessel  was  immediately  sent  to  Calcutta,  to  bear 
the  tidings  to  Hastings  of  the  greatest  reverse  the  English 
arms  had  ever  sustained  in  India. 

He  hesitated  not  a  moment ;  but  bent  all  his  energies 
to  the  one  task  of  saving  the  Carnatic. 
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The  Second  Mysore  War,  1780-1784. 


CHAP.  XII.  §29. 
A.D.  1781. 


In  three  weeks  an  army  under  the  veteran  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  now  commander-in-chief  in  Bengal,  was  on  its  way 
to  Madras,  with  fifteen  lakhs  of  rupees  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  Coote  reached  Madras  on  5  th  November  ;  but  was 
not  able  to  take  the  field  till  the  17th  of  January  1781. 
Meanwhile  Hyder  had  besieged  Arcot,  and  after  six  weeks 
took  it,  through  the  treachery  of  its  Brahman  comman- 
dant. Lieutenant  Flint  defended  Wandiwash  in  a  manner 
that  reminds  us  of  Clive's  defence  of  Arcot ;  but  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  unrewarded. 

Coote  marched  towards  Cuddaldr,  but  was  obliged  to 
remain  inactive  for  four  months  for  want  of  provisions. 
Hyder  now  determined  to  engage  him  ;  and,  marching  100 
miles  in  two  days  and  a  half,  took  up  a  strong  position 
near  Porto  Novo.  Coote  instantly  attacked  him  ;  and, 
after  a  battle  which  lasted  six  hours,  obtained  a  decisive 
victory.  Hyder  lost  10,000  men.  Tippu  immediately 
raised  the  siege  of  Wandiwash,  which  the  heroic  Flint  had 
thus  saved. 

§  29.  Meanwhile,  for  the  second  time,  Hastings  had  sent 
a  large  army  by  land  to  aid  a  distant  Presidency.  (Ch.  v. 
§  96.)  Some  Brahman  sepoys  had  refused  to  go  by  sea  ; 
and  had  mutinied,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity. 
To  remove  the  difficulty  of  a  sea  voyage,  Hasting  sent 
them  along  the  coast  by  land,  a  distance  of  700  miles. 

Colonel  Pearce  marched  on  the  7  th  of  January  1781  ; 
and,  though  he  lost  a  great  number  of  men  by  cholera  in 
Orissa,  reached  Pulicat  in  July.  Coote,  by  a  masterly 
movement,  effected  a  junction  with  this  force  on  the  2d  of 
August. 

Hyder  met  Coote's  combined  forces,  at  the  same  spot 
where  Baillie  had  been  defeated,  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
that  day,  according  to  the  lunar  year.  His  astrologers 
promised  him  another  victory  on  that  lucky  spot,  and  on 
that  auspicious  day  (August  27).     Hyder  lost  2000  men, 
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and  Coote  400  ;  but  the  result,  though  favourable,  was 
not  decisive. 

A  third  great  battle  was  fought  at  Solinghar,  near 
Vellora,  27th  September.  Coote's  victory  here  was  com- 
plete. Hyder's  loss  was  5000  men,  while  that  of  the 
English  did  not  exceed  100. 

The  Mysorean  by  this  time  had  learned  to  tremble  at 
the  name  of  Coote. 

§  30.  Lord  Macartney  now  succeeded  as  Governor  of 
Madras.  War  had  been  declared  with  Holland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Dutch  having  joined  the  "  armed  neutrality," 
a  confederacy  which  aimed  at  destroying  the  maritime 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  Hyder  Ali  at  once  began  to 
negotiate  with  the  Dutch  authorities  at  Negapatam,  who 
gladly  made  a  treaty  with  him.  Lord  Macartney,  having  a 
force  collected  from  all  sides,  without  the  consent  of  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  sent  Sir  H.  Munro  ;  and,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  fleet,  Negapatam  was  attacked  and  taken  on 
the  12th  of  November.  Stores  and  goods  of  great  value 
were  found  there.  The  noble  harbour  and  town  of  Trin- 
comalee, in  Ceylon,  was  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  January 
1782. 

At  the  peace  of  Versailles  in  1783  these  conquests  were 
finally  made  over  to  England. 

§  31.  At  this  time  Colonel  Braithwaite,  deceived  by 
treacherous  spies,  was  defeated  by  Tippu  with  an  over- 
whelming force  on  the  banks  of  the  Colleroon,  after  a 
heroic  struggle  of  twenty-six  hours.  To  counterbalance 
this,  the  garrison  of  Tellicheri,  after  having  been  besieged 
for  eighteen  months,  made  a  sortie,  and  took  1200  of 
Hyder's  troops  prisoners,  with  all  their  baggage,  ammuni- 
tion, and  cannon.  This  roused  the  whole  Western  Coast 
and  Kurg  against  their  detested  conqueror. 

Hastings'  measures  too  were  beginning  to  tell  on  the 
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position  of  affairs.     The  treaty  of  Salbai  was  signed  in 
January  1782.     (Ch.  v.  §  102.) 

§  32.  Hyder  was  now  beginning  to  despond,  when  a 
French,  armament  under  Admiral  Sufferin  appeared  at 
Pulicat.  Admiral  Hughes  encountered  and  defeated  the 
Frenchman,  who,  however,  succeeded  in  landing  2000 
French  soldiers  and  1000  Africans  at  Porto  Novo.  Several 
indecisive  engagements  were  fought  by  sea  and  land,  of 
which  the  chief  was  before  Ami,  2d  July  1782.  The 
French  admiral  took  Trincomalee.  Admiral  Hughes 
sailed  for  Bombay  to  refit ;  but  his  fleet  was  dispersed 
by  a  tremendous  gale,  October  15.  Admiral  Bickerton 
landed  4000  English  troops  at  Madras,  and  immediately 
set  sail.  Madras  was  a  prey  to  famine,  from  which  the 
deaths  were  1500  a  week.  To  crown  all,  Sir  E.  Coote 
returned  at  this  very  crisis  to  Bengal.  There  were  dis- 
agreements between  him  and  Lord  Macartney,  and  Coote's 
temper  was  irritable.  He  resigned  his  command  ostensibly 
from  ill-health.  The  prospects  of  the  English  were  gloomy 
on  every  side,  when  tidings  arrived  of  the  death  of  Hyder, 
on  the  7th  of  December  1782,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  of  a 
carbuncle. 

Utterly  uneducated,  by  mere  force  of  character  and  will 
he  raised  himself  to  the  lofty  eminence  on  which  he  so  long 
stood. 


C.  To  the  Death  of  Tippu  in  1799. 

§  33.  Purnia  and  Kishna  Rao,  two  able  Brahman 
ministers,  concealed  Hyder's  death ;  and  sent  word  to 
Tippu,  who  was  400  miles  distant  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 
Tippu  reached  the  army  on  the  Coromandel  Coast  on  the 
2d  of  January  1783 ;  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  with  three  crores  of  rupees  in  his 
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treasury,  besides  jewels  and  other  valuables  to  an  enormous 
amount. 

§  34.  Tippu,  happily  for  British  interests,  speedily  set 
out  for  the  Western  Coast,  where  he  imagined  the  greatest 
danger  to  be. 

There  Major  Abingdon  had  reduced  Calicut,  and  Colonel 
Humberstone  and  Colonel  Macleod  had  intrenched  them- 
selves at  Pondni. 

General  Matthews  had  taken  possession  of  Honore  ;  five 
large  ships  belonging  to  Tippu  had  been  taken  ;  and  now 
Bednor  was  given  up  to  Matthews  without  a  struggle. 

This  intelligence  took  Tippu  to  the  spot  with  all  his 
army.  Bednor  was  re-taken,  and  subsequently  Mangalore ; 
though  both  were  defended  with  the  utmost  gallantry. 
These  sieges  cost  him  half  his  army.  Matthews  himself 
was  taken  prisoner. 

§  35.  Meanwhile,  General  Stuart,  who  had  succeeded 
Sir  E.  Coote,  was  not  the  commander  to  retrieve  the 
British  fortunes  in  the  Carnatic.  Moreover,  Lord  Macart- 
ney seems  to  have  injudiciously  controulled  him. 

The  veteran  Bussy,  with  2300  French  troops  and  5000 
French  sepoys,  landed  at  Cuddalor,  April  10,  1783.  Sir 
E.  Coote  was  again  sent  from  Calcutta  to  take  the  com- 
mand ;  but  he  expired  two  days  after  his  arrival  at 
Madras,  April  26.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
generals. 

Stuart  undertook,  in  his  imbecile  way,  the  siege  of 
Cuddalor.  Sufferin  and  Hughes  fought  at  sea  with  no 
decisive  result.  In  one  of  the  sorties  at  Cuddalor, 
Bernadotte,  then  a  sergeant,  afterwards  one  of  Napoleon's 
Marshals  and  King  of  Sweden,  was  taken  prisoner. 

Tidings  happily  arrived  at  this  juncture  of  the  peace  of 
Versailles.  Bussy  immediately  ceased  all  military  opera- 
tions, and  recalled  the  French  officers  in  Tippu's  army. 
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Lord  Macartney,  who  had  repeatedly  found  fault  with 
General  Stuart,  now  sent  him  to  England  in  arrest. 
(Stuart  had  arrested  Lord  Pigot  in  1776.) 

§  36.  An  expedition  under  Colonel  Fullarton  was  now 
sent  into  the  heart  of  Mysore. 

He  took  Carur,  Dindigal,  Palghat,  and  Coimbator ;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  marching  for  Seringapatam,  when 
Lord  Macartney,  with  strange  ignorance  of  native  char- 
acter, sent  envoys  to  propose  a  peace ;  and,  despite  all  the 
opposition  of  Hastings  (whose  Indian  career  was  drawing 
to  a  close),  and  of  others,  hurried  it  on,  so  that  Tippu  was 
able  to  make  it  appear  that  the  English  were  suppliants  to 
him  for  peace. 

Colonel  Fullarton,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  would  have 
negotiated  more  effectually  before  Seringapatam. 

All  the  surviving  British  prisoners,  whom  Tippu  had 
treated  with  disgusting  and  savage  cruelty,  were  released ; 
and  all  conquests  on  either  side  were  to  be  restored. 
Baillie,  Matthews,  and  all  the  bravest,  had  already  been 
murdered  by  the  miscreant. 

Thus  ended  the  Second  Mysore  War,  in  the  disgraceful 
treaty  of  Mangalore  (1784). 

It  required  another  war  to  undo  the  evil  effects  of  this 
foolish  treaty.  The  day  it  was  signed,  Tippu  assured  his 
French  allies  that  he  would  as  soon  as  possible  renew  the 
war  with  England. 

§  37.  He  was  now  at  liberty  to  carry  out  his  own 
schemes ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  making  himself  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only,  ruler 
in  India. 

Tippu's  blind  and  furious  zeal  for  Muhammedanism,  his 
mad  hatred  of  the  English,  and  his  ferocity,  detract  from 
what  would  otherwise  be  almost  a  great  character.  In  his 
career,  lofty  ambition,  some  military  genius,  and  consum- 
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mate  bravery  were  conspicuous;  but  he  was  wild  and 
visionary.  His  character  much  resembles  that  of  Juna 
Khan  Tughlak.     (Ch.  ii.  §  36.) 

His  first  two  expeditions  were  into  Kanara  and  Kurg, 
whence  he  carried  away  upwards  of  100,000  persons, 
whom  he  forcibly  made  into  Mussulmans,  and  then  dis- 
tributed among  his  garrisons.  This  was  their  punishment 
for  taking  advantage  of  the  late  war  to  assert  their 
independence. 

His  next  step  was  to  assume  the  title  of  "  Padshah," 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  alone ; 
and,  from  that  time,  his  name  was  inserted  into  the  public 
prayers  instead  of  that  of  Shah  Alam  II.,  who  was  the 
nominal  Emperor  of  Delhi. 

§  38.  Tippu  now  had  to  encounter  a  great  and  pressing 
danger.  The  Mahrattas  under  the  rule  of  Nana  Farnavis 
(ch.  v.  §  106),  and  the  Nizam,  combined  to  crush  him,  and 
to  share  his  dominions  between  them.  The  result  was, 
that  the  Mysorean  boldly  carried  the  war  into  the  districts 
north  of  the  Tumbhadra,  took  Adoni  and  Savanur,  and 
brought  the  confederates  to  terms.  He  agreed  to  pay 
arrears  of  tribute,  and  to  restore  the  captured  towns. 
They  abandoned  the  war,  acknowledging  him  sole  ruler  to 
the  Tumbhadra. 

§  39.  Tippu  was  now  beside  himself  with  pride.  He 
forthwith  made  an  expedition  into  the  Malabar  district, 
where  he  offered  the  Nayars  the  option  of  death  or  the 
Kuran. 

He  thus  converted  or  expelled  the  whole  population ; 
and  destroyed,  according  to  his  own  account,  8000 
temples. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Tippu,  at  this  period,  even  aimed 
at  becoming  a  kind  of  prophet  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people. 
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Lord  Cornwallis  (ch.  x.  §  18)  could  not  interfere,  unless 
Tippu  should  first  violate  the  treaty  subsisting  between 
himself  and  the  English. 

§  40.  This  the  infatuated  Mysorean  soon  did.  Travan- 
core, protected  by  the  Ghats  and  by  its  lines  (a  wall  and 
ditch  covering  the  whole  frontier),  had  hitherto  escaped 
the  horrors  of  war.  Its  Raja  had  formed  a  defensive 
alliance  with  the  English  a  few  years  before.  Tippu  now 
found  out  various  grievances  which  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  punish  the  Travancore  Raja.  The  harbouring 
of  some  fugitive  Nayars  was  the  crowning  injury.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  December  1789,  he  made  an  attack  on  the 
Travancore  lines ;  but  was  repulsed  with  immense  loss, 
escaping  almost  alone,  his  palanquin  and  all  his  orna- 
ments, seals,  and  rings,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

His  rage  was  terrible,  and  he  vowed  not  to  leave  his 
encampment  till  he  had  taken  ample  revenge.  Three 
months  were  passed  in  preparations,  carefully  concealed 
from  the  English;  and  in  April  1790,  he  began  the  work 
in  earnest,  and  was  soon  inside  the  wall.  Sir  A.  Campbell 
was  then  Governor  of  Madras.  General  Medows  became 
Governor  of  Madras  in  1790  ;  and  Sir  R.  Abercrombie  at 
the  same  time  became  Governor  of  Bombay.  Both  were 
employed  in  the  war  against  Tippu. 

§  41.  Lord  Cornwallis,  now,  of  course,  interfered.  A 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  Nizam,  in  which  he  ceded 
Guntur,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1768; 
and  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  he  was  to  co- 
operate in  the  war  against  Tippu,  and  to  share  in  the 
territory  which  might  be  taken  from  him.  The  Mahratta 
Government  (ch.  v.  §  108)  were  also  invited  to  join  the 
confederacy,  and  were  to  share  in  the  spoil.  Nana  Far- 
navis  consented  to  this ;  for  his  fear  and  hatred  of  Tippu 
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overcame   even    bis    reluctance    to   co-operate   with   the 
English. 

The  Marquis  now  informed  Tippu  that  his  conduct  in 
attacking  an  ally  of  England  had  made  him  an  enemy  of 
the  British  power.  General  Medows  began  the  campaign 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  an  abler  general  was  needed 
to  cope  with  Tippu.  Lord  Cornwallis  himself  then  came 
down  from  Calcutta  to  take  the  command  of  the  army, 
which  advanced  up  the  Ghats  at  once  by  the  Mugli  Pass, 
having  deceived  Tippu  (who  was  lingering  near  Pondi- 
cherry,  anxious  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  French) 
by  a  pretended  march  to  Ambur. 

Note.— The  principal  passes  into  Mysore  from  the  Carnatic  are  the  Mugli,  the 
J'alikdd,  the  Ambur,  the  Changdma,  and  the  Altar. 

Bangalore  capitulated  on  the  21st  of  March.  Tippu 
now  marched  to  defend  his  capital ;  and  on  the  1 3th  of 
May  at  Arikera,  a  short  distance  from  Seringapatam,  was 
fought  a  battle,  in  which  Tippu  sustained  a  complete 
defeat. 

At  this  time  Tippu  sent  an  embassy,  asking  for  aid  of 
Louis  XVI.  of  France,  who  refused  to  assist  him. 

§  42.  Seringapatam  would  now  have  been  taken ;  but 
the  British  force  and  the  Nizam's  contingent  were  in  want 
of  every  necessary.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  obliged  therefore 
to  return  towards  Madras.  A  day  after  his  homeward 
march  had  begun,  the  Mahrattas  came  up.  Their  dilatori- 
ness  had  mainly  caused  the  failure  of  the  campaign.  Hari 
Pant,  their  general,  was  intent  only  on  plunder. 

§  43.  Meanwhile  two  officers  had  especially  distinguished 
themselves.  These  were  Colonel  Hartley  (ch.  v.  §  98-101) 
and  Captain  Little.  The  former  defeated  Hussein  Ali, 
before  Calicut,  taking  him  prisoner  with  2500  of  his  men. 
Hartley's  force  was  only  1500  strong.     His  loss  was  52. 
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Captain  Little  took  Simoga,  after  thirty-six  hours  hard 
fighting.     The  Mahrattas  perpetrated  horrible  cruelties  on 
the  wretched  inhabitants,  after  the  English  had  taken  the 
fort.     General  Abercrombie,  Governor  of  Bombay,  reduced  I  ciombTe  Tn 
the  whole  province  of  Malabar. 

§  44.  Lord  Cornwallis  employed  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  clearing  the  Baramahal,  and  in  reducing  Tippu's 
fortresses,  deemed  by  the  Mysoreans  impregnable;  but 
which  were  taken  with  ease  by  our  troops. 

In  January  1792,  the  Governor-General's  arrangements 
were  complete,  and  the  British  army  took  the  field  with  a 
splendour  and  completeness  of  equipment  which  aston- 
ished all  India.  Hari  Pant,  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
and  the  Nizam's  son  with  8000  men,  showy  but  unser- 
viceable, joined  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  on  the  5th  February 
the  siege  began.  Tippu  had  strengthened  his  defences  to 
the  utmost.  They  consisted  of  three  lines  protected  by 
300  cannons,  the  earthworks  being  covered  by  an  im- 
penetrable hedge  of  thorn.  These  works  were  stormed 
on  the  night  of  the  6th,  with  the  loss  of  530  killed  and 
wounded.  Tippu  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  deserters, 
20,000  men. 

The  siege  was  pressed  on  ;  and  Tippu  at  length,  by  the 
advice  of  his  officers,  acceded  to  the  terms  dictated  by 
Lord  Cornwallis.  He  was  to  cede  half  his  territories,  to 
pay  three  crores  of  rupees,  besides  thirty  lakhs  to  the 
Mahrattas,  and  to  give  up  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages. 
The  treaty  was  nearly  broken  off,  when  Tippu  found  that 
Kiirg  was  included  in  the  territories  to  be  ceded ;  but  the 
Governor-General  was  ready  at  once  to  push  on  the  siege, 
and  the  Sultan  was  obliged  to  yield. 

§  45.  The  Nizam's  troops  and  the  Mahrattas  had  ren- 
dered no  assistance,  and  had  even  treacherously  corre- 
sponded with  the  enemy ;  but  Lord  Cornwallis  divided  the 
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territory  and  the  indemnity  money  scrupulously  with 
them.  The  English  territorial  gain  was  :  (1.)  the  district 
of  Dindigal ;  (2.)  the  Baramahal;  and  (3.)  the  district  of 
Malabar.  Kurg  was  restored  to  its  own  Kaja.  (Ch.  x. 
§90.) 

Note. — The  Baramahal  is  the  district  above  the  Ghats,  of  which  Salem  is 
the  capital. 

The  territory  between  the  five  rivers,  the  Kishtna,  Gut- 
purba,  Malapurba,  South  Warda,  and  Tumbhadra,  was  thus 
wrested  from  the  Mysorean,  and  restored  to  the  Mahrattas. 

§  46.  Much  discussion  arose  about  this  treaty.  In 
England  it  was  at  length  approved  of,  the  thanks  of  Par- 
liament were  voted  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  he  was  made 
a  Marquis. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  of  the  great  powers  of 
India  at  the  time,  the  Peishwa,  Sindia,  Tippu,  and  the 
Nizam,  none  had  existed  sixty  years ;  and  that  the  domi- 
nion of  each  was  founded  On  usurpation,  fraud,  and  vio- 
lence. 

England  had  now  shown  to  all  India  that  her  powers 
far  surpassed  those  of  any  of  these  rival  states.  They 
had  sunk  into  insignificance  in  this  struggle ;  while  the 
might  of  England  was  felt  to  be  matchless  in  the  East. 

The  disgraceful  convention  of  Wargaom,  and  the  in- 
famous treaty  of  Mangalore,  were  alike  forgotten.  A  new 
aera  had  begun. 

Thus  gloriously  ended  the  Third  Mysore  War.  Feb- 
ruary 1792. 

§  47.  Six  years  elapsed  without  any  breach  of  this 
treaty;  and  the  two  hostages  were  sent  back  to  their 
father  in  1794. 

Tippu  meanwhile  strengthened  himself,  nursed  his 
hatred  against  the  English,  and  entertained  a  body  of 
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French  officers,  by  whom  his  army,  in  all  its  branches,  was 
brought  to  a  state  of  great  efficiency. 

The  " Mauritius  Proclamation''''  brought  matters  to  an 
issue.  This  was  put  forth  by  the  Governor  of  the  Mauri- 
tius, and  announced  that  envoys  from  Tippu  had  arrived 
in  the  island,  proposing  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive, 
and  asking  for  troops  in  order  to  expel  the  English  from 
India. 

A  French  frigate  at  this  time  landed  1 00  men,  civil  and 
military,  at  Mangalore.  These,  on  reaching  Seringapatam, 
organised  a  Jacobin  Club  under  the  auspices  of  "  Citizen 
Tippu,"  planted  a  tree  of  liberty,  crowned  it  with  the  cap 
of  equality,  and  proclaimed  the  French  Republic,  one  and 
indivisible  ! 

§  48.  Lord  Wellesley  (ch.  x.  §  37)  called  on  Tippu  to 
disavow  his  embassy  to  the  Mauritius ;  and  prepared  for 
war.  The  Madras  Presidency  was  weak  in  men,  and 
almost  bankrupt ;  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  could  not 
be  relied  on  ;  but  the  Governor-General  said  : — "  If  Tippu. 
is  stronger  than  we  are,  he  is  master  of  the  Dakhan."  He 
resolved  that  England  should  at  any  cost  maintain  the 
mastery. 

§  49.  Lord  Wellesley  first  negotiated  with  the  Nizam 
(ch.  iii.  §  16);  and  a  subsidiary  alliance  was  the  result 
(1798).  Captain  Malcolm  (Sir  John)  contrived  to  arrange 
the  placing  of  the  Nizam's  army  on  its  new  footing  with- 
out loss  of  life. 

The  Peishwa,  while  refusing  to  form  a  subsidiary  alliance, 
gave  an  assurance  of  his  fidelity  to  the  existing  engage- 
ments. 

§  50.  Buonaparte  was  now  in  Egypt.  The  Directors 
wrote  out,  authorising  a  war  with  Tippu ;  and  Lord  Wel- 
lesley made  all  his  arrangements  with  promptitude,  and 
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sent  down  to  Madras  His  Majesty's  33d  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  his  own  brother,  Colonel  Wellesley  (afterwards 
the  Duke  of  Wellington).  He  himself  arrived  in  Madras, 
December  31,  1798,  and  proceeded  to  negotiate  with 
Tippu,  who  tried  to  procrastinate,  and  wrote  to  Zeman 
Shah,  inviting  him  to  join  the  Holy  War,  in  which  the 
infidel  English  were  "  to  become  food  for  the  swords  of  the 
pious  warriors."     (Comp.  ch.  x.  §  38.) 

Buonaparte  wrote  him  that  "  he  had  arrived  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  an  innumerable  and  invin- 
cible army,  full  of  the  desire  of  delivering  him  from  the 
iron  yoke  of  England  !" 

§  51.  Tippu  treated  the  Governor-General's  envoy, 
Major  Doveton's  embassy,  with  contempt ;  and  Lord  Wel- 
lesley at  length  informed  him,  that  General  Harris,  who 
was  advancing  with  an  army  into  Mysore,  would  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  any  embassy  he  might  send. 

Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord  Clive  (Governor  of  Madras, 
son  of  the  great  Clive),  by  unparalleled  efforts  had  raised 
and  fully  equipped  an  army  of  20,800  men,  of  whom  6000 
were  Europeans.  To  this  was  added  10,000  of  the 
Nizam's  cavalry,  with  10,000  foot  under  European  officers, 
led  by  Colonel  Wellesley  and  Captain  Malcolm,  though 
nominally  commanded  by  the  Nizam's  son.  (Ch.  iii.  §  16.) 
General  Harris  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  com- 
bined forces.  Colonels  Read  and  Brown  were  in  the 
Baramahal  and  Coimbator;  and  General  Stuart  led  the 
Bombay  troops,  who  marched  from  Cannanur  through 
Kurg  to  Periapatam.  General  Hartley,  and  Colonels 
Montressor  and  Dunlop,  were  with  this  army. 

At  Sedasir,  a  few  miles  from  Periapatam,  the  first  battle 
was  fought.  Tippu's  forces,  commanded  by  himself,  were 
routed  with  the  loss  of  2000  men. 

§  52.  General  Harris  (under  whom  were,  among  others, 
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General  Baird,  General  Floyd,  Colonel  Wellesley,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Barry  Close,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Agnew,  and 
Captain  Malcolm),  marched  through  the  valley  of  Ambur 
and  the  Baramahal  to  Rayacotta,  where  he  encamped, 
March  4.  From  thence  he  advanced  to  Malavelli,  twenty- 
six  miles  from  Seringapatam.  Here  took  place  the  second 
struggle.  The  result  was  a  loss  to  the  Sultan  of  1000  men, 
while  the  English  lost  only  sixty-nine. 

Note Raya-K6tai  =  King's  fort.    It  is  ninety-two  miles  from  Seringapatam, 

and  the  key  to  the  Mysore  tableland. 

General  Harris  now  crossed  the  Caveri  to  the  south  of 
Seringapatam.  This  movement,  secretly  carried  out,  was 
unexpected  by  Tippu,  and  threw  him  into  a  state  of  deep 
despondency. 

§  53.  The  whole  united  army  was  before  Seringapatam 
by  the  15th  of  April.  Tippu  was  now  in  despair.  He 
consulted  soothsayers ;  caused  prayers  to  be  offered  in  Mu- 
hammedan  mosques  and  in  Hindu,  temples;  sent  vakils  to 
propose  terms  of  peace ;  and  then,  in  rage  and  mortifica- 
tion, refused  to  yield  to  the  terms  imposed  by  Lord 
Harris.  No  trace  of  common  sense,  or  of  generalship,  is 
discernible  in  his  behaviour  at  this  period. 
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§  54.  The  breach  on  the  south-western  face  of  the  for- 
tifications was  reported  practicable  on  the  evening  of  May 
the  3d.  Before  daybreak  on  the  4th,  General  Baird,  who  The  storming, 
had  for  four  years  been  a  prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
city,  led  the  troops  to  the  assault.  Colonel  Sherbrooke 
commanded  the  right  column,  Colonel  Dunlop  the  left,  and 
Colonel  Wellesley  the  reserve  :  4376  men  were  in  the 
trench,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  advance.  General  Baird, 
a  few  minutes  before  one  a.m.,  ascended  the  parapet, 
drew  his  sword,  and,  with  the  exhortation  to  the  troops  to 
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"follow  him,  and  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  name  of 
British  soldiers,"  led  on  the  gallant  band. 

In  seven  minutes  the  British  flag  was  planted  on  the 
summit  of  the  breach.  The  two  columns,  after  encounter- 
ing many  obstacles,  and  stout  opposition  from  a  small 
band  of  Mysore  troops,  met  over  the  eastern  gateway. 
The  city  was  taken. 

The  body  of  the  Sultan  himself  was  found  in  a  palan- 
kin  under  an  archway,  beneath  a  heap  of  slain.  It  was 
buried  with  military  honours  the  next  day  in  a  beautiful 
mausoleum  in  the  Lai  Bagh.  A  terrible  thunder-storm 
raged  during  the  burial. 

It  was  ascertained  (and  it  takes  away  any  lingering 
feeling  of  pity  for  the  tyrant)  that  every  European  pri- 
soner taken  during  the  siege  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Tippu. 

Tippu  signifies  tiger,  A  tiger  was  his  favourite  badge. 
He  kept  numbers  of  them  chained  in  his  fort.  And  this 
one  word  best  expresses  his  disposition. 

A  curious  illustration  of  Tippfl's  mingled  ferocity  and  childishness  is  still  in 
existence.  In  the  palace  of  Seringapatam  was  found  a  clumsy  piece  of  mechan- 
ism,  which,  when  put  in  motion,  represented  a  tiger  tearing  an  Englishman. 
An  arrangement  within  the  machine  caused  the  tiger  to  growl,  and  the  English- 
man to  cry  out !  This,  which  was  the  playtliing  of  the  Sultan  aud  his  court,  is 
in  the  museum  at  the  India  House. 

§  55.  Purnia,  the  minister;  Kamr-ud-din,  the  chief 
officer ;  Fatih  Hyder,  the  Sultan's  eldest  son  ;  and  all  the 
principal  officers,  civil  and  military,  now  surrendered 
themselves.  The  whole  kingdom  lay  at  the  feet  of  the 
victor.  Immense  stores,  about  a  million  sterling  in 
money,  and  many  costly  jewels,  were  taken  in  the  city , 
and  the  collection  of  state  papers  revealed  the  surprising 
extent  and  variety  of  the  Sultan's  intrigues  against  the 
hated  English. 

Colonel  Wellesley  was  made  commandant  of  the  captured 
city,  in  which  he  soon  restored  order  and  confidence ;  and 
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the  Governor-General  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  disposal  of  the  conquered  kingdom. 

§  56.  The  conquest  undoubtedly  rendered  England 
supreme  in  the  Dakhan.  It  was  the  first  manifestation 
of  that  wonderful  energy  with  which  English  wars  in 
India  have  ever  since  been  conducted.  It  remained  to 
show  an  example  of  moderation  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 
The  arrangements  made  were  these  : — 

1st.  The  family  of  Tippu  was  justly  set  aside ;  and  its 
members  were  removed  to  Vellora,  where  a  suitable  provi- 
sion was  made  for  them.     (Ch.  x.  §  55-58.) 

2d.  The  representative  of  the  antient  Hindu  royal 
family,  a  child  of  five  years  of  age,  was  living  with  his 
mother  in  an  obscure  hut  in  the  suburbs.  They  were 
brought  forth  from  their  obscurity,  and  the  child,  whose 
name  was  Krishnaraj  Udaiyar  Bahadar,  was  put  upon  the 
throne. 

3d.  The  Company  took  possession  of  Kanara,  Coim- 
bator,  and  the  Wynaad. 

4th.  The  districts  of  Gurramcotta,  Guti,  and  others  near 
Hyderabad,  were  made  over  to  the  Nizam. 

5th.  Some  districts  were  offered  to  the  Peishwa,  but 
rejected  by  him. 

The  commission  that  sat  in  Seringapatam  to  arrange 
these  matters  was  composed  of  General  Harris,  Colonel 
Wellesley,  Mr  Henry  Wellesley,  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  and 
Colonel  Close.  The  secretaries  were  John  Malcolm  and 
Thomas  Munro. 

§  57.  The  history  of  the  ancestor  of  the  new  Raja  is 
curious.  When  the  puppet  Raja  Cham  Raj  died  (in 
1775),  the  direct  male  line  was  extinct.  Hyder  had 
been  accustomed  to  exhibit,  on  the  feast  of  the  Dasara, 
the  poor  Raja  on  a  throne  of  state  to  his  subjects.  To 
keep  up  the  pageant,  he  resolved  to  appoint  another  Raja. 
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For  this  purpose  he  collected  a  number  of  children  belong- 
ing to  all  the  families  related  to  the  royal  house.  These 
were  introduced  into  a  room,  where  were  scattered  abroad 
in  abundance  all  things  that  could  attract  a  child. 
One  little  fellow  selected  for  himself  a  lime,  which  he 
grasped  with  his  left  hand,  and  a  little  dagger,  which  he 
grasped  in  his  right  hand.  "  This,"  exclaimed  Hyder, 
"  is  our  Raja.  With  one  hand  he  takes  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  with  the  other  the  means  of  protecting  his 
subjects." 

The  assembly  murmured  applause.  The  little  boy, 
under  the  name  of  Cham  Raj,  was  installed  as  Raja.  He 
died  of  small-pox  in  1795  ;  and  Tippu,  resolving  no  longer 
to  maintain  the  pageant  of  a  Raja,  turned  the  widow  and 
her  son,  then  two  years  of  age,  out  of  the  palace,  and 
caused  them  to  be  conveyed  to  a  miserable  hovel  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  This  son  was  the  Raja  now  put  on 
the  throne  by  the  Governor-General.  The  story  throws 
light  upon  Hyder's  own  character ;  and  shows  the  slender 
claim  of  the  family  in  question  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
land. 

§  58.  During  the  minority  of  the  Raja,  the  able 
minister  Purnia  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
General  Wellesley  remained,  during  the  intervals  of  his 
campaigns,  till  March  1805,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Commissioner  of  Mysore ;  and  by  his  administration 
conferred  permanent  benefits  upon  the  people.  Colonel 
(Sir  Barry)  Close  was  the  first  Resident  at  the  new 
court. 

§  59.  In  1812,  Purnia  retired,  and  a  sum  of 
£2,812,500  was  then  found  in  the  treasury.  Purnia  was 
handsomely  pensioned,  and  Linga  Raj  was  made  Diwan, 
with  diminished  powers.     The  Raja  soon  dissipated  the 
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treasure,  and  so  oppressed  his  subjects  that  a  rebellion 
broke  out. 

Everything  was  venal.  The  troops  were  unpaid,  and 
the  Rayats  were  ground  down  by  excessive  and  arbitrary 
taxation. 

§  60.  In  1832,  the  British  Government  interfered,  as 
the  treaty  of  1799  required  them  to  do.  (Ch.  x.  §  89). 
The  mismanagement  had  been  so  gross,  and  the  Raja  had 
been  so  entirely  deaf  to  advice  pressed  upon  him,  that  it 
was  felt  that  the  Governor-General  could  do  nothing  but 
take  the  entire  management  of  the  state  from  his  unworthy 
hands.  Sir  T.  Munro,  when  Governor  of  Madras,  had 
visited  Mysore,  and  personally  urged  amendment  upon  the 
Raja,  but  in  vain.  Sir  Mark  Cubbon  was  the  first  com- 
missioner under  the  new  system.  A  liberal  pension  was 
assigned  to  the  Raja.  The  country  has  been  exceptionally 
prosperous  from  that  time.  The  administration  reports 
are  of  exceeding  value. 

§  61.  The  Raja  died  March  27,  1868,  without  heirs. 
He  had,  however,  adopted,  in  1865,  a  distant  relative 
called  Cham  Rajendra.  In  1867  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  pleased  to  recognise  this  adoption ;  and  the 
young  chief  has  been  proclaimed  Maharaja  of  Mysore. 
He  is  about  six  years  old,  and  will  receive  a  training  suit- 
able to  his  rank  and  prospects. 

While  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  again  confiding  this  important  district  to  the  care 
of  a  Hindu  prince,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  interests  of 
4,000,000  of  people  will  ever  be  carefully  watched  over  by 
the  paramount  power. 
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CONCLUSION. 


We  here  draw  our  brief  survey  of  Indian  History  to  a 
close. 

The  student  has  now  in  his  hands  the  clue  which  will 
serve  to  guide  him  through  its  intricate  mazes. 

In  the  Introduction  his  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  spectacle,  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  a 
vast  Oriental  Empire,  consisting  of  many  flourishing 
states,  administered  by  Englishmen  under  the  British 
Crown. 

We  have  surveyed,  in  a  cursory  manner,  the  immense 
and  varied  tracts  of  country  to  which  the  title  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Empire  has  been  given. 

In  the  first  Chapter  we  have  seen  an  antient  race,  pos- 
sessed of  marvellous  powers,  civilized  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  kindred  to  our  own,  spreading  itself  abroad  in 
Hindustan.  They  elaborated  great  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  composed  splendid  poems  in  a  language,  the  flexibility, 
copiousness,  philosophic  structure,  and  sonorous  grandeur 
of  which  are  the  admiration  of  the  learned.  They  founded 
and  propagated  two  religions,  one  of  which,  no  longer  pos- 
sessing votaries  in  India  itself,  is  yet  the  most  widely  ex- 
tended religious  system  in  the  world. 

The  history  of  India  then  becomes,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  record  of  a  series  of  invasions  of  Hindustan  by  West- 
ern and  North- Western  races,  Persians,  Greeks,  Afgans, 
and  Ta(r)tars ;  and  the  annals  of  the  dynasties  which  some 
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of  these  invaders  founded.  The  antient  Persian  Empire 
numbered  the  Panjab  among  its  satrapies  ;  and  the  Grecian 
conqueror,  by  whom  that  empire  was  subverted,  achieved  a 
wider  and  a  more  lasting  conquest  of  North- Western  India 
and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Traces  of  Grecian  rule  long 
lingered  around  the  Indus. 

After  the  interval  (hardly  bridged  over  by  a  weak  and 
wavering  tradition)  of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  the  fiery 
zeal  of  the  Muhammedans  led  to  the  conquest  of  Sind,  at 
the  very  time  that  Gebir  and  Musa  founded  the  famous 
Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain. 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  after  this,  and  about  the 
period  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  the  Ghazni- 
vide  dynasty  established  itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Ravi, 
having  passed  from  Ghazni  to  Lahor. 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni's  dominion  is  followed  by  that  of 
Muhammed  of  Gh6r;  and  each  of  these  conquerors,  or 
rather  plunderers,  is  said  to  have  made  twelve  marauding, 
iconoclastic  expeditions  into  India,  north  of  the  Nerbudda. 

About  the  time  of  our  first  Edward,  a  "  slave  of  the 
Sultan  of  Ghor "  made  Delhi  the  capital  of  a  Muhamme- 
dan  empire  in  India.  Amid  many  vicissitudes  it  remained 
so  till  England  took  possession  of  it.  The  Muhammedans 
in  about  a  century  made  a  permanent  advance  from  Lahor 
to  Delhi. 

Successive  dynasties,  five  in  number,  chiefly  founded  by 
slaves,  exercised  dominion  in  Delhi  and  Agra  for  320 
years ;  till,  in  the  time  of  our  Henry  the  Eighth,  Baber, 
the  founder  of  the  great  Mogul  empire  in  India,  begins 
the  conquest  of  Hindustan.  The  Moguls  and  Tatars  had, 
before  this,  repeatedly  crossed  the  Indus ;  and  Teimur 
in  1398,  had  actually  for  a  short  time  occupied  Delhi. 
His  descendant,  Baber,  founded  the  most  illustrious  and 
enduring  dominion  that  has  ever  existed  in  India. 

Meanwhile,  when  our  Edward  I.  was  conquering  Wales, 
Alia  "the  Sanguinary"  was  subjugating  the Dakhan,  where 
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antient  Hindu  races  had  hitherto  lived  undisturbed  by  the 
commotions  in  Hindustan.  Cruel  emperors  and  their 
generals  followed  in  his  footsteps.  In  the  Dakhan,  we  see, 
fifty  years  after  Alla's  memorable  invasion,  arising  at  Kul- 
burga,  a  Muhammedan  kingdom  hardly  inferior  in  splen- 
dour to  that  of  Delhi  itself. 

The  fragments  into  which,  after  about  150  years,  about 
the  time  of  Baber's  conquest  of  Delhi,  that  kingdom  was 
broken  up,  are  not  again  entirely  brought  under  the  Mogul 
dominion,  till  the  time  of  Aurungzib,  when  the  Mogul 
empire  itself  was  hastening  to  dissolution. 

The  last  great  Hindu  kingdom  in  the  south,  that  of 
Bijanagar,  had  fallen  before  the  combined  armies  of  these 
kings  in  a.d.  1565. 

Yet  the  Hindu  races  were  not  extinct.  They  possess  a 
wonderful  vitality. 

During  the  long  period  of  the  Mogul  ascendancy,  we 
see  the  Rajputs,  the  proud  representatives  of  the  antient 
Hindu  Rajas,  identifying  themselves  with  their  Muhamme- 
dan conquerors  in  a  singular  manner.  Though  thus  closely 
connected  with  the  Moguls,  their  independence  survives 
the  downfall  of  the  house  of  Teimur. 

Moreover,  there  now  arises  in  the  Dakhan  a  Hindu 
power,  which  never  for  a  moment  is  really  at  peace  with 
the  Muhammedaus;  which  holds  itself  ever  ready  to 
spring  upon  them,  like  the  tiger  of  their  own  jungles  on 
its  prey ;  and  which  at  length  reduces  the  thirteenth  Mogul 
emperor  to  ignominious  servitude.  The  Delhi  Mussulmans, 
in  fact,  overcame  their  brethren  in  the  Dakhan,  only  to 
prepare  the  way,  as  it  seemed,  for  a  universal  Mahratta 
dominion. 

But  the  Mahrattas  themselves,  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power,  received  a  check  from  an  Afgan  invader,  who 
crossed,  the  Indus  six  times ;  and  who,  after  inflicting  a 
crushing  defeat  upon  those  ambitious  hordes,  declined  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  the  Moguls. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  Portuguese  in  India,  &c. 


Meanwhile,  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  led  to  a  series  of  more  important  in- 
vasions of  India  by  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  who 
came  in  the  garb  of  merchants ;  but  who  soon  began  to 
entertain  the  design  of  founding  a  permanent  dominion  in 
the  East. 

Of  these,  the  Portuguese,  after  a  brief  but  splendid 
career,  sank  from  absolute  incapacity  for  the  performance 
of  the  task  which  they  had  set  themselves. 

The  Dutch  followed  them ;  but  the  decay  of  their  for- 
tunes in  Europe  prevented  the  permanent  success  of  their 
schemes  in  India. 

The  English  and  the  French  alone  remain ;  and,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  seemed  uncertain 
which  of  these  two  races  was  to  govern  India. 

The  genius  of  Clive  mainly  decided  the  question  in 
favour  of  England.  He  did  what  Albuquerque  and 
Dupleix  had  failed  to  do. 

The  year  1760  sees  the  irretrievable  ruin  of  the  French 
in  India. 

The  next  year  is  the  date  of  the  disabling  blow  that  fell 
on  the  Mahrattas  at  Panipat. 

From  1757  to  1765  Britain,  chiefly  under  Olive's  guid- 
ance, advances  by  rapid  steps  to  sovereign  power  in  the 
East. 

A  series  of  British  Governors-General,  beginning  with 
the  illustrious  Warren  Hastings,  are  henceforth  the  fore- 
most men  in  India. 

Yet  England  did  not  become  the  paramount  power  in 
India  without  a  long  series  of  severe  struggles. 

There  were  the  wars  in  the  Carnatic  with  the  French, 
from  1744  to  1761;  in  Bengal  with  Suraja  Dowla,  and 
other  Muhammedan  Nuwabs,  from  1757  to  1765,  includ- 
ing the  glorious  ten  months  in  1765  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges ;  the  four  MahrattaAwars,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Mogul  Emperor,  Shah  Alam  II.,  was  released  from 
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Mahratta  thraldom,  and  placed  under  British  protection, 
and  every  single  Mahratta  leader  suffered  a  signal  over- 
throw, which  momentous  struggles  lasted  from  1775  to 
1819  ]  the  four  Mysore  wars,  in  which  the  short-lived  but 
vigorous  Muhammedan  usurpation  in  Seringapatam  was 
extinguished,  and  the  antient  Hindu  Raj  restored  under 
the  auspices  of  Britain  ;  the  war  with  Nipal ;  two  wars 
with  Birma,  which  transferred  the  whole  sea-board  of 
further  India  to  the  sway  of  England ;  the  lamentable 
struggle  in  Afganistan ;  the  war  in  which  the  Amirs  of 
Sind  were  stript  of  their  dominions  ;  the  brief,  but  bloody 
episode  of  the  Gwalior  struggle ;  the  two  Panjab  wars,  in 
which  was  subjugated  the  land  of  the  five  rivers,  where  all 
other  conquerors  have  begun  their  conquests  :  these  are  the 
chief  of  the  contests  from  which  England  has  come  forth 
triumphant.  The  sad  history  of  the  "  Sepoy  Mutiny,"  in 
which  England  had  finally  to  conquer  its  own  rebellious 
army,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the  last  of  the  Moguls, 
and  the  sole  surviving  representative  of  the  Peishwas  were 
swept  away ;  and  which  ended  in  the  assumption  by  the 
British  Crown  of  the  direct  government  of  India,  which 
until  then  had  been  under  the  administration  of  the  ever- 
memorable  British  East-India  Company,  closes  the  events 
ful  history. 

The  student's  attention  may  be  drawn,  with  propriety, 
to  one  or  two  inferences. 

(1.)  It  will  be  discerned,  that,  while  in  many  cases  the 
English  have  appeared  as  the  liberators  of  oppressed  races, 
in  none  have  they  overthrown  a  dominion  that  had  ex- 
isted before  their  own  advent  in  the  East,  and  which  could 
be  called  a  legitimate  and  antient  Hindu  dominion.  The 
only  really  antient  states  of  India  which  were  in  existence 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  those  of  Raj- 
putana  and  of  Mysore,  are  in  being  still,  and  owe  their 
continuance  to  British  protection.  This  is  a  fact  which  the 
student  should  minutely  examine  and  verify  for  himself. 


CONCLUSION. 
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(2.)  The  rise  and  progress  of  British  rule  in  the  East 
has  been  what  may  be  termed  spontaneous. 

Every  step  has  been  taken  with  reluctance,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  that  imperious  necessity  which  Clive  was 
the  first  to  feel. 

The  last  battle  was  but  the  necessary  corollary  of  the 
first. 

(3.)  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  circumstance, 
that  many  of  England's  greatest  statesmen  and  bravest 
warriors  have  been  concerned  in  the  establishment,  guid- 
ance, and  defence  of  our  Anglo-Indian  empire. 

May  it  not  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  annals  of  the 
world  afford  no  examples  of  constancy,  prudence,  and  for- 
titude more  illustrious  than  those  which  shine  forth  in  the 
pages  of  British-Indian  history  ?  Hence  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  this  study. 

(4.)  And,  lastly,  if  India,  during  the  last  eight  centu- 
ries, has  ever  enjoyed  peace,  or  had  any  assured  hope  of 
development  and  progress,  it  has  been  under  the  British 
dominion.  Is  it  not  evident  that  India  now  beholds  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day  than  she  has  even  yet  seen  ? 

If  these  pages  shall  help  the  student  to  estimate  aright 
his  own  duties,  and  to  endeavour,  in  his  measure,  to  help 
forward  the  great  and  necessary  work  of  assimilating 
more  and  more  these  Eastern  dominions  of  our  Queen 
to  the  most  favoured  regions  of  the  West  in  all  that  is 
helpful  and  excellent,  they  will  not  have  been  written  in 
vain. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  ON  INDIAN  HISTORY 
AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I. — 1.  Fix  the  positions  of  Dondra  Head,  Singapore,  Peshawar,  and  the  Salwin.  §2. 

2.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Bengal,  indicating  round  it  the  districts  under  the 

same  administration.     §  9. 

3.  What  is  to  be  observed  regarding  Sikhim,  Munnipur,  and  Tipperah  ?     §  9. 

4.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  course  of  the  Ganges  from  Patna  to  Hardw.lr, 

putting  in  all  the  places  of  importance  on  its  banks.     §  9. 

5.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  Panjab  territory,  exhibiting  its  ten  divisions. 

§10. 

6.  Give  a  diagram  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  capitals  of  the  six 

tributary  states  of  Central  India.     §  12. 

7.  Where  is  Bandelkhaud  ?     Give  the  chief  states  in  it.     §  12. 

8.  What  are  called  the  Central   Provinces  ?    What  rivers   have  their  rise 

there  ?     §  13. 

9.  Fix  the  sites  and  mention  some  particulars  about  the  chief  sea-ports  of 

British  Birma.     §  15. 
10.  What  dependent  Rajas  are  there  in  the  Madras  Presidency  ?     Give  a  few 
facts  regarding  the  territory  of  each  of  them.     §  16. 

II. — 1.  Mention  the  founders  of  Herat,  the  fort  of  Attock,  Madras,  Indor,  Aurun- 
gabad,  and  Bijanagar. 

2.  What  French  settlements  are  there  in  India  ?     Give  their  positions.     §  17. 

3.  What  Portuguese  settlements  are  there  in  India  ?     Fix  their  positions. 

§  19.     Ch.  vi. 

4.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  inserting  the  chief  town  of 

each  collectorate.     §  16. 

5.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  inserting  the  chief  place 

of  each  district.     §  18. 

6.  What  feudatories  are  there  within  the  limits  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  ?  §  18. 

7.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Berar.     How  did  it  come  under  British  manage- 

ment ?     §  20. 

8.  Give  the  dates  and  circumstances  of  the  acquisition  of  any  six  portions  of 

territory  by  the  English.     §  23. 

9.  Give  any  six  feudatories  of  Britain  in  India,  and  fix  the  position  and  ex- 

tent of  their  states. 
10.  What  boon  did  Lord  Canning  confer  on  these  feudatory  chiefs  ? 

*#*  Put  dates  to  everything  throughout. 
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CHAPTER  I.,  &c. 

III. — 1.  When  does  real  Indian  history  begin  ?    §  1. 

2.  Which  are  the  most  antient  Hindu  books  ?    §  2. 

3.  Distinguish  the  Vddic  system  of  religion  from  that  of  the  Puranas.     §  2, 10. 

4.  Enumerate  the  chief  Sanskrit  compositions.     §  2,  6,  7,  13,  14. 

5.  Which  are  the  four  great  Hindu  castes  ?     How  has  the  system  of  caste 

been  modified  ?    §  4. 

6.  What  do  you  mean  by  village  communities  ?    §  4. 

7.  What  tracts  of  country  were  called  respectively  Bramhavarta  and  Bram- 

harshidesa  ?    What  are  they  remarkable  for  ? 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  "  Institutes  of  Menu."     §  3,  4. 

9.  What  is  recorded  concerning  Rama?    Where  is  his  history  given ?    §6. 
10.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  Maha  Bharata  ?    §  7. 


CHAPTER  I.,  &c. 

IV. — 1.  What  is  the  legend  regarding  Khrishna  ?     §  7. 

2.  What  Kings  of  Magadha  are  important  in  history  ?     §  8. 

3.  When  and  where  did  Buddhism  originate  ?     §  8,  11. 

4.  What  king  was  the  distinguished  patron  of  Buddhism?     §  8  (5),  §  11. 

5.  Who  was  Sankara  Acharya  ?     §11. 

6.  What  is  known  regarding  the  sage  Agastya  ?     Ch.  iv.  §  3. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  Jain  system.     §  12  ;  ch.  iv.  §  5. 

8.  Who  was  Parasu  Rama  ?     Ch.  iv.  §  8. 

9.  What  is  the  Vedanta  system  of  philosophy  ?     §  15. 
10.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Periplus?     Ch.  iv.  §  14. 
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CHAPTER  I.,  Ac. 

V. — 1.  What  invasions  of   India  are  mentioned  before  the  birth   of   Christ? 
§  16-20. 

2.  Which  of  these  are  of  no  historical  importance?     §  16,  17. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  antient  Persian  invasion.     §  18. 

4.  Give  a  detailed  account  of  Alexander's  expedition  to  India.     §  19. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  Herat.     §  19  ;  ch.  x.  §  110,  G. 

6.  Write  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  Kingdom  of  Bactria.   §  19,  20. 

7.  Who  were  Skylax  and  Nearchus  ?     §18,19. 

8.  Who  were  the  contemporaries  of  Chandragupta  ?     §  20. 

9.  What  are  the  seras  of  Vikramaditya  and  Salivahana  ?     §  23,  9. 

10.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  Pan  jab  proper,  inserting  the  Greek  names. 


CHAPTER  II.,  &c. 

VI. — 1.  Give  the  names  of  the  first  six  Muhammedan  invaders  of  India.     Ch.  ii. 
table. 

2.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Trans-Oxiana.     Ch.  ii.  §  5. 

3.  Enumerate  the  nine  Muhammedan  dynasties  in   Delhi   before   Baber. 

Ch.  ii.  table. 

4.  Write  a  detailed  life  of  Jeipal  I.     Ch.  ii.  §  6,  7  ;  xi.  §  12. 

5.  Fix  the  situations  of  Batinda,  Nagarkot,  and  Taneshwar.     Give  some 

account  of  each  of  these  places.     Ch.  ii.  §  7,  8,  16  ;  xi.  §  8. 

6.  Why  is  the  tenth  expedition  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni   very   important  ? 

Ch.  ii.  §  10. 

7.  Give  some  account  of  Anhalwara.     Ch.  ii.  §  11 ;  ui.  §  4. 

8.  Who  were  Ferdou3i,  Khafi  Khan,  Kalidasa,  and  Ferishta  ?     Where  and 

when  did  they  live  ? 

9.  Three  Beirams  (Beyram)  are  mentioned  in  this  history  :  give  some  account 

of  each.     Ch.  ii.  §  15,  26  ;  iii.  §  6. 
10.  Who  were  respectively  called  the  Burner  of  the  World,  and  the  Sanguinary? 
Why? 
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The  Mogul  Empire. 


CHAPTER  III.,  &c. 

VII. — 1.  Write  a  list  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  in  three  sections — the  great  ones, 
the  nominal  ones,  and  the  mere  pensioners.     §  2. 

2.  Write  a  life  of  Sultan  Baber.     §  3. 

3.  Recount  the  great  struggle  of  the  Rajputs  for  empire.     §  3  (12). 

4.  Write  a  life  of  Humayun.     §  4,  5. 

5.  Give  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Sur  dynasty.     §  5. 

6.  Divide  Akbar's  life  into  six  periods,  and  state  the  chief  events  in 

each. 

7.  Draw  a  sketch  map,  showing  the  eighteen  Subahs  into  which  his  empire 

was  divided.     §  6. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  two  sieges  of  Ahmednagar  in  this  reign. 

9.  State  a  few  particulars  regarding — (1.)  Akbar's  guardian ;  (2.)  his  brother- 

in-law  ;  (3.)  his   sons;  (4.)  his  chief  friends;  (5.)  his  chief  oppo- 
nents. 
10.  What  are  his  chief  claims  to  be  considered  an   exceedingly  great 
ruler  ? 


CHAPTER  III.,  &c. 

VIII.— 1.  Write  a  sketch  of  Jehangtr's  history.     §  7. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  his  queen,  and  of  his  great  general,  Muhabat 

Khan. 

3.  Write  an  account  of  Sir  T.  Roe's  embassy  to  his  court. 

4.  What  events  occurred  in  1626-27  ? 

5.  Divide  Shah  Jehan's  life  into  three  periods,  and  give  a  summary  of  the 

events  of  each.     §  7,  8,  9. 

6.  What  Portuguese  affair  is  important  in  this  reign  ? 

7.  Give  a  brief  account  of  each  of  Shah  Jehan's  children. 

8.  Divide  Aurungzlb's  life  into  four  periods,  and  give  a  short  account  of 

the  events  of  each  portion.     §  9. 

9.  Compare  his  character  and  policy  with  those  of  Akbar. 
10.  Who  was  Jeswant  Sing  ?    What  is  known  of  him  ? 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


Aurungzib,  1658-1707. 
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IX.  x. 


AURUNGZfB.    (Ch.  iii.  §  8,  9.) 

1658-1707. 


IX. — 1.  Give  a  summary  of  Aurungzib's  career  before  1658.     Ch.  iii.  §  8  (7,  9). 

2.  What  gave  him  an  advantage  over  his  brothers  ? 

3.  Give  details  of  his  treacherous  conduct  to  his  relatives. 

4.  How  did  he  behave— (1.)  to  Sivaji;  (2.)  to  Sambaji;  (3.)  to  Sahu? 

5.  Who  were  his  great  generals  ? 

6.  In  what  way  did  Jeswant  Sing  act,  and  how  did  Aurungzib  behave  to  him 

and  his  ? 

7.  What  places  are  most  connected  with  his  history  ? 

8.  Who  were  his  sons?     Trace  their  history  to  1707. 

9.  How  did  Aurungzib  differ  essentially  from  Akbar? 
10.  What  conquests  did  he  achieve  in  the  Dakhan  ? 


AURUNGZIB—  Continued. 


X. — 1.  Wherein  was  he  impolitic  ? 

2.  What  connection  had  he  with  the  English  ? 

3.  Who  was  the  historian  of  the  time  ?     His  history  ? 

4.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  immediate  break-up  of  the  Mogul  power 

in  1707? 

5.  When  did  he  become  Emperor  de  facto,  and  when  de  jure  t 

6.  Draw  a  sketch  map,  putting  in  all  the  places  referred  to  in  the  summary. 

§  9  (19). 

7.  Had  the  limits  of  the  empire  extended  from  1608  to  1707  ? 

8.  Was  there  anything  in  English  history  to  parallel  the  bigotry  of  Aurung- 

zib about  the  same  time  ? 

9.  What  peculiarity  of  his  character  most  hindered  his  success  ? 
10.  What  was  the  real  result  of  his  policy  in  the  Dakhan  ? 
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XI.  XII. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


The  Mogul  Empire. 


CHAPTER  III.  §  10,  11 ;  VII. 


XI. — 1.  Give  an  account  of  the  Seventh  Mogul  Emperor. 

2.  Who  was  the  Eighth  Mogul  Emperor,  and  who  was  his  supporter  ?  What 

was  their  fate  ? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  1700. 

4.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  early  history  of  the  French  in  India  to 

1725. 

5.  What  places  did  the  Danes  occupy  ? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  English  factories  in  India  to  1700. 

7.  What  especial  circumstances  in  reference  to  the  English  East  India  Com- 

pany are  to  be  referred  to_  the  reigns  of  Shah  Jehan  and  Farukhshtr  ? 

8.  What  places  around  the  coast  were  in  European  occupation  in  1725? 

9.  Which  Mahratta  leaders  were  contemporaries  of  Zulfikar  Khan  ? 

10.  What  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  that  period  in  Mysore,  the  Panjab,  and  in 
Delhi? 


CHAPTER  III. 
1712-1748. 


XII.— 1.  Who  were  the  Barha  Seiads  ?    Ch.  iii.  §  12  (2). 

2.  What  Emperors  did  they  set  up,  and  whom  did  they  depose  ? 

3.  Who  were  their  great  rivals  ? 

4.  What  treaty  did  one  of  them  make  with  a  Mahratta  leader,  and  what 

were  its  results  ? 

5.  How  were  they  overthrown  ? 

6.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Zulfikar  Khan.     Ch.  iii.  §  11. 

7.  What  circumstances  are  worthy  of  note  connected  with  the  marriage  of 

Farukhshlr?     Ch.  iii.  §  12. 

8.  What  did  the  Sikhs  suffer  under  the  government  of  these  Seiads  ? 

9.  Give  some  account  of  Asaph  Jah. 
10.  And  of  Sadat  Khan. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


The  Mogul  Empire. 
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XIII.  XIV. 


CHAPTER  III.  §  12-19. 

XIII.— 1.  Give  an  account  of  affairs  in  Delhi  from  1719  to  1738. 

2.  What  was  the  occasion,  and  what  the  result,  of  the  battle  of  Shahpur  ? 

3.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Nizams  of  Hyderabad. 

4.  What  provinces  became  virtually  independent  during   the   reign  of 

Muhammed  Shah  ? 

5.  What  was  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Sirhind  ? 

6.  Write  a  short  account  of  Nadir  Shah. 

7.  Who  was  All  Vardi  Khan  ? 

8.  Give  the  history  of  Ahmed  Shah. 

9.  Write  an  account  of  Ahmed  Shah  AbdalI. 

10.  Give  the  life  of  Ghazi-ud-diu  (IV.),  grandson  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk. 


CHAPTER  III.  §  20-25. 

XIV. — 1.  How  did  the  Mahrattas  get  a  footing  in  Delhi?  when  did  they,  for  a 
time,  lose  it  ?  when  regain  it  ?  and  when  did  they  finally  lose  it  1 

2.  Who  was  Gholam  Kadir  ? 

3.  Give  the  names  of  the  last  two  Moguls,  and  a  particular  or  two  about 

them. 

4.  In  1757  what  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  all  the  principal  centres  of 

political  life  in  India  ? 

5.  Which   Mogul  Emperors   were   fugitives  ?    which   were   assassinated  ? 

which  were  mere  puppets  ?  which  did  most  to  establish  the  empire  ? 
and  which  most  hastened  its  downfall  ? 

6.  Who  were  the  Rohillas  ? 

7.  Which  Emperor  met  Clive,  and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

8.  How  many  times,  and  by  whom,  was  Delhi  taken  between  1206  and 

1803? 

9.  Who  were  the  descendants  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali  ? 

10.  Which  six  battles  were  most  important  in  the  Mogul  history  ? 
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XV.  XVI. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


The  Malirattas. 


CHAPTER  V.,  &c. 


Ch. 


Ch. 


XV. — 1.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  Mahratta  country.     Ch.  v.  §  2-4. 

2.  What  do  we  know  of  the  Mahratta  people  before  the  rise  of  Sivaji? 

Ch.  iv.  §  14,  15. 

3.  How  have  the  hill-forts  been  connected  with  Mahratta  history  ? 

§  5,  9,  11,  18,  21,  22,  26. 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Sivaji's  ancestors. 

5.  Trace  the  history  of  the  Mahratta  dominion  in  the  Carnatic. 

§  7,  17,  23,  24,  34,  55,  108.     (See  Tanjore.) 

6.  Give  a  short  life  of  the  great  Sivaji.     Ch.  v.  §  9-26. 

7.  State  precisely  the  position  of  the  various  kingdoms  of  the  Dakhan  in 

1627.    Ch.  iv.  §  23-29  ;  vi.  §  20. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  Sivaji's  conduct  towards  Afzal  Khan  and  Shayista 

Khan.     Ch.  v.  §  14-16. 

9.  In  what  matters  did  Sivaji  come  into  contact  with  the  English  ?    Ch.  v. 

§  17-22  ;  vii.  §  6. 
10.  Compare  Sivaji  with  Hyder  All.    Why  was  the  success  of  the  former 
more  complete  thau  that  of  the  latter  ? 


CHAPTER  V.,  &c. 


XVI. — 1.  What  is  remarkable  about  the  history  of  Shayista  Khan? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  Sivaji's  successor.     §  27-32. 

3.  Distinguish  between  Raja  Ram  and  Ram  RSj.     §  27. 

4.  Write  a  life  of  Raja  Sahu.     §  33-59. 

5.  What  was  the  state  of  affairs  among  the  Mahrattas  from  1683  to  1707  ? 

§  30-37. 

6.  Who  was  Balaji  Vishwanath?     Give  an  account  of  the  transactions 

with.     §  40-42. 

7.  Explain  the  terms  Chout  and  Surdeshmukhl.     §  42. 

8.  Write  a  life  of  the  second  Peishwa.     §  44-52. 

9.  Name  the  principal  Mahratta  leaders  who  rose  to  eminence  about  1724. 

Which  of  these  founded  independent  states  ?    §  45. 
10.  Give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Kolhapur  state.     §  47. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


The  English  Period. 
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XVII.  XVIII. 


CHAPTERS  V.,  VII,  VIII. 

1740-1748. 

XVII. — 1.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  chief  states  in  India  in  1740.     §  53. 

2.  Write  an  account  of  Chanda  Saheb. 

3.  Who  were  the  great  French  leaders  in  the  Carnatic  during  this 

period  ? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  battle  of  Ambur. 

5.  Exhibit  the  dynasty  of  Anwar-ud-dln  in  a  table. 

6.  What  sons  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk  were  alive  when  he  died  ? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  siege  of  Madras. 

8.  What  powers  existed  in  India  in  1748  ?     Ch.  viii.  §  14. 

9.  Write  an  account  of  Balaji  Baji  Rao. 

10.  Give  a  slight  sketch  of  six  important  persons  who  died  in  or  about 
1748. 


CHAPTERS  V.-IX. 
1748-1765. 

XVIII. — 1.  Who  was  Ragoba?     Give  a  sketch  of  his  history.     Ch.  v.  §  63. 

2.  Who  was  Clive  ?     Trace  his  whole  Indian  career  briefly. 

3.  Give  an  outline  of  events  that  led  to  the  battle  of  Plassey. 

4.  What  brought  about  the  conflict  between  the  Mahrattas  and  Ahmed 

Shah  Abdall  ? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  second  battle  of  Panipat. 

6.  Write  a  summary  of  affairs  in  Bengal  during  1765. 

7.  Who  destroyed  the  French  power  in  the  Carnatic  ?     Trace  its  decline 

from  1748  to  1760. 

8.  Who  were  the  rival  Nuwabs  of  Arcot  ?     Discuss  their  claims. 

9.  Who  were  the  rival  Subadars  of  the  Dakhan? .  Give  their  history. 
10.  Write  an  account  of  Bussy. 
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XIX.  XX 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


The  English  Period. 


CHAPTERS  V.-IX. 
1765-1782. 

XIX. — 1.  Write  a  life  of  Warren  Hastings. 

2.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Nana  Farnavis. 

3.  Give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  life  and  times  of  Madu  Rao,  the 

fourth  Peishwa. 

4.  What  caused  the  first  Mahratta  war? 

5.  Who  was  Goddard  ?     Give  an  account  of  his  services. 

6.  Give  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  English  in  Bengal  from  1765  to 

1782. 

7.  What  was  the  Convention  of  Wargaom  ? 

8.  State  the  particulars  of  the  treaty  of  Salbal. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  Inddr  State  from  its  rise  to  1780. 

10.  What  do  we  know  of  any  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  during 
this  period  ? 


1782-1800. 

XX. — 1.  Write  a  full  account  of  Mahadajt  Sindia. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Kurdla. 

3.  Write  a  life  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis. 

4.  What  was  the  permanent  settlement  ? 

5.  Give  an  abstract  of  the  history  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  Peishwas. 

6.  State  the  more  important  matters  connected  with  Lord  Teignmouth's 

administration. 

7.  What  are  the  chief  features  of  the  English  legislation  for  India  between 

1783  and  1793,  both  dates  being  included? 

8.  What  Presidents  of  the  "  Board  of  Controul "  have  been  celebrated  in 

history  ? 

9.  State  fully  all  you  know  about  the  Treaty  of  Bassein. 

10.  Give  a  summary  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  all  the  principal  places  in 
India  in  1800. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


The  English  Period. 
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CHAPTERS  V.-X. 
1800-1805. 

XXI. — I.  Write  an  account  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley's  Indian  administration. 

2.  "What  is  the  system  which  is  called  the  Subsidiary  System  ? 

3.  What  circumstances  caused  the  nineteenth  century  to  open  with  favour- 

able auspices  to  Great  Britain  in  India  ? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Jeswant  Rao  Holkar. 

5.  Give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dowlat  Rao  Sindia. 

6.  What  destroyed  the  Mahratta  confederation  ?     Ch.  v.  §  139. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  second  Mahratta  war. 

8.  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Deogaom  ? 

9.  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Sirji  Anjengaom  ? 
10.  Give  a  summary  of  the  third  Mahratta  war. 


1805-1819. 

XXII. — 1.  Give  some  account  of  Sir  Barry  Close,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sir  C.  Met- 
calfe, Mr  M.  Elphinstone,  and  Sir  T.  Munro. 

2.  Write  a  brief  history  of  Bajl  Rao  II. 

3.  Give,  in  a  table,  the  battles  of  the  fourth  Mahratta  or  Pindart  war. 

4.  State  a  few  particulars  regarding  Trimbuckji,  Appa  Saheb,  Amir  Khan, 

Chitu,  Ghatge,  Gokla. 

5.  Give  the  sequel  of  the  history  of  the  Rajas  of  Satara. 

6.  Who  were  the  Pindaris  ? 

7.  Which  were  the  principal  hill-forts  taken  from  the  Mahrattas,  to  1819, 

by  the  English  ? 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  Tanjore  Mahratta  Raj  from  its  foundation. 

Ch.  x.  §  44. 

9.  State  briefly  the  main  circumstances  connected  with  the  Nuwabs  of  the 

Carnatic  from  1760  to  1801. 
10.  Give  a  short  history  of  Sir  G.  Barlow's  career  as  acting  Governor-Gene- 
ral, and  as  Governor  of  Madras. 
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XXIII.  XXIV. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


The  English  Period. 


CHAPTER  X.  §  53-78. 

XXIII. — 1.  What  maybe  said  for  and  against  the  "Non-intervention  Policy" 
in  India  ? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  Vellora  Mutiny. 

3.  Write  a  summary  of  Travancore  history. 

4.  State  a  few  particulars  about  the  Cochin  state. 

5.  Where  are  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  important  in  Indian  history  ? 

6.  Give  a  sketch  of  Lord  Minto's  embassies. 

7.  Write  a  summary  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings'  Indian  administration. 

8.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Nlpal  war?     How  did  it  end? 

9.  Write  a  short  account  of  General  Sir  D.  Ochterlony's  services. 
10.  Who  was  Mr  Adam,  and  what  did  he  do  ? 


CHAPTER  X.  §  78-105. 

XXIV. — 1.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  Birmese  War. 

2.  What  territory  did  England  acquire  by  the  treaty  of  Yendabu  ? 

3.  What  mutinies,  European  and  native,  have  taken  place  in  the  armies 

of  England  in  India  ? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Bhartpur. 

5.  What  rendered  Lord  W.  C.  Bentinck's  administration  remarkable? 

6.  Give  a  summary  of  Kurg  history. 

7.  What  is  Thuggee  ?     Who  was  most  successful  in  its  suppression  ? 

8.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  Bhopal  state. 

9.  What  changes  were  made  in  the  Company's  charter  in  1833  ? 

10.  What  did  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  do  as  acting  Governor-General  ?    Discuss 
its  propriety. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


The  English  Period. 
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XXV.  XXVI. 


CHAPTER  X.  §  106-111. 

XXV.— 1.  Who  were  the  rulers  of  Afganistan  from  1760  to  1840  ? 

2.  Give  the  descent  of  Shah  Shuja. 

3.  Write  an  account  of  Dost  Muhammed. 

4.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Afganistan,  showing  the  chief  places  celebrated 

in  the  war. 

5.  Was  the  expedition  wise  or  foolish  ?     Why  ? 

6.  How  did  E.  Pottinger,  Sale,  Nott,  and  Dennie  distinguish  them- 

selves ? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  Kabul  disasters. 

8.  Why  was  the  garrison  of  Jellalabad  called  illustrious  ? 

9.  What  do  you  know  about  Dost  Muhammed's  "  fighting  "  son  ? 
10.  Give  an  account  of  the  results  of  the  Afgan  expedition. 


CHAPTER  X.  §  112-136. 

XXVI. — 1.  How  many  wars  with  China  are  mentioned  ?    What  have  been  the 
results  ? 

2.  What  mistakes  did  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough   make   as  Governor- 

General  ? 

3.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Gwalior  troubles  ? 

4.  What  two  battles  were  then  fought,  and  what  was  their  result? 

5.  How  was  Sind  then  governed  ? 

6.  What  was  the  occasion  of  our  war  with  Sind  ? 

7.  What  battles  were  fought  in  this  war  ? 

8.  What  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  Lord  Hardinge  as  Governor- 

General  ? 

9.  What  had  been  done  by  our  armies  between  1843-1846  ? 

10.  What  was  done  in  Gumsur  and  adjacent  districts  at  this  period  ? 
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XXVII. 
XXVIII. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


The  English  Period. 


CHAPTER  X.  §  137-183. 

XXVII. — 1.  What  annexations  took  place  in  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie's  time  ? 

2.  Give  a  summary  of  the  second  Birmese  war. 

3.  The  years  1848-1856  were  years  of  great  progress.     Illustrate  this. 

4.  What  change  in  the  Company's  charter  was  made  in  1 853  ? 

5.  What  were  the  chief  events  of  Lord  Canning's  administration  ? 

6.  What  was  the  origin  and  the  result  of  the  second  Persian  war  ? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  Sir  James  Outram  and  Sir  Herbert 

Edwardes. 

8.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  histories  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and  of  Sir  J. 

Lawrence,  before  he  was  Governor-General. 

9.  Distinguish  between  "  epidemic  "  and  "  endemic  "  civilisation. 
10.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  the  "  Sepoy  mutiny." 


CHAPTER  X.  §  161-183. 


XXVIII. — 1.  Who  were  the  principal  traitors  in  1857  ? 

2.  Who  were  the  great  heroes  of  that  rebellion  ? 

3.  What  native  princes  were  especially  loyal  to  the  paramount  power  ? 

4.  What  arrangements  were  made  in  1858  for  the  government  of  British 

India  ? 

5.  Give  an  abstract  of  the  Queen's  proclamation. 

6.  What  is  the  "  patent  of  nobility  ? "     §  187. 

7.  Give  a  list  of  the  Governors-General. 

8.  Select  the  four  greatest,  and  give  reasons  for  your  selection. 

9.  Who  were  the  most  eminent  of  the  Acting  Governors-General  ? 

10.  What  great  calamities  have  befallen  the  English  in  India  from  1756 
to  the  present  ? 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


The  Panjab. 
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XXIX.  XXX. 


CHAPTER  XI.  (X.) 

XXIX. — 1.  The  Panjab  has  been  the  battlefield  of  Afgans,  Moguls,  and  Hindus. 
Illustrate  this. 

2.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  geography  of  this  province. 

3.  Give  the  history  of  Multan  in  detail. 

4.  How  many  invaders  have  passed  the  Attock  ? 

5.  Which  are  the  Cis-Satlaj  states  ? 

6'.  What  Governors- General  have  had  most  to  do  with  Panjab  affairs, 
and  how  ? 

7.  Write  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Sikhs  to  1809. 

8.  Give  a  life  of  Ranjit  Sing  in  detail. 

9.  Enumerate  the  various  rulers  of  the  Panjab  from  the  earliest  times. 
10.  Trace  the  descent  of  Dhulip  Sing. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

XXX.— 1.  Who  were  Mulraj,  Lai  Sing,  Golab  Sing,  and  Chand  Kowr  ? 

2.  Give  in  detail  the  history  of  the  first  Panjab  war. 

3.  And  of  the  second  Panjab  war. 

4.  Mention  the  chief  military  men  connected  with  the  two  Panjab  wars. 

5.  How  has  the  Panjab  been  administered  since  its  annexation  ? 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Sikh,  of  Khdlsd,  of  Misl,  and  of 

Sing  or  Singh  ? 

7.  Justify  the  annexation  of  the  Panjab. 

8.  What  great  engineering  works  have  been  carried  out  there  ? 

9.  What  is  now  the  north-west  frontier  of  British  India  ? 

10.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Cashmir  from  the  earliest  times. 
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XXXI.  XXXII. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


Mysore. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

XXXI. — 1.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Mysore,  putting  in  all  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  chapter.     Comp.  Intro.  §  14. 

2.  For  what  are  Manzerabad,  DSonhalli,  Bednur,  and  Mangalore  re- 

markable ?    §1,11,14,20,36. 

3.  Who  were  the  antient  sovereigns  of  the  Karnataka  country,  and  what 

was  tbeir  capital  ?     §  2. 

4.  Mention  the  six  most  important  kings  of  the  old  Hindu  dynasty,  and 

give  one  particular  regarding  each. 

5.  Trace  the  history  of  the  city  of  Seringapatam  from  1565-1799. 

6.  What  dealings  with  the  Mahrattas  had  Chick  Ddo  Raj  ?     §  8. 

7.  What  analogy  do  you  trace  between  Mysore  and  Mahratta  history  ? 

§9. 

8.  Give  a  short  history  of  the  life  of  Hyder  All. 

9.  What  events  happened  in  1749,  1760,  1769,  1780,  1782  ? 

10.  What  part  did  Warren  Hastings  take  in  Mysore  affairs  ?    §  26-29. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


XXXII. — 1.  How  was  Sir  Eyre  Coote  connected  with  Mysore  affairs  ?     Give  a 
sketch  of  his  services.     Ch.  ix. ,  viii.,  xii. 

2.  Give  a  short  account  of  Flint,  Baillie,  and  Matthews. 

3.  What  were  the  issues  of  the  two  battles  of  Pollilore  ?     §  27,  29. 

4.  Give  a  sketch  of  Colonel  Smith's  exploits.     §  17-21. 

5.  What  was  Hyder's  great  complaint  against  the  English  in  1772  ? 

6.  Give  particulars  of  any  transactions  with  the  Mahrattas  in  which 

Hyder  was  worsted.     §  15,  22. 

7.  Give  a  summary  of  the  second  Mysore  war. 

8.  How  did  Hyder  and  Tippu  treat  Ktirg  ?    §  23,  37. 

9.  Write  a  short  life  of  Tippd  Sultan. 

10.  What  was  the  state  of  Mahratta  affairs  at  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Hyder  ? 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


Mysore. 
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XXXIII. 
XXXIV. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

XXXIII. — 1.  Give  particulars  of  the  four  treaties  made  by  the  English  with  the 
Mysoreans.     §  21,  36,  44,  56,  60. 

2.  What  did  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  accomplish  in  regard  to  Mysore  ? 

3.  How  was  the  Marquis  Wellesley  concerned  with  Mysore  affairs  ? 

4.  What  battles  preceded  the  final  siege  of  Seringapatam  ? 

5.  Give  a  sketch  of  Hartley's  history  from  the  Convention  of  Wargaom 

to  1799. 

6.  How  did  Tippu  resemble  Juna  Khan  Tughlak  ? 

7.  Give  a  short  account  of  each  member  of  the  commission  that  settled 

Mysore  affairs  in  1799. 

8.  Write  a  life  of  the  late  Raja  of  Mysore. 

9.  What  Mahratta  chieftains  were  alive  in  1799  ? 

10.  Give  an  account  of  three  persons  whom  Tippu  sought  aid  from. 
§  47,  50. 


GENERAL. 

XXXIV. — 1.  Compare  Albuquerque,  Clive,  andDupleix,  as  to  their  Indian  careers. 

2.  What  wars  has  England  waged  in  India  ? 

3.  Enumerate  all  the  massacres  that  occur  in  British  Indian  history. 

4.  What  is  the  general  impression  produced  on  your  mind  as  to  the 

results  of  Muhammedan  rule  in  India  ? 

5.  What  was  the  great  fault  of  the  French  in  India  ? 

6.  What  innovations  has  England  made  in  religious  matters  in  India  ? 

Defend  them. 

7.  What  campaign  was  the  most  trying  to  England,  and  why  ? 

8.  Which  Governor-General  displayed  the  greatest  genius  ?     Defend 

your  answer. 

9.  What  great  wrongs  have  been  committed  by  English  rulers  in  India  ? 
10.  What  powers  were  in  existence  in  India  in  1650  ? 
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Note  1.   This  table  is  to  connect  the  several  parts  of  the  History.     The  student 

should  practise  himself  in  writing  out  all  the  events  in  every  part  of 

India,  in  any  given  year  or  period. 

2.   The  most  important  dates  are  marked  (*). 

I.  Pre-historic  Times. 

B.C. 

1400 

Arrangement  of  the  Vedas  by  Vyasa. 

Ch.  i.  §  2. 

1400-1300 

The  war  of  the  Maha  Bharata.    Sahd  Deva. 

Ch.  i.  §  7,  8. 

1308 

Invasion  of  India  by  Sesostris  (mythical). 

Ch.  i.  §  17. 

1200 

Rama's  invasion  of  the  Dakhan. 

Ch.  i.  §  6. 

800 

The  date  of  Menu. 

Ch.  i.  §  3. 

543 

Ajata  Satru.     Death  of  Gotama,  or  Sakya 

Muni. 

Ch.  i.  §  8,  11. 

II.  Semi-historic  Period,  from  the  Invasion  of  the  Panjab  by  the 

Persians  to  the  rise  of  the  Ghaznivides,  B.C.  518— A.D.  978. 

B.C. 

518 

Persian  invasion  under  Darius  Hystaspes. 

Ch.  i.  §  18. 

400-500 

Pandya  kingdom  of  Madura  founded. 

330 

Herat  founded  by  Alexander. 

Ch.  i.  §  19. 

326 

Invasion  of  the  Panjab  by  Alexander  the 

Great. 

Ch.  i.  §  19. 

315 

Chandra-Gupta,  or  Sandracottus. 

Ch.  i.  §  8,  20. 

260-220 

Asoka,  or  Piyadasi,  the  great  patron  of 

Buddhism. 

Ch.  i.  §  8. 

126 

Tartars  from   Trans-Oxiana   conquer  the 

Bactrian  kingdom. 

Ch.  i.  §  20. 

57 

Vikramaditya,  King  of  Ojein. 

Ch.  i.  §  9. 

A.D. 

78 

Salivahana,  King  of  Paithun. 

Ch.  i.  §  9. 

524 

Ch.  hi.  §  6  (12). 

600 

The  Jain  system  founded. 

700 

Agastya  in  the  South. 

Ch.  iv.  §  3. 

700-800 

Sankara  Acharya. 

Ch.  i.  §  11. 

1050 

Kuna  Pandya  in  Madura. 

Ch.  iv.  §  5. 
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III.  From  the  beginning  of  Authentic  National  History  in  India  to  1526. 

[See  Ch.  ii.  Introductory  Table.] 

A.D. 

878-1186 

The  Ghaznlvides. 

Ch.  ii. 

*1022 

Lah6r  becomes  a  Muhammedan  City. 

Ch.  ii. 

1152 

Sack  of  Ghazni  by  A lld-uddtn  Gh6rt. 

Ch.  ii. 

1186-1206 

MUHAMMED  OF  Gh6r. 

Ch.  ii. 

*1206-1288 

The  first  slave  dynasty  in  Delhi.     (Kutb- 

ud-dIn.) 

Ch.  ii. 

1217 

Ghkngiz  Khan.     (First  Mogul  irruption). 

Ch.  ii. 

1288-1321 

The  KHiuis. 

Ch.  ii. 

*1294 

The  first  Muhammedan  invasion    of  the 

Dakhan. 

Ch.  iv.  §  16. 

1303,  1310, 

1312 

Malik  KdfUr's  invasions  of  the  Dakhan. 

Ch.  iv.  §  17 

xii.  §  2. 

1318 

Malabar  conquered  by  Khusru. 

Ch.  iv.  §  18. 

1321-1412 

The  Tughlaks. 

1323 

Warangal  taken  by  the  Muhammedans. 

Ch.  iv.  §  12. 

1336 

Bijanagab  founded. 

Ch.  iv.  §  19. 

*1347 

Foundation  of  the  BahminI  kingdom  in 

the  Dakhan,  till  1526. 

Ch.  ii.  §  36. 

*1398 

Teimur   in   Delhi.     Second   great   Mogul 

expedition. 

Ch.  iv.  §  21 

;  ii.  §  43. 

1482 

Ch.  iii.  §  3 ; 

iv.  §  21. 

1486 

Ch.  vi.  §  2. 

1494 

Ch.  iii.  §  3. 

*1498 

Vasco  da  Gama  in  Calicut. 

Ch.  iv.  §  23 
Ch.  vi.  §  2. 

;  ii.  §  47. 

1489-1526 

The  Bahmani  kingdom  breaks  up.     Bija- 

PUR  kingdom  founded. 

Ch.  iv.  §  21, 

23. 

1500 

Cabral  in  Calicut. 

Ch.  vi.  §  5  ; 
iv.  §  21. 

ii.  §  47 ; 

1504 

Duarte  Pachecho  in  Cochin. 

Ch.  iii.  §  3  ; 

vi.  §  8. 

1505-1508 

Francisco  Almeyda,  the  first  Portuguese 

viceroy. 

Ch.  iv.  §  21 

vi.  §  10. 

1507 

Chdm  Rdj,  the  six-fingered,  in  Mysore. 

Ch.  xii.  §  3. 

1508-1515 

Alphonso  Albuquerque,  the  second  Por- 

Ch. iv.  §  21, 

23;  vi.  § 

tuguese  viceroy. 

12,  14. 

1515 

Lope  Soarez,  the  third  Portuguese  viceroy. 

Ch.  iii.  §  3 ; 

vi.  §  14. 

1524 

Cham  Raj,  the  Bald,  founds  Mysore. 

Ch.  xii.  §  4. 
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Mogul  Period. 

IV. 

IV.  Mogul  Period. 

A.D. 

The  first  great  battle  of  Panipat. 

1526 

Baber  founds  the  Mogul  empire  in  India. 
Mogul    emperors.       Lodis   driven    away. 

Ch.  u.  §  47  ;  iii.  §  13. 

Nanak. 

Ch.  xi.  §  22. 

1527 

Sikri.     The  Rajputs  conquered. 

Ch.  iii.  §  3. 

1528 

Storming  of  Chanderi. 

Ch.  iii.  §  3. 

1529 

Ch.  iii.  §  3  (13). 

1530 

Humayun,  the  second  Mogul. 

Ch.  iii.  §  3,  4. 

1535 

Champantr  stormed. 

Ch.  iii.  §  4. 

1538 

The  siege  of  Diu. 

Ch.  vi.  §  17. 

1540 

Restored  Afgans  of  the  Sur  dynasty. 

Ch.  iii.  §  4. 

1541 

Xavier  in  India. 

Ch.  vi.  §  17. 

1542 

Birth  of  Akbar. 

Ch.  iii.  §  46. 

1544 

Ch.  iii.  §  4  (7). 

1545 

Juan  de  Castro,  Portuguese  viceroy. 

Ch.  iii.  §  4,  5  ;  vi.  §  18. 

1555-1556 

Return  and  death  of  Humayun. 

Ch.  iii.  5. 

1556 

Accession  of  Akbar. 

1559 

Nayakar  rulers  of  Madura  till  1736. 

Ch.  iv.  §  6. 

1560 

Akbar,  18  years  old,  assumes  the  govern- 

ment. 

Ch.  iii.  §  6. 

The  real  Mogul  conquest  of  India. 

—  1567.    Conquers  his  own  feudatories. 

—  1572.     Subdues  the  Rajputs. 

—  1573.     Conquers  Gujarat. 

—  1581.     Fort  of  Attack  built. 

1592.     Annexes  Bengal,  Bahdr,  and  Orissa. 

§6. 

—  1592.     Conquest  of  Sind. 

1594.     Afganistan  subdued. 

1599-1601.     Akbar  in  the  Dakhan. 

1565 

The  battle  of  Talik6t  (Telli  cotta). 

Ch.  iv.  §  29. 

1570 

Dakhan  Muhammedan  confederacy  against 

the  Portuguese. 

Ch.  vi.  §  19. 

1580 

Foundation  of  Oudipur. 

Ch.  iii.  §  6. 

1580-1656 

Downfall  of  the  Portuguese. 

Ch.  vi.  §  20. 

1581 

Ch.  iii.  §  6  ;  xi.  §  20. 

1583 

The  first  English  in  India. 

Ch.  vii.  §  6. 

1589-1612 

Ferishta  in  Bijapur. 

Ch.  iv.  §  23. 

1594 

The  Dutch  in  India. 

Ch.  vii.  §  3,  4. 
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Mogul  Period. 

A.D. 

1595-1599 

Two  sieges  of  AJimednagar.    Chand  BiBi. 

Ch.  iii.  §  6. 

1599 

Synod  of  Diamper. 

Ch.iii.§6(20);vi.§21. 

1600 

TlIE  INCORPORATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  INDIA 

COMI'ANY. 

Ch.  vii.  §  6. 

1603 

Assassination  of  Ab-ul-Fazl. 

Ch.  iii.  §  7. 

1605 

Death   of   Akbar.      Jehanoir,   the   third 

Mogul. 

Ch.  iii.  §  7. 

1608 

Hawkins  in  Surat. 

Ch.  vii.  §  6. 

"  1610 

Seringapatain  became  the  capital  of  Mysore. 

Ch.  xii.  §  6. 

1611 

Marriage  of  the  emperor  with  NCr  Jeuan. 

She  died  in  1646. 

Ch.  iii.  §  7  ;  vii.  §  6. 

1615-1618 

Sir  T.  Roe,  ambassador. 

1626 

Death  of  Malik  Ambar. 

*1627 

Jrhangir's    death.      Accession     of     Shah 

.Ii  man,  the  fifteenth  Mogul  emperor. 

Ch.  iii.  §  8. 

Birth  of  SivajI. 

Ch.  v.  §  9. 

1631 

Portuguese  driven  out  of  Bengal. 

Ch.  iii.  §  8. 

1636 

Mr  Boughton  in  Delhi. 

Ch.  v.  §  9  ;  vii.  §  6. 

1637 

Ahmeduagar  taken  by  Shah  Jehan. 

Ch.  iii.  §  8 ;  iv.  §  24 ; 
v.  §7. 

1640 

Madras  founded. 

Ch.  iv.  §  29. 

1646 

TuIiNEA. 

Ch.  v.  §  11. 

1657 

Civil  war  breaks  out  between  the  sons  of 

the  emperor. 

Ch.  iii.  §8  (11). 

1651 

Ch.  v.  §  13. 

1652 

Ch.  iii.  §  8. 

1658 

Aurungzib,  the  sixth  Mogul  emperor,  im- 

prisons his  father  and  seizes  the  empire. 

Ch.  iii.  §  8  (11,  12). 

1659 

Tirumala  Ndyahan  died  in  Madura. 

Ch.  iv.  §  6. 

Murder  of  Afzal  Khdn. 

Ch.  v.  §  14. 

1662 

Ch.  v.  §  15,  16. 

1663 

Sack  of  Surat. 

Ch.  v.  §17;  vii.  §6. 

1664 

French  in  India. 

Ch.  v.  §17;  vii.  §7. 

1665 

1666 

Death  of  Shah  Jehan.     Sivaji  in  Delhi. 

Ch.  v.  §  19  ;  iii.  §  9. 

1668 

Bombay  made  over  to  the  Company. 

Ch.  vii.  §  6 ;  v.  §.  20. 

1670 

Ch.  v.  §  21. 

1673-1704 

Chick  Deo  Raj  in  Mysore. 

Ch.  xii.  §  8. 

1674 

Sivaji  enthroned. 

Ch.  v.  §  22. 

1675 

Sikhs. 

Ch.  iii.  §  10  (5);  xi. 
§22. 

1676 

Sivaji  in  the  Carnatic. 

Ch.  v.  §  23. 

1678 

Ch.  iii.  §  9. 

1680 

Death  of  Sivaji. 

Ch.  v.  §  26. 
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A.D. 

1683-1707 
1686 
1687 
1689 

1695 
1700 
1702 
1706 

*1707 

1708 
1712 
1713 


1714 
1716 

1717 
1719 

"1720 ' 
*1724 


1725 
1727 
1730 
1732 
1736 

*1738 
1739 

*1740 


Aurungzib's  wars  in  the  Dakhan. 
Bijap-Ar  taken. 
Golconda'  taken. 

Samba ji,  the  second  Mahratta  Raja,  slain 
by  Aurungzib. 

Aurungzib  in  Satara. 

Birth  of  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore. 

Death  of  Aurungzib.     Accession  of  Shah 

Alam  I.,  the  seventh  Mogul. 
Liberation  of  Sahu. 
Jehandar  Shah,  the  eighth  Mogul. 
The  Seiads,  Hussein  and  Abdullah  Khan 

put  Zulfikar  Khan  and  the  emperor 

to  death,  and  set  up  Farukhshir  (1713- 

1719),  the  ninth  Mogul. 
BalajI    Vishwanath,    the    first    great 

Peishwa. 
Gabriel  Hamilton  at  the  court  of  Farukh- 

Bhir. 
The  Sikhs  almost  exterminated. 
Mahrattas    under    Balaji    Viswanath    in 

Delhi 
Two  puppet  emperors.    Mchammed  Shah, 

the     twelfth     Mogul,    placed     on    the 

throne  by  the  Seiads. 
Battle  of  Shahp&r.     Muhammed  Shah  is 

really  emperor  to  1748.    Death  of  Balaji 

Vishwanath,  BajI  Rao  I.,  the  second 

Peishwa. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk  and  Sadat  Khan  become 

virtually  independent    in    the   Dakhan 

and   in  Oudh  respectively.     The  great 

Mahratta  chieftains  rise  to  importance. 
Robert  Clive  born. 


Warren  Hastings  born. 

Chanda  Saheb  in  Trichinopoly. 

Invasion  of  Nadir  Shah. 

Bassein  stormed  by  the  Mahrattas. 

The  first  battle  of  Ambur.     Death  of  Baji 

Rao  I.    He  is  succeeded  by  BalajI  Baji 

Rao,  third  Peishwa. 


Ch.  iii.  §  9. 
Ch.  iii.  §  9. 
Ch.  iii.  §  9. 

Ch.  v.  §  32. 
Ch.  iii.  §  9  (20). 
Ch.  v.  §  34. 
Ch.  xii.  §  13. 
Ch.  iii.  §  9. 
Summary  ch.  iii.  §  9 

(19). 
Ch.  v.  §  39. 
Ch.  iii.  §10;  v.§  39,40. 


Ch.  iii.  §  11,  12. 

Ch.  v.  §  40. 

Ch.  iii.  §  12  (8). 
Ch.  iii.  §  12. 

Ch.  v.  §42;  iii.  §  12. 

Ch.  iii.  §  13-15. 
Ch.  iii.  §  15. 
Ch.  v.  §  43,  44. 


Ch.  v.  §  45. 

Ch.  v.  §  46. 
Ch.  v.  §  47. 

Ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Ch.  v.  §  50  ;  iii.  §  15. 

Ch.  v.  §  51. 

Ch.  vii.   §  7;   <$&-  v. 
§53. 
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The  English  Period. 

A.D. 

1741-1754 

Duplkix  in  Pondicherry. 

I  Ch.  vii.  §  7. 

1744 

R.  Olive  lands  in  India. 

1744-1761 

Struggles   of  French   and   English   in   the 

Camatic. 

Ch.  viii. 

1746 

Madras  taken  hy  the  French. 
Paradis  gains  a  signal  victory. 

Ch.  viii.  §  4. 

V.  The  English  Period. 

•1748 

Death  of  Muhammed  Shah.     Ahmed  Shah 

succeeds :  the  thirteenth  Mogul. 

Ch.  iii.  §  15. 

Death  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

Death  of  Sahu,  the  third  Mahratta  Raja. 

Ch.v.§59.  «S-Corap. 

ch.  viii.  §  14, 

Sum- 

mary. 

Battle  of  Sirhind.     Tlie  two  Ahmeds. 

Lawrence  comes  to  India. 

1749 

Siege  of  Dtonlvalli. 

Ch.  xii.  §11. 

1750 

TippG  born.    Warren  Hastings  landed  in 

India. 

Ch.  x.  §  35. 

The  second  battle  of  AMBi!rR.     Death  of 

Anwar-ud-dln. 

Ch.  viii.  §  16. 

1751 

Defence  of  Arcot. 

Ch.  viii.    §   20, 

&c. ; 

xi.   §   23  ;  v. 

§  57, 

63. 

1752 

Trichinopoly     relieved.       Chanda     Saheb 

slain.     Olive's  triumph. 

Ch.  viii.  §  23. 

1754 

Ahmed  Shah  blinded  and  imprisoned. 

Ch.  iii.  §  18. 

Alarngtr  II.  succeeds  :  the  fourteenth  Mo- 

Ch. iii.  §  19;  ch.  viii. 

gul.     Dupleix  leaves  India. 

§24. 

1756 

Olive  and  Watson  on  the  Western  coast. 
The  Black  Hole  massacre. 

Ch.  ix.  §  1,  4,  5 
§27. 

;  viii. 

Seringapatam  besieged  by  the  Mahrattas. 

Ch.  xii.  §  12. 

*1757 

Ahmed  Shah  AbdalI  in  Delhi.     Plassey. 

Ch.  iii.  §  19  ;  v. 
ix.  §  7-12. 

§66; 

1758 

Ragoba  in  the  Panjab.     Lallt  lands    in 

Ch.  iii.  §  20  ;  v. 

§69; 

India. 

viii.  §  30. 

1759 

Alaingfr  II.  assassinated.     Shah  Alam  II., 

Ch.  iii.  §  19  ;  v. 

§67; 

the  fifteenth  Mogul  Emperor. 

ix.  §  13,  14. 

Battle  Of  Wandiwash. 
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A.D. 

1760 


•1761 


1762   - 
1763 

1764 

1764-1765 

1765 

1766 

1766-1769 

1767-1772 

1769 

1770 
1771 

*1772 

1773 


■1774 

"1775 
1776 


1778 
1779 


Udghir.  Resignation  of  Mir  Jaffir.  Mtr 
Kasim  elevated.  Clive  sails  for  Eng- 
land. 

Hyder  makes  himself  master  of  Mysore. 

The  second  battle  of  Panipat. 

French  power  destroyed  in  India. 
Death  of  Balaji  Baji  Rao.     Accession  of 
Madu  Rao,  the  fourth  Peishwa. 

The  massacre  at  Patna. 
Hyder  takes  Bedndr. 
The  battle  of  Buxdr.     Death  of  Dupleix. 
The  memorable  ten  months. 
Hyder  defeated  by  Madu    Rao.     Bengdl, 
Bahdr,  and  Orissa  ceded  to  the  English. 


The  first  Mysore  war. 
Clive's  reforms. 

Hyder  at  Madras.     The  French  E.  C.  dis- 
solved. 
Madu  Kao  in  the  Carnatic. 
Shah  Alam  II.  returns  to  Delhi. 


Hastings  President  of  Calcutta. 

Madu  Rao. 
The  Regulating  Act. 


Death  of 


The  fifth  Peishwa,  Narayana  Rao,  is  mur- 
dered. 

The  first  Governor-General  :  see  table. 
Rohilla  war.     Death  of  Clive. 

The  sixth  Peishwa,  Madu  Rao  Nar£yana, 
succeeds. 

The  first  Mahratta  war.  Treaty  of 
Surat.     Battle  of  Arras. 

The  execution  of  Nandkumdr. 

Treaty  of  Pur  and  ar.     Upton. 

Shah  Alam  II.  blinded  by  Gholam  Kadir. 

Goddard  reaches  Surat. 

The  Convention  of  Wargaom. 


Ch.  v.  §  68  ;  ix.  §  13, 

16. 
Ch.  xii.  §  13. 
Ch.  v.  §  69,  70,  71 ; 

ix.  §  18. 
Ch.  viii.  §  32. 


Ch.  v.  §  72. 

Ch.  ix.  §  21,  22. 

Ch.  xii.  §  14. 

Ch.  ix.  §  23,  24. 

Ch.  v.  §  74  ;  ix.  §  29. 

Ch.  v.  §  74  ;  ix.  §  26, 

29  ;  xii.  §  15. 
Ch.  v.  §  75  ;  xii.  §  16, 

17. 
Ch.  xii.  §  17-21. 
Ch.  ix.  §  32,  33. 

Ch.  v.  §  76  ;  xii.  §  21. 
Ch.v.§79;  xii.  §15,17. 
Ch.  v.  §  81  ;  iii.  §  22  ; 

xii.  §  22. 
Ch.  v.  §  76,  79,  85; 

ix.  §  35  ;  xii.  §  22. 
Ch.   v.   §  83,  84;  ix. 

§  36,  37 ;  x.  §  29. 


Ch.  v.  §  87,   88  ;  ix. 
§36,  37;  x.  §3,108. 


Ch.   v.'  §   90,  91  ;   x. 
§4. 

Ch.  x.  §5,  32,  64;  v. 
.§  92  ;  xii.  §  23. 

Ch.  iii.  §  24. 
Ch.  v.  §  96,   97,   98  ; 
xii.  §  23. 
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V. 

The  English  Period. 

A.D. 

*1780 

RanjIt  Sing  born. 

Ch.  v.  §  100, 101  ;  ch. 
xi.  §  25  ;  xii.  §  27. 

1782 

Treaty  of  SalbaI.     Death  of  Hyder. 

Ch.  v.  §  102  ;  xii.  §  31. 

1783 

Peace  of  Versailles.     Dutch  possessions  fall 

• 

into  the  hands  of  England. 

Ch.  vii.  §  4  ;  viii.  §  31. 

1780-1784 

The  second  Mysore  war. 

Ch.  xii.  §  27-36. 

•1784 

Pitt's  Indian  Bill.     Sindia  in  Delhi. 

Ch.  v.  §  103 ;  x.  §  12, 

15  ;  xii.  §  36. 

1785 

Hastings  leaves  India.     Sindia's  claim. 

Ch.  v.  §  105. 

1786-1793 

Earl   Cornwallis,  second   Governor-Gen- 

eral. 

Ch.  x.  §  125,  188. 

1788 

The  Declaratory  Act. 

Ch.  x.  §  28. 

1789 

Tippu's  attack  on  the  Travancore  lines. 

Ch.  v.  §108;  xii.  §40. 

1790-1792 

The  third  Mysore  war. 

Ch.  xii.  §  41-46. 

1792 

Sindia  in  Puna.    Battle  of  Lakairt. 

Ch.  v.  §  109,  110;  x. 
§64. 

1793 

Lord  Teignmouth,  third  Governor-General. 
Renewal  of  the  Company's  charter.  Lord 

Cornwallis'  permanent  settlement. 

Ch.  x.  §  23,  28,  188. 

1794 

Death  of  MahadajI  Sindia. 

Ch.  v.  §  77. 

1795 

Mutiny  of  Bengal  officers.     Kurdla. 

Ch.  x.  §  31. 

1796 

Elevation  of  the  seventh  and  last  Peishwa, 

Baji  Rao  II. 

Ch.  v.  §  115. 

1798 

Marquis  of  Wellesley,  fourth  Governor- 
General.     Ranjit  Sing,  Governor  of  the 

Pan  jab. 

Ch.  xi.  §  25. 

*1799 

The    fourth    Mysore    war.     Death    of 

Tippu. 

Ch.  xii.  §  50-54. 

1800 

The  establishment  of  the  College  of  Fort 

William. 

Ch.  x.  §  46. 

The  Tanjore  Raja  pensioned.     Death   of 

Ch.    v.   §    119,   121  ; 

Nana  FarnavIs. 

x.  §  44. 

1801 

The  Nuwab  of  the  Carnatic  pensioned. 

Ch.  x.  §  44. 

Holkar  at  Puna.     The  Peishwa  flies. 

Ch.  v.  §  120,  121. 

1802 

TKEATY  OF  BASSEIN. 

Ch.  v.  §  123  ;  x.  §  48. 

1803 

Bardda  under  the  subsidiary  system. 

Ch.  v.  §  122. 

The  second  Mahratta  war. 

Ch.  v.  §  124. 

April  20.  Wellesley  reaches  Pima. 

May.  The  Peishwa  reinstated. 

BATTLES  AND  SIEGES. 

1.  Aupust  12.  Ahmednagar  taken  (Wellesley). 

2.  August  29.  Coel  and  Atignrh  taken  (Lake). 

3.  September  9.  Jalna  taken  (Stevenson). 

4.  September  11.  Battle  of  Delhi  (Lake). 

5.  September  7.  Champnir  taken  (Murray). 
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6.  September  23.  Battle  of  Assa!  (Wellesley). 

7.  October  10.  Kuttack  taken  (Harcourt). 

8.  October  13.  Conquest   of  Sandelkhand  com- 

plete (Powell). 

9.  October  18.  Agra  taken  (Lake). 

10.  October  21.  Burhanpur  and  Asirghar  (Steven- 

son). 

11.  November  1.  Laswdri  (Lake). 

12.  November  28.  Argdom  (Welleslbv). 

13.  December  15. .  Gdwilgarh  taken  (Stevenson). 

December  17.  Treaty  of  Deo-gdom. 

December  30.  Treaty  of  Sirji  Anjengdom. 

1804 

The  Third  Mahratta  War. 

Ch.  v.  §  136,  137. 

1805 

Lord  Cornwallis's  second  administration  ; 

his  death  at  Gh&zip&r. 

Ch.  v.  §  137  ;  x.  §  52. 

Sir  G.  Barlow,  acting  Governor-General. 

Ch.  x.  §  53. 

First  siege  of  Bhartpur. 

1806 

The  Vellora  Mutiny. 

Ch.  x.  §  55,  88.  - 

1807 

The  Earl  of  Minto,  sixth  Governor-General. 

Ch.  x.  §  188. 

1808-1809 

The  Madras  Mutiny. 

Ch.  xi.  §  24,  26. 

1810 

Mauritius  taken. 

Ch.  v.  §  141. 

1811 

Ch.  v.  §140,  144. 

1812-1814 

Sir  S.  Raffles,  Governor  of  Java,  &c. 

Ch.  x.  §  68. 

1813 

Renewal  of  the  Charter. 

Trade  to  India  thrown  open.     Bishop  of 

Ch.  v.  §  146  ;  x.  §  64. 

Calcutta  appointed. 

Ch.  x.  §  72. 

1814 

The    Marquis    of    Hastings,   or  Earl   of 
Moira,  seventh  Governor- General.    The 

war  with  Nipal. 

Ch.  x.  §  66,  68. 

1815 

Ch.  x.  §  74. 

1816 

Ch.  v.  §  147. 

•1817 

Fourth    Mahratta    War.       Battle    of 

Ch.  v.  §160;  v.§151. 

Mehidpur.     PUna,  Ndgpur. 

154. 

1818 

End  of  the  PiNDARi  war.     Treaty  of  Mun- 

dis6r,  Satara. 

Ch.  v.  §157,160,162. 

1819 

Death  of  Warren  Hastings  and  of  Philip 
Francis. 

Asirghar  taken. 

Ch.  v.  §  162,  165. 

1822 

Ch.  xi.  §  25. 

1823 

Lord  Amherst,  eighth  Governor-General. 

Ch.  xi.  §  79, 188. 

1823-1826 

First  Birmese  War.    Treaty  of  Yendabti. 

(February  1826.) 

Ch.  x.  §  79. 

1824 

The  Straits  Settlements  ceded  to  English 

by  the  Dutch. 

Ch.  x.  §  82. 

1825 

Ch.  x.  §  81. 

1826 

Storming  of  BhartpHr. 

Ch.  x.  §  81,  83. 

1827 

Death  of  Sir  T.  Mdnro.     D.  R.  Sindia. 

Ch.  v.  §  161. 

2  G 
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1828 

Lord    W.    Bentinck,    ninth     Governor- 

General. 

Ch.  x.  §  56,  85,  188. 

1829 

Major  Sleeman  appointed  commissioner  of 

Thuggee. 

Ch.  x.  §  95. 

Abolition  of  SatL 

1831 

Meeting  between  Ranjit  Sing  and  Lord  W. 

Bentinck  at  Rufar. 

Ch.  x.  §  101. 

The  Indus  thrown  open. 

Ch.  xi.  §  26. 

1833-1834 

Renewal  of  the  Charter. 
Trade  with  China  thrown  open. 

Ch.   x.  §  97,  98,  99, 
103. 

1834 

Conquest  of  Kuro. 

Ch.  x.  §  9,  102,  110. 

1835 

Ch.  x.  §  104. 

1836 

Liberation  of  the  Indian  Press  by  Sir  C. 

Mktcalfk. 

Ch.  x.  §  105. 

March.    Lord  Auckland,  tenth  Governor- 

General,  to  1842. 

Ch.  x.  §  106. 

1837 

Ch.  x.  §  108. 

1838 

Defence  of  Herdt. 

Ch.  x.  §  125. 

1839 

The  Afqan  Expedition.     Death  of  Ranjit 

Sing. 

Ch.  xi.  §  27. 

1840-1842 

The  Opium  War. 

Ch.  x.  §111;  xi.§27. 

1841 

Outbreak  in  Kabul,  November  2. 

Ch.  x.  §  110. 

1842 

Earl  of  Ellenborough,  eleventh  Governor- 
General.      Conquest   of    Sind.      Afgan 

disasters  retrieved. 

Ch.  x.  §111,  116,125. 

1843 

GwalIor.     Battles  of  Maharajpur  and 

PUNNIAR. 

,  Ch.  x.  §124;xi.  §27. 

1844 

Lord   Hardinge,    twelfth   Governor-Gen. 

Ch.  x.  §  126,  188. 

1845-1846 

The  First  PanjAb  War. 

Ch.  xi.  §  27-34. 

1845 

Tranquebdr   and  Seramjiore  bought  from 

the  Danes. 

Ch.  vii.  §  5. 

1848 

Earl  of  Dalhousie,  thirteenth  Governor- 
General. 

1848-1849 

Second  Panjab  War.    Annexation  of  the 

Ch.  x.  §  137;   xi.  § 

Panjdb. 

40-44. 

1852  1853 

The  Second  Birmese  War.     Annexation  of 

Pegu. 

Ch.  x.  §.  140. 

1853 

Sir  G.  Lawrence,  chief  commander  of  the 

Panjab.     Nagpur  lapsed. 

Ch.  xi.  §46;x.  §144. 

The  opening  of  the  first  Indian  railway. 

1855 

Ch.  x.  §  149. 

1856 

Lord  Canning,  fourteenth  Governor-Gene- 

ral. Annexation  of  Ovdh.  Tanjore lapsed. 

Ch.  x.  §  150, 152, 154. 
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1856-1857 
1857-1858 

1858 

1859 
1861 


1868 
1869 


War  with  Persia.     War  with  China. 

The  Sepoy  Mutinies  break  out,  May  10. 

Delhi  retaken. 
India  under  the  Crown. 


Lord  Elgin,  fifteenth  Governor-General. 
Sir  J.  Lawrence,  sixteenth  Governor- 
General. 

Death  of  the  Raja  of  Mysore. 

The  Earl  of  Mayo,  seventeenth  Governor- 
General. 


Ch.  x.  §  155-158. 

Ch.  x.  §  159,  184. 
Ch.  x.  §179-181, 185, 

186. 
Ch.  x.  §  181. 


Ch.  x.  §  188. 
Ch.  xii.  §  61. 

Ch.  x.  §  188. 
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A 

N.B. — This  may  be  used  as  a  table  for  examination  with  much  advantage. 
Abbot,  Colonel,  ch.  xi.  §  39,  44. 
Abu-bekr  Tughlak,  ch.  ii.  §  38. 

Abdullah  Kutb  Shah,  of  the  Golconda  dynasty,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 
Abdullah,  the  Selad,  one  of  the  famous  king-makers,  ch.  iii.  §  11,  12. 
Abdul-melk,  ch.  ii.  §  5. 

Abercromble,  Sir  R.,  Governor  of  Bombay,  ch.  xii.  §  40. 
Abingdon,  Major,  ch.  xii.  §  34. 
Abul  Fath  Lddi,  ch.  ii.  §  8. 
Abul  Fazl,  Akbar's  great  minister,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 
Abfil  Raschld,  Seiad,  ch.  ii.  §  74. 
Abu  SahSb,  of  Kohlapfkr,  ch.  v.  §  47. 
Adam,  Mr,  Acting  Governor-General,  ch.  x.  §  78. 

Adil  Shahl  Kings,  the  Muhammedan  dynasty  of  Bijaphr,  ch.  iv.  §  23 ;  v.  §  7. 
Adlna  Beg  Khan,  ch.  iii.  §  19. 
Afzal  Khan,  murdered  by  Sivajl,  ch.  v.  §  14. 
Afzal-ud-daulat,  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  ch.  iii.  §  16. 

Agastya,  one  of  the  Hindh  sages,  regarded  as  the  star  Canopus,  ch.  ii  §  3. 
Agnew,  Mr  Vans,  murdered  in  MOltan,  ch.  xi.  §  36,  41,  44. 
Ahalya  Bal,  the  greatest  of  Hindu  women,  Rani  of  Inddr  (1766),  ch.  v.  §  75. 
Ahmed  Shah,  the  thirteenth  Mogul  Emperor,  ch.  iii.  §  15,  18 ;  v.  §  58. 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdall,  the  Afgan  invader  of  India,  ch.  v.  §  58,  70  ;  iii.  §  19,  15;  xii. 

§110. 
Ahmed  Shah  Bahminl  I.,  ch.  iv.  §  21,  12. 
Ahmed  Shah  Bahminl  II.,  ch.  ii.  §  22,  23. 
Ahmed  Shah,  of  Gujarat,  ch.  ii.  §  41. 
Aiaz  Sultanl,  ch.  vi.  §  10. 

Ajit  Sing,  father-in-law  of  Farukhshir,  ch.  iii.  §  9,  12,  15. 
Akbar  (I.),  the  third  and  greatest  Mogul  Emperor,  ch.  iii.  §  4,  6. 
Akbar  (II.),  sixteenth  Mogul  Emperor,  ch.  iii.  §  25. 
Akbar,  Prince,  son  of  Aurungzib,  ch.  iii.  §  9 ;  v.  §  28. 
Akbar  Khan,  Ddst  Muhammed's  fighting  son,  ch.  x.  §  110,  122. 
Alaf  Khan,  ch.  ii.  §  32. 
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Alamglr  I.— Arrian. 


Alamglr  I.    This  was  the  title  of  Aurungzlb. 

Alamglr  n.,  the  fourteenth  Mogul  Emperor,  ch.  iii.  §  19. 

Albuquerque,  the  greatest  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  ch.  vi.  §  7,  11,  12. 

Alexander  the  Great,  ch.  i.  §  19. 

All  Adil  Shah,  ch.  iii.  §  6 ;  v.  §  23. 

All  Gohar  (Shah  Alam  IT.),  ch.  iii.  §  19. 

Allard,  Colonel,  one  of  Ranjit  Singh's  generals,  ch.  xi.  §  25. 

Alla-ud-din  II.,  in.,  ch.  iv.  §  21. 

Alla-ud-din  Gh6rl,  the  "  Burner  of  the  "World,"  ch.  ii.  §  15. 

Alla-ud-din  Hussain  Gangn  Bahminl,  founder  of  the  Kulburga  dynasty,  ch.  iv.  §  20. 

Alla-ud-din  Khlljl,  second  Emperor  of  the  Khiljls,  first  Muhammedan  invader  of  the 

Dakhan  (1294),  ch.  ii.  §  26;  iv.  §  1,  16. 
Alla-ud-dln  Seiad,  ch.  ii.  §  46. 
All  Merdan  Khan,  the  Architect,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 
All  Muhammed,  the  Rohilla,  ch.  iii.  §  15  ;  v.  §  53. 
Allvardi  Khan,  ch.  v.  §  57 ;  iii.  §  15  ;  viii.  §  14. 
All  Bahadar,  ch.  v.  §  132. 

Almeyda,  Francisco,  the  first  Portuguese  Viceroy,  ch.  vi.  §  10. 
Almeyda,  Lorenzo,  son  of  the  above,  ch.  vi.  §  10. 
Alompra,  founder  of  a  dynasty  in  Birma,  ch.  x.  §  19. 
Alp  Khan,  ch.  ii.  §  32. 
Altamlah,  the  Prudent,  ch.  ii.  §  22,  23. 
Alptegln,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Ghaznl,  ch.  ii.  §  5. 
Altunia,  ch.  ii.  §  25. 
Amber  Rai,  of  Orissa,  ch.  iv.  §  21. 
Amherst,  Earl,  eighth  Governor-General,  ch.  x.  §  78. 
Amir  Khan,  ancestor  of  the  Nuwabs  of  Tonk,  ch.  v.  §  142,  148. 
Amir  Khusru,  a  Persian  poet,  ch.  ii.  §  29. 
Amrlt  Rao,  adopted  son  of  Ragoba,  ch.  v.  §  100. 
Anangpal,  Raja  of  the  Panjab,  ch.  ii.  §  7,  8. 

Ananda  Bal,  the  ambitious  and  unprincipled  wife  of  Ragoba,  ch.  v.  §  83. 
Ananda  Rao  Pilar,  ch.  v.  §  56. 

Anderson,  Lieutenant,  murdered  in  Multan,  ch.  xi.  §  36,  41,  44. 
Anson,  General,  ch.  x.  §  173. 

Anwar-ud-din,  Nuwab  of  the  Carnatic,  ch.  viii.  §  5,  7. 
Appa  Saheb,  treacherous  Nuwab  of  Nagpur,  ch.  v.  §  150,  153,  159. 
Aram,  ch.  ii.  §  21. 
Arrian,  supposed  author  of  the  Periplus,  ch.  iv.  §  14. 
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Assad  Khan,  one  of  Aurungzlb's  generals,  ch.  iii.  §  9,  10. 

Asdka  (Plyadasi),  the  patron  of  Buddhism,  ch.  i.  §  8,  11. 

Auckland,  Lord,  tenth  Governor-General,  eh.  x.  §  106. 

Auchmuty,  Sir  S.,  ch.  x.  §  68. 

Aurungzib,  the  sixth  Mogul  Emperor,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 

Avltabile,  General,  one  of  Ranjit  Sing's  generals,  ch.  xi.  §  25. 

Azam,  Prince,  son  of  Aurungzib,  ch.  iii.  §  9,  10. 

Azlm-ulla,  ch.  x.  §  163. 

Azim-u-shan,  ch.  iii.  §  11,  12 ;  vii.  §  6  r. 

Aziz,  ch.  iii.  §  7,  8. 


B 


Baber,  Sultan,  founder  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  ch.  iii.  §1,3. 

Bacchus,  a  mythic  invader  of  India,  ch.  i.  §  16. 

Baghra  Khan,  son  of  Balban,  ch.  ii.  §  30,  35. 

Bahrain!  Kings  of  Kulburga,  ch.  iv.  §  21. 

Bahadar  Shah,  of  Gujarat,  its  greatest  king,  ch.  ii.  §  40,  41  ;  iii.  §  4,  6. 

Bahadar  Nizam  Shah,  grand-nephew  of  Chand  Bibi,  ch.  iv.  §  23  ;  iii.  §  6. 

Bahadar  Shah,  seventh  Mogul,  ch.  iii.  §  10. 

Bahara  Mai,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Baillie,  Colonel,  defeated  by  Hyder,  ch.  xii.  §  27,  36. 

Baird,  Sir  D.,  ch.  xii.  §  54. 

Balajl  Vishwanath,  the  first  of  the  Peishwas,  ch.  v.  §  40,  43. 

Balajl  Baji  Rao,  third  Peishwa,  ch.  v.  §  56,  71. 

Balajl  Jenardin  (Nana  Farnavis),  ch.  v.  §  70. 

Balban  (Balin),  ch.  ii.  §  29. 

Baji  Rao  I.,  the  second  Peishwa,  ch.  v.  §  44,  53. 

Baji  Rao  II.,  the  last  Peishwa,  ch.  v.  §  88,  115,  116,  158. 

Bakhtiar  Khilji,  of  Bengal,  ch.  ii.  §  19,  23. 

Banda,  a  Sikh  leader,  ch.  iii  §  10,  12. 

Bappu,  Rana  of  Chit6r,  ch.  ii.  §  4. 

Bappu  Gokla,  the  last  Mahratta  hero,  ch.  v.  §  154,  157. 

Barlow,  Sir  G.,  Acting  Governor-General  and  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  x.  §  53. 

Barnard,  Sir  H ,  ch.  x.  §  176. 

Barr,  Colonel,  ch.  v.  §  155. 

Barwell,  Mr,  one  of  Warren  Hastings'  council,  ch.  x.  §  3. 
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Basalat  Jung,  son  of  Nizam-ul-mulk,  ch.  iii.  §  16. 

Basara,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Jangams  or  Vira-Saivas,  born  near  Belgauni  (a.d. 

1130). 
Bayley,  Mr  Butterworth,  Acting  Governor-General,  ch.  x.  §  85. 
BehlUl  Lodl  (Bel61),  founder  of  the  Lddi  dynasty,  ch.  ii.  §  47. 
Beiram,  of  Ghazni,  cause  of  the  destruction  of  his  dynasty,  ch.  ii.  §  15. 
Beiram  (Khan),  guardian  of  Akbar,  ch.  iii.  §  5. 
Beiram,  the  slave,  brother  of  Kezia,  ch.  ii.  §  26. 

Bentinck,  Lord  W.,  Governor  of  Madras,  ninth  Governor-General,  ch.  x.  §55,  58,86. 
Bernadotte  (King  of  Sweden),  a  prisoner,  ch.  xii.  §  35. 
BescMus,  R.  C,  a  missionary  and  distinguished  Tamil  scholar,  ch.  iv.  §6. 
Bhaskar  Pandit,  ch.  v.  §  57. 
Bhlm  Sing,  RAna  of  OudipOr,  ch.  x.  §  102. 
Bhlma  Sena,  father  of  Damayantt,  ch.  iv.  §  20. 
Bhdja  Raja,  King  of  Malwa,  ch.  i.  §  23  ;  ii.  §  17. 
Bickerton,  Admiral  ch.  xii.  §  32. 
Bldar  Bakht,  ch.  v.  §  107. 

Bird,  Mr  R.,  a  distinguished  revenue  officer,  ch.  x.  §  92. 
Bird,  Mr  Wilberforce,  Acting  Governor-General,  ch.  x.  §  126. 
Bolgne,  De,  General,  ch.  v.  §  107,  110,  125. 
Boscowen,  Admiral,  ch.  viii.  §  11. 

Bourdonnals,  De  la,  the  fourth  great  Frenchman  in  India,  ch.  vii.  §  7  ;  viii.  §  2-4. 
Bourquin,  Louis,  a  French  commander,  ch.  v.  §  130. 
Bouchier,  Mr,  Governor  of  Bombay,  ch.  v.  §  66. . 
Boughton,  Mr,  surgeon,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 
Boyle,  Mr,  of  Arrah,  ch.  x.  §  175. 
Braithwaite,  Colonel,  defeated  by  Tippu,  ch.  xii.  §  31. 
Briggs,  Captain,  political  officer  and  historian,  ch.  v.  §  165. 
Britto,  John  de,  missionary  and  martyr,  ch.  iv.  §  6. 
Broadfoot,  Major,  ch.  x.  §  117. 

Brydon,  Dr,  the  only  survivor  of  the  Afgan  massacre,  ch.  x.  §  110. 
Burhan  Nizam  Shah,  founder  of  Burh&npur,  ch.  iii.  §  5  ;  iv.  §  23. 
Burke,  Edmund,  impeacher  of  Hastings,  ch.  x.  §  15. 
Burnes,  Alexander  (Sir),  murdered  in  Kabul,  ch.  x.  §  110. 
Bussy,  M.,  the  French  Clive,  ch.  iii.  §  16  ;  viii.  §  16-32  ;  xii.  §  35. 
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Cabral,  Alvarez,  the  discoverer  of  the  Brazils,  ch.  vi.  §  5. 

Calliaud,  Colonel,  ch.  ix.  §  13. 

Campbell  (Sir  Colin),  (Lord  Clyde),  ch.  xi.  §  44  ;  x.  §  178. 

Campbell,  Sir  A.,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  xii.  §  40 ;  x.  §  79. 

Canning,  George,  ch.  x.  §  76,  78. 

Canning,  Lord,  first  Viceroy  of  British  India,  ch.  x.  §  152. 

Carnac,  Sir  James,  Governor  of  Bombay,  ch.  v.  §  164  ;  x.  §  109. 

Carnac,  Mr,  ch.  v.  §  97. 

Carnac,  Colonel,  ch.  ix.  §  18,  25  (6). 

Caron,  a  leader  of  the  French  settlers,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Carey,  Dr,  one  of  the  "  Serampore  "  missionaries,  ch.  vii.  §  5. 

Castro,  Juan  de,  a  Portuguese  Viceroy,  ch.  vi.  §  18. 

Catherine  of  Braganza,  Queen  of  Charles  II.,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 

Cautley,  Colonel,  engineer  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  ch.  x.  §  146. 

Cham  Raj,  of  Mysore,  the  six-fingered.    There  were  many  of  the  name.    Ch.  xii.  §  3. 

Champion,  Colonel,  ch.  ix.  §  36. 

Chanda  Sahfib,  rival  Nuwab  of  Arcot,  ch.  v.  §  55 ;  vii.  §  7  ;  viii.  §  14,  16,  23. 

Chand  Blbi,  the  heroine  of  Ahmednagar,  ch.  iv.  §  22 ;  iii.  §  6. 

Chand  Kowr,  the  mother  of  Dhulip  Sing,  ch.  xi.  §  47. 

Chandragupta  (Sandracottus),  king  of  Palibothra,  ch.  i.  §  8,  20. 

Charnock,  Job,  founder  of  Calcutta,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 

Cherry,  Mr,  murdered  at  Benares,  ch.  x.  §  32. 

Cheyte  Singh,  Zamindar  of  Benares,  ch.  x.  §  4,  11. 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  ch.  iii.  §  10. 

Chimnaji  Appa,  son  of  Baji  Kao,  ch.  v.  §  51. 

Chltu,  a  Pindarl  chief,  ch.  v.  §  159-162. 

Clavering,  General,  one  of  Warren  Hastings'  council,  ch.  x.  §  3. 

Clive,  Robert,  Lord  (I.),  the  founder  of  British  Indian  Empire,  ch.  v.  §  65 ;  viii.  §  22 ; 

ix.  §  1-32. 
Clive,  Robert,  Lord  (II.),  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  x.  §  48 ;  xii.  §  51. 
Close,  Barry  (Sir),  soldier  and  statesman,  ch.  v.  §  121 ;  x.  §  43  ;  xii.  §  58. 
Coats,  Dr,  ch.  v.  §  154. 
Cockbum,  Colonel,  (Wargaom !),  ch.  v.  §  97. 
Colbert,  the  great  Prench  financier,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 
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Colebrooke,  Mr,  ch.  x.  §  43. 

Collins,  Colonel,  ch.  x.  §  44. 

Colvin,  Mr,  ch.  x.  §  43. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  ch.  xii.  §  28,  29,  32. 

Cotton,  Bishop,  of  Calcutta,  ch.  x.  §  72. 

Combermere,  Lord,  Commander-in-chief,  captor  of  Bhartpur,  ch.  x.  §  81. 

Conflans,  Marquis  of,  who  lost  the  Northern  Circars,  ch.  iii.  §  16. 

Cornwallis,  Marquis,  second  Governor-General,  ch.  v.  §  106;  x.  §  18,  49  ;  xii.  §  39,  &c 

Cortlandt,  Colonel,  ch.  xi.  §  37. 

Cubbon,  Sir  Mark,  Commissioner  of  Mysore,  ch.  x.  §  89  ;  xii.  §  60. 

Cunningham,  Colonel,  ch.  v.  §  165. 

Cureton,  General,  ch.  xi.  §  40. 

D 

Dadaji  Konedeo,  guardian  of  Sivajt,  ch.  v.  §  9. 

Dalhousie,  the  Marquis  of,  thirteenth  Governor-General,  ch.  x.  §  137. 

Damayanti,  heroine  of  Sanskrit  poetry,  ch.  iv.  §  20. 

Daniyal,  son  of  Akbar,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Dara  Shako,  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

Darius  HystaspeB,  Persian  invader  of  India,  ch.  i.  §  18 ;  xi.  §  9. 

D'Ataide,  Luis,  ch.  vL  §  19. 

Daud  Khan  of  Bengal,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Daud  Khan  Panni,  one  of  Aurungzib's  generals,  ch.  iii.  §  9  ;  v.  §  34 ;  vii.  §  7. 

DAuteuil,  M.,  a  French  commander,  ch.  viii.  §  16. 

Day,  Mr,  founder  of  Madras,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 

De  Hantzow,  Lieutenant,  ch.  x.  §  170. 

Dennie,  Colonel,  ch.  x.  §  110,  117. 

Deo  Raj  (Dodda),  Raja  of  Mysore,  ch.  xii.  §  8. 

Deo  Raj  (Chick),  Raja  of  Mysore,  ch.  xii.  §  8. 

DSo  Raj,  a  minister  of  Mysore,  ch.  xii.  §  9-12. 

Dewal  D6vi,  ch.  ii.  §  32. 

Dhulip  Sing,  Ex-Maharaja  of  Lah6r,  ch.  xi.  §  47. 

Dhundu  Pant,  ch.  v.  §  154,  158 ;  x.  §  163-172,  181. 

Dia  Bahadur  of  Malwa,  ch.  v.  §  48. 

Diaz  (Bartholomew),  a  great  navigator,  ch.  vi.  §  2-5. 

Dilawar  Khan  Ghflri,  ch.  ii.  §  40. 

Dillr  Khan,  one  of  Aurungzib's  generals,  ch.  iii.  §  9  ;  v.  §  24,  25. 
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Diodorus  Siculus,  ch.  i.  §  17. 

Ddst  All  of  Arcot,  ch.  v.  §  55 ;  vii.  §  7. 

Doulat  Khan  L6di  (I.),  ch.  ii.  §  45. 

Doulat  Khan  Lddi  (II.),  ch.  ii.  §  47. 

Doveton,  General,  ch.  v.  §  162 ;  xii.  §  51. 

Duff,  Captain  Grant,  historian  of  the  Mahrattas,  ch.  v.  §  164,  165. 

Dumas,  M.,  a  great  French  governor  of  Pondicherry,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Damaji  Gaekwar,  ch.  v.  §  52-60,  70 ;  §  89. 

Dundas,  Mr,  ch.  x.  §  15,  35. 

Dundia  Wag,  a  freebooter,  put  dovm  by  Wellesley,  ch.  v.  §  120. 

Dupleix,  M.,  the  greatest  Frenchman  in  India,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Durga  Das,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 

Durjan  Sal  of  Bhartpur,  ch.  x.  §  81. 


E 

Edwardes  (Sir  Herbert),  the  hero  of  MMtan,  ch.  xi.  §  37;  x.  §  139,  156. 

Egerton,  Colonel  (Wargaom  !),  ch.  v.  §  97. 

Ekojl,  or  Venkajl,  founder  of  the  Tanjore  Mahratta  state,  ch.  v.  §  53. 

Elgin,  Lord,  fifteenth  Governor-General  of  India,  ch.  x.  §  158. 

Ellis,  Mr,  murdered  at  Patna,  ch.  ix.  §  20. 

Elphinstone,  Mountstuart,  historian,  political  agent,  and  governor,  ch.  v.  §  133-165. 

Elphinstone,  Lord,  Governor  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  ch.  x.  §  164. 

Elphinstone,  General,  died  in  Afganistan,  ch.  x.  §  110. 

Elridge,  Major,  ch.  v.  §  165. 

Ellenborough,  Earl  of,  eleventh  Governor-General  of  India,  ch.  x.  §  114. 

Eyre,  Major  Vincent,  ch.  x.  §  175. 


Fabricius,  a  learned  missionary,  ch.  vii.  §  5. 

Farukhshlr,  ninth  Mogul  Emperor,  ch.  iii.  §  12. 

Fath  Ulla  Ummad-ul-MuDi,  the  founder  of  the  Berar  Muhammedan  kingdom, 

ch.  iv.  §  26. 
Fath  Khan,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 
Fatih  Sing  BhonslS,  Raja  of  Akulkdt,  ch.  v.  §  45. 
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Ferdousl,  the  "  Persian  Homer,"  ch.  ii.  §  12. 

Ferishta,  the  Persian  historian,  ch.  iv.  §  23. 

Feroz  Shah  (Khilji),  or  Jelal-ud-dln,  founder  of  the  Khilji  dynasty,  ch.  ii.  §  31. 

Feroz  Sur,  ch.  iii.  §  5. 

Feroz-ud-din  Tughlak,  ch.  ii.  §  37. 

Finch,  a  traveller,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 

Fitz-Gerald,  Captain,  ch.  v.  §  159. 

Flint,  Lieutenant,  hero  of  Wandiwash,  ch.  xii.  §  28. 

Floyer,  Mr,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  viii.  §  17. 

Ford,  Major,  ch.  v.  §  154. 

Forde,  Colonel,  captor  of  Masulipatam,  &c,  ch.  iii.  §  16  ;  viii.  §  25. 

Francis,  Philip  (Sir),  one  of  Hastings'  council,  ch.  v.  §  98;  x.  §  3. 

Frazer,  General,  ch.  v.  §  137. 

Fullerton,  Colonel,  ch.  xii.  §  36. 


Gaekwar,  Pilaji,  of  Gujarat  (Baroda),  ch.  iv.  §  45,  89. 

Gaekwar,  Damaji,  ch.  v.  §  70. 

Gaekwar  Govind  Rao,  ch.  v.  §  89,  91,  98,  112, 122. 

Gaekwar  Fatih  Sing,  ch.  v.  §  89, 112. 

Gama,  Vasco  da,  the  great  navigator,  ch.  vi.  §  2-4. 

Ghazl-ud-din  (I.),  ch.  iii.  §  9. 

Ghazi-ud-din  (a.),  (Nizam-ul-Mulk),  ch.  iii.  §  12. 

Ghazl-ud-din  (III.),  ch.  iii.  §  16. 

Ghazi-ud-din  (TV.),  ch.  iii.  §  18. 

Gheiaz-ud-din,  of  Bengal,  ch.  ii.  §  23. 

Gheiaz-ud-din  Balban,  ch.  ii.  §  28. 

Gheiaz-ud-din  Tughlak  I.,  ch.  ii.  §  34. 

Gheiaz-ud-din  Tughlak  II.,  ch.  ii.  §  38. 

Ghengiz  Khan  (Chenjlz),  ch.  ii.  §  22. 

Gholam  Kadir,  ch.  iii.  §  24. 

Gilbert,  General,  "  the  flying  general,"  ch.  xi.  §  43 ;  x.  §  141. 

Gillespie  (Colonel,  General),  of  Arcot  and  Nipal,  ch.  x.  §  56. 

Goddard,  Colonel,  the  hero  of  the  first  Mahratta  war ;  ch.  v.  §  96-101. 

Godeheu,  M.,  a  French  governor,  ch.  viii.  §  24. 

Godwin,  General,  ch.  x.  §  140. 
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Goha,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Golab  Sing,  Raja  of  Kashmir,  ch.  xi.  §  34-36. 

Gotama,  or  Sakya  Muni,  founder  of  Buddhism,  ch.  i.  §  8-11. 

Gough,  Lord,  a  general,  ch.  x.  §  iii. ;  xi.  §  30-44. 

Gouramma,  princess  of  Kurg,  ch.  x.  §  90. 

Gracio  de  Noronha,  a  Portuguese  Viceroy,  ch.  vi.  §  17. 

Grant,  Sir  P.,  ch.  x.  §  173. 

Grant,  Sir  Hope,  ch.  x.  §  176. 

Grant,  Mr  Charles,  ch.  x.  §  23. 

Griffin,  Admiral,  ch.  viii.  §  7. 

Gros,  Baron,  ch.  x.  §  158. 

Gubbins,  Mr  F.,  Judge  of  Benares,  ch.  x.  §  173. 

Guru  Govind,  a  great  teacher  of  the  Sikhs,  ch.  iii.  §  10. 


Haflz,  ch.  iv.  §  20. 

Eafiz  Rahmat,  ch.  ix.  §  36. 

Halliday,  Mr,  ch.  x.  §  148. 

Hamida,  mother  of  Akbar,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Hamilton,  Gabriel,  a  surgeon,  ch.  iii.  §  12. 

Harcourt,  Colonel,  ch.  v.  §  131. 

HardiEge,  Sir  H.  (Lord),  twelfth  Governor-General  of  India,  ch.  x.  §  127. 

Harl  Pant  Pharkl,  a  great  Mahratta  general,  ch.  v.  §  73 ;  xii.  §  44. 

Harpal,  ch.  iv.  §  18. 

Harris,  General,  Lord,  captor  of  Seringapatam,  ch.  xii.  §  51,  &c. 

Harris,  Lord,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  x.  §  148. 

Hartley,  James  (General),  a  great  soldier  in  the  south,  ch.  v.  §  97-101 ;  xii.  §  43,  &c. 

Hastings,  Warren,  first  Governor-General,  ch.  x.  §  3 ;  xii.  §  26. 

Hastings,  Marquis  (Lord  Moira),  seventh  Governor-General,  ch.  x.  §  73. 

Havelock,  Sir  Henry,  ch.  x.  §  173,  178,  117. 

Havelock,  Colonel,  ch.  xi.  §  40. 

Hawkins,  Captain,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 

Heber,  Reginald,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  ch.  x.  §  72. 

Hemu,  ch.  iii.  §  5. 

Hindal,  son  of  Baber,  ch.  iii.  §  4. 

Hodson,  Captain,  of  the  Guides,  the  captor  of  the  last  Mogul,  ch.  x.  §  176;  iii.  §  25. 
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Holkar— Jelal-ud-dln  Khiljl. 


Holkar,  M.,  founder  of  the  Inddr  state,  ch.  v.  §  45,  56,  70,  75. 

Holkar,  Tukajl,  Ahalya  Bai's  general,  ch.  v.  §  75,  98,  110,  118. 

Holkar  Jeswant  Rao,  ch.  v.  §  118, 140. 

Holkar  M.  R.,  ch.  v.  §  160. 

Hornby,  Mr,  Governor  of  Bombay,  ch.  xii.  §  26. 

Hoshung  Ghdrt,  ch.  ii.  §  40. 

Houtman,  ch.  vii.  §  4. 

Hublb  Khan,  ch.  v.  §  57. 

Hughes,  Admiral,  ch.  xii.  §  32. 

Hulaku  Khan,  ch.  ii.  §  28. 

Humayun  Tughlak,  ch.  ii.  §  38. 

Humayun,  second  Mogul  Emperor,  ch.  iii.  §  4,  5. 

Humberstone,  Colonel,  ch.  xii.  §  34. 

Husain  Nizam  Shah,,  ch.  iv.  §  23  ;  iii.  §  6. 

Hyder  All,  ruler  of  Mysore,  ch.  xii.  §  11-32. 


Ibu  Batuta,  the  traveller,  ch.  ii.  §  36. 

Ibrahim  Khan  Ghardl,  ch.  v.  §  68-70. 

Ibrahim  L6dl,  the  last  of  his  dynasty,  ch.  ii.  §  47. 

Ibrahim  Sur,  ch.  iii.  §  5. 

Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  ch.  x.  §  5. 

Ismael  Khan,  ch.  ii.  §  36. 


Jacob,  Colonel  Le  Grand,  ch.  v.  §  47. 

Janojl  Bhonsld,  second  Raja  of  Nagpur,  ch.  v.  §  62,  72,  76,  86. 

Jayapa  Sindia,  ch.  iii.  §  18 ;  v.  §  45,  64. 

Jehandar  Shah,  eighth  Mogul  Emperor,  ch.  iii.  §  11. 

Jehanglr,  fourth  Mogul  Emperor,  ch.  iii.  §  7. 

Jeipal,  I.,  Raja  of  Delhi  and  Lahor,  ch.  ii.  §  6,  7. 

Jelpal,  II.,  ch.  ii.  §  10. 

Jelal-ud-din  of  Kharlm,  ch.  ii.  §  22. 

Jelal-ud-dln  Khiljl,  or  Feroz  Shah,  ch.  ii.  §  31. 
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Jenkins — Krishna. 


Jenkins,  Sir  R.,  Resident  of  Nagpur,  ch.  v.  §  137,  159. 

Jeswant  Sing,  the  great  chief  of  Jodhpur,  ch.  iii.  §  8,  9  ;  v.  §  18,  20,  21. 

Jey  Sing  I.,  ch.  v.  §  18. 

Jey  Sing  II.,  ch.  iii.  §  10. 

Jiji  Bal,  mother  of  Sivaji,  ch.  v.  §  8. 

Juna  Khan,  Tughlak,  the  "magnificent  madman,'"  ch.  ii.  §  35,  36;  iv.  §  19,  20. 

Jung,  Sir  Bahadar,  of  Nipal,  ch.  x.  §  177. 


Kalidasa,  a  poet,  the  Sanskrit  Virgil,  ch.  i.  §  13. 

Kam  Baksh,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 

Kam  (Cham)  Raj.    See  Cham. 

Kamran,  son  of  Baber,  ch.  iii.  §  4. 

Kamr-ud-din,  ch.  iii.  §  15. 

Kanli-Rava  Narsa  Raj,  king  of  Mysore,  ch.  xii.  §  7. 

Keane,  Sir  John  (Lord),  of  Ghazni,  ch.  x.  §  110. 

Keating,  Colonel,  of  Aras,  and  the  first  Mahratta  war,  ch.  v.  §  91. 

Kei  Khusru,  ch.  ii.  §  30. 

Kei  Kobad,  grandson  of  Balban,  ch.  ii.  §  30. 

Khansu  Ghdri,  ch.  vi.  §  10. 

Kharim,  the  Pindart,  ch.  v.  §  160-162. 

Khaja  Jehan,  ch.  ii.  §  42. 

Khaji- Jehan  Gawan,  ch.  iv.  §  21. 

Khaudi,  R.,  a  Mysore  general,  ch.  xii.  §  13,  63. 

Khafi  Khan,  the  historian,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 

Khan  Zeman,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Khan  Jehan,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 

Khan  Jehan  Lddi,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

Khizr  Khan,  son  of  Alla-ud-din  Khilji,  ch.  ii.  §  32. 

Khizr  Khan,  Seiad,  ch.  ii.  §  46. 

Khusru,  son  of  Jehangir,  ch.  iii.  §  7. 

Khusru  Ghaznivide,  ch.  ii.  §  15. 

Khusru  Malik,  ch.  ii.  §  15. 

Khusru  Vazir,  ch.  ii.  §  33,  34. 

Kishna,  R.,  minister  of  Tippu,  ch.  xii.  §  33. 

Krishna,  a  Hindu  divinity,  deified  king  of  Gujarat,  ch.  i.  §  7,  10. 
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Krishna  Raya,  ch.  iv.  §  6,  29. 

Komar  Pal,  ch.  ii.  §  11. 

Koer  Sing,  a  rebel,  ch.  x.  §  175. 

Kulusha,  Sambaji's  minister,  ch.  v.  §  30-32. 

Kuna  Pandiyon,  of  Madura,  ch.  i.  §  12  ;  iv.  §  5. 

Kutb-ud-dln,  KhiljL 

Kutb  Shah  of  Golconda,  ch.  v.  §  23 ;  iv.  §  25. 

Kutb-ud-dln,  the  first  Muhammedan  ruler  of  Delhi,  ch.  ii.  §  11-20. 


Lake,  Lord,  ch.  v.  §  125. 

1.  Born  1744  ;  2.  With  Cornwallis  when  he  surrendered  at  York  Town,  1782  ; 
3.  In  the  campaign  against  France,  1793 ;  4.  Appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India,  1800;  5.  Battle  of  Coel,  August  29,  1803;  6.  Storming  of 
Alighar,  September  4,  1803 ;  7.  Battle  of  Delhi,  September  11,  1803 ;  8. 
Liberates  Shah  Alam,  September  14,  1803 ;  9.  Takes  Agra,  September  18, 
1803 ;  10.  Battle  of  Laswari,  November  1, 1803.  [In  two  months  he  had 
destroyed  thirty-one  battalions,  officered  and  led  by  Frenchmen,  stormed 
Alighar,  taken  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  captured  426  pieces  of  cannon.]  11. 
Receives  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  is  created  Lord  Lake,  September  1, 1804  ; 
12.  Pursues  Holkar ;  13.  Storms  Dig,  Christmas  Day,  1804 ;  14.  Siege  of 
Bhartpur ;  the  Raja  submits,  April  10,  1804 ;  15.  Pursues  Holkar  into  the 
Panjab,  December  1804 ;  16.  Embarks  for  Europe,  February  1807 ;  17.  Is 
created  Viscount,  October  31, 1808  ;  18.  Dies,  February  21, 1809. 

Lake,  Lieutenant,  ch.  xi.  §  37. 

Lakshman  Sena,  ruler  of  Bengal,  ch.  ii.  §  19. 

Lally,  Count,  the  last  distinguished  Frenchman  in  India,  ch.  viii.  §  25-32. 

Lambert,  Commodore,  ch.  x.  §  140. 

Lauderdale,  Lord,  ch.  x.  §  59. 

Law,  M.,  a  French  officer,  ch.  viii.  §  10,  23. 

Lawrence,  Major  (General),  the  friend  of  Clive,  ch.  viii.  §  9-32. 

Lawrence,  Sir  John,  sixteenth  Governor-General  of  India,  ch.  iii.  §  17 ;  xi.  §  45,  46 ; 
x.  §  188,  141,  156,  185. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  ch.  x.  §  139-141, 174 ;  xi.  §  45. 
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Lawrence,  General  George,  ch.  xi.  §  39. 

Leedes,  a  traveller,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 

Leslie,  Colonel,  ch.  v.  §  98. 

Light,  Captain,  ch.  x.  §  82. 

Little,  Captain,  ch.  xii.  §  43. 

L6dis,  The,  a  Panjab  dynasty  of  emperors,  ch.  ii.  §  45-48. 

Lushington,  Mr  (Sir  S.),  governor  of  Madras,  ch.  xii.  §  86. 


M 


Macartney,  Lord,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  xii.  §  30  ;  x.  §  17. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.  (Lord),  ch.  x.  §  96. 

Mackeson,  Colonel,  ch.  x.  §  141. 

Mi  leod,  Colonel,  ch.  xii.  §  34. 

M'Dowell,  Colonel,  ch.  v.  §  165. 

Macnaghten,  Sir  W.,  assassinated  by  Akbar  Khan,  ch.  x.  §  110. 

Macpherson,  Mr,  ch.  v.  §  105  ;  x.  §  17. 

Madden  Pal,  ch.  x.  §  147. 

Madhavachari,  a  great  reviver  of  the  worship  of  Vishnu  in  the  South. 

Madhava  Vidhyaranya,  ch.  iv.  §  19. 

Madu  Rao,  the  fourth  Peishwa,  ch.  y.  §  72-82 ;  xii.  §  15. 

Madu  Rao  Narayana,  fifth  Peishwa,  ch.  v.  §  87-115. 

Maha  Sing,  ch.  xi.  §  47. 

Maha  Bandula,  the  Birmese  general,  ch.  x.  §  79. 

Mahmud,  Tughlak,  ch.  ii.  §  38-44. 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  ch.  ii.  §  7. 

Mahmud  BSgara,  of  Gujarat,  ch.  ii.  §  4L 

Mahmtld  Shah,  ch.  ii.  §  5. 

Maitland,  Sir  P.,  ch.  x.  §  57. 

MaldSo,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Malik  Kafur,  ch.  ii.  §  32  ;  iv.  §  17 ;  xii.  §  2. 

Malik  Ambar,  of  Ahmednagar,  ch.  iii.  §  6 ;  iv.  §  24. 

Malik  Ahmed,  ch.  iv.  §  24. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  Central  India,  &c,  ch.  v.  §  135-165  ;  xii.  §  51,  &c. 

Malojl,  grandfather  of  Sivaji,  ch.  v.  §  7. 

Manaji  Angria,  ch.  v.  §  113. 
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Managl  Rao— Morse. 


Manajl  Rao,  ch.  v.  §  112. 

Mangal  Pandl,  ch.  x.  §  161. 

Mansell,  Mr,  ch.  xi.  §  45. 

Man  Sing,  ch.  x.  §  164. 

Man  Vikrama,  ch.  iv.  §  8. 

Maphuz  Khan,  son  of  Anwar-ud-din,  ch.  viii.  §  5. 

Marshman,  Dr,  a  "  Serampore  missionary,"  ch.  vii.  §  5. 

Martin,  F.,  founder  of  Pondicherry,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Masaud  I.,  son  of  Mahmud  of  Ghaznt,  ch.  ii.  §  13. 

Masaud  n.,  ch.  ii.  §  14. 

Masaud  III.,  slave  dynasty,  ch.  ii.  §  27. 

Mashlr-ul-mulk,  ch.  v.  §  114. 

Matthews,  General,  ch.  xii.  §  34,  36. 

Maudud,  grandson  of  Mahmud  of  Ghaznl,  ch.  ii.  §  14. 

Medni  R&l,  ch.  ii.  §  40 ;  iii.  §  3. 

Medows,  General,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  xiL  §  40. 

Megasthenes,  ch.  i.  §  20. 

Menezes,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  ch.  vi.  §  21. 

Menu  (Manu),  the  Hindu  lawgiver,  ch.  i.  §  3-5. ' 

Middleton,  Thomas,  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  ch.  x.  §  72. 

Mir  Jaffir,  Nuwab  of  Bengal,  &c,  ch.  ix.  §  9-26. 

Mir  Kasim,  ch.  ix.  §  27. 

Mir  Munu,  ch.  iii.  §  18,  19. 

Mir  Jftmla,  ch.  iii.  §  8,  12. 

Mir  Shahab-ud-dln,  ch.  iii.  §  18. 

Mirza  Askarl,  son  of  Baber,  ch.  ii.  §  4. 

Mirza  Hakim,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Mirza  Khan,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Moazzim  Sultan,  ch.  v.  §  21 ;  iii.  §  9,  10.      _ 

Monim  Khan,  ch.  iii  §  10. 

Monson,  Colonel,  ch.  v.  §  137 ;  x.  §  3. 

Montgomery,  SirR.,  ch.  xi.  §  45. 

Moor,  Commodore,  ch.  v.  §  91. 

Morarl  Rao,  ch.  v.  §  55,  99;  viii.  §  22-24. 

Moraba  Farnavis,  ch.  v.  §  95. 

Morad,  son  of  Akbar,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Morad,  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

Morse,  Mr,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  vii.  £  7 ;  viii.  §  16. 
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Mostyn,  Mr,  ch.  v.  §  97. 

Mubarik  KMljl,  ch.  ii.  §  33 ;  iv.  §  18. 

Mubarik,  Seiad,  ch.  ii.  §  46. 

Mudaji  BhonslS,  Regent  of  Nagpur,  ch.  v.  §  86,  11L 

Muhammed  All,  Nuwab  of  Arcot,  ch.  viii.  §  17-32. 

Mubammed,  Prince,  son  of  Balban,  ch.  ii.  §  29. 

Muhammed,  Tughlak,  ch.  ii.  §  36. 

Mubammed,  Seiad,  ch.  ii.  §  46. 

Muhammed  Shah  Lohani,  ch.  iii.  §  3. 

Mubammed  Sur,  the  Adali,  ch.  iii.  §  5. 

Muhammed  Adil  Shah,  ch.  iii.  §  8 ;  iv.  §  22. 

Mubammed  Shah,  twelfth  Mogul  Emperor,  ch.  iii.  §  15. 

Muhammed  Bahadar  Shah,  the  assassin,  ch.  iii.  §  24,  25 ;  x.  §  28. 

Muhammed  Kasim,  invader  of  Sind,  ch.  ii.  §  4. 

Mubammed,  son  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  ch.  ii.  §  13,  14. 

Mubammed  Ghdrl,  the  first  and  last  of  his  dynasty  in  India,  ch.  ii.  §  16. 

Muhammed,  of  Kharism,  ch.  ii.  §  22. 

Muhammed,  D6st,  of  Kabul,  ch.  x.  §  110, 123,  149. 

Muhabat  Khan,  the  great  general  of  Jehangir,  ch.  iii.  §  7,  8. 

Mulbar  Rao  Holkar,  ch.  iii.  §  18 ;  v.  §  75. 

Mumtaz  Mahal,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

Munro,  Sir  Hector,  a  distinguished  general,  ch.  ix.  §  37 ;  ch.  xii.  §  27. 

Munro,  Sir  T.,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  v.  §  156,  165;  ch.  x.  §  84,  65;  iii  §  16. 

Murray,  General,  ch.  v.  §  125,  137. 

Murshed  Kub  Khan,  ch.  iii.  §  15. 

Murteza  All,  of  Arcot,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Murteza  Nizam  Shah,  ch.  iv.  §  23 ;  iii.  §  8. 

Muzafflr  Jung,  grandson  of  Nizam-ul-mulk,  ch.  viii.  §  16;  vii.  §  7. 

Muzafflr  Shah,  of  Gujarat,  ch.  ii.  §  41. 


N 


Nadir  Shah,  King  of  Persia,  ch.  iii.  §  15 ;  v.  §  50. 

Nala,  ch.  iv.  §  20. 

Nana  Farnavls,  ch.  v.  §  73-119;  ch.  xii.  §  38-41. 

Nana  Sah§b,  a  name  of  Baji  Rao  I. 

Nana  SahSb  (Dhundu  Pant),  ch.  x.  §  163,  172,  181. 
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Nanak,  founder  of  the  Sikh  system,  ch.  iii.  §  10  ;  xi.  §  4. 

Nanda,  King  of  Magadha,  ch.  i.  §  8. 

Nandiraj,  the  elder,        )  ministers  of  nominal  j  ch.  xii.  §  9. 

Nandiraj,  the  younger,  I      Kings  of  Mysore,    \  ch.  xii.  §  11,  13 ;  v.  §  66;  viii.  §  23. 

Nand  Kumar  (Nuncomar),  ch.  x.  §  5. 

Napier,  Sir  C,  conqueror  of  Sind,  ch.  x.  §  125,  141 ;  xi.  §  42. 

Napier,  Colonel  (Lord  R.),  Engineer  Officer  in  Panjab,  conqueror  of  Abyssinia,  ch.  x. 

§141. 
Nasir-ud-din,  of  Sind,  ch.  ii.  §  19-23. 
Nasir-ud-din  Mahmud  (D.),  ch.  ii.  §  28. 
Nasir-ud-din  Tughlak,  ch.  ii.  §  38. 
Nawaz  Khan,  ch.  iii.  §  16. 
Nazlr-ud-dowlat,  ch.  iii.  §  16. 
Nazib-ud-dowla,  ch.  iii.  §  19. 

Nearchus,  Admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ch.  i.  §  19. 
Neill,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James,  ch.  x.  §  173. 
Newberry,  a  traveller,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 
Nizam-ud-dln,  the  evil  Vazir  of  Kei  Kobad,  ch.  ii.  §  30. 
Nizam-ul-mulk,  founder  of  the  Hyderabad  dynasty,  ch.  iii.  §  9, 12,  16. 
Nizam  All,  son  of  the  above,  ch.  iii.  §  16  ;  v.  §  72. 
Nizam  Shahi,  Kings  of  Ahmednagar,  ch.  iv.  §  24. 
Nobilibus,  Robertus  de,  a  great  missionary  in  Madura,  ch.  iv.  §  6. 
Norris,  Sir  W.,  ch.  iiL  §  9. 

North,  Lord,  Prime  Minister  of  England,  ch.  x.  §  2. 
Nott,  General,  the  hero  of  Kandahar,  ch.  x.  §  110,  117-122. 
Noushlrvan,  ch.  i.  §  25. 
Nunho  de  Cunha,  a  Portuguese  Viceroy,  ch.  vi.  §  16. 


Och1  erlony,  Sir  David,  a  distinguished  general,  ch.  x.  §  43,  74,  81. 

Omar  Khilji,  ch.  ii.  §  33. 

O'Shaughnessey,  Sir  William,  founder  of  Indian  telegraphic  system,  ch.  x.  §  143. 

Outram,  Sir  James,  ch.  x.  §  148-150,  157,  174. 

Oxenden,  Mr  Henry,  ch.  v.  §  23. 

Oxenden,  Sir  G.,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 
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Pacheco,  Duarte,  a  distinguished  Portuguese  soldier,  ch.  vi.  §  8. 

Padmanl,  Queen  of  CMtdr,  ch.  ii  §  32. 

Padshah  Begum,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

Paget,  Sir  E.,  ch.  x.  §  80. 

Palmer,  Colonel,  ch.  v.  §  119. 

Palmer  &  Co.,  of  Hyderabad,  ch.  iii.  §  16 ;  x.  §  78. 

Paradls,  M.,  a  distinguished  French  officer,  ch.  viii.  §  5,  11. 

Parasu  Rama,  ch.  iv.  §  8. 

ParSshram  Bhao,  ch.  v.  §  108. 

Parsajl  Bhonsle,  ch.  v.  §  150. 

Parvlz,  son  of  Jehangir,  ch.  iii.  §  7. 

Pearce,  Colonel,  ch.  xii.  §  29. 

Peel,  Sir  W.,  ch.  x.  §  182. 

Perron,  M.,  Holkar's  general,  ch.  v.  §  110-130. 

Pigot,  Mr  (Lord),  Governor  of  Madras,  died  in  prison,  ch.  x.  §  9. 

Pitt,  Mr  Thomas,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Pitt,  William,  ch.  x.  §  15,  35. 

Plyadasi,  or  Asdka,  ch.  i.  §  8. 

Pollock,  General,  the  avenger  of  the  Afgan  disasters,  ch.  x.  §  110,  117,  122. 

Popham,  Captain,  captor  of  Gwalidr,  ch.  v.  §  100. 

Porus,  Alexander's  antagonist,  ch.  i.  §  19. 

Pottinger  (Sir  Henry),  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  v.  §  165  ;  x.  §  148. 

Pottinger,  Eldred,  defender  of  Herat,  ch.  x.  §  110. 

Powell,  Colonel,  ch.  v.  §  132. 

Pratab,  S.,  ch.  v.  §  106. 

Pratab  of  Tanjore,  ch.  viii.  §  15,  24. 

Pritwi,  Raja,  the  great  Rajput  Knight,  ch.  iL  §  16. 

Pritzler,  General,  ch.  v.  §  165. 

Puar,  Udaji,  Raja  of  Dhar,  ch.  v.  §  45. 

Ptlrnia,  the  able  Mysore  minister,  ch.  xii.  §  9,  58. 
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Raffles,  Sir  S.,  ch.  x.  §  68. 

Rafi-ud-darajat,  ch.  iii.  §  13. 

Rafi-ud-dowla,  ch.  iii.  §  14. 

RaghujI  Bhonsle  I.,  ch.  v.  §  56,  62. 

Raghujl  Bhonsl«  II.,  ch.  v.  §  86-150. 

RaghujI  Bhonslfi  III.,  ch.  v.  §  159. 

Ragoba,  ch.  v.  §  63-102. 

Ragunatha  Rao  (Ragoba),  ch.  v.  §  63-102. 

Raja  Man  Sing,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Raja  Sah6b,  son  of  Chanda  Sah6b,  ch.  viii.  §  22. 

Raja  Todar  Mai,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Raja  Ram,  son  of  Sivajl,  ch.  v.  §  27,  34. 

Raj  Udelyar,  of  Mysore,  ch.  xii.  §  6. 

Raj  Sing,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 

Rajls  Ral,  ch.  v.  §  47. 

Rama,  ch.  i.  §  6,  10. 

Ramanuja  Acharya,  founder  of  a  sect  of  Vaishnavas,  born  at  Sri  Permatur,  near 

Madras,  1009  a.d. 
Ram  D6o,  of  Deo-giri,  ch.  ii.  §  31 ;  iv.  §  16. 
Ram  Sing,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 
Ram  Raja,  of  Bljanagar,  ch.  iv.  §  29. 
Ram  Raja  (Mahratta),  ch.  v.  §  59,  72,  94. 
Rammohun  Roy,  ch.  x.  §  99. 
Rana  Pertab,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Ranjit  Sing,  the  Lion  of  the  Panjab,  ch.  xi.  §  25. 
Rawlinson,  Sir  H.,  ch.  x.  §  110. 

Raymond,  M.,  a  French  officer  at  Hyderabad,  ch.  v.  §  114. 
Raz  Bahadur,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Rezla  Begum,  the  only  Queen  of  Delhi,  ch.  ii.  §  24,  25. 
Robertson,  Captain,  ch.  v.  §  165. 
Roe,  Sir  T.,  ambassador,  ch.  iii.  §  7 ;  vii.  §  6. 
Rose,  Sir  Hugh,  ch.  ii.  §  24,  25. 
Roshenrai,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

Rukn-ud-dln,  fourth  of  first  Slave  dynasty,  ch.  ii.  §  24. 
Rumbold,  Sir  T.,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  x.  §  9. 
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Saad-ulla  Khan,  a  great  finance  minister,  ch.  iii.  §8. 

Sabajl,  usurper  in  Nagpur,  ch.  v.  §  86. 

Sabuktegin,  ch.  ii.  §  6. 

Sadat  All,  Nuwab  of  Oudh,  ch.  x.  §  32,  39. 

Sadat  Khan,  founder  of  the  Oudh  dynasty,  ch.  iii.  §  12-17. 

Sadat-ulla  Khan,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Sadl,  a  poet,  ch.  ii.  §  29. 

Safder  Jung,  ch.  iii.  §  18. 

Safder  Ali,  of  Arcot,  ch.  v.  §  55 ;  vii.  §  7. 

Saha-dfiva,  ch.  i.  §  8. 

Sahu,  Sivaji's  grandson,  ch.  v.  §  33-59. 

Sahu  II. 

Sahujl,  of  Tanjore,  ch.  vii.  §  7 ;  viii.  §  15. 

Sakya  Muni,  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  ch.  i.  §  8,  11. 

Salabat  Jung,  son  of  Nizam-ul-mulk,  ch.  iii.  §  16  ;  v.  §  72  ;  viii.  §  31. 

Salabat  Khan,  ch.  iv.  §  23. 

Salar  Jung,  Sir,  ch.  iii.  §  16. 

Salivahana,  ch.  i.  §  9  ;  iv.  §  14. 

Sale  (Sir  R.  and  Lady  Sale),  ch.  x.  §  79, 110,  116-122;  xi.  §  30. 

Sambajl,  son  of  Sivaji,  ch.  iii.  §  9  ;  v.  §  25,  28. 

Sambajl  of  Kolhapur,  ch.  v.  §  47. 

Sandracottus,  ch.  i.  §  8. 

Sanga,  Rana,  ch.  iii.  §  3. 

Sankara  Acharya,  ch.  i.  §  2. 

Saunders,  Mr,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  viii.  §  22. 

Seiads  (four  Emperors),  ch.  ii.  §  3. 

Seiads  (Barha),  the  king-makers,  ch.  iii.  §  11,  12. 

Seiad,  Muhammed  Khan,  of  Arcot,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Seleucus,  ch.  i.  §  20. 

Sellm,  or  Jehanglr,  fourth  Mogul  Emperor,  ch.  iii.  §  6,  7. 

Sellm  Shah  Sur,  second  of  restored  Afgan  dynasty,  ch.  iii.  §  5. 

Sesostris,  ch.  i.  §  17. 
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Shahab-ud-din  (Muhammed  GhorJ),  ch.  ii.  §  16. 

Shaylsta  Khan,  ch.  iii.  §  9 ;  v.  §  16. 

Shah  Jehan,  fifth  Mogul  Emperor,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

SMh  Shuja,  the  King  of  Kabul,  ch.  x.  §  69, 110,  119. 

Shahjl,  father  of  Sivaji,  ch.  iii.  §  8  ;  v.  §  7. 

Sham  Shir  Bahadar,  ch.  v.  §  132. 

Sham  Sing1,  of  Attari,  ch.  xi.  §  33. 

Shams-ud-dln  Khan,  murderer  of  Mr  Fraser,  ch.  x.  §  100. 

Sheriar,  son  of  Jehanglr,  ch.  iii.  §  7. 

Shir  Khan  Sur,  ch.  iii.  §  4,  5. 

Shir  Sing1,  ch.  xi.  §  27-43. 

Shore,  Sir  John  (Lord  Teignmouth),  third  Governor-Genera  of  India,  ch.  x.  §  29  ; 

x.  §  114. 
Shuja,  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  ch.  iii.  §  & 
Shuja  ud  Dowla,  of  Oudh,  ch.  v.  §  70. 
Sikander  Sur,  ch.  iii.  §  5. 
Sikander  Lodl,  ch.  ii.  §  47. 
Sikander  Jah,  ch.  iii.  §  16. 
Sikander,  Begum  of  Bh6pal,  ch.  x.  §  102. 
Sindia,  the  Gwalidr  family,  ch.  v.  §  45-161. 
Sivadasha  Rao,  ch.  iii.  §  21 ;  v.  §  69,  70. 
Sivaji  I.,  the  great  Mahratta,  ch.  v.  §  7-26. 
Skylax,  admiral  of  Darius,  ch.  i.  §  18. 
Sleeman,  Sir  Henry,  ch.  x.  §  95, 150. 
Smith,  General,  ch.  v.  §  155. 
Smith,  Colonel,  antagonist  of  Hyder,  ch.  xii.  §  17. 
Smythe,  Thomas,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 
Soarez,  Lope,  ch.  vi.  §  9, 14. 
Sodre  Vincente,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 
Soyera  Bai,  ch.  v.  §  27. 
Spencer,  Mr,  ch.  ix.  §  27. 

Staunton,  Captain  Francis,  hero  of  Korigaom,  ch.  v.  §  155. 
St  Lubin,  a  French  impostor,  ch.  v.  §  95. 
Stevens,  a  traveller,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 
Stevenson,  General,  ch.  v.  §  124-128. 
Stevenson,  Mr  R.,  ch.  x.  §  142. 
Stewart,  Captain,  the  "  Hero,"  ch.  v.  §  97. 
Stewart,  General,  ch.  v.  §  125. 
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Storey— Tulsl  Bal. 


Storey,  a  traveller,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 

Stuart,  General,  ch.  xii.  §  35. 

Sufferin,  Admiral,  ch.  xii.  §  32. 

Suleiman,  of  Badakshan,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Suleiman,  ch.  ii.  §  32. 

Suleiman,  son  of  Dara,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 

Sultan  Mahmud,  of  Ghazni,  ch.  ii.  §  3. 

Sultan  Muhammed,  son  of  Aurungzib,  ch.  ii.  §  8. 

Stir  Afgan,  restored  dynasty,  ch.  iii.  §  4,  5. 

Suraj  Mai,  ch.  iii.  §  18 ;  v.  §  67,  70. 


Takt  Sing,  ch.  x.  §  102. 

Tamasp  Shah,  ch.  v.  §  21. 

Tannajl  Malusrai,  ch.  v.  §  21. 

Tantia  Topi,  a  brave  rebel,  ch.  x.  §  181. 

Tara  Bal,  ch.  v.  §  34,  39. 

Taxiles,  ch.  i.  §  19. 

Teignmouth,  Lord  (Mr  Shore),  third  Governor-General,  ch.  x.  §  33. 

Teimur  Lenc  (Tamerlane),  ch.  ii.  §  43;  iii.  §  1-2. 

Teimur  Shah,  son  of  Ahmed  Abdali,  ch.  iii.  §  19. 

Tej  Sing,  ch.  x.  §  170. 

Thackwell,  Sir  J„  ch.  xi.  §  43. 

Thomason,  Mr,  ch.  x.  §  141. 

Thompson,  Major,  the  real  taker  of  Ghazni,  ch.  x.  §  110. 

Timmuji,  ch.  vi.  §  12. 

Tippu,  the  Tiger,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  ch.  xii.  §  1,  18,  22,  33. 

Tirumala  Nayakan,  of  Madura,  ch.  iv.  §  6. 

Tokarrah  Khan,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 

Trimbuck  Rao  Mama,  ch.  v.  §  73-87. 

Trimbuckji,  ch.  v.  §  146,  158. 

Tukajl  Holkar  I.,  ch.  v.  §  75. 

Tukajl  Holkar  II.,  ch.  v.  §  160. 

Tulajl  Angria,  ch.  v.  §  65. 

Tulsl  Bal,  ch.  v.  §  140-160. 
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Udi  Sing— Welsh. 


u 

Udi  Sing,  or  Oudi,  founder  of  Oudipur,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Unsuri,  a  poet,  ch.  ii.  §  12. 

Upton,  Colonel,  negotiates  the  treaty  of  Pfcrandar,  ch.  v.  §  92. 


Vajid  All  Shan,  the  last  King  of  Oudh,  ch.  iii.  §  16 ;  x.  §  150. 

Vansittart,  Mr,  ch.  ix.  §  15. 

Venables,  Mr,  ch.  x.  §  182. 

Venkajl  of  Tanjore,  or  £kojl,  ch.  v.  §  53. 

Verelst,  Mr,  ch.  ix.  §  33. 

Vikramaditya,  ch.  i.  §  9,  23. 

Vlra  Rajendra  Udeiyar,  of  Kurg,  ch.  x.  §  90. 

Visajl  Kishen,  ch.  v.  §  81. 

Vishwa  Natha  Nayakan,  ch.  iv.  §  6. 

Viswas  Rao,  eldest  son  of  Balaji  Rao,  ch.  v.  §  70. 


w 

Waji  Bala  Fermal,  founder  of  the  Travancore  state,  ch.  x.  §  61. 

Wake,  Mr,  of  Arrah,  ch.  x.  §  173. 

Walld  Khallf,  ch.  ii.  §  4. 

Walker,  Major,  of  Gujarat,  ch.  v.  §  122,  147. 

Ward,  Dr,  a  "  Serampore  missionary,"  ch.  vii.  §  5. 

Wasil  Muhammed,  the  Pindari,  ch.  v.  §  148-162. 

Watson,  Admiral,  dive's  coadjutor,  ch.  v.  §  65  ;  ix.  §  8. 

Webbe,  Mr,  an  able  Madras  civilian,  ch.  x.  §  43,  48. 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  fourth  Governor-General,  ch.  iii.  §  16 ;  x.  §  44 ;  v.  §  117;  xii.  §  50. 

Wellesley,  General  (Duke  of  Wellington),  ch.  v.  §  120,  124  ;  xii  §  50,  &c. 

Wellesley,  Henry  (Lord  Cowley),  ch.  xii.  §  56. 

Welsh,  General,  ch.  x.  §  63. 
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Whish— Zulfikar  Khan. 


Whish,  General,  taker  of  Multan,  ch.  xi.  §  38-41. 

Whitehill,  Mr,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  x.  §  9. 

Willoughby,  Lieutenant,  of  Delhi !  ch.  x.  §  166. 

Wittajl  Holkar,  ch.  v.  §  121. 

Whitlock,  General,  ch.  x.  §  178. 

Wilson,  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  ch.  x.  §  72. 

Wynch,  Mr,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  x.  §  9. 


Xavler,  Francis,  the  "Apostle  of  the  Indies,"  ch.  vi.  §  17. 


Yen,  the  Chinese  Governor,  ch.  x.  §  158. 
Yusuf  a  del  Shah,  ch.  iv.  §  23. 


Zablta  Khan,  ch.  iii.  §  23  ;  v.  §  107. 

Zafur  Khan,  ch.  ii.  §  32. 

Zalim  Sing,  ch.  x.  §  153. 

Zeman  Shah,  ch.  x.  §  38,  110  b. 

Ziegenbalg,  the  Danish  (German)  missionary,  ch.  vii.  §  5. 

Zufflr  Khan  (Zafur),  ch.  ii.  §  36 ;  iv.  §  20. 

Zulfikar  Khan,  the  king-maker,  ch.  iii.  §  9-11 ;  v.  §  34-39. 
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Abu,  the  chief  peak  of  the  Aravulli  mountains,  ahout  5000  feet  above  the  level  of 

the  sea,  intro.  §  36. 
Acesines  (Chinab),  intro.  §  34  ;  ch.  i.  §  29  ;  xi.  2. 
Aden,  in  S.  Arabia.     A  peninsula,  under  Bombay,  ch.  vi.  §  13. 
Adjunta,  at  the  mouth  of  a  pass  through  the  Berar  hills.     Celebrated  caves,  53  miles 

from  Aurungabad,  ch.  v.  §  135. 
Adjyghur,  Bandelkhand,  feudatory,  intro.  §  12,  24. 
Ad6nl  (Adwani),  ch.  v.  §  151 ;  xii.  §  38. 
Afganistan,  ch.  ii.  ;  x.  §  101,  110,  115,  116. 
Agra,  Akbar  made  it  his  capital,  hence  called  Akbarabad,  intro.  §  9,  23  ;  ch.  iii.  §3, 

8  ;  v.  §  130. 
Ahmedabad  (Gujarat),  intro.  §  18 ;  ch.  ii.  §  41 ;  v.  §  63,  100. 
Ahmedabad  (Bidar  [Vidarb'ha]),  ch.  iv.  §  20. 
Ahmednagar  (I.),  intro.  §  18 ;  ch.  ii.  §  41 ;  iii.  §  4,  6-9  ;  iv.  §  24 ;  v.  §  6,  37, 126,  147, 

165;  vi.  §19;  x.  §4. 
Ahmednagar  (II.),  ch.  ii.  §  41. 
Ahmedpur,  intro.  §  34. 
Ajmir,  a  city  and  territory  in  Rajputana.    The  city  is  about  203  miles  south  of  Delhi, 

lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Aravulli  hills.     It  is  probably  the  highest  point 

in  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  being  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 

intro.  §  9,  36  ;  ch.  i.  §  28  ;  ii.  §  16  ;  iii.  §  7. 
Akola,  is  47  miles  S.S.W.  from  Ellichpur,  intro.  §  20. 
Akulkfit,  feudatory  Raja,  ch.  v.,  intro.  §  24 ;  ch.  ii.  §  45,  166. ' 
Akyab,  sea-port  in  Birma,  intro.  §  15. 
Allghar,  taken  by  Lake,  intro.  §  9  ;  ch.  v.  §  130. 
Allpura,  Bandelkhand,  tributary,  intro.  §  24. 
All-rajpur,  intro.  §  12. 
Allwal,  battlefield,  ch.  xi.  §  32  ;  x.  §  128. 
Allahabad,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jamna,  intro.  §  9,  34  ;  ch.  iii.  §  22 ; 

v.  §  125  ;  ix.  §  1,  24-29. 
Allepie,  on  the  coast,  midway  between  Cochin  and  Quilon,  ch.  x.  §  62. 
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Almora— Ashtagram. 


Almora,  the  chief  town  in  Kumaon. 

Alwar  (Ulwar),  a  city  in  Rajputana.    The  district  is  sometimes  called  Miwdt,  or 

MacMri. 
Amber,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Amboyna,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  ch.  x.  §  68. 

Ambur,  two  battles,  fifty  miles  west  of  Arcot,  ch.  vii.  §  7 ;  viii.  §  16. 
Ambur  Pass,  ch.  xii.  §  41. 

Amerkot  {Umerkdt),  birthplace  of  Akbar,  ch.  iii.  §  4,  6 ;  x.  §  125. 
Amherst,  intro.  §  15. 
Amravatl  (Oomrawutty),  intro.  §  20. 
Amritslr  ( Umritstr),  the  holy  place  of  the  Sikh* 
Andaman  Islands,  intro.  §  38. 
Anhalwara,  ch.  i.  §  26 ;  ii.  §  11, 19. 
Animalli,  intro.  §  33. 
Anupshuhur,  ch.  iii.  §  20. 
Arakan,  intro.  §  15,  23  ;  ch.  x.  §  79. 
Arambuli  Lines,  ch.  x.  §  63. 
Arambuli  Pass,  ch.  x.  §  63. 
Aravulli  Hills,  east  of  the  desert  of  Sind,  intro.  §  29,  33,  36. 

In  front  of  these  to  the  west  is  the  noble  mountain  of  Abu,  rising  as  abruptly  from  the  sandy 
plain  as  an  island  from  the  ocean.  It  seems  one  vast  bubble  of  granite  that  has  risen 
through  what  then  was  the  sea,  the  summit  of  which  in  cooling  has  sunk  back  on  itself, 
forming  a  valley  on  its  summit  six  or  eight  miles  long,  which  affords  a  most  enchanting 
contrast  to  the  desert  below.  These  are  remarkable  for  peaks  of  rose-coloured  quartz, 
and  for  slates  and  schists,  which  furnish  roofs  for  houses  and  temples. 

Arcot,  Town,  in  the  Carnatic,  ch.  vii.  §  7  ;  viii.  §  22. 

Arcot  District,  North  (Arcot),  intro.  §  16  ;  ch.  x.  §  44. 

Arcot  District,  South  (Cuddal6re),  intro.  §  16  ;  ch.  x.  §  44. 

Argaom  (=Harigrama),  it  is  38  miles  from  Ellichpur  W.S.W.,  ch.  v.  §  133. 

Ariankupam,  near  Pondicherry,  ch.  viii.  §  10. 

Arikfira,  Mysore,  battle,  ch.  xii.  §  41. 

Arlyankol  Pass,  goes  into  Tinnevelly,  ch.  x.  §  63. 

Armogam  (Aru-mugam),  antient  settlement  before  Madras,  36  miles  N.  of  Pulicat, 

ch.  vii.  §  6. 
Ami,  seventy-four  miles  S.W.  from  Madras,  ch.  xii.  §  32. 
Arrah,  heroic  defence  in  1857,  ch.  x.  §  175. 
Arras,  first  English  battle  with  the  Mahrattas,  ch.  v.  §  91. 
Ashtagram  (eight  villages),  Mysore,  intro.  §  14  ;  ch.  xii.  §  1. 
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Asnte— Bannu. 
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Asht6,  near  Punderpur,  last  battle  of  the  Peishwa,  ch.  v.  §  151,  157. 

Aslrghar,  in  Kandesh,  twelve  miles  from  Burhanpur,  ch.  iii.  §  6 ;  v.  §  128,  162. 

Assal,  this  is  twenty-eight  miles  north  from  Jalna,  ch.  v.  §  127,  151. 

Assam,  intro.  §  8,  23,  27 ;  ch.  x.  §  79. 

Attock,  ford  of  the  Indus,  a  fort,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Atttir,  pass,  ch.  xii.  §  41. 

Aurungabad,  ch.  iii.  §  7,  9 ;  v.  §  16,  29 ;  viii.  §  20. 


Ava,  ch.  x.  §  78. 
Azimgnar,  intro.  §  9. 


B 


Backergunj,  about  120  miles  east  of  Calcutta,  intro.  §  8. 

Bactria,  ch.  i.  §  19,  20. 

Badami,  ch.  v.  §  106,  165. 

Badra,  ch.  xii.  §  1. 

Bagll,  intro.  §  12. 

Bagul,  intro.  §  24. 

Bahar,  province,  intro.  §  8,  9,  23;  ch.  i.  §  8 ;  ix. 

Baiswara,  intro.  §  11. 

Baltul,  near  this  are  the  sources  of  the  Tapli,  intro.  §  13. 

Bakmanl,  kingdom,  ch.  ii.  §  36. 

Balasindr,  intro.  §  18. 

Balasdre,  intro.  §  8  ;  ch.  v.  §  62. 

Balkn,  ch.  iii.  §  3. 

Bamganga  (River),  intro.  §  36. 

Banass  (River),  intro.  §  34,  36. 

Bancoora,  intro.  §  8. 

Banda,  intro.  §  9  ;  ch.  v.  §  132  ;  ch.  x.  §  68. 

Bandelkhand,  a  district,  governed  originally  by  Bandela  Rajas.  It  came  under  the 
English  in  1817.  There  are  in  it  thirty-six  feudatory  states.  It  is  included  in 
the  Central  India  agency,  intro.  §  12,  23 ;  ch.  v.  §  132  ;  x.  §  70. 

Bangalore,  ch.  v.  §  7  ;  xii.  §  1,  8,  41. 

Banganpully,  Zemindar.     Ceded  districts,  intro.  §  24. 

Bankut,  ch.  v.  §  65. 

Bantam,  in  Java,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Bannu,  intro.  §  10. 
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Bansda— Betwa. 


Bansda,  intro.  §  24. 

Banswara,  intro.  §  24,  36. 

Baoni,  intro.  §  24. 

Baraitch,  intro.  §  11. 

Baramahal,  intro.  §  23 ;  ch.  xii.  §  21,  44,'45. 

Baramatl,  ch.  v.  §  9. 

Bareilly,  intro. ;  ch.  x.  §  39,  75. 

Barcelor,  fifty-five  miles  north  by  west  from  Mangalore.      Formerly  a  place  of 

great  trade,  ch.  L  §  29 ;  v.  §  17. 
Barla,  intro.  §  18. 
Barl  Doab,  ch.  xi.  §  3. 
Baroach  (Baryagaza),  Broach,  ch.  iv.  §  14. 
Baroda,  intro.  §  18,  24,  25  ;  ch.  v.  §  112,  122. 
Barrackpur,  on  the  east  of  the  Hbgll,  about  sixteen  miles  above  Calcutta,  ch.   x.  § 

80. 
Barren  Island,  intro.  §  38. 
Basoda,  intro.  §  12. 
Bassahir,  intro.  §  24. 

Bassein  (1),  Birma,  intro.  §  15,  ch.  x.  §  79. 

Basseln  (2),  near  Bombay,  ch.  v.  §  51,  53,  88,  101,  121-124 ;  x.  §  34  ;  vi.  §  16,  20. 
Batavia,  Java,  on  the  north-we3t  coast,  ch.  vii.  §  4. 
Batlnda,  ch.  ii.  §  7;  xi.  §  8. 
Battala,  ch.  xL  §  3. 

Bednor  (Bcdnur),  Nagar,  Mysore,  ch.  xii.  §  14,  34. 
Beerbhum  (Bira-bbumi  —  land  of  heroes),  intro.  §  8. 
Behrl  (Bandelkhand,  feudatory),  intro.  §  24. 
Behut  (Bandelkhand,  feudatory),  intro.  §  24. 
Belaspur,  intro.  §  13,  23. 
Belgaum,  intro.  §  18. 

Bellary  (Ballad),  intro.  §  16 ;  ch.  iii.  §  16 ;  x.  §  40. 
BelucMstan,  ch.  i.  §  29. 
Benares  (Kaci),  the  most  populous  city  in  India,  very  sacred,  on  the  Ganges,  intra 

§  9,  23  ;  ch.  ii.  §  16  ;  ix.  §  36 ;  x.  §  11,  32,  42,  173. 
Bengal,  intro.  §  7,  8,  23 ;  ch.  9. 
Berar,  intro.  §  20,  23  ;  ch.  iii.  §  16  ;  v.  §  56. 
Berhampur,  intro.  ch.  x.  §  161. 
Beronda  (Band61khand,  feudatory),  intro.  §  23. 
Betwa  (River),  intro.  §  34. 
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Bhadowra,  intro.  §  12. 

Bhadra,  intro.  §  34. 

Bhaglrati,  two  rivers,  one  near  the  source  of  the  Ganges ;  the  other  the  upper 

Hugli,  intro.  §  34. 
Bhagulpur  (Boglipore),  a  town  and  district  in  Bengal  proper,  intro.  §  8. 
Bhartpur,  a  Jat  city,  thirty-one  miles  from  Agra,  intro.  §  23-36 ;  ch.  v.  §  53,  137 ; 

x.  §  81,  82. 
Bhawalpur,  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  xi.  §  37. 
Bh6nagar,  intro.  §  18,  23,  24. 

Bhdpal,  intro.  §  12,  23-25 ;  ch.  i.  §  23 ;  v.  §  96  ;  x.  §  102. 
Blanl,  antient  capital  of  Agra.     It  is  sixty -five  miles  from  the  city  of  Agra.     Now 

Kerowlt. 
Bias  (Beas),  River  (Hyphasis),  intro.  §  34. 
Blblgung,  ch.  x.  §  175. 

Bidar  (Ahmedabad,  Vidharba),  ch.  iv.  §  19,  20,  27. 
Blja,  intro.  §  24. 

Bljanagar  (Vijaya-nagar,  Narsinga),  ch.  iii.  §  3 ;  iv.  §  2,  19-29 ;  xii.  §  5. 
Bljapur,  ch.  iii.  §  9 ;  iv.  §  23 ;  vi.  §  3. 
Bljawar,  intro.  §  24. 
Bijnux,  intro.  §  9. 

Blkanlr,  a  city  and  district  in  Rajputana,  intro.  §  24,  36. 
Blma,  intro.  §  34. 
Bimlipatam,  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Vizagapatam,  on  the  coast  of  Orissa,  a 

place  of  considerable  trade,  ch.  vii.  §  4. 
Bindrabund  (Vrindavana),  near  Mat'hura,  the  scene  of  Krishna's  youthful  frolics, 

thirty-five  miles  N.N.W.  from  Agra. 
Birma,  intro.  §  15 ;  ch.  x.  §  79. 
Bisnagar. 

Bltur,  near  Khanpur,  ch.  v.  §  155 ;  x.  §  173. 
Bogra,  intro.  §  8. 
Bokerdun,  ch.  v.  §  127. 
Bokhara,  ch.  ii.  §  5 ;  iii.  §  3. 
Bolan  Pass,  ch.  x.  §  110. 
Bombay,  capital  of  Western  India,  population,  730,000,  intro.  §  18,  23;  ch.  iii.  §  9 ; 

vii.  §  6. 
Boolundshuhur,  intro.  §  9. 
Bourbon,  ch.  vii.  §  7  ;  x.  §  66. 
Brahmani  (River),  intro.  §  34. 

_ 
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Brahmaputra  (River),  intro.  §  34. 

Brahmarshidesa,  ch.  i.  §  5. 

Brahmavarta,  ch.  i.  §  5. 

Brazil,  ch.  vi.  §  5. 

Brimhapurl,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 

Broach  (Bar6ch,  Bariich),  intro.  §  18 ;  ch.  i.  §  29 ;  v.  §  97,  98,  102,  129. 

Budaon,  intro.  §  9 ;  ch.  x.  §  39. 

Buddowal,  ch.  xi.  §  32. 

Budge-Budge,  a  battle,  below  Calcutta,  ch.  ix.  §  6. 

Bughat,  intro.  S  23. 

Bukkur,  ch.  x.  §  110. 

Bulsun,  intro.  §  24. 

Bundara,  intro.  §  13. 

Bundl,  city  and  state  in  Rajpfttana,  intro.  §  24,  36 ;  ch.  v.  §  163. 

Burdwan,  intro.  §  8,  24  ;  ch.  ix.  §  16. 

Burhanpur,  the  residence  of  the  Mogul  Viceroys  of  the  Dakhan,  ch.  iii.  §  6,  7,  9 ; 

v.  §  128. 
Burwanl,  intro.  §  12.  - 
Bustar,  or  Jugdalpur,  its  aborigines  are  Gdnds,  a  people  formerly  addicted  to 

cannibalism  and  human  sacrifices,  intro.  §  13,  24. 
Bustl,  intro.  §  9. 
Bfltan  (Bootan),  intro.  §  23. 
Butwal  (Butool,  Butaul),  in  Oudh,  ch.  x.  §  74. 
Buxar,  south-east  of  the  Ganges,  fifty-eight  miles  E.N.E.  from  Benares,  ch.  ix. 

§  22-25. 
Byturnl  (River),  intro.  §  34. 

c 

Cabul  (Kabul). 

Cachar,  intro.  §  8,  23. 

Caggar  (River),  ch.  i.  §  5. 

Calcutta  (City),  intro.  §  8,  23 ;  ch.  iii.  §  12  ;  vii.  §  6 ;  ix. 

Calicut,  ch.  iv.  §  8  ;  vii.  §  4,  7  ;  xii.  §  16,  34,  43. 

Callian  (Kalyana). 

Calpl  (Kalpi). 

Cambay,  intro.  §  24. 

Canara  (South),  intro.  §  16,  23 ;  ch.  x.  §  42 ;  xii.  §  37,  56. 
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Canara  (North),  intro.  §  18. 

Candahar  (Khandahar,  Kandahar). 

Candy  (Kandy),  intro.  §  37. 

Cannanur  (Cannanore),  intro.  §  16  ;  ch.  vi.  §  5. 

Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  ch.  vi.  §  2. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ch.  vi.  §  2. 

Carical  (Karical),  intro.  §  17. 

Carnatic  (Karnatic),  intro.  §  23 ;  ch.  iii.  §  18 ;  ch.  v.  §  53,  55 ;  ch.  vii.  §  7  ;  ».  §  44. 

Carur  (Karur  =  Blacktown),  intro.  §  34  ;  ch.  xii.  §  36. 

Cashmlr  (Kashmir),  intro.  §  24,  25,  27 ;  ch.  xi.  §  2,  7,  34. 

Catmandoo  (Katmandu). 

Caverl  (River),  (Chaheris,  Kaverl),  intro.  §  34. 

Cawnpur  (Khanpur). 

Ceded  Districts  of  Hyderabad,  intro.  §  2S ;  ch.  iii  §  16. 

Ceded  Districts  of  Oudh,  intro.  §  23 ;  ch.  x.  §  39. 

C6ra  Kingdom,  ch.  i.  §  28 ;  iv.  §  8. 

Ceylon  (Lanka),  intro.  §  22,  37 ;  ch.  vi.  §  10. 

Chaberis  (Caveri). 

Chamba,  intro.  §  10,  24. 

Chambal  (River),  intro.  §  12,  34,  36. 

Champnlr,  ch.  iii.  §  4  ;  v.  §  129. 

Chanda,  a  large  town  on  the  West  Warda ;  coal  has  been  found  here,  intro.  §  13. 

Chandernagor,  about  sixteen  miles  above  Calcutta,  intro.  §  17 ;  ch.  vii.  §  8 ;  ix.  §  8. 

Chandragirl,  ch.  iv.  §  29. 

Changama  (Singarpetta),  ch.  xii.  §  17,  27,  41. 

Chatisghur,  intro.  §  13. 

Chatterpur,  Bandelkhand,  feudatory,  intro.  §  12,  24. 

Chaul  (Choul),  it  is  thirty  miles  south  by  east  from  Bombay,  on  the  coast,  ch.  vi.  §  10. 

Cbeduba,  an  island  in  Arakan,  a  few  miles  from  Ramri,  ch.  x.  §  79. 

Ch6rkull,  ch.  v.  §  79  ;  xii.  §  22. 

Chillianwallah,  ch.  xi.  §  40, 42. 

Chillumbrum  (Sitambaram),  on  the  sea-coast,  three  miles  south  of  Porto  Novo,  ch. 

viii.  §  31. 
Chimalari,  intro.  §  33. 
China,  ch.  x.  §  3, 158. 
Chinab,  intro.  §  34  ;  ch.  xi.  §  3. 
Chindwara,  intro.  §  13. 
Chingleput  (Fort),  intro.  §  16,  23 ;  ch.  iv.  §  29 ;  viii.  §  24. 
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CMnsura— Cuttack. 


CMnsura,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hugli,  eighteen  miles  from  Calcutta,  ch.  ix.  § 

5,  14. 
Ch!t6r,  a  strong  fortress  in  Rajputana,  ch.  ii.  §  32 ;  iii.  §  6. 
CMttagong,  intra  §  8,  23. 

Chittapet,  it  is  seventy-eight  miles  south-west  from  Madras,  ch.  viii.  §  31. 
Chittledrug  (Chitradrug,  Chitrakal  =  the  umbrella  rock),  ch.  xii.  §  1. 
Chola,  ch.  i.  §  28. 
Chdta  Nagpur,  intro.  §  8. 

Chowghat  Pass,  going  into  Coimbatar,  ch.  x.  §  63. 
Chumparun,  or  Bhattla,  intro.  §  8. 

Chunar,  on  the  Ganges,  between  Benares  and  Mirzapur,  ch.  iii.  §  4  ;  v.  §  158. 
Churkarl,  Bandelkhand,  faithful  in  1857,  feudatory,  intro.  §  12,  24. 
Chuttanatti,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 

Circars  (Northern),  intro.  §  23 ;  ch.  iii.  §  16  ;  ix.  §  14. 
Cis-Satlaj  States,  intro.  §  23 ;  ch.  x.  §  169. 
Cochin  (Colchi),  intro.  §  16,  24 ;  ch.  i.  §  29 ;  v.  §  5,  8  ;  x.  §  64. 
Coel,  ch.  v.  §  130. 

Coimbator  (Koyimbatur),  intro.  §  16,  23;  ch.  iv.  §  8 ;  x.  §  42;  xii.  §  56. 
Colleroon,  R.,  intro.  §  34. 
Colombo,  intro.  §  37. 
Comorin  (Cape),  (Kumari),  intro.  §  1,  2. 
Condore,  ch.  ix.  §  14. 
Conjeveram  (Kanchipuram),  ch.  iv.  §  5. 
Cooch  Bahar,  intro.  §  8,  24. 
Corah  (Karrah),  ch.  ix.  §  28. 
Corigaom  (Korigaom). 
Cornwallls  (Port),  intro.  §  38 ;  x.  §  79. 
Cossimbazaar  (Kasim -bazar),  ch.  ix.  §  4. 
Cossyah  (Hills),  (Kosiya),  intro.  §  8. 
Coulan  (Quilon). 
Covelong,  ch.  viii.  §  24. 

Cranganor,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Cochin,  ch.  vi.  §  9. 
Cuddal6r  (Cuddalore,  OMal-ur),  intro.  §  16 ;  ch.  viii.  §  9,  31 ;  xii.  §  35. 
Cuddapa  (Kadapa,  Kurpa),  intro.  §  16 ;  ch.  iii.  §  16  ;  viii.  18 ;  x.  §  40. 
Curg  {Kurg,  Coorg), 
Cutch  (Kalch),  intro.  §  18. 
Cuttack  (Kuttack),  capital  of  the  Gajapati  Rajas  of  Orissa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Mahanadl,  intro.  §  8,  23,  24. 
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Dabul,  ch.  vi.  §  11. 

Dacca,  intro.  §  8. 

Dakhan,  intro.  §  30 ;  ch.  i.  §  6  ;  iv. 

DamalchSri  Pass,  ch.  v.  §  55 ;  vii.  §  7. 

Daman,  it  is  100  miles  from  Bombay,  intro.  §  19. 

Damdda,  intro.  §  34. 

Darjeeling,  intro.  §  8. 

David,  Fort  St,  intro.  §  23  ;  viii.  §  21. 

DShra  Ddn,  intro.  §  9 ;  ch.  x.  §  74. 

Delhi  (Indraprashta),  intro.  §  9,  10,  23;  ch.  ii.  §  16,  19  ;  v.  §  130;  vii.  §  7 ;  x.  §  166. 

DSogaom,  ch.  v.  §  134. 

DSogiri,  ch.  ii.  §  19  ;  iv.  §  14,  15. 

D6oghar(Baria),  (1)  intro.  §  18;  (2)  ch.  iv.  §  14,  15. 

DSonhalli,  ch.  xii.  §  1,  11. 

D6ra  Fatih  Khan,  ch.  xi.  §  4. 

D6ra  Ghazi  Khan,  intro.  §  10  ;  ch.  xi.  §  4. 

Dera  Ishmael  Khan,  intro.  §  10  ;  ch.  xi.  §  4,  37. 

Derajat,  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  xi.  §  2,  4. 

DSvikdta,  ch.  viii.  §  21,  31. 

DSwas,  intro.  §  12,  24. 

Deybur,  intro.  §  36. 

Dhami,  intro.  §  24. 

Dhar,  intro.  §  12,  24. 

Dharampdr,  intro.  §  24. 

Dharwar,  intro.  §  18. 

Dhavala-Giri  ( =  the  white  mountain),  intro.  §  33. 

Dholapdr,  a  principality  of  Rajputana,  sometimes  called  Gdhud,  intro.  §  24  ;  ch.  i. 

§137. 
Dhurwyi,  intro.  §  24. 

Diamper,  fourteen  miles  east  from  Cochin,  ch.  vi.  §  21. 
Dig  (Deeg),  ch.  v.  §  137. 
Dinanagar,  ch.  xi.  §  3. 
Dindigal,  intro.  §  23  ;  ch.  xii.  §  36,  45. 
Did,  intro.  §  19 ;  ch.  vi.  §  11,  16,  17,  22. 
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Doab— Furrldpur. 


Doab,  ch.  xi. 

Dodda-betta  (Mt.),  intro.  §  33. 

DOjana,  intro.  §  24. 

Donabew,  Maha  Bandula  was  killed  there,  ch.  x.  §  79. 

Dondra  Head,  intro.  §  1,  2. 

Dowlatabad,  ch.  iv.  §  14,  15. 

Duars,  intro.  §  8. 

Dubhoy  (Dubhal),  ch.  v.  §  100. 

Duflfikar,  of  Jat,  intro.  §  24. 

Dumoh,  intro.  §  13. 

Dungarpur,  intro.  §  24,  36. 

Durkotl,  intro.  §  24. 

Durriabad,  intro.  §  11. 

Durrang,  intro.  §  8. 

Duttia,  intro.  §  12,  24. 

Dwara  Samudra,  ch.  iv.  §  9 ;  zii.  §  2. 


£ 

Edar  (Idar),  intro.  §  18,  24 ;  ch.  iii.  6. 

EU6ra,  ch.  v.  §  7. 

Ellichptlr,  the  antient  capital  of  Ber&r,  ch.  ii.  §  31  ;  iv.  §  16,  26. 

Esa  Keyl  Valley,  ch.  xi.  §  4. 

Etab,  intro.  §  9. 

Etawah,  intro.  §  9. 

Eusofzye,  division  of  Peshawar,  ch.  xi.  §  4. 

Everest  (Mt.),  intra  §  33. 


Feroz-pur,  intro.  §  10  ;  ch.  ii.  §  37  ;  xi.  §  8,  29. 

Fer6z-shah,  ch.  xi.  §  31. 

Fulda  (Fulta),  on  the  east  of  the  Hugli,  twenty  miles  S.S.W.,  in  a  straight  direction 

from  Calcutta,  ch.  ix.  §  5,  35. 
Furreedk6t,  intro.  §  24. 
Furrldptlr,  intro.  §  8. 
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Furruckabad,  a  city  on  the  Ganges.  In  1802  its  Nuwab  surrendered  it  to  the 
British,  receiving  a  large  pension.  His  descendant  rebelled  in  1857,  and  was 
sent  into  exile. 

Futihghur,  ch.  v.  §  137. 

Futtehpur,  intro.  §  9. 

Fyzabad,  intro.  §  11. 

G 

Galle  (Point  de),  in  Ceylon,  intro.  §  37. 

Galna,  ch.  v.  §  137. 

Ganges  (River),  intro.  §  33,  34. 

Ganges  (Canal),  ch.  x.  §  146. 

Ganjam,  intro.  §  16. 

Garra  (River),  intro.  §  34  ;  ch.  xL 

Garrow  (Hills),  intro.  §  8,  33. 

Gawilgarh,  ch.  v.  §  133,  134. 

Gerouli,  Bandelkhand,  intro.  §  24. 

Gnats  (Eastern  and  Western),  intro.  §  31,  32,  33. 

Ghazlpur,  Lord  Cornwallis  died  there,  intra  §  9 ;  ch.  x.  §  52. 

Ghaznl,  Afganistan,  ch.  ii.  §  5-18 ;  x.  §  110-116. 

Gheriah,  Western  Coast,  (1)  ch.  v.  §  65 ;  (2)  ix.  §  21. 

Gheriah  (Fort),  ch.  viii.  §  27. 

Ghdr,  ch.  ii.  §  15. 

Ghurra,  intro.  §  12. 

Ginjl,  ch.  v.  §  34  ;  viii.  §  1& 

Goa,  intro.  §  19 ;  vi.  §  12,  14-22. 

Godavarl  (River  and  District),  intra  §  16,  34. 

Gogra  (River),  intro.  §  34 

Gohud  (Dholapdr),  a  city  twenty-three  miles  north  of  Gwalior,  capital  of  a  district, 

intro.  §36;  ch.  v.  §137. 
Golconda,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 
Gonda,  intro.  §  11. 
Gondwana,  intro.  §  13. 
Good  Hope  (Cape  of),  ch.  vi. 
Gooty  (Gdti). 
Gorruckpur,  intro.  §  9. 
Gotrihar,  intro.  §  24. 
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Gour,  ruins  near  Malda,  in  Dinajpur,  ch.  ii.  §  19  ;  iii.  §  4. 

Govindpur. 

Gowalpara,  intro.  §  8. 

Gujarat  (I.),  a  district  of  Western  India,  intro.  §  18  ;  i.  §  7,  25,  28  ;  iii.  §  4  ;  v.  §  147. 

Gujarat  (II.),  battlefield  in  the  Panjab,  intro.  §  10 ;  xi.  §  42. 

Gujranwala,  Panjab,  intro.  §  10. 

Gumsur,  in  Orissa,  ch.  x.  §  133. 

Gumtl  (River),  intro.  §  34. 

Guna,  intro.  §  12. 

Gundamuck,  ch.  x.  §  110,  116. 

Gundigama  (River),  intro.  §  34. 

Gunduck  (Salagrami),  intro.  §  33,  34. 

Guntur,  intro.  §  16,  23 ;  x.  §  21. 

Gurdaspur,  intro.  §  10. 

Gurgaon,  intro.  §  10. 

Gurhwal,  sub-Himalayan  province,  intro.  §  9,  24,  27  ;  x.  §  74. 

Gurramcotta,  ch.  xii.  §  56. 

Gutl,  ch.  xii.  §  56 ;  v.  §  99;  x.  §  84. 

Gwalior,  the  state  prison  of  the  Moguls,  Sindia's  capital,  intro.  §  12,  24,  25 ;  ch. 

ii.  §  23;  v.  §  100,  103,  137,  141,  161 ;  x.  §  124. 
Gya  (Gaya),  intro.  §  8  ;  ch.  i.  §  11. 


Hala  (Mountains,  Hala-Hala),  intro.  §  1,  33. 

Hallabld,  ch.  xii.  §  2. 

Haraotl,  south-east  division  of  Rajputana,  picturesque,  well-wooded,  and  fertile, 

intro.  §  36. 
Hardwar,  ch.  ii.  §  43. 
Hastinapura,  ch.  i.  §  7. 
Hastnagar,  Peshawar,  ch.  xi.  §  4. 
Hazara,  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  xi.  §  2,  6. 
Hazarlbagh,  intro.  §  8. 
Helmund  (River),  the  Elymandrus,  rises  in  the  Paropamisus  M.,  and  flows  into  the 

lake  of  Ztlr. 
Herat  (Artachoana),  ch.  i.  §  19,  29 ;  x.  §  110. 
Himalaya  (Mountains),  intro.  §  1,  27,  29,  33. 
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HindU  Koosh,  the  Himalaya  range  north  of  Afganistan,  intro.  §  33. 

Hindustan,  intro.  §  27 ;  ch.  i.  §  29. 

Hissar,  capital  of  Hurriana,  105  miles  W.N.W.  from  Delhi,  intro.  § 

Hong-Kong,  ch.  x.  §  111. 

Honore  (Onore,  Honawar),  ch.  xii.  §  20,  34. 

Hoshungabad,  intro.  §  13. 

Howrah,  intro.  §  8. 

Hurdul,  intro.  §  11. 

Hugll,  intro.  §  8,  34;  ch.  i.  §  29  ;  ix.  §  6. 

Hugrl,  intro.  §  34  ;  xii.  §  1. 

Hummeerpur,  intro.  §  9. 

Humpi,  ch.  iv.  §  29. 

Hushiarpur,  intro.  §  10. 

Hydaspes,  intro.  §  34  ;  ch.  xi. 

Hyderabad  (Sind),  intro.  §  18 ;  ch.  x.  §  125. 

Hyderabad  (Dakhan),  intro.  §  20,  23-25 ;  ch.  iii.  §  12;  x.  §  78. 

Hydraotes  (Ravi  River),  intro.  §  34  ;  ch.  xi. 

Hysudras  (Satlaj  River). 


Iman-ghur,  ch.  x.  §  125. 

Indor,  intro.  §  12 ;  ch.  v.  §  45,  75, 121,  137. 

Indravatl  (River),  intro.  §  34. 

Indus,  intro.  §  10,  34  ;  ch.  i.  §  18,  19  ;  x.  §  125. 

Irawady,  ch.  x.  §  74. 

Islamabad,  ch.  xi.  §  7. 

Istaliff,  ch.  x.  §  122. 

J 

Jafflrabad,  ch.  v.  §  127,  137. 
Jaffna,  north  Ceylon,  intro.  §  37. 
Jalna,  ch.  v.  §  126. 

Jaloun,  in  Bandelkhand,  was  annexed  in  1840,  intro.  §  9. 
Jamkandi,  intro.  §  18. 

Jamna  (River),  (Jumna),  rises  in  Gurhwal,  and  joins  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad, 
intro.  §  12,  34 ;  ch.  i.  §  29. 
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Jat— Kailasa. 


Jat,  intro.  §  36. 

Jaxartes,  or  Syr  Daria,  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

Jeisalmlr,  Rajputana,  intro.  §  24. 

Jellalabad,  Afganistan,  the  immortal  garrison,  ch.  x.  §  110,  116,  117. 

Jemla,  in  Nipal. 

Jessdr,  intro.  §  8. 

Jetch  (Doab),  Pan  jab,  ch.  xi.  §  3. 

Jeypur  (I.),  Orissa,  intro.  §  16,  36. 

Jeypur  (II.),  the  largest  city  in  Rajputana— regular,  clean.     The  antient  capital  was 

Amber,  intro.  §  24,  25,  36  ;  ch.  iii.  §  6. 
Jhabbtla,  intro.  §  12. 
Jhallawar,  intro.  §  24,  36. 
Jhalra  Patan,  intro.  §  12. 

Jhansl,  in  Bandelkhand,  annexed  in  1853,  intro.  §  9,  23 ;  ch.  x.  §  147,  181. 
JMlam  (River),  Panjab,  intro.  §  10,  34  ;  ch.  i.  §  29 ;  xi.  §  3. 
Jhlnd,  Cis-Satlaj  state,  intro.  §  24 ;  ch.  xi.  §  8. 
Jhung,  intro.  §  10. 

Jignl,  Bandelkhand,  feudatory,  intro.  §  24. 
Jinjlra,  Western  Coast,  ch.  v.  §  15,  29,  65,  113. 
Jobutt,  intro.  §  12. 

J6dhpur,  capital  of  Marwar,  Rajputana,  intro.  §  24,  25,  36  ;  ch.  iii.  §  6. 
Joobal,  intro.  §  24. 

Jounpur  (Juanpoor),  intro.  §  9 ;  ch.  ii.  §  42. 
Jowra,  intro.  §  12,  24. 
Jubbulpur,  a  well-built  town,  160  miles  from  Nagpur,  tents  are  manufactured 

there,  intro.  §  13. 
Jullindhur  (Julindar),  Panjab,  intro.  §  10,  23  ;  ch.  x.  §  129 ;  xi.  §  3,  34. 
Jumouri,  intro.  §  33. 
Junaghar,  intro.  §  18,  24. 
Junir,  ch.  v.  §  9. 

Jusstl,  Bandelkhand,  feudatory,  intro.  §  24. 
Jyntla  (Hills),  intro.  §  8. 


Kabul  (I.),  ch.  i.  §  18;  iii.  §  3,  4,  6;  x.  §  69,  106,  110,  120. 
Kabul  (II.),  (River),  intro.  §  34. 
Kailasa  (Mountain),  intro.  §  33,  34. 
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Kaira,  the  chief  station  in  the  eastern  division  of  Gujarat,  intro.  §  18. 

Kail  Sind  (River),  intro.  §  36. 

Kalinjlr,  Bandelkhand.     The  district  belongs  to  six  chobeys,  intro.  §  24 ;  ch.   ii. 

§  10  ;  iii.  §  5. 
Kaliyana  (Kalyan,  Kalian),  ch.  iv.  §  11 ;  v.  §  15,  100. 
Kalunga,  twenty-six  miles  north  from  Hurdw&r,  ch.  x.  §  74. 
Kalpi,  ch.  ix.  §  25  ;  x.  §  181. 
Kamrtip,  intro.  §  8. 
Kanara  (Canara). 

Kandahar  (Candahar,  Khandahar),  ch.  iii.  §  3 ;  x.  §  110,  116. 
Kand#sh,  intro.  §  18. 

Kangra  (Nagarkdt),  intro.  §  10  ;  ch.  ii.  §  8 ;  xi.  §  5. 
Kanouj,  ch.  i.  §  27,  28 ;  ii.  §  9, 16. 
Kapurthala,  Panjab,  intro.  §  10,  24  ;  ch.  xi.  §  5. 
Karachi,  Sind,  intro.  §  18. 

Karical,  French  settlement,  intro.  §  16 ;  ch.  vii.  §  7. 
Karma-nasa  (River),  ch.  ix.  §  13. 
Karrack,  ch.  x.  §  155. 
Karrah,  ch.  ii.  §  31. 
Katch  (Cutch),  intro.  §  17,  24. 
Katmandu,  Nipal,  ch.  x.  §  74,  181. 
Kav6rl  (Caveri). 
Kelat,  ch.  x.  §  110. 
Keonthul,  intro.  §  24. 
Kerowll  (Keraoli),  city  and  principality  in  Rajputana,  formerly  Biana,  intro.  §  24, 

36  ;  ch.  x.  §  147. 
Khanptlr,  (Cawnpore),  intro.  §  9 ;  ch.  x.  §  172,  173. 
Kharlsm  (now  Khiva),  ch.  ii.  §  22. 
Kharond,  intro.  §  13,  24. 
Khorasan,  Persia,  ch.  ii.  §  5 ;  iii.  §  6. 
Khulsia,  intro.  §  24. 

Khyber  Pass,  Afganistan,  ch.  x.  §  110,  116;  xi.  §  4. 
Khyrabad,  intro.  §  11. 
Khyrptlr,  Sind,  ch.  x.  §  125. 
Kilchipur,  intro.  §  12. 
Kineri,  ch.  xi.  §  37. 
Klrki,  ch.  v.  §  151. 
Kishtna  (River),  (Kistna,  Krishna),  intro.  §  16,  34. 
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Kishnagar— Lakairi. 


Kishnagar,  intro.  §  24,  36. 

Kohat,  intro.  §  10;  ch.  xi.  §  4. 

Kojut  Pass,  ch.  x.  §  110. 

Kokhan,  ch.  iii.  §  3. 

Kolaba,  ch.  v.  §  113. 

Kolar,  ch.  v.  §  7. 

Kolhapur,  it  is  121  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Puna,  intro.  §  17  ;  ch.  v.  §  47,  166. 

Konkan,  ch.  v.  §  4. 

Kopergaom,  death  of  Ragoba,  ch.  v.  §  102. 

Korigaom,  famous  battle,  ch.  v.  §  151,  155. 

K6sl  (River),  rises  near  Catmandu,  intro.  §  34. 

Eota,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chambal,  strongly  fortified,  intro.  §  24,  36. 

Kotar,  ch.  x.  §  63.  , 

Kothar,  intro.  §  24. 

Kothl,  in  Bandelkhand,  intro.  §  24. 

Kulburga,  capital  of  the  Bahmini  dynasty,  ch.  iv.  §  20-22. 

Kuma6n,  sub-Himalayan  province,  between  Nipal  and  Gurhwal,  intro.  §  9,  27. 

Kunnya  Dhana,  intro.  §  24. 

Kunchinganga,  intro.  §  33. 

Kunwar,  intro.  §  18. 

Kurdla,  famous  battle,  ch.  v.  §  114. 

Kurg  (Curg),  N.E.  of  Mysore.     Here  are  the  sources  of  the  Caveri.     Capital,  Mar- 

kara— population  200,000,  intro.  §  23  ;  ch.  x.  §  90  ;  xii.  §  23,  44,  45. 
Kurnal,  intro.  §  10. 

Kurntll,  intro.  §  16  ;  ch.  iv.  §  25  ;  x.  §  112. 
Kurpa  (Kadapa),  ch.  iv.  §  25 ;  xii.  §  23. 
Kurwal,  intro.  §  12. 
Kushab,  ch.  x.  §  157. 
Kusi,  intro.  §  34. 
Kuttack  (Cuttack),  intro.  §  23,  34  ;  ch.  v.  §  57,  131. 


Laccadlves,  intro.  §  38. 

Lahar,  ch.  v.  §  100. 

Lahor,  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  ii.  §  10  ;  v.  §  69  ;  xi. 

Lakairi,  ch.  v.  §  110. 
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Landour,  in  Gurhwal,  sanitarium. 

Lanka,  Sanskrit  name  for  Ceylon,  intro.  §  37 ;  ch.  i.  §  6,  29. 

Larawat,  intro.  §  12. 

Leia,  ch.  xi.  §  45. 

Logassi,  intro.  §  24. 

Lohardugga,  intro.  §  8. 

Loharoo,  intro.  §  24. 

Luckimpdr,  intro.  §  8. 

Lucknow,  intro.  §  11  j  ch.  x.  §  174,  180. 

Ludiana,  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  xi.  §  8. 

LullutpUr,  intro.  §  9. 

Lunawara,  intro.  §  18. 

Luni,  intro.  §   4. 


M 

Macheri  (MSwat  Alwar),  ch.  iii.  §  4. 

Madeira,  ch.  vi.  §  2. 

Madras,  intro.  §  16,  23  ;  ch.  iv.  §  29 ;  vii.  §  6,  7 ;  viii.  §  32  ;  x.  §  9. 

Madura  (Mad'hura),  intro.  §  16;  ch.  i.  §  12  ;  iv.  §  5,  6  ;  ix.  §  16. 

Magadha,  ch.  i.  §  28. 

Mahaban  Peak,  intro.  §  34. 

Mahanadi  (River),  intro.  §  18,  34. 

Maharajpur,  a  few  miles  from  G  walidr,  ch.  x.  §  124. 

Maharashtra  (Mahratta  country),  ch.  iv.  §  14  ;  v.  §  2. 

Mahi,  intro.  §  16  ;  ch.  xii.  §  25. 

Mahl-kanta,  intro.  §  18. 

Mahundl,  intro.  §  11. 

MM  (River),  (Mahi,  Mhye),  intro.  §  34 ;  ch.  v.  §  91. 

Mairwarra,  intro.  §  1-3,  6. 

Makrai,  intro.  §  13,  24. 

MakwanpUr,  a  fortress  in  Nipal,  seventeen  miles  south  of  Catmandu,  ch.  x.  §  74. 

Malabar,  intro.  §  16,  23  ;  ch.  vi.  §  4 ;  xii.  §  16,  39,  45. 

Malacca,  intro.  §  21,  23 ;  ch.  vi.  §  13 ;  vii.  §  4. 

Malapurba,  intro.  §  34. 

Malavelli,  battle,  Mysore,  ch.  xii.  §  52. 

Malda,  close  to  it  are  the  ruins  of  Gour,  intro.  §  8. 
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Maldives    Miraj. 


Maldives,  intro.  §  38. 

Malebum,  a  fort  and  town  in  Nipal. 

Malleir-kotla,  intra  §  24. 

Maloun,  ch.  x.  §  74. 

Malwa,  intro.  §  12 ;  ch.  i.  §  24 ;  ii."§  16,  19,  40 ;  v.  §  48. 

Malwan,  an  island  on  the  west  coast,  thirty-three  miles  N.N.W.  from  Goa,  ch.  v. 
§  113,  145. 

Manbhum,  intro.  §  8. 

Mandavl,  the  principal  seaport  in  Katch. 

Mandl,  intro.  §  10,  24. 

Mandtl,  ch.  ii.  §  23,  40 ;  iii.  §  5. 

Mangalore,  S.  Canara,  intro.  §  16. 

Manjera  (River),  intro.  §  34  ;  ch.  v.  §  69,  70. 

Manpur,  intro.  §  12. 

Manzerabad,  ch.  xii.  §  1. 

Markara,  ch.  x.  §  90. 

Martaban,  a  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Salwln  Eiver,  in  Pegu,  ch.  x.  §  79. 

Marwar,  intro.  §  36 ;  ch.  i.  §  27,  28 ;  iii.  §  6. 

Masulipatam  (Mesolin),  intro.  §  16,  23 ;  ch.  i.  §  29 ;  vii.  §  7 ;  ix.  §  14. 

Mauritius,  an  East  African  island,  one  of  the  Mascarenhas  (from  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator) in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  (He  de  France)  discovered,  but  not  occupied  by  the 
Portuguese  ;  then  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch,  who  named  it  from  Prince 
Maurice,  and  abandoned  it  in  1710,  being  driven  out  by  rats.     The  French  then 
took  it,  and  held  it  till  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  English  in  1810.     Its 
capital  is  Port  Louis,  ch.  xii.  §  47  ;  vii.  §  7 ;  x.  §  60. 
Mawals,  ch.  v.  §  4. 
Mawat  Valley,  ch.  xi.  §  4. 
Me'gna,  intro.  §  34. 
Mehldpttr,  ch.  v.  §  151. 
Mehkur,  intro.  §  20. 

Meilapur  (St  Thome,  near  Madras),  ch.  vii.  §  7. 
Melinda,  Africa,  ch.  vi.  §  2. 
Mergui,  Birma,  intro.  §  15 ;  x.  §  79. 

Mewar,  Rajpdtana,  intro.  §  24,  36 ;  ch.  i.  §  25,  28 ;  iii.  §  6. 
Mewat,  Rajputana,  ch.  ii.  §  29. 
Mianl,  Sind,  ch.  x.  §  125. 

Midnapur,  it  is  seventy  miles  south  by  west  from  Calcutta,  intro.  §  8,  23 ;  ch.  ix.  §  16. 
Miraj,  intro.  §  18. 
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Mirpur,  Sind,  ch.  x.  §  125. 

Mirut,  intro.  §  9 ;  ch.  ii.  §  43;  x.  §  165. 

Mirzapur,  intro.  §  9. 

Mithila,  ch.  i.  §  28,  29. 

Mohun,  intro.  §  18. 

Mokhundra  Pass,  intro.  §  36 ;  ch.  v.  §  137. 

Monghyr,  a  town  and  district  in  Bahar,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  intro.  §  I 

ch.  ix.  §  14. 
Montgomery,  intro.  §  10. 
Moradabad,  intro.  §  9. 
Moulmein,  ch.  x.  §  79. 
Mountains,  intro.  §  33. 
Mudhdl,  intro.  §  18,  24. 
Mudki,  ch.  xi.  §  30  ;  x.  §  128. 
Mugll  Pass,  ch.  xii.  §  41. 
Muhammedghar,  intro.  §  12. 

Multan,  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  ii.  §  4 ;  v.  §  69;  xi.  §  36,  37. 
Mundla,  intro.  §  13. 
Mungal,  intro.  §  24. 
Munnipur,  intro.  §  12. 

Murshedabad,  it  i3  120  miles  above  Calcutta,  intro.  §  8  ;  ch.  iii.  §  9 ;  ix.  §  4. 
Musi,  intro.  §  34. 

Muttra  (Mat'hura),  intro.  §  9  ;  ch.  ii.  §  9 
Muxudanghar,  intro.  §  12. 
Muzaffirghar,  intro.  §  60. 
Muzaffir  Nagar,  intro.  §  9. 
Myanoung,  intro.  §  15. 
Myhere,  intro.  §  24. 
Mylfig,  intro.  §  24. 
Mymensing,  intro.  §  8. 
Mynpurl,  intro.  §  9. 
Mysore  (Maisur),  intro.  §  14,  24  ;  ch.  x.  §  89 ;  xii. 

N 

Nabha,  Cis-Satlaj  state,  intro.  §  24 ;  ch.  xi.  §  8. 

Naga  (Hills),  intro.  §  8. 

Nagar  (Bedn6r,  Mysore),  intro.  §  14 ;  ch.  xii.  §  14. 
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NagOde— Ormuz. 


Nagode,  intro.  §  24. 

Nagpur,  the  district  is  called  Gondwana,  from  its  aborigines,  the  G&nds,  intro.  § 

13,  23 ;  ch.  v.  §  45-159. 
Nahun,  intro.  §  24. 
Nalaghar,  intro.  §  24. 
NamOl,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 
Nanda  Devi,  intro.  §  33. 
Nandldrfig,  intro.  §  14 ;  ch.  xii.  §  1. 

Nargund,  intro.  §  18.  -1 

Narsinga  (name  of  the  Bija-nagar  kingdom),  ch.  iii.  §  3. 
Narsinghftr,  intro.  §  13. 

Nasik,  or  Nassuck,  100  miles  north  of  Puna,  on  the  Godavarl. 
Negapatam  (Nagapatnam),  ch.  x.  §  82 ;  xii.  §  30. 
Nellore,  intro.  §  16,  34 ;  ch.  x.  §  44. 
Nelisuram,  ch.  i.  §  29. 
Nerbudda  (River),  (Narmada),  intro.  §  34. 
Nicobar  (Islands),  intro.  §  38. 

Nllagiri  (Hills),  intro.  §  16,  23,  31 ;  ch.  x.  §  42 ;  xii.  §  8. 
Nima  (River),  intro.  §  34. 
Nlmar,  intro.  §  13. 

Nlpal,  sub-Himalayan  state,  intro.  §  23,  27 ;  ch.  x.  §  74. 
Noakhally,  intro.  §  8. 
Nowanagar,  intro.  §  18,  24. 
Nowgong,  intro.  §  8. 
Nuddea  {Nava-dwtpa  —  new  island),  intro.  §  8 ;  ch.  ii.  §  19.  . 


Omri,  Bandelkhand,  intro.  §  12. 

Onore  (Honore,  Honawar),  ch.  xii.  §  20. 

Oomxawutty  (Amravatl). 

Oonao,  intro.  §  11. 

Oorcha  (Tehri),  intro.  §  24. 

Ooskatta,  ch.  v.  §  7. 

Ootacamund,  intro.  §  16 ;  ch.  x.  §  98. 

Orissa,  intro.  §  8,  17,  23,  28,  33,  34;  ch.  iv.  §13. 

Ormuz,  ch.  vi.  §  13-20. 
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Oudli  (Ayodhya,  Koshala),  intro.  §  11,  13  ;  ch.  i.  §  6 ;  iii.  §  12,  17 ;  x.  §  4,  32,  34, 

39,  108,  150,  151. 
Oudipur  (ttdipur),  intro.  §  24,  25,  36  ;  ch.  iii.  §  6,  10  ;  v.  §  142. 
Oujein  (tijein),  ch.  i.  §  9,  23 ;  iii.  §  8 ;  v.  §  110. 
Oxus,  or  Amu  Daria,  falls  into  the  sea  of  Aral,  ch.  i.  §  29. 


Pahari,  intro.  §  24. 

Pahlunpur,  intro.  §  18,  24. 

Pain-Ganga,  falls  into  the  N.  Warda,  near  Chanda,  intro.  §  34. 

Paithun,  ch.  i.  §  9 ;  iv.  §  14. 

Palar  (River),  intro.  §  34. 

Palghat,  this  is  sixty-eight  miles  S.E.  from  Calicut,  ch.  xii.  §  36. 

Palibothra  (Patna?),  ch.  i.  §  8,  19,  29. 

Palikad  Pass,  ch.  xii.  §  41. 

Palni  (Hills),  intro.  §  33. 

Palpa,  a  district  of  Nipal,  ch.  x.  §  74. 

Panch  Mahals,  intro.  §  18. 

Pandya,  ch.  i.  §  28  ;  iv.  §  56. 

Panipat,  battlefield,  intro.  §  39,  137 ;  ch.  ii.  §  16,  47 ;  iii.  1-3,  4-7,  6,  15,  18,  19,  20, 

22,  23 ;  v.  §  1,  58,  68-70 ;  viii.  §  32 ;  x.  §  38. 
Panj&b,  intro.  §  10,  23  ;  ch.  xi. 
Parbatti  (River),  intro.  §  36. 
Parkur,  Sind,  intro.  §  18. 
Parone  (Narw&r),  intro.  §  12.' 
Patharea,  intro.  §  12. 

Patna  (Padmavati),  intro.  §  8;  ch.  ix.  §  13,  22. 
Patowdl,  intro.  §  24. 
Pattan,  ch.  i.  §  29  ;  ii.  §  32. 

Pattiala,  Cis-Satlaj  state,  intro.  §  24,  25 ;  ch.  xi.  §  8. 
Pawungarh,  ch.  iii.  §  4  ;  v.  §  129. 
Pedro  (Point),  intro.  §  37. 
Pegu,  intro.  §  15,  23 ;  ch.  x.  §  79,  140,  151. 
Penang,  intro.  §  23. 
Penkonda,  ch.  iv.  §  29. 
Pennar  (River),  intro.  §  34. 

2K 
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Pergunnahs— Raepur. 


Pergunnahs,  the  twenty-four,  intro.  §  23 ;  ch.  ix.  §  11. 

Persia,  ch.  x.  §  69,  155. 

Pertabghar,  (1)  intro.  §  11,  24  ;  (2)  ch.  v.  §  14. 

Peshawar,  intro.  §  1,  2,  10. 

Phultun,  intro.  §  24. 

Pipli,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Plassey  (Palasi),  ch.  ix.  §  1,  10. 

Point  de  Galle,  intro.  §  37. 

Pollilore,  Battles,  ch.  xii.  §  27,  29. 

Ponani  (Paniani),  ch.  xii.  §  34. 

Pondicherry  (Pudu  chert  -  new  town),  ch.  vii.  §  7  ;  viii.  §  32. 

Porebunder,  intro.  §  18. 

Port  Blair,  intro.  §  38. 

Port  Cornwallis,  intro.  §  38 ;  ch.  x.  §  79. 

Porto  Novo,  ch.  xii.  §  28. 

Prayag  (S.),  ch.  i.  §  29. 

Prome,  intro.  §  15 ;  ch.  x.  §  79. 

Pubna,  intro.  §  8. 

Puduk6ta,  intro.  §  16,  24. 

Puna,  intro.  §  18,  23 ;  ch.  v.  §  9,  11,  56. 

Pulicat,  ch.  xii.  §  32  ;  vii.  §  4. 

Punderpur  (Punya-d'hara-pura  =  merit  bestowing),  ch.  v.  §  147. 

Punna,  intro.  §  12,  24. 

Punniar,  a  few  miles  from  Gwalidr,  ch.  x.  §  124. 

Purandar,  ch.  v.  §  12,  92. 

Purb,  intro.  §  28. 

Purl  (Pooree),  intro.  §  8. 

Purinda,  ch.  v.  §  124. 

PUrna,  N.  (River),  intro.  §  34. 

Purna,  S.  (River),  intro.  §  34. 

Purneah,  intro.  §  8. 


Quilon  (Coulan),  ch.  vi.  §  10. 


Radhanpur,  iniro.  §  18,  24. 
Raepur,  intro.  §  13. 
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Ragugnur,  intro.  §  12. 
Raighur,  this  is  on  the  Ghats,  to  the  east  of  the  Konkan,  thirty-four  miles  south- 
west from  Puna,  ch.  v.  §  15,  19,  21,  22,  165. 
Raisin,  ch.  iii.  §  5. 

Rajamandri  (Rajahmundry),  ch.  iv.  §  11. 
Rajapur,  ch.  v.  §  61. 
Rajghar,  intro.  §  12. 
Rajkfit,  intro.  §  18. 

Rajmahal  (Hills),  intro.  §  33  ;  ch.  x.  §  149. 
Rajnagar,  intro.  §  36. 
Rajplpla,  intro.  §  18,  24. 

Rajputana,  intro.  §  12,  36;  ch.  v.  §  153 ;  x.  §  102. 
Rajshahl,  intro.  §  8. 
Ramdrug,  intro.  §  24. 
Ram  Ganga  (River),  intro.  §  34. 
Ramiseram  (Rameswaram),  ch.  iv.  §  17. 
Ramnad  (Rama-natha-puram),  ch.  iv.  §  6. 
Ramnagar,  ch.  xi.  §  3,  40. 
Rampur,  intro.  §  24 ;  ch.  ix.  §  36. 
Rangoon,  intro.  §  16 ;  ch.  x.  §  79. 
Ratnagerry,  intro.  §  18. 
Ravi  (River),  intro.  §  34 ;  ch.  i.  §  29 ;  xi.  §  3. 
Rawal  Pindl,  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  xi.  §  3. 
Retchna  Doab,  ch.  xi.  §  3. 
Rewa,  intro.  §  12,  24. 
Rewa  Kanta,  intro.  §  18. 
Rintambfir,  ch.  ii.  §  23. 
Rivers  of  India,  intro.  §  34. 
RoMlkhand,  ch.  ix.  §  36 ;  iii.  §  15. 
Rohlak,  intro.  §  10. 
Rohtas,  (1)  ch.  iii.  §  4 ;  (2)  xi.  §  18. 
Roy  Bareilly,  intro.  §  11. 
Rungptir,  intro.  §  8. 
Rttpar,  ch.  x.  §  101 ;  xi.  §  26. 
Rtlrki,  ch.  x.  §  136. 
Rutlam,  intro.  §  12. 
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Sadras    Shahpurl. 
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Sadras,  ch.  vii.  §  4. 

Sagar,  intro.  §  13. 

Sagres,  ch.  vi.  §  1. 

SalbAi,  ch.  v.  §  102. 

Salem,  intro.  §  16. 

Salsette,  ch.  v.  §  88. 

Salwln  (River),  intro.  §  1 ;  ch.  x.  §  79. 

Samarkhand,  taken  by  Russia,  May  2,  1808,  ch.  ii.  §  43 ;  iii.  §  3. 

Sambal,  ch.  iii.  §  4. 

Sambhur,  intro.  §  36. 

Sangameshwar,  ch.  v. 

Sangli,  intro.  §  18. 

Saraswatl  (River),  between  the  Satlaj  and  Jumna  (Sersooty),  ch.  i.  §  5. 

Sarun,  intro.  §  8. 

Satara,  intro.  §  18 ;  ch.  iii.  §  9  ;  v.  §  9,  40,  157,  164  ;  x.  §  109. 

Satlaj  (River),  (Sutlej),  (Hysudras),  intro.  §  34  ;  ch.  i.  §  29 ;  xi.  §  3. 

S&tpura  (Hills),  (Injadri),  intro.  §  33;  ch.  i.  §  29. 

Saugor,  intro.  §  13. 

Savanur  (Shahnur),  intro.  §  18 ;  ch.  iv.  §  25  ;  xii.  §  38  ;  viii.  §  18. 

Saverndrug  (Swarna  Durga,  the  Golden  Fortress),  a  small  island,  eighty-six 

miles 

south  by  east  from  Bombay,  (1)  ch.  v.  §  65 ;  (2)  ch.  xii.  §  1. 

Sawant-W&dl,  intro.  §  18,  23,  24 ;  ch.  v.  §  113,  145. 

Sealkflt,  intro.  §  10  ;  ch.  xi.  §  3. 

Secunder&bad  (Alexander's  Town),  ch.  iii.  §  16. 

Sedaslr,  ch.  xii.  §  51. 

Seebsagar,  intro.  §  8. 

Seharunpur,  intro.  §  9. 

Serampore,  on  the  Hugli,  ch.  vii.  §  5. 

Serendlb,  intro.  §  37. 

Seringapatam,  ch.  xii.  §  3,  6,  54. 

Sewalik  (Hills),  intro.  §  33. 

Sewnerl,  ch.  v.  §  9. 

Shahabad,  intro.  §  8. 

Sbahjehanpur,  intro.  §  9 ;  ch.  x.  §  39. 

Shabpurl,  ch.  x.  §  79. 

I 
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Shahpur— S6ne. 


Shahpur,  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  iii.  §  15. 

Shahpura,  intro.  §  9.  24. 

Shedbad,  intro.  §  18. 

Shevaroy  (Hills),  (Siva-raya),  intro.  §  33. 

Shikarpur,  intro.  §  18. 

Shoaygheen,  intro.  §  15. 

Sh61apux,  on  the  Sina,  about  sixty-five  miles  from  Bijapur,  intro.  §  18 ;  ch.  v.  §  165. 

Sikandra,  ch.  v.  §  69. 

Sikhim,  intro.  §  8,  27. 

Sikri  (Fatihpur),  ch.  iii.  §  3. 

Sillana,  intro.  §  12. 

Simla,  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  x.  §  85 ;  ch.  xi.  §  8. 

Simog-a,  ch.  xii.  §  43. 

Slna,  intro.  §  34. 

Sind  (1),  intro.  §  18,  23  ;  ch.  ii.  §  4  ;  iii.  §  6 ;  x.  §  69,  125. 

Sind  (River),  (2),  intro.  §  34. 

Sindidrug,  ch.  v.  §  145. 

Sind-sagar  Doab,  ch.  xi.  §  3,  6. 

Singapore  (Island),  intro.  §  1,  21,  23  ;  ch.  x.  §  82. 

Singala  (Ceylon),  intro.  §  37. 

Singbhum  (Simha  +  b'humi  =  lion's  land),  intro.  §  8. 

Singhur,  strong  fort,  twelve  miles  south  of  Puna,  ch.  v.  §  12,  16. 

Sioni,  intro.  §  13. 

Slpra,  ch.  v.  §  160 ;  intro.  §  34. 

Sirhind,  ch.  ii.  §  47  ;  iii.  §  6,  15 ;  v.  §  58  ;  xi.  §  19. 

Sirjl  Anjengaom,  ch.  v.  §  135. 

Sirmur,  intro.  §  27  ;  ch.  x.  §  86. 

Sirdhl,  intro.  §  24,  36. 

Sirsa  (Sirsi),  intro.  §  12. 

Sltabaldl,  two  hills  about  a  mile  from  Nagpur.     Here  is  the  British  residency,  ch. 

v.  §  159. 
Sita-mbow,  intro.  §  12. 
Sltapur,  intro.  §  11. 
Sobraon,  battle,  ch.  xi.  §  33. 
Sohawul,  intro.  §  24. 
Sdlingbar,  ch.  xii.  §  29. 
Sdmnath,  ch.  ii.  §  1L 
S6ne  (River),  intro.  §  34. 
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T                                            Sonthal  Pergunnahs- 

-Terai. 

Sonthal  Pergunnans,  intro.  §  8. 

Sopa,  ch.  v.  §  12, 15. 

Soruth,  intro.  §  18. 

Srlnagar,  ch.  xi.  §  7. 

Srirangam  (Tricliinopoly),  ch.  viii.  §  23. 

St  David  (Fort),  ch.  viii.  §  6,  7. 

St  Thomfi  (Meilapur),  ch.  vii.  §  7  ;  viii.  §  5. 

Submurika,  intro.  §  34. 

Sucheen,  intro.  §  24. 

Suddosam,  ch.  xi.  §  37. 

Sukhfit,  intro.  §  10,  24. 

Suleiman  (Mountains),  intro.  §  1,  33. 

Sultanpur,  intro.  §  11. 

Sumbulpur,  intro.  §  13. 

Sumptur,  intro.  §  12,  24. 

Sundur,  intro.  §  24. 

Surat,  a  very  antient  city.    It  is  180  miles  from  Bombay, 

intro.  §  18 ;  ch.  v.  §  63,  67, 

90,  122  ;  vii.  §  7. 

Surlla,  intro.  §  24. 

Sylhet,  intro.  §  8. 

T 

Tagara,  ch.  iv.  §  14. 

Takht-i-Suleiman,  intro.  §  33. 

Taligaom  (Wargaom),  ch.  v.  §  97. 

Tambarapurnl,  intro.  §  34. 

TanSshwar,  ch.  i.  §  7  ;  ii.  §  8,  16 ;  xi.  §  8. 

Tanjore,  intro.  §  16,  23 ;  ch.  v.  §  17,  24,  27  ;  vii.  §  7  ;  viii 

.  §15;  x.  §44. 

Tanna,  intro.  §  18  ;  ch.  v.  §  147. 

Taprobane  (Ceylon),  intro.  §  37  ;  ch.  i.  §  29. 

Taptl,  intro.  §  34. 

Tatta,  ch.  ii.  §  36 ;  iii.  §  6 ;  x.  §  125. 

Tavoy,  intro.  §  15 ;  ch.  x.  §  79. 

Tehrt,  intro.  §  24. 

Tenasserim,  intro.  §  15  ;  ch.  x.  §  79. 

T61,  intro.  §  34. 

Terai,  intro.  §  39. 
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Thurr-Verdle.  U  v 


Tliurr,  intro.  §  18. 

Tinnevelly,  intro.  §  16 ;  ch.  x.  §  44. 

Tipperah,  intro.  §  8. 

Tirhut,  intro.  §  8. 

Tolapur,  ch.  v.  §  32. 

Tondiman's  Country,  intro.  §  16. 

Tongu,  intro.  §  15. 

Tonk,  intro.  §  24,  36 ;  ch.  v.  §  137,  153. 

Toree,  intro.  §  24. 

Tornea,  ch.  v.  §  11. 

Tranquebar,  ch.  vii.  §  5,  7. 

Travancore,  intro.  §  16,  24,  25  ;  ch.  i.  §  28  ;  xii.  §  40 ;  iv.  §  8 ;  x.  §  61,  62. 

Trichlnopoly  (Srirangam),  intro.  §  16 ;  ch.  v.  53,  55  ;  vii.  §  7  ;  viii.  §  32 ;  x.  §  44. 

Trimback,  close  to  the  sources  of  the  Godavari,  intro.  §  34. 

Trimu  Ghat,  intro.  §34. 

Trincomalee,  intro.  §  38  ;  ch.  vii.  §  7  ;  xii.  §  30,  32. 

Trinomali,  ch.  xii.  §  17. 

Tsanpu,  intro.  §  34. 

Tuljapttr,  ch.  v.  §  7. 

Tumbhadra  (River),  intro.  §  34 ;  ch.  v.  §  106. 

Tunga  (River),  intro.  §  34 :  ch.  xii.  §  1,  43. 

Turoch,  intro.  §  24. 

u 

tidghir,  battle,  ch.  v.  §  68. 
fjjein  =  Oujeln. 
Ulwar  (Alwar),  intro.  §  24,  36. 
Umarkot  (see  Amerkdt). 
Umliala,  Intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  xi.  §  8. 
Umritstr,  intro.  §  10 ;  cb.  xi.  §  3. 

Urghundab,  rises  in  the  Paropamisus  Mountains,  and  flows  into  the  Helmund,  near 
Kandahar. 


Vaigai  (River),  intro.  §  34. 
Valdar,  ch.  viii.  §  17. 
Vellora  (Elldra),  ch.  iv.  §  29 ;  x.  §  55. 
Verole,  ch.  v.  §  7. 
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Vindhya  Mountains-  Yen  dab  u. 


Vindhya  (Mountains),  intro.  §  33. 

Vingorla,  in  the  Konkan,  twenty-nine  miles  N.N.W.  from  Goa,  ch.  v.  §  145. 

Visalgurh,  ch.  v.  §  34. 

Vizagapatam  {Mars'  Town),  intro.  §  16. 

Viziadrug,  south  of  Bombay.     Splendid  harbour,  ch.  v.  §  65,  113. 

Vizlanagaram,  intro.  §  16. 


w 

Wal,  near  the  sources  of  the  Kishtna,  thirty -five  miles  south  from  Puna. 

Wain  Ganga,  intro.  §  34. 

Wanaoli,  ch.  v.  §  110. 

Wandiwush  (Vandivasam),  ch.  viii.  §  31 ;  xii.  §  28. 

Warangal,  ch.  i.  §  28 ;  ii.  §  19 ;  iv.  §  11-19. 

Warda,  there  are  two  rivers  of  this  name.     The  northern  Warda  is  a  tributary  of 

Godavari,  ch.  v.  §  2 ;  the  southern  Warda  is  an  affluent  of  the  Tumbhadra,  ch. 

v.  §  15.     The  town  is  the  head  of  a  district— (  =  Varada  ^granting  boons), 

intro.  §  13,  34. 
Wargaom  (Taligaom),  oh.  v.  §  97. 

Wassota,  a  fort  thirty  miles  S.S.W.  of  Satara,  ch.  v.  §  164. 
Wellesley,  ch.  x.  §  82. 
Woon,  intro.  §  20. 
Wudwar,  intro.  §  18. 
Wynaad,  intro.  §  23,  33 ;  ch.  x.  §  42 ;  xii.  §  56. 


Yanaon,  intro.  §  17. 
Yeh,  ch.  x.  §  79. 
Yendabtt,  ch.  x.  §  79. 
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Amirs  of  Sind,  ch.  x.  §  125. 

Battles — continued. 

Architects,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

Delhi  (I.),  ch.  v.  §  69. 

Assassination— 

Delhi  (II.),  ch.  v.  §  85. 

Ganghadhur  Sastri,  ch.  v.  §  147. 

Delhi  (III.),  ch.  v.  §  130. 

Colonel  Mackeson,  ch.  x.  §  141. 

Diu,  ch.  vi.  §  11. 

Mr  Cherry,  ch.  x.  §  32. 

Gujarat  (I.),  (Panjab),  ch.  i.  §  19. 

Mr  Fraser,  ch.  x.  §  100. 

Gujarat  (II.),  ch.  xi. 

Raja  of  Kurnul,  ch.  x.  §  112. 

Kanouj,  ch.  iii.  §  4. 

Amboyna,  ch.  vii.  §  4. 

Kirki,  ch.  v.  §  154. 

Ayin-Akbari,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Korrigaom,  ch.  v.  §  155. 
Kurdla,  ch.  v.  §  114. 
Lakairi,  ch.  v.  §  110. 

Bahmini  Kingdom — 

Laswari,  ch.  v.  §  130. 

Established,  ch.  ii.  §  36  ;  iv.  §  20. 

Malavelli,  ch.  xii.  §  52. 

Its  kings,  ch.  iv.  §  21. 

Mehidpur,  ch.  v.  §  165. 

Broken  up,  ch.  iv.  §  22. 

Nagpur  (Sitabaldi),  ch.  v.  §  159. 

Batta,  ch.  ix.  §  31  ;  x.  §  91. 

Panipat  (I.),  ch.  ii.  §  16. 

Battles — 

Panipat  (II.)  I.,  ch.  ii.  §  47  ;  iii. 

§3. 

Agra  (I.),  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

Panipat  (III.)  II.,  ch.  3  §  6  ;  v.  § 

69. 

Agra  (it),  ch.  ii.  §  10. 

Panipat  (IV.)  II.,  ch.  v.  §  70. 

Agra  (III.),  ch.  iii.  §  2. 

Peshawar,  ch.  ii.  §  7. 

Ambur  (I.),  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Pollilore  I.,  ch.  xii.  §  27. 

Ambur  (II.),  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Pollilore  II.,  ch.  xii.  §  29. 

Argaom,  ch.  v.  §  133. 

Porto  Novo,  ch.  xii.  §  28. 

Arik^ra,  ch.  xii.  §  41. 

Puna,  ch.  v.  §  121. 

Arras,  ch.  v.  §  9. 

Punar,  ch.  viii.  §  18. 

Ashte,  ch.  v.  §  157. 

Sodaslr,  ch.  xii.  §  51. 

Assai,  ch.  v.  §  127. 

St  Thome,  ch.  viii.  §  5. 

Bhopal,  ch.  v.  §  48. 

Shahpur,  ch.  iii.  §  15. 

Changama,  ch.  xii.  §  17. 

Sikri,  ch.  iii.  §  3. 

Charkuli,  ch.  v.  §  79  ;  xii.  §  22. 

Sirhind,  ch.  iii.  §  15. 

ChauL  ch.  vi.  §  10, 

Sdlinghar,  ch.  xii.  §  29. 
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Battles — continued. 

Taneshwar  (I.),  ch.  i.  §  7. 

Taneshwar  (II.),  ch.  i.  §  8. 

Taneshwar  (III.),  ch.  iv.  §  16. 

Trinomali,  ch.  xii.  §  17. 

tjdghlr,  ch.  v.  §  68. 

Wandiwash,  ch.  viii.  §  31. 
Bill — 

Fox's  India,  ch.  x.  §  15. 

Pitt's,  ch.  x.  §  15. 

For  bringing  British  India  under  the 
Crown,  ch.  x.  §  185. 
Board  of  Controul,  ch.   x.   15,  35,  59, 

114. 
Begums  of  Oudh,  ch.  x.  §  4. 


Charter  of  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany, ch.  vii.  §  6. 

Renewed,  1773,  1793.  1813,  1833, 

1853,  ch.  x.  §  2,  28-72,  103,  145. 

Coins   of  the  Bactrian  Greek  kingdom, 

ch.  i.  §  20. 
College  of  Fort  William,  ch.  x.  §  46. 

Engineering    at   Rurkl,    ch.    x.    § 

136. 


Danes  in  India,  ch.  vii.  §  5. 
Declaratory  Act,  ch.  x.  §  28. 
Directors  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 

pany,  ch.  vii.  §  6 ;  ix.  §  27-33,  x.  § 

15,  145. 
Double  Government,  ch.  ix.  §  33,  34  ; 

x.  §1. 
Debts  of   the  Nuwab  of  Arcot,  ch.  x. 

§16. 
Dutch  in  India,  ch.  vii.  §  4. 


Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  ch.  x.  § 
72,  103. 


French  Settlements,  intro.    §  19 ;    ch. 

vii.,  viii.,  ix. 
Feudatories  of  England,  intro.  §  24,  25, 

ch.  x.  §  187. 
Fund,  Lord  Clive's,  ch.  ix.  §  11. 


Governors  of  Bombay,  ch.  vii.  §  6  (p)  ; 

v.  §  88,  97,  165. 
Calcutta,  ch.  ix.  §  5,  12,  15,  27,  33, 

35. 
Madras,  ch.  vii.  §  6  (l),  7 ;  viii.  § 

14,  16,  17,  22,  30  ;  xii.  §  30 ;  x.  §  9, 

48,  55,  62,  79,  84,  88,  148,  149. 

Pondicherry,  ch.  vii.  §  7  ;  viii. 

Governors-General,  ch.  x. 

Gates  of  Somnath,  ch.  x.  §  121. 

Gate  of  Mecca,  name  of  Surat,  ch.  v.  §  17. 

of  Tears  =  Bab-el-Mandeb. 

Geography  of  India,  intro.  §  26. 


Hindu  Legends  and  Traditions,  ch.  i.  (I.) 
Historians  of  India,  ch.  iii.  §  6,  9  (20) ; 
iv.  23  ;  v.  §  165. 


Invasions  of  India — 
1.  Mythical.- 

Bacchus,  ch.  i.  §  16. 
Semiramis,  ch.  i.  §  16. 
11.  Semi-historic. 

Sesostris,  oh.  i.  §  17. 

III.  Antient. 

1.  Darius,  ch.  i.  §  18. 

2.  Alexander,  ch.  i.  §  19. 

IV.  Muhammedan,  ch.  ii.  §  3. 
(Mokalib,  1 ;  Kasim,  1 ;  M.  of  Ghazni, 

12;  M.  of  Ghor,  12  =  26). 
V.  Mogul. 

1.  Tamerlane,  ch.  ii.  §  43. 

2.  Baber,  ch.  ii.  §  47. 
VI.  Persian. 

Nadir  Shah,  ch.  iii.  §  15. 
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Invasions  of  India — continued. 

Massacre  at  Kbanptir,  ch.  x.  §  172. 

VII.  Afgdn. 

at  Kabul,  ch.  x.  §  110. 

Ahmed  Shah  Abdali,  six  times, 

at  Multan,  ch.  xi.  §  36. 

ch.  iii.  §  15  (10). 

at  Vellora,  ch.  x.  §  56. 

Invasion  of  the  Dakhan — 

at  Allepie,  ch.  x.  §  62. 

Alla-ud-din  Khilji,  &c,  ch.  iv.  §  16-25. 

of  Moguls  by  Alla-ud-din  Khilji,  ch. 

Islands  connected  with  India,   intro.  § 

ii.  §  32. 

37,  38. 

by  Teimur,  at  Delhi,  ch.  ii.  §  43. 

Mr   Best  and   his   companions,    at 

Honawar,  ch.  xii.  §  20. 

Jangams,  ch.  xii.  §  8. 

■ ■  in  Butwal,  ch.  x.  §  74. 

Jizya,  ch.  iii.  §  9  (7),  (8). 

Meriah  sacrifice,  ch.  x.  §  133. 

Johab,  ch.  ii.  §  32  (7). 

Missionaries,  ch.  iv.  §  6  ;  vi.  §  17  ;  vii.  § 

5  ;  x.  §  28. 

Moguls,  ch.  iii.  §  3;  ii.  §  22-47. 

Khonds,  ch.  x.  §  133. 

Monopoly,  ch.  x.  §  28,  72,  103. 

Mountains  of  India,  intro.  §  33. 

Mutinies 

Maha  Bharata,  ch.  i.  §  7,  13  ;  iii.  §  6. 

European  officers  in  Bengal,  ch.  ix.  § 

Mahratta  character,  ch.  v.  §  3. 

30;  x.  §31. 

country,  ch.  v.  §  2. 

Madras  officers,  ch.  x.  §  65. 

—  encampments,  ch.  v.  §  36. 

Barrackpur,  ch.  x.  §  80. 

first  war  with  the  English,  1775-82, 

Vellora,  ch.  x.  §  56. 

ch.  v.  §  91,  &c. 

Bengal  army,  in  1857,  ch.  x.  §  159. 

second  war  with  the  English,  1803, 

Mysore,  Geography  of,  intro.  §  14. 

ch.  v.  §  124,  &c. 

History  of,  ch.  xii. 

third  war  with  the  English,  1804-5, 

ch.  v.  §  137. 

— —  fourth  war  with  the  English,  1818- 

Navigators,  early,  ch.  iv.  §  14  ;  vi.  §  1,  2  ; 

19,  ch.  v.  §  151. 

vii. 

wars  with  the  Afgans,  ch.  v.  §  69- 

Nizams  of  Hyderabad,  ch.  iii.  §  16. 

70. 

Non-intervention  policy,  ch.   x.  §  30, 

wars  with  Mysore,  ch.  v.  §  74-106. 

53. 

wars"  with  the  Nizam,  ch.  v.  §  68, 

Nuwab  of  Arcot,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

114. 

of  Banda,  ch.  v.  §  158. 

wars  with  the  Portuguese,  ch.  v.  § 

of  Murshedabad,  ch.  ix. 

51. 

of  Oudh,  ch.  iii.  §  17. 

ditch,  ch.  ix.  §  3. 

Massacre  at  Amboyna,  ch.  vii.  §  4. 

the  Black  Hole,  ch.  ix.  §  5. 

Opium  war,  ch.  x.  §  111. 

at  Patna,  ch.  ix.  §  22. 

grown  in  Malwa,  Patna. 

at  Mirut,  ch.  x.  §  165. 

at  Delhi,  ch.  x.  §  166. 

at  various  stations,  ch.  x.  §  167. 

Paramount  state,  duties  of,  ch.  x.  §  81. 
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Patan— Sieges. 


Patan  =  Afgan. 

Peacocks  (from  India),  ch.  i. 

Peacock-throne  of  Shah  Jehan,  ch.  iii. 

§  8,  15. 
Peishwas,  ch.  v.  §  158. 
Periplus,  ch.  iv.  §  14. 
Permanent  settlement,  ch.  x.  §  23. 
PiNDARia,  ch.  v.  §  148. 
Piracy,  ch.  v.  §  145. 
Poets,  ch.  i.  §  6,  7,  13  ;  ch.  ii.  §  12,  29  ; 

iii.  §  6 ;  iv.  §  20. 
Political    divisions  of    British    India, 

intro.  §  6. 
Portuguese  history,  ch.  iii.  §  8 ;  vi. 

possessions,  intro.  §  19. 

Prisoners  in  Afganistan,  ch.  x.  §  110. 
Private  trade,  ch.  x.  §  47,  20. 


Queen,  the  only  one  that  ever  reigned  in 

Delhi,  ch.  ii.  §  25. 
Queen's  Government  assumes  the  direct 

administration  of  India,  ch.  x. 


Railways  in  India,  ch.  x.  §  142. 
Rajputs,  ch.  i.  §  28  ;  iii.  §  3 ;  iv.  §  9-14  ; 

v.  §  48,  107,  136,  153,  163. 
Ramayana,  ch.  i.  §  6,  13. 
Recall  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  ch.  x.  § 

126. 

of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  ch.  x.  §  88. 

Regulating  act,  ch.  x.  §  1. 
Revenue  settlement,  ch.  x.  §  92. 
Revolutions  in  Bengal,  ch.  ix.  §  10,  16, 

21,  28. 
Rivers  of  India,  intro.  §  34. 
Russian  influence,  ch.  x.  §  110. 
Ryotwar  system,  ch.  x.  §  84. 

"Under  the  Ryotwar  system,  every  registered 
holder  of  land  is  recognised  as  its  proprie- 
tor, and  pays  direct  to  the  government ; 
he  can  sublet,  transfer,  sell,  or  mortgage 
it :  he  cannot  be  ejected  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  so  long  as  he  pays  the  fixed 


Ryotwar  system — continued. 

assessment,  he  has  the  option  of  annually 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  cultivation 
on  his  holding ;  or,  he  may  entirely  abandon 
it.  In  unfavourable  seasons  remissions  of 
assessment  are  granted  for  loss  of  produce. 
The  assessment  is  fixed  in  money,  and 
does  not  vary  from  year  to  year,  except 
when  water  is  obtained  from  a  government 
source  of  irrigation  ;  nor  is  any  addition 
made  to  the  rent  for  improvements  effected 
at  the  ryot's  own  expense  ;  he  has,  there- 
fore, all  the  benefit  of  a  perpetual  lease 
without  its  responsibilities,  as  he  can  at 
any  time  throw  up  his  lands  ;  but  cannot 
be  ejected  so  long  as  he  pays  his  dues,  and 
he  receives  assistance  in  difficult  seasons. 
The  original  assessment  (in  Madras)  was 
unfortunately  fixed  too  high  ;  but  the  re- 
ductions and  re-assessments  made  of  late 
years  are  materially  improving  the  position 
of  the  cultivators.  An  annual  settlement 
is  made,  not  to  re-assess  the  land,  but  to 
determine  upon  how  much  of  his  holding 
the  ryot  shall  pay ;  when  no  change  occurs 
in  a  holding,  the  ryot  is  not  affected  by  the 
annual  settlement,  and  is  not  required  to 
attend  it.  The  ryotwar  system  may  be 
said  essentially  to  prevail  throughout  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  presidencies,  as  the 
Zamindar  and  village  renter  equally  deal 
with  their  tenants  on  this  principle." 


Sadr  Amins,  ch.  x.  §  92. 
Sieges — 

Ahmednagar  (4),  ch.  iii.  §  6  (21)  ;   v.  5$ 
126. 

Ahmedabad  (Gujarat),  ch.  v.  §  100. 

Alighar,  ch.  v.  §  130. 

Arcot,  ch.  viii.  §  22. 

Aslrghar  (2),  ch.  iii.  §  6 ;  v.  §  162. 

Bassein  (2),  ch.  v.  §  51,  101 ;  vi.  §  20. 

Batinda,  ch.  ii.  §  7. 

Bednor,  ch.  xii.  §  34. 

Bhartpur,  ch.  v.  §  137  ;  x.  §  82. 

Bijanagar,  ch.  iv.  §  29. 

Bijapur,  ch.  iii.  §  9  ;  iv.  §  23. 

Champnlr,  ch.  iii.  §  4. 

Chanderi,  ch.  iii.  §  3. 

Chunar,  ch.  iii.  §  4. 
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S   T 

Sieges — continued. 

Tabl  es — continued. 

Coel,  ch.  v.  §  130. 

2.  British  feudatories,  intro.  §  24. 

Cochin,  ch.  vi.  §  8. 

3.  Antient  kingdoms,  ch.  i.  §  28. 

Choul,  ch.  vi.  §  19. 

4.  Places  with  ancient  names,  ch.  i. 

Chitor,  ch.  ii.  §  32. 

§29. 

Deogiri,  ch.  ii.  §  31. 

5.  Afgan  dynasties,  ch.  ii.  §  3. 

Delhi,  ch.  x.  §  176. 

6.  Mogul  emperors,  ch.  iii.  §  2. 

Deonhalli,  ch.  xii.  §  11. 

7.  Aurungzib's  descendants,  ch.  iii.  § 

Deoghar,  ch.  iv.  §  16  ;  ii.  §  31. 

10. 

Diu,  ch.  vi.  §  16-18. 

8.  Nizams  of  Hyderabad,  ch.  iii.  §  16. 

Dig,  ch.  v.  §  137. 

"9.  Bahmini  dynasty,  ch.  iv.  §  21. 

Dubhoy,  ch.  v.  §  100. 

10.  Bljapur  kings,  ch.  iv.  §  23. 

Gingi,  ch.  v.  §  34  ;  viii.  §  18. 

11.  Ahmednagar  kings,  ch.  iv.  §  24. 

Gwalidr,  ch.  v.  §  100. 

12.  Rajas  of  Satara  and  Tanjore,  ch.  v. 

Gawilgarh,  ch.  v.  §  133. 

27.  _ 

Ghazni,  ch.  ii.  §  15. 

13.  Sindia  family,  ch.  v.  §  45. 

Goa,  ch.  vi.  §  12,  19. 

14.  Holkar  family,  ch.  v.  §  75. 

Kabul,  ch.  iii.  §  4. 

15.  Gaekwars  of  Bar6da,  ch.  v.  §  89. 

Kalinjir,  ch.  iii.  §  5. 

16.  Bhonsle  family  of  Nagpur,  ch.  v.  § 

Lah6r,  ch.  v.  §  100. 

86. 

Madras,  ch.  viii.  §  32. 

17.  Peishwas,  ch.  v.  §  158. 

Mahratta  hill-forts,  ch.  v.  §  165. 

18.  Nuwabs  of  the  Carnatic,  ch.  vii. 

Mahe",  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

§7. 

Mangalore,  ch.  xii.  §  34. 

19.  Governors-General,  ch.  x.  §  188. 

Pondicherry,  ch.  vii.  §  7 ;  viii.  §  32. 

20.  Ranjit  Sing's  family,  ch.  xi.  §  47. 

Kaigurh,  ch.  v.  §  165. 

Taj  Mahal,  ch.  iii.  §  8;  x.  §  135. 

Raisin,  ch.  iii.  §  5. 

Telegraphic    communication,  ch.   x.   § 

Rohtas,  ch.  iii.  §  4. 

143. 

Satara,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 

Thugs,  ch.  x.  §  95. 

Seringapatam,  ch.  v.  §  79 ;  xii.  §  44,  54. 

Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  ch.  x.  §  13. 

S6mnath,  ch.  ii.  §  11. 

Treaties — 

Simoga,  ch.  xii.  §  43. 

of  Bassein,  1802,  ch.  v.  §  123. 

Tellicheri,.ch.  xii.  §  31. 

of  Salbdt,  1782,  ch.  v.  §  102. 

Wandiwash,  ch.  xii.  §  28. 

of  PArandar,  1776,  ch.  v.  §  92. 

Slave  Kings  of  Delhi,  ch.  ii.  §  18. 

of  Mangalore,  1784,  ch.  v.  §  104; 

Subsidiary  system,  ch.  x.  §  36,  40  ;  iii. 

xii.  §  36. 

§  16  ;  v.  §  135,  138,  150,  159. 

of  SArat,  1775,  ch.  v.  §  90. 

Supreme  Courts,  ch.  x.  §  2,  5,  10,  145. 

of  Deogdom,  1803,  ch.  v.  §  134. 

Suttee  (Sati),  ch.  x.  §  93. 

of  Sirji  Anjengdom,  1803,  ch.  v.  § 

135. 
of  Baroda,  1805,  ch.  v.  §  138. 

Tables — 

of  Nagpur,  1826,  ch.  v.  §  159. 

1.  Dates    of    acquisition    of    British 

of  Mundisor,  1818,  ch.  v.  §  160. 

territory,  intro.  §  23. 

of  Madras  with  Hyder,  ch.  xii.  §  21 . 
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Treaties — continued. 

Wars — continued. 

of  Umritsfr,  ch.  xi.  §  24,  26. 

Panjab  I.,  Dec.  1845— Feb.  1846,  ch. 

of  Seringapatam,  ch.  xii. 

xi.  §  29. 

of  Lahor  L,  ch.  xi.  §  34  ;  x.  §  67. 

II.,  1849,  ch.  xi.  §  40. 

of  Lahor  II.,  ch.  xi.  §  44. 

Afganistan,  1839-1842,  ch.  x.  §  110- 

— — -  between  Ranjit  Sing,  Shah  Shuja, 

123. 

and  Lord  Auckland,  1838,  ch.  x.  § 

Mahratta  I.,  1775-1782,  ch.  v.  §  90- 

110  (e). 

102. 

II.,  1803,  ch.  v.  §  124-136. 

III.,  1804-1805,  ch.  v.  §  137. 

Viceroys  of  British  India,  ch.  x. 

IV.,  1817-1819,  ch.  v.  §  151.  ' 

of  Portuguese  India,  ch.  vi.  §  10-19. 

China  I.,  ch.  x.  §  111. 

Pindhari  (fourth  Mahratta). 

Birma  I.,  1824-1826,  ch.  x.  §  79. 

Wars  (English)— 

II.,  1852,  ch.  x.  §  140. 

Rohilla,  ch.  ix.  §  30. 

NIpal,  1814-1816,  ch.  x.  §  74. 

Mysore  I.,  1766-1769,  ch.  xii.  §  17- 

Gwalior,  ch.  x.  §  124. 

21. 

Sind,  1842,  ch.  x.  §  125. 

II.,  1780-1784,  ch.  xii.  §  27-36. 

Kurg,  1834,  ch.  x.  §  90. 

III.,  1790-1792,  ch.  xii.  §  40-46. 

Persia,  1856,  ch.  x.  §  155. 

IV.,  1798-1799,  ch.  xii.  §  50-54. 

French   in   Carnatic,    1744-1761,  ch. 

Bengal,  1756-1765,  ch.  ix. 

vii.  viii. 

MAPS. 

- 
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Intro.  §  1. 

Bengal,        . 

Intro.  §  8. 

Bombay,        . 

Intro.  §  18. 

Madras,        .... 

Intro.  §  16. 

Afganistan, 

Chap.  ii.  §  1 . 

BlRMA,    .... 

Intro.  §  15. 

Central  Indian  Agency, 

Intro.  §  12. 

Central  Provinces,     . 

Intro.  §  13. 

Nizam's  Dominions, 

Intro.  §  20. 

North-Western  Provinces,   . 

Intro.  §  9. 

Mahrattas, 

Chap.  v.  §  2. 

Mysore, 

Chap.  xii.  §  1. 

Oddh,    .... 

Intro.  §  11. 

Panjab, 

Chap.  xi.  §  1. 

Rajfutana, 

Intro.  §  36. 

SlND,       .... 

Chap.  x.  §  125. 
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